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PREFACE 

In this oditLon of Crabbe’a works, we have reproduced the 
text of the author’s own edition, adding only the posthumous 
volume of Tales, piaotically left ready for publication by Iho 
■poet, and the few poems gathered together undoi the titles 
‘Juvenilia’ and ‘ Ocoabional Poems’, which are loprinted fiom 
his son’s edition of 1834. It is true that some of these woie 
•oondcmni'd by Crabbe himself as unwoithy to live, but ihoy 
are already know n to many rcadcis, and could hardly be left out. 

The only notes aie those made by Crabbe himself. 

The arrangement of the poems is chronological. For the 
biographical matter we are indebted to the Life by his son, 
prefixed to iho edition of 1834, and to Mr. Aingcr’s Lija of 
Crabbe in the English Men of Letters edition. 




INTRODUCTION 

It is not so much to bo wondered at that Crabbe has been 
almost forgotten os that he should still be remembered; for 
he wrote in the first years of tho splendours and glories of 
the Romantic Movement, and it is not strange that his sober, 
uninspiied voice should almost have been forgotten. Had his 
poetry appeared a few years earlier, it would have marked 
a great and almost revolutionary crisis in literature, but it was 
just a little too late, and his ‘ ineffectual fires ’ paled before 
tho dawn of tho new day. 

And yob there was a new light in Crabbe ; his earlier work 
marks tho appearance of a poet who, moro than a decade before 
Wordsworth, looked out on human life with tho same serious 
and faithful scruiiiiy, who had not, indeed, the power of inter- 
preting what ho Maw in all its profounder significance, who had 
not learned like Wordsworth to see the glory which lies behind 
the grey day of human life, but who was at least sincere, sympa- 
thetiu and real. 

I Tho literary movement of the eighteenth century had indeed 
advanced quickly, so quickly tliat it has often been found 
difficult to follow it, and people have continued to speak of 
tlio cliaraoteristio note of eighteenth-century literature under 
terms which apply only to the first quarter of the century. 
The Augustan manner in literature had indeed very rapidly 
given way to other influences. Pope is tho last as well 
as the first of his school, with its cheerful optimism, it.M 
antithetical cleverness, its lucid but shallow conception of life. 
Tho place of the Augustan method in literature was taken by 
I a movement which was at first simply reaSstiouin a very baio 
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litiQral Ronao, and donoribcd Ihc oxtoiml oonditions nnd uir- 
cumataucca of life with an almost photographic mmuicuosK 
and precision. Defoe, Avho is the first grent writer of tliis niniiiK'r, 
had turned from the conventional Bubjccts of the Angiiaiau 
literature to set forth the hahits of life, and the manner of 
thought and feeling of liis o'wn time, in n fnahion, baie, dry, 
uninspired, but sincere and veracious ; and had brought to 
this new work artistic qualities and capacities of so high an 
order that he has made the life of the time real to us in literature 
much as Hogarth has done in painting. The method w'hich 
Defoe had translated into English from the Spanish Picaresque 
novel, was carried on by Fielding, not more faithfully, but with 
a larger outlook and a greater sense of the picturesque variety 
and contrast of life, so that while the earlier chapters of Captain 
Jack are more realistic, more literally true, than the adventures 
of Tom Jones or of Captain Booth, the world of Fielding has 
a greater variety of life and colour. 

We can trace in the work of Fielding the beginning of yet 
another movement ; it may seem paradoxical to say it, but it 
is obviously true that Fielding, who began to write Joseph 
Andrews as a parody, is himself stroirgly influenced by the 
sentimental movement. The creator of Parson Adams, the 
author of the scenes in tho house of the widow in Tom Jones, 
is himself a sentimoutalist ; that is, ho has added to the external 
realism of Defoe something of tho more intimate reality of the 
emotional and sentimental aspect of human life. 

/^he revolt against the Augustan temper begins with the 
return, to the hare, harsh, crude facts of external life, but very 
soon the artists of the eighteenth century were carried on to 
the appreciation of the artistic importance and sigpifloance of 
the sentiment and pathos of human life. In England I’ust as in 
Franco, in Bichardson Just as in Marivaux and Provost, tho 
sentimental mood grew out of the realistic. 

It is this sentimental movement wliioh determines tho interest 
and the manner of a great part of the English and European 
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litoraliiiro of the second haK of tl\e eighteenth centnry ; in 
poetry, the work of Young, Blair, Maepherson, Goldsmith, aUd, i 
in some measure. Copper, and in prose, Richardson, Sterne, 
Goldsmith, and Maokenzio, all represent the movement, wliile 
on tho continent Rousseau raised it to the level of a creedS 
of humanity, and Goethe transfigured it in Werther till it I 
almost touched the highest levd of artistic achievement. The 
greatest artists of the Revolution, like Goethe liimseK, like 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, passed beyond it, but the influence 
of the movement can be traced far on in the nineteenth century 
in England, and oven more in France. This sentimental move- 
ment has many aspects, and deserves a much more careful 
study than is often given to it, for it is under the terms of the 
literature of emotion and sensibility that most progress was 
made towards that omanoipation of the artist from the con- "j 
veutional and trivial, from the dorgination of the rational temper 
of good taste, which was finally completed in the Revolutionary 
or Romantic movement. 

For the moment wo have to consider rather its weakness than 
its strength ; for it had its very obvious weaknesses. The 
revulsion from the convontions and insincerities of the town 
•ted to a treatment of country life which was often graceful 
and ohanning, hut was also often unreal and misleading 
because it was merely sentimental. We can find an excellent 
example of these merits and defects in Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village. Every one must feel how different is the gracious 
human feeling of this poem from the frigid banalities of the 
occasional pictures of human life in The Seasons ; but, at the 
.same time, the humane temper, the kindly and gracious spirit 
of the poem, cannot hide from us tho fact that Goldsmith is 
writing about the village and its life, not as it actually existed, 
but, partly at least, under the terms of a sentimental convention. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the'labom'ing swain, 
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Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delay’d : 

Dear lovely bowers of innoconco and case. 

Seats of ray youth, -where every spdrt could please. 

Such lines may pass ; we all have felt the emotion, we all know 
the sentiment ; but what are we to say to these ? 


A time there was, ere England’s grief began, 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man ; 
For him light labour spread the wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more : 
His beat companions, innocence and health, 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 


This is mere sentimentality, wanton and almost heartless. 
The amiable and gentle artist has lost lumsell and his sense 
of veracity, while he has given the reins to an emotionalism 
which is not sincere. The truth is, of course, tliat the ‘ return 
to nature ’ led to the revival of that idyllic sentiment which has 
haunted all literature, the Alexandrian, the Mediaeval, the Noo- 
claasioal, and even the Elizabethan, and the idyllic sentiment, 
^th all its grace, has a perilous tondenoy to the sugary sentiment 
of a modern Ohristmas card. In the eighteenth century, men 
and women thought they wore tired of the to^v^l, and imagined 
a country life which had never existed, and this fell in very 
naturally with their delight in the newly recovered sense of the 
artistic value of their emotions. 

Crabbe is not, indeed, untouched by this movement and these 
Mntiments, but liis work, in great measure, represents a revolt 
'Against certain aspects of it and a reversion to something more 
like the earlier realistio movement. 

Orabbe learned early that he had facility in the composition 
of verse, and in his youthful days produced a great deal 
which was moulded on the fashion of the Augustan poetry, 
but it is hardly necessary to say anything about his early verse, 
for it has no value. It was not until the year 1783 that Crabbe 
published any -work which represents his own individual point 
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of view nntl his indppcnrtcm'p as nii artist. The transition 
from tlio conventional insipidity of liis early work is indeed 
voiy sudden, nothing „has survived which enables us to trace 
the development of his new temper, and to explain the origin 
of his new work. He has suddenly moved from the banal 
platitudes of his Augustan imitations to the strong, sincere manner 
of his mature work. For in The Village, the first work of his 
maturer style, Crabbe reached his highest level ; indeed, his 
later work may be looked upon as little more than an expansion 
of what he did there. 

The Village was written in a mood, half scornful, half indignant, 
and was clearly intended to be eontrasted with Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village. Here and there he quotes phrases from Gold- 
smith, only to heighten the effect of his very different picture, 
and we must allow something for the exaggeration which is 
produced by the half-controvemial intention. The picture is 
too sombre, the shadows are too dark, the poem is so harsh 
as to bo imploasing, and, as ivo judge, it is not wholly 
truo. 

And yet there is tliis thing worth noticing. We have returned 
|iO the sombre groy tones of Defoe’s picture of the life of the 
little beggar-boys in London, but there is a new note, a note 
of passion, of protest, of indignation. AYhat is it that has 
happened ? 

The Village Life and every care that reigns 
O’er youtliful peasants and declining swains ; 

What labour yields, and what, that labour past, 

Age, in its hours of languor, finds at last ; 

What form the real pioture of the poor, 

Demand a song — the Muse can give no more. 


Yes, thus the Muses sing of happy swains, 
Because the Muses never knew their pains. 


I grant indeed that fields and fiocks^have charms 
For him that grazes or for liim that'farms j 
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But when amid sueli plea'sing scenes I trace 
Tile poor laborious native of the plane, 

And see the mid-day sun with fervid ray, 

On their bare heads and dewy temples play ; 

While some with feebler heads and fainter hearts 
Deplore their fortune, yet sustain thoir parts ; 

Then shall I dare those real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 

It is thus that Crabbe opens the new literature of the life 
-df the labouring poor in town or country. He throws aside 
the traditional pastoral, the idyllic mood, the gracious temper, 
and ho sets out to write tho real life of the labourer. He has 
at least the desire to set out the truth. 

He begins, therefore, with a description of a landscape, not 
idyllic, not beautiful, but hard and grim, a landscape not drawn 
from fancy, but literally sketched from the sandy flats of tho 
eastern coast. 

Lo ! where the heath wth ivithoring brake grown o’er. 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighb’ring poor ; 
Prom Ihcnce a length of burning sand appears 
Where the tliin harvest waves its wither’d ears. 

Crabbe knows that there are other places where Nature is 
fairer and kinder, hut the beauty of Nature is of no avail to 
make the life of the peasant easier. 

But yet in other scenes, more fair in view, 

Where Plenty anules — ^alas '. she smiles for few — 

And those who taste not, yet behold her store, 

Are as the slaves that dig the golden ore. 

The wealth around them makes them doubly poor. 

The true character of the life of the peasant is better reflected 
in the harsh, unlovely aspect of Nature than in its more gracious 
and beautiful scenes, and he draws a picture, in vivid strokes, 
af the hard life, the want and hunger, the inevitable and rapid 
growth of physical infirmity. 

Or will you deem them amply paid in health, 

Labour’s fair child, that intiguishes with wealth ? 
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Go, then ! and see them rising with the sun. 

Through a long course of daily toil to run ; 

See them beneath the dogstar’s raging heat. 

When the knees tremble, and the temples beat ; 

Behold them, leaning on their scythes, look o’er 
The labour past, and toils to come explore ; 

See them alternate suns and showers engage, 

And hoard up aches and anguish for their age ; 

Yet grant thorn health, ’tis not for us to tell. 

Though the head droops not, that the heart is well ; 

Or will you praise that homely, healthy faro. 

Plenteous and plain that happy peasants share V 
Oh ! trillo not with wants you cannot fool. 

Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal — 

Homely, not wholesome, plain, not plenteous ; such 
As you, who praise, would never deign to touch. 

The picture is gloomy and almost unrelieved, and the second 
part of the poem, which deals with the ‘ pleasures of the village 
is gloomier still, for the pleasures of the poor, as Crabbe sees 
^liem, are drunken revels, sordid vices ; tho poor repeat only 
too faithfully the lessons of debauch and riotousness which they 
learn from the more prosperous classes. 

It may be said that all this represents a morbid and extrava- 
gant observation of social conditions in England, and it must 
be admitted that the picture deals Avith only one side of tilings ; 
but there is an unmistakable accent of sincerity in the ivork. 
The truth is that Crabbe, the most respectable, the most con- 
servative of artists, is yet the creature and child of the great 
movements of Europe. Behind the prosaic and unimaginative 

E erses, there is a certain passion, a glow of indignation and 
esentment which anticipates the mood of the Revolution ; and 
, t is just this which gives a new quality to what would otherwise 
bo rather poor poetry. 

It is unnecessary to speak of his later work : where this is good 
it carries on the quality of The Village, but while the range 
of treatment is larger, it can hardly he said anywhere to reach 
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a higher level, and frequently enough it falls far below that of 
th^ earlier work. 

Speaking broadly, Crabbe’s poetry has aljvays the same qualities, 
both good and bad. The verse is easy, but not musical ; the 
method antithetical, the language frigid and often conven- 
tional ; but, on the other hand, the observation of Nature 
and life is keen, shrewd, sincere, the poet’s sympathy with 
human faults and distresses is real, and every now and then the 
poor verse glows ivith a passionate resentment which almost 
-tJahes the place of imagination. A great poet Crabbe assuredly 
was not ; he cannot be placed in tlio great society of Burns and 
Wordsworth and Shelley, but he belongs to the new world, he 
has shaken o£ the conventional blindness of the Augustan 
ai'tists, has even risen above the gracious sentimentalism of 
Goldsmith, and he sees the world as it is, not, indeed, completely, 
or profoundly as Wordsworth does, but still sincerely, and he has 
the compelling force to make his readers feel the truth of his 
description. 

A short account of Crabbe’s life may help us to understand 
more clearly both the merits and limitations of his poetry. 
Aldeburgh, where he was horn on Christmas Eve, 1754, is a small 
seaport on the coast of Suffolk. At one time fairly prosperous, 
the little town had suffered from the constant encroachments 
of the sea, and at the time of the poet’s birth v as a poor and 
squalid sort of place, with but ‘ two parallel, unpaved streets, 
running between mean and scrambling houses Nor was the 
country round much less depressing, being flat, treeless and 
marshy. 

“ Bank, weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Reign o’er the land and rot the blighted rye.” 

The poet’s father, after trying to he a schoolmaster, settled 
down, in his native town as collector of the salt-duties, a post 
which his father had filled before him. He had six children, of 
whom George was the eldest. He seems very early in life to have 
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shown a strong love for hooks, and some coiisiderablr- capacity 
for learning. Seeing this, his father determined to give 
as good an education as possible, and sent liim first to a small 
boarding-school at Bungay, and afterwards to a rather better 
school at Stowmarket, where he seems to have made the most 
of his opportunities. For he left the school before ho was four- 
teen, and yet he seems to have brought away \vith him a very fair 
knowledge of many of the great classical authors as well as of 
the best English poets. Wherever he came across books he read 
them, and what he read he remembered. His father having 
decided that he should become a doctor, he left school and 
was apprenticed to a surgeon in a small village near Bury 
St. Edmunds. Here he had also to help with the Avork of a farm, 
and to sleep AA’ith the plough-boy : the life Avas rough and un- 
congenial, and he Avas not making much progress in his ]>roper 
Avork, so after three years he left and went to Woodbridge, 
Avhere he worked under a Mr. Page for some four years, 
but he never cared for the profession of medicine. The 
time spent at Woodbridge, however, was a very happy one, 
and was of very great service to him in the general develop- 
ment of his mind. For there he found a little society of 
young men AA'ho met together in the evening for the dis- 
cussion of questions of mutual interest, and it is easy to 
understand how helpful and quickening this must have been 
to the young man, sore and sensitive as he aa'us after the 
rough farm-life and the unresponsive oompanionsliip of farm- 
servants. 

At Woodbridge, too, he met and loved tho ‘ Mira ’ of his poems. 
This Avas a Miss Sarah Elmy, who lived with her uncle and aunt 
at Parham, a Aullage of great beauty and charm, very different 
indeed from the dreary country to Avhich Crabbe Avas accus- 
tomed. Miss Elmy Avas of better position than he, and her 
people were none too eager to welcome him as a suitor, but 
they were courteous and kindly always, and tho lady herself 
never wavered. Ho had begun to Avrile v<3raea,_^ some of wliioh 
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found their way to magazines, and when he had been about 
th*eo years at Woodbridge he published, in the form of a 
pamphlet, a longer and more ambitious^ poem, called ItiebrielLy, 
a didactic satire, showing the phases of intemperance as 
observed by himseM among various classes of society. He had 
no doubt opportunities for observation of the vice, but his 
treatment of the subject is dead, and too obviously imitative, 
and it is not surprising that the poem attracted practically no 
attention. In 1775 ho returned to Aldeburgh, and for a little 
while helped his father in his work at the quay, every now and 
again getting some little occasion for practising his own pro- 
fession. But he was increasingly conscious of his ignorance of 
medicine and surgery, and after a short time at home he went 
up to London to study further. His money did not last very 
long, and soon he was back in Aldeburgh, taking over the practice 
of an apothecary who had left the place in despair of making 
a decent living. His patients were aU of the poorest, and 
there seemed little prospect of ever making enough to marry. 
Gradually he was convinced that he was not made for the life 
of an apothecaiy, and at last, towards the close of the year 
1779, he made up his mind to cast elierylliing aside, to go 
to London and venture all. It was indeed a risk — ^his father 
could not help him if he would, and indeed he was not greatly 
melined, for it was rather a bitter disappointment to him that 
his son, for whom he had made considerable sacrifices, sliould, 
after all, give up his profession and start afresh on new lines. 
The Crabbes were all poor, and it seemed doubtful if money could 
be raised for the journey to I ondon. However, a Mr. Dudley 
North was persuaded to advance £6, and Crabbe, having paid 
his debts, set out for London with £3 in his pocket, and little 
else beside. This was in April, 1780. 

Then followed a period of poverty, of selling or pawning 
what little belongings he possessed, of borrowing from friends, 
of besieging possible patrons, of efforts to launch on the public 
poems like jT/w Gafididate. 
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Poor Crabbe was very near despair: ‘ want stared him in 
the face, and a gaol seemed the only immediate refuge for his 
head.’ As a last resor| he resolved to make one more appeal 
for help, and ‘impelled’, as he says, ‘by some propitious in- 
fluence,’ he fixed on Edmund Burke, and having written an 
urgent letter of appeal, took it himself to Burke’s house and 
spent the whole night walking up and down Westminster Bridge 
in an agony of suspense. 

Along witli the letter Crabbe had sent some specimens of liis 
verse. Wliether it was that these impressed Burke with a sense of 
their value, or that the letter was different from the usual run of 
appeals, at any rate he replied by an immediate gift of money 
and a promise of help in making Crabbe’s poems known. In- 
spired with fresh hope and energy Crabbe set to work to com- 
plete and revise various of his poems, which he then submitted 
to Burke for criticism. The great man was more than kind. 
The poet ‘ was encouraged to lay open his views, past and present, 
and to display w'hatever reading and acquirements he possessed, 
to explain his causes for disappointment, and the cloudiness of his 
prospects.’ As a result, Burke helped him to publish The Library 
(1781), commending him to the very publisher who had already 
refused the poem, discussed the question of liis future, and asked 
him down to Beaconsfleld, where he was treated as an honoured 
guest. 

Here he first met Charles James Eox and Sic Joshua Reynolds, 
and through them came to know Samuel Johnson, who criticized 
and offered emendations of his poems. And here Crabbe’s 
future was decided. Burke talked much with him and became 
convinced he should turn to the Church : his gifts were much 
more in that direction, he knew Latin fairly well, he had read very 
widely, his piety was undoubted ; altogether Burke thought him 
fitted for Orders and commended him to the Bishop of Norwich, 
by whom he was ordained to the curacy of his native town on, 
December 31, 1781. Later on be was appointed Chaplain to 
the Duke of Rutland in his Castle of ReJVoir^: the story of 
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‘Tho Patron’ was in all probability prompted by his ex- 
perience in this dependent, and not altogether satisfactory, 
position. ^ 

The Village appeared in May, 1783, and in the same year 
Thurlow gave him two small livings in Devonshire, of no 
great value, but enough to allow him to marry : it was not 
thought necessary to reside in Devonshire, and Crabbe and his 
wife settled down in rooms assigned them in Belvoir Castle. 
Hut tho position was not satisfactory, and, after a short trial of it, 
Crabbe found it advisable to accept a curacy in Leicestershire, 
and moved to the parsonage. 

In 1785 he published The Newspaper, but it did not greatly 
add to his fame, being a return to the style of The Library, and 
lacking the life and realism of The Village. Por twenty-two 
years he published nothing more •. he continued to write, and 
wrote much, but most of it ho burned. In 1789 tho Chancellor 
allowed Crabbe to exchange his Devonshire livings for two in the 
Vale of Belvoir, and he then moved into the Rectory House at 
Muston, near Grantham. But he did not remain there very long. 
His wife’s uncle died in 1792, and a great part of his estate came 
to Mrs. Elmy and eventually to Mrs. Crabbe. The old house at 
Parham became vacant, and the Crabbes moved thither. Here 
he again met Mr. Pox, who expressed bis regret that he had 
ceased to rvrite, and offered his help in revising any future 
poems. 

His outward ciroumatancos were now mnoh more easy and 
comfortable, but be had grave anxieties in his home life. Of 
seven children only two sui’vived, and this preyed on his wife’s 
mind : for long she had uTetched health and eventually her 
mind gave way. Crabbe nursed her devotedly till her death 
in 1813. No doubt tliia groat trouble in his home helped to 
accentuate liis inclination to look at the more gloomy side of 
life. The education of liis two sons, and tho care of his invalid 
wife, ocoupied tho greater part of liis time, but he continued to 
read largely and tcf write steadily. 
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After thirteen years’ absence he returned to his rectory, 
urged thereto by his bishop, who had become alive to the evils 
of absenteeism. Crabbe^did not very much care about going back 
to Muston, and found the life there rather irksome and not 
altogether easy. Ho had been too long away, and the changes 
which had taken place did not please him. No doubt the 
people were somewhat indifferent towards a clergyman wdio 
was content to remain so long away from thorn, and he 
did not improve his position by preaching violently against 
dissent. 

It was now twenty-two years since he had published anything. 
In 1807 he brought out a volume of poems, old and new. The 
chief among them was The Pariah Register, a series of narratives 
of the lives of the village poor, related by the clergyman of the 
pariah. The book at once gained the public ear and established 
Crabbe’s position as a poet of distinction. The reviews were 
unanimous in praise, and witliin eighteen months four editions 
were called for. 

One great pleasure came to the poet from this publication. 
He sent a copy to Sir Walter Scott, who wrote acknowledging the 
gift and telling the poet how much he had been impressed by 
his earlier poems, some of which he had come across casually 
when only a lad of eighteen. This was the beginning of a friend- 
ship which lasted throughout the lives of both poets. 

The success of The Pariah Register encouraged Crabbe to go 
on with a long poem. The Borough, which had been in hand for 
some time. It was brought out in 1810, and was at once a success. 
The ‘ Borough ’ is his native place, Aldcburgh, the characters are 
the people he has known ; the atmosphere is grey and depressing, 
the conditions of life narrow and uninspiring, but the whole 
picture is extraordinarily real and life-like. The critics warned 
the poet against ‘ his frequent lapses into disgusting representa- 
tions ’, and it was even suggested that the ‘ function of Poetry 
is not to present any truth if it is unpleasant’. 

Crabbe was greatly exercised about thesS erijjicisma, and In 
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the preface to his next production, The Tales (1812), he strove 
to answer the objections raised. In this book he no longer dealt 
with the very poor ; many of the storiei were based on incidents 
in the life of his own family or of his friends and acquaintance. 
The volume was well received by the public, and favourably 
reviewed by Jeffery, who, indeed, showed a remarkable apprecia- 
tion of Crabbe’s poems throughout. 

In September, 1813, Mrs. Crabbe died. Her husband found 
life at Muston intolerably dreary, and gladly accepted the offer 
of the Rectory of Trowbridge. Here ho found himself in the 
midst of a number of sympathetic, appreciative people, for 
Trowbridge is not very far fi’om Bath, and Bath and its neigh- 
bourhood in those days was a favourite resort of the more 
intellectual w'orld. Among others he made the acquaintance 
of the poet Rogers, by whose advice he went up to London for 
a time and mixed with the literary society of the day, working 
steadily all the while at his new poems. The Tales of the Hall 
were published in June, 1819, by John Murray, who two years 
previously had made an offer of £3000 for the new poems along 
with the copyright of Crabbe’s earlier works. The new volume 
had much of the quality of the old, with here and there an 
increase of poetry, more careful -writing, more eloquent de- 
scriptive passages. 

The last thirteen years of his life were spent at Trowbridge, 
with an occasional visit to friends in the neighbourhood or in 
London, and one noteworthy visit to Scott in the autumn of 1822. 

He still continued to write copiously. A large number of 
manuscript volumes were left at his death, among them another 
volume of Tales all but ready for the press. A selection from 
these were published as Posthumous Tales in the edition brought 
out by his son in 1834. In 1832 ho died after a few days’ illness. 
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CONCLUDING LINES OF PRIZE 
POEM ON HOPE 
[17721 

Put, .il)Ovp all, tlif> I’oi r an ns Hu ponnrs — 
Hopi leads him on, tnd tvui> fiardi loiii-, , 
Up writes, and, unsiurpssful, wiilts .i(»Hn, 
Noi thinks the list liboiions woik in vain , 
^pn sdipinps he foinis, mil \ iiiniH pint-, lie 

tllPS, 

To win llip lanipl, anti poisiss llip pii/r 

PARODY ON ■ iMY 'PIMD. O YU 
MUiSEIs ’ 

[17721 

Jh d u s, oh }P lot Pis, w PIP h ippilt sppfl, 
Die }on or tour whimsies eot into mt lipad, 
1 (onld laugh, 1 pould sine, I could triHe and 
jest. 

And HIT lieait jilaj'd a ugulai Uine iii my 
bip 1 st 

But now, lack-a-dny ' ttliak a ch inge foi the 
worse, 

'Tis as heavy ai> leid, yet is wild ns a horse 

My ftngeia, ere love had toinicnltd mj mmd, 
f ould guide mt pen gently to what I design’d 
I could make an enigma, a lebus, or riddle. 
Oi tell a shoil tile o£ a dog and a fiddle , 
But sinoe Hus vile C iipid has got m mt brain 
I beg of the gods to assist in my stiam 
And ttlialetei my subject, Hie fanty still 
lOVts, 

\nd smgs of lieaifs, laptiiics, ftames, soriott-, 
and loves 

THE WIfaH 

[1772-4] 

My Mua, sUepheids, is as tan 

As sylvan nymphs who haunt the tale, 
As sylphs who dwell in piiiesl an, 

As fays who skim the dusky dale, 

As Venus was tvlieii Venus fled 
From ttateiy Tilton’s ooay bed. 

CB 


Mt Mu i, sliepheids, hss a voice 
As soft as Syiinv m hei gioto, 

As sweet is ei ho males hti choito, 

As mild IS wlnspermg tngm lute ; 

As gentle as tin winding stieini, 

Or full t’s song when poets dieim 

ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM 
bPRINGALL LEVETl 

[17711 

Mhit' thoiigli no liophies peei nbote his 
dust, 

hoi sciilptuicd conquests deck Ills sohei bust ; 

Mlial ' Ihougli’ioeaiHilt Huiiideis sound bis 
name, 

Death gives Inm eonqiiesl, and niii soirows 
fame ; 

One sigh redoolion heat es, but shuns cxeess — 

Moip sheuld we raouiii him, did wo lote him 
hss 


INEBRIETY , A POEM' 

[17751 
PRLI \CE 

Piesumptiun or meanness oie but too 
often the only ai tides to be discoveied in 
a piofaie Mhilst one author haughtily 
iftiets to despise the pubhe attention, 
inothcr timidly eourls it I wouUl no nioie 
lieg for than disdain applause, and tbereftiie 
should adtance nothing m fatoui of the 
following little Poem, did it not appeal a 
iiiielty ind disregaid to send a hist produc- 
tion naked into the world 

The M unr o ' — liotr preaumptuous, and 
yet liotr tiiflmg the soimd, lltety man, 
gentle leadei, has a world of Ins own, md 
whether it consists of tult a seine oi half a 
thousand tiiinds, ’tia his, aud he lotes to 

■ The following is git on as mthe cditiou of 
18Jt, 

B 
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boast of it. Into m; world, therefore, 1 
commit this, my Muse’s earliest labour, 
nothing doubting the clemency of the climate, 
nor fearing the partiality of the censorious. 

Something by way of apology for this 
trifle is, perhaps, necessary; especially for 
those parts wherein I have taken such groat 
liberties with Mr. Pope. That gentleman, 
secure in immortal tame, would forgive me : 
forgive me, too, my friendly critic ) I pro- 
mise thee, thou wilt find the extracts from 
the Swan of Thames the best part of the 
performance. 


INliBBIETY 

The mighty spirit, and its power, which 
stains ' 

The blcodleas cheek, and vivifies the brains, 
I sing. Say, yo, its fiery vot'ries true, 

: The jovial curate, and the sbrill-tongued 
shrew ; 

, Ye, in the floods of limpid poison nurst, 

I Where bowl the second charms like bowl the 
' first ; 

Say how, and why, the sparkling ill is shed. 
The heart which hardens, and which rules the 
head. 

ll'hcn winter stem his gloomy front upreats, 
A sable void the barren earth appears ; 

, The meads no more their former verdure 
< boast, 

y Tost bound their streams, and all their beauty 
' lost ; 

The herds), the flocks, in ioy garments mourn. 
And wildly murmur for the spring's return ; 
J'romsnow-topp’d hills the whirlwinds keenly 
blow. 

Howl through the woods, and pierce the vales 
below i 

I Tlirougb the sharp air a flaky torrent flies, 

' Mocks the slow sight, and hides the gloomy 
> skies ; 

' The fleecy clouds their chilly bosoms bare, 

I And shed their substance on the floating air ; 
I The floating air their downy substance glides 
I Through springing waters, and prevents their 
tides ; 


j > 'Tits mighty Mother, end her son, who 
I brlnm • 

L The fimithfield muses to the ear of kings,' 
f In^PovB'a flUBCKii/. 


tieizes the rolling waves, and, as a god, 
Charms their swift race, and stops the refluent 
flood ; 

The opening valves, which fill the venal road. 
Then scarcely urge along the sanguine flood ; 
The labouring pulse, a slower motion rules. 
The tendons stiffen, and the spirit cools ; 
Each asks the aid of Nature’s sister. Art, 

To cheer the senses, and to warm the heart. 

The gentle fair on nervous tea relics. 
Whilst gay good-nature sparkles in her 
eyes ; 

An inoifonsivc scandal fluttering round. 

Too rough to tickle, and too light to wound ; 
Champagne the courtier drinks, the spleen to 
chase, 

The colonel burgimdy, and port his grace ; 
Turtle and ’rrac the city rulers charm, 

Ale and content the labouring peasants warm ; 
O’er the dull embers, happy Colin sits, 

Colin, the prince of joke, and rural wits ; 
Whilst the wind whistles tlirough the hollow 
panes, 

He drinks, nor of the rude assault complains ; 
And tells tlie tale, from sire to son retold, 

Of spirits vanishing near hidden gold ; 

Of moon-clad imps that tremble by tho 
dew, 

UTio skim tho air, or glide o’er wolers blue : 
The throng invisible that, douhtiess, float 
By mouldering tombs, and o’er the stagnant 
moat; 

Fays dimly glancing on the russet plain, 

And all the dreadful nothing of the green. 

Peace be to such, the happiest and the best. 
Who with the forms of fancy urge their jest ; 
Who wage no war with an avenger’s rod, 
Nor in the pride of reason curse their God. 

Wlien in the vaulted arch Lucina gleams. 
And gaily dances o’er the azure streams ; 

On silent ether when a trembling sound 
Reverberates, and wildly floats around. 
Breaking through trackless space upon the 
ear. 

Conclude the Bacchanalian rustic near ; 

O’er hills and vales tho jovial savage reels, 
Fire in his head and frenzy at his heels ; 
From paths direct the bending hero swerves, 
And shapes his way in ill-proportioned curves. 
Now safe arrived, his sleeping rib he rails. 
And madly thunders on the muddy walls s 
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The well-known sounds sn equal fury move, 
For rage meets rage, as love enkindles love : 

In vain the ’waken’d infant’s accents shrill, 
The humble regions of the cottage'flll ; 

In vain the cricket chirps the mansion through, 
’Tia war, and blood, and battle must ensue, 
As when, on humble stage, him Satan hight 
Denes the brazen hero to the fight : 

From twanging strokes what dire misfortunes 
rise. 

What fate to maple arms and glassen eye.s ! 
Here lies a leg of elm, and there a stroke 
From ashen neck has whirl’d a head of oak. 
So drops from either power, with vengeance 

his. 

A remimiit night-cap and on oid cut nig ; 
Titles unmusical retorted round, 

On either ear with leaden vengeance sound ; 
Till'bqual valour, equal wounds create. 

And drowsy peace concludes the fell debate ; 
Sleep in her woollen mantle trraps the pair, 
And sheds her poppies on tlio ambient air ; 
Intoxication flies, as fury fled, 

On rooky pinions quits the aching head ; 
Uetuming reason cools the fiery blood, 

And drives from memory’s seat the rosy god. 
Vet still he bolds o’er some his maddening 
rule, 

Still sways his sceptre, and still knows his 
fool; 

Witness the livid lip, and fiery front, 

With many asmarting trophy placed upon’t ; 
The hollow eye, which plays in misty springs, 
And the hoarse voice, which rough and broken 
lings : 

These are his triumphs, and o’er Uiese he 
reigns, 

The biinking deity of reeling brains. 

See Inebriety 1 her wand she waves, 

And lo ! her pale, and lo ! her purple slaves ! 
Sots in embeoidery, and sols in crape, 

Of every order, station, rank, and shape : 
The king, who nods upon his rattle throne ; 
The staggering peer, to midnight revel prone ; 
The slow-tongued bishop, and the deacon 

The huinbie pensioner, and gownsman dry ; 
The proud, the mean, the selfish, and the 
great, 

.Swell the dull throng, and stagger inlo slate. 

Lo ! proud Flaminius at thesplendid board. 
The easy chaplain of an atheist lord, 


Quaffs the bright juice, with all the guat of 
sense, 

And clouds his brain in torpid elegance ; 

In china vases, see ! the sparkling ill, 

From gay decanters view the rosy rill ; 

The neat-carved pipes in silver settle laid. 
The smew by mathematic cunning made : 

Oh, happy priest 1 whoso God, like Egypt’s, 
lies. 

At once the deity and sacrifleo. 

But is Flaminius then the man alone 
To whom the joys of stumming brains are 
known ? 

Lo ! tlie poor toper wlioao untutor’d sense, 
ffees bliss in ale, ond c.m with w ine dispense ; r 
Whoselieadpioud fancynever tauglit to steer, 
Beyond Ihe muddy ecstasies of beer ; 

But simple nature can her longing quench. 
Behind the settle’s curve, or humbler bench ; 

: Some kitchen Ore diffusing warmth around, 

I The semi-gloho by htcioglyphics crown’d ; 
Where canvass purse displays the brass en- 
roll’d. 

Not svai ters rave, not landlords thirst for gold ; 
Ale and content his fancy’s bounds confine, 
no asks no limpid punch, no rosy wine ; 

But secs, admitted lo an equal share, 

Eucli faithful sw ain the beady potien bear ; 
Go wiser thou 1 and in thy scale of taste. 
Weigh gout and gravel against ale and 
rest ; 

Call vulgar palates what thou judgest so ; 
Say beer is heavy, windy, cold, ond slow ; 
Laugh at poor sols with insolent pretence, 
Yet cry, w hen tortured, where is Providence ? 

Ill various forms the madd’ning spirit 
moves, 

Tliis drinks and fights, another drinks and 
loves. 

A bastard zeal, of different kinds it shows. 
And now with rage, and now religion glows ; 
I The frantic soul bright reason’s path defies, 
Now crceiis on earth, now triumphs in the 
skies ; 

Swims in the seas of error, and explores, 
Through midnight mists, the fluctuating 
shores ; 

• ‘Lo the poor Indian 1 whoso untntor’il 
luinu.* 

Hcis Cluil in rinuds and Iie,us him In the 
wind,’ .tc,— 1’oi‘t'b Fitttifoii .l/iiii. 
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From wavs to wiivo in rocky rliaimol glidm, 
And ainks in woo, or on prcaumption glidea ; 
In pride exalted, or by shame deprcsl. 

An angd-dovil, or a human-bcnat. 

Some rage in ail the strength of folly mad ; 
Some love stupidity, in silence clad. 

Are never quarrelsome, are never gay. 

Hut sleep, and groan, and drink tlie night 
away ; 

Old Toipio nods, and os the laugh goes round. 
Grunts through the nasal duct, and joins the 
sound, 

Then sleeps again, and, as the liquors pass. 
Wakes at the friendly jog, and takes bis 
glass : 

Alike to him who stands, or reels, or moves. 
The elbovpcbair,good wine, and sleep he loves ; 
Nor cares of state disturb his easy head, 

Uy grosser fumes, and calmer follies fed ; 

Xoc thoughts of when, or where, or how to 
coma. 

The canvass general, or the general doom : 
Extremes ne’er reach’d one passion of his 
soul, 

A villain lame, and an unmettled fool. 

To half his vices bo has but pretence. 

For they usurp the place of common sense ; 
To half his little merits has no claim. 

For very indolence has raised his name ; 
Happy in this, that, under >Satan’8 sway, 

His passions tremble, but will not obey. 

'The vicar at the table’s front presides. 
Whose presence a monastic life derides ; 

The reverend srig, in sideway order placed, 
The reverend band, by rubric stains disgraced. 
The leering eye, in wayward circles roil’d, 
Mark him the pastor of a jovial fold. 

Whose various texts excite a loud applause. 
Favouring the bottle, and the good old cause. 
See I the dull smile which fearfully appears, 
When gross indecency her front uprears. 

The joy conceal’d, the fiorcer bums within. 
As masks afford the keenest gust to siu ; 
Imagination helps the reverend sire. 

And spreads the sails of sub-divine desire ; 
But when the gay immoral joke goes round, 
Whhn shame and all her blushing train, are 
drown’d. 

Bather than hear bis God blasphemed, he 
lakes 

The last loved glass, ayd then the board for- 
sakes. 


Not that religion prompts tlio sober Ihouglit, 
But alavisii eusiom has the practice taught ; 
Besides, this zealous son of warm devotion 
Has a truy Levito bias for promotion. 

Vicars must with discretion go astray. 

Whilst bishops may be damn’d the nearest 
way: 

So puny robbers individuals kill, 
tVhon hector-heroes murder as they will. 

Good honest Curio elbows the divine. 

And strives a social sinner how to shine ; 
The dull quaint tale is liis, the lengthen’d I ale. 
That Wilton farmers give you svith their ale. 
How midnight ghosts o’er vaults terrific pass. 
Dance o'er the grave, and slide along the grass; 

Or how pale Cicely within the wood 
Call’d Satan forth, and bargain’d with her 
blood : 

These, Iionest Curio, arc tliine, and those 
Are the dull (rensuroa of a brain at peace ; 
No wit intoxicates thy gentle akull. 

Of heavy, native, umvrought lolly lull ! 

Bowl upon bowl in vain oxert their force. 
The breathing spirit takes a downward course. 
Or vainly soaring upwards to the head. 
Meets an impenetrable fence of load. 

Host thou, oh reader ! search’d o’er gentle 
Gay, 

Where various animals tlioir powers display? 
In one strange group a chattering race are 
hurl’d, 

Led by tlio monkey who had seen the world. 

Like him Fabrieio steals from guardian’s side. 
Swims not in pleasure’s stream, but sips the 
tide : 

He hates the bottle, yet hut ttiinks it right 
To boast next day the honours of the night ; 
None like your coward can describe a fight. 
See him os down the sparkling potion goes, 
Labour to grin away the horrid dose ; 

In joy-leign’d gaze his misty eyeballs float, 
Tb’ uncivil spirit gurgling at his throat ; 

So looks dim Titan through a wintry scene, 
And faintly cheers the woe foreboding swain. 

Timon, long practised in the school of art. 
Has lost each finer feeling of the heart ; 
Tiiumplu o’er shame, and, with delusive wiles, 
Laughs at the idiot be himself beguiles : 

So matrons past the awe of oensure’s tongue. 
Deride the blushes of the fair and young. 
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Few uilU iiiuti‘ iUi‘ uii uvuty huljji'cl •tiiukc, 
Uul chief be loved the gay iiuiitoral joke ; 
The nords most sacred, stole from holy nrit, 
llo gave a newer form, and call’d them wit. 

Vico never hud a more sincere ally, 
tio bold no sinner, yet no saint so sly ; 

Learn’d, but not wise, and uithoul virtue 
brave, 

A gay, deluding, phllosuphic kiuvc. 

When Bacchus’ joys bis airy fancy lire, 

They stir a now, but stilt a false desire ; 

And to the cuinfurt of each uiitanglit fool, 
Horace in English vindic.iles the bowl. 

‘Tile man,’ sajs Tiinon, ‘ who is drunk Ls 
blest,* 

No feats disturli, no cares destroy his rest; 
In tlioiightless joy hn reels away his life. 

Nor dreads that worst of ills, a noisy wife.' j 

‘ Oh 1 place me, Joro, whore none hut women 
come, 

.knd thunders worse than thine afflict the 
room. 

Where one eternal nothing flutters round, 
.knd senseless titl’ring sense of mirth con- 
found ; 

Or lead me bound to garret, Babel-bigU, 
Where frantic poet rolls his crazy eye, 

Tiring the ear with oft-repealed chimes, 
ilnd smiling at the never-ending rhymes : 
K’en here, or there, I’ll be as blest as Jove, 
Give me tobacco, and the wine I love.’ 
.Vpplause from hands the ilying accents bi cak, 
Of stagg'ring sots who vainly try to speak ; 
From Milo, him who hangs upon each word, 
And in loud praises splits the tortured board, 
Collects each sentence, ere it ’s belter known, 
And makes the mutilated joke his own, 

At weekly club to flourish, where he rulea. 
The glorious president of grosser fools. 

But cease, iny Muse I of those, or these 
enough. 

The fools who listen, and tho knaves who 
spoff ; 

The jest profane, tliat mocks th’ offended 
God, 

Defies his power, and sets at nought his rod ; 

* ' tiilego^ vitae, sceleriscme purus, 

Non egot,' ic., &c, -HonAui.. 


The empty laiigli, disercUon’s v-dm",! toe. 
From fool to fool rc-ecliocd to and fro j 
The sly indecency. Hint slow ly springs 
From barren wit, and halts on tiembling 
wings : 

Knougli of these, and all I lie eharius of wine. 
Be sober joys, and social evenings mine ; 
Where peace and reason, unsoil’d mirth ini- 
prove 

Tho powers of friendship and the joj s of love ; 
Wliere thought meets thought ere words its 
form array. 

And all is sacred, eirgani, and gay : 

Such pleasure leaves no sorrow on the mind. 
Too great to pall, to sicken too relim'd j 
Too soft for noise, and too sublime tor art, 
The social solace of Ihe feeling liearl, 

Fur sloth loo rapid, and tor wit Inn high, 
’Tis VinTUE's pleasure, and can never die ! 


THE LEARNIXa OF LOVE 
[1770 ?J 

Au ! blest be Uie days when with Mira I took 
The learning of Love . . . 

When we pluck’d the wild blossoms that 
blush'd in the grass. 

And I taught my dear maid of their species 
and class ; 

For Conway, tho friend of mankind, had de- 
creed 

That Hudson should show us the wealth of 
the mead. 

YE GENTLE GALES 

IVoodhridge, 1776. 
Ys gentle Gales, that softly move. 

Go whisper to the Fair 1 love ; 

Tell her 1 languish and adore, 

And yiily in return implore. 

But if she 's cold to my request, 

Yc louder Winds, proclaim the rest— 

My sighs, my tears, my griefs proclaim, 
And speak in strongest notes my flame. 

Still if she rests in mute disdain, 

And thinks 1 feel a common pain — 
Wing’d witlfmy woes, yc Teinpeatii, fly, 

1 And tell tho buugifty Fair 1 die. 
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lUEA 

Aldborough, 1777< 

A WAKTOH chaos in my breast raged high, 

A wanton transport darted in mine eye ; 
False pleasure urged, and ev’ry eager care, 
That swell the soul to guilt and to despair. 
My Mira came t be ever blest the hour. 

That drew my thoughts half way from folly’s 
power ; 

She first my soul with loftier notions fired ; 

I saw their truth, and as I saw admired ; 
With greater force returning reason moved, 
.\nd as returning rea.son urged, I loved ; 

Till pain, reflection, hope, and love allied 
My bliss precarious to a surer guide — 

To llim whogives pain, reuson,liope, and love. 
Each for that end that angels must approve. 
One beam of light He gave my mind to see. 
And gave that light, my heavenly fair, by 
thee ; 

That beam shall raise my thoughts, and mend 
my strain. 

Not shall my vorvs, nor prayers, nor verso bo 
I vain. 

HYMN 

Heceffj, 1778. 

Oh, Thou 1 who taught my infant eye 
To pierce the ait, and view the sky, 

To see my God ir. earth and seas. 

To hear him in the vernal breeze, 

To know him midnight thoughts among, 

0 guide my soul, and aid my song. 

Spirit of Light 1 do thou impart 
Majestic truths, and leach my heart ; 
TJach me to know how weak I am ; 

How vain my powers, how poor my frame ; 
Teach mo celestial paths untrod — 

The ways of glory and of God. 

, No mote let me, in vain surprise, 

|i To heathen art give up my eyes — 

; To piles laborious science rear’d 
, For heroes brave, or tyrants fear’d ; 

I But quit Philosophy, and see 
I The Fountain of her works in Thee. 

• Fond man ! yon glassy mirror eye — 

‘ Go, pierce flu* flood, and there descry 
The miracles that float between 
The rainy leaves ot wat’ry green; 

, dM Ocean’s hoary treasures scon ; 

' See nations swimming round a span. 


Then wilt thou say — and re, it no more 
Thy monuments in mystic lore — 

My Qod 1 I quit my vain design. 

And drop my work to gaze on Thine : 
Henceforth I’ll frame myself to bo, 

Ob, Lord I a monument of Thee. 


THE WISH 

Aldborough, 1778. 
Gn-E me, ye Powers that nilo in gentle hearts 1 
The full design, complete in all its parts, 

Tb’ enthusiastic glow, that ssvells the soul — 
When swell’d too much, the judgment to 
control — 

The happy oar that feels the flosving force 
Of the smooth line’s uninterrupted course ; 
Give me, oh givo ! if not in vain the prayer. 
That sacred wealth, poetic srorth to share — 
Be it my boast to ploaao and to improve, 

To svarm the soul to virtue and to love ; 

To paint the passions, and to teach mankind 
Our greatest pleasures arc the most reflned ; 
The cheerful tale with fancy to rehearse, 

And gild tlie moral with the charm of verse. 

THE COMPAEISON 

Parho/m, 1778. 

Friehdsrip is like the gold refined. 

And all may weigh its worth ; 

Love like the ore, brought undesign'd 
In virgin beauty forth. 

Friendsliip may pass from age to age. 

And yet renmin the same ; 

Love must in many a toil engage. 

And melt in lambent flame. 

GOLDSMITH TO THE AIJTHOE- 
' Felix quern faciunt aliens peiicula cautum.’ 

Aldborough, 1778. 
You’bb in love with the Muses ! Well, grant 
it he true. 

When, good Sir, wore the Muses enamour’d of 
you? 

Head first, — ^it my lectures your fancy de- 
light, — 

ITout taste is diseased : — calf your cute be 
to lerite t 
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You supjjose you^re a genius, that ought to 
engage 

The attention ot wits, and the bmilcs ot the 

age : - . 

Would the wits of the ago their opinion moke 
known, 

^Vhy— every man thinks just the same of his 
own. 

You imagine lliat Pope — but yourself you 
beguile— 

Would have wrote the same things, bad he 
chose the .same style. 

Uoludo not yourself w ith so fruitless a hope, — 
Had he chose the saiiic style, be had never 
been Pope. 

You tliink of my muse with a friendly regard, 
And rejoice in her author’s esteem and re- 
ward : 

But let not his glory your spirits elate, 

When pleased with his honours, teracmbci 
bis fate. 

FRAGMENT 

‘ Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him ? ' 

Aldhorough, 1T78. 

Proud, little Man, opinion’s slave. 

Error's fond child, too duteous to be free. 
Say, from the cradle to the gras'e. 

Is not tho earth thou tread’st too grand for 
thee ? , . , ' 

This globe that turns thee, on her agile wheel 
Moves by deep springs, which thou canst never 
feel : 

Her day and night, her cenlro and her sun. 
Untraced hy thee, their annual eouises run. 
A busy fly, thou sharest the march divine, 
And flattering fancy calls the motion thine ; 

• Untaught how soon some hanging grave may 
burst. 

And join thy flimsy substance to the dust. 


So, when tho world and all its woes 
Arc vanish’d far away, 

Fair scenes and wonderful repose 
Shall bless the new-born day,— 

When, from the confines of the grave. 

The body too shall rise ; 

No more precarious passion’s slave. 

Nor error’s sacrifice. 

’Tb, but a sleep— and Sion’s king 
Will call tho many dead : 

’TLs but a sleep— and then we, sing. 

O’er dreanw ot sorrow fled. 

Yes I — wintry winds liavo ceased to blow. 
And trembling leaves appear, 

And Nature has her types to show 
Throughout the varying year. 


MY BIRTH-DAY 

Aldboroitgh, Dec. 2i, 1TT8, 
Thbouoh a dull tract ot woe, of dread. 
The toiling year has pa»a’d and fled s 
And, lo ! in sad and pensive strain, 

1 sing my birth-day date again. 

Trembling end poor, I saw the light. 

New waking from unconscious night ; 
Trembling and poor I still remain 
To meet unconscious night again. 

Time in my patliway strews few flowers. 
To cheer or cheat the weary hours ; 

And those few strangers, dear indeed, 

Ate choked, are check’d, by many u weed. 


TO ELIZA 

Seedes, 1779. 

The Hebrew king, with spleen possest. 

By David’s harp was soothed to rest; 
Yet, when the magic song was o’er, 

'The soft delusion charm’d no more : 

The former fury fired tho brain. 

And every care return’d again. 

But, had he known Elfaa’s skill 
To bless the sense and bind the will. 

To bid tho gloom of care retire, 

And fan tho flame of fond desire, 
Hcmembranilii then had kept the attain, 
And not a cute rettnn’d again. 


THE BESURBEOTION 

• Aldborough, 1778. 

The wintry winds have ceased to blow. 
And trembling leaves appear ; 

And fairest flowers succeed the snow, 

And bail the infant year. 
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LllflS 

Aldborough, tT79. 

□.'ittMK yo thu joys that 1111 our i'.irly cluj’, 
Aro tho poof pi'oliiflp t<i some full roptist? 
Think you they prom i»« ? — uh 1 boUrve tlioj' 
pay i 

Tho pufObt ever, they are, oft the last. 

Tho jovial&wain that yokes tho uioriiing team, 
And all tho verdure of iho Hold enjoys. 

See hini, how languid ! when the noonlidc 
beam 

Flays on his brow, and all his fuieo destroys, 
tlo ’Us witli us, when, love and pleasure fled. 
We at tho summit of our hill arrive : 

Lo ! the gay lights of Youth are past — are 
dead. 

Bub what stiil deepening rlouds of Unre 
survive ! 

THE SACRAMENT 

Aldborough, ITTO. 
0 1 SAonEo gift of God lo man, 

A faith that looks above, 

And sees the deep amusing piun 
Of sanotilying love. 

Thou dear and yot tremendous God, 
AVhose glory prido loviles i 
How did’sb thou change thy awful rod 
To pard’iiing grace and smiles 1 
Shut up with sin, with shame, bolow, 

I trust, this bondage past, 

A great, u glorious change to know. 

And to be bleas’d at last. 

I do believe, that, God of light I 
Thou didst to earth descend, 

With Satan and with Sin to light — 

Our great, our only friend. 

I J’noui thou did’st ordain for ino, 

Tliy creature, bread and wine ; 

The depth of grace I cannot sec. 

But worship the design. 

NIGHT 

AlMorough, 1779. 
Cun sober stillness of the night 
That fills the silent air. 

And all that breathes along the shore 
Invito to solemn prayer. 


Vouchsale In uic lluil spirit, l.uid! 

Winch poinls Hie s.iered wiij, 
And let I Ivy cre.ilui'cs here lielmi 
lusiriicl me how to pr.iy. 


PRAOMENT WRl'I’TEN AT 
MIBNltillT 

Ahlhorniigli, I77II. 

Oh, groat Apollo I by whose equal aid 
The verse is wrillen, and tho nied’oine made ; 
Mlwll thus a boaster, with Iiis fourfold pow eis, 
In Itinuiph seorn this sacred art of ours V 
Tnsulting quack ! on Ihy sad business go, 
And land Iho stranger on tliis world of woe, 
.Shll I pass on, and now before me find 
Tile restless ocean, emblem of my mind ; 
There wnvo on wave, here thought on thought 
succeeds, 

Their produce idle works, and idle weeds : 
Bark is the prospect o’er the rolling son, 

But not mote dark than my sad views to me ; 
Yet from the rising moon Hie light beams 
danco 

In troubled splendour o’er tire wide expanse j 
Ido on my soul, whom eaves and Iroutiles fright, 
The Muse pours eomfort in a Hood of liglil, - 
Mhlnoout, fair flood 1 until Ihndny-stur llings 
His brighter rays on all sublunar things. 
‘Why in such h.isle? by all Hi« powers ol 
wit, 

I have, against theo iieiliier lioud nor writ j 
It Ihon’rt a poet, now indulge Hie (light 
Of (iiy lino fiiiiey in this (hiliiuus light j 
Cold, gloom, mid silenen shall assist tliy 
rliyiiio, 

And all Hiiiigs meet lo form llin true siih' 
lime.’ — 

‘flliiill/, preserver deom’il arnimd Hiepliiee, 
Witli abject rhyiiies a doctor’s nania disgtiu'e ? 
No* doctor solely, iu tho healing art 
I’m nil in all, and all in every part ; 

Wise Scothiml’s boast lot that diploma bu 
Which gave me right to claim the golden fee : 
Fraise, then, I claim, to skilful surgeon due, 
For mine th’ advice and operation too ; 

And, tearing all the vile compoundmg tribe, 
I make myself the med’eines I prescribe ; 
Mine, too, tho chemic art ; and not a drop 
Goes lo my patients from a vulgar shop. 
But chief my fame and foitunc I command 
From the rate skill of this obstetric hand i 
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This uur uliEiii(« duoius aiitl piudcnl vii'c^ 
lUloiv, 

Willi her who calla me troui lliy wonder now.’ 
A FAKliWELL 

imoi 

Tin; hour jiTivert 1 1 sigh’d imd .said, 

How soon Uio hiippiost liours arc fled ! 

On wings of down they lately Hew, 

Bui then Uioir inumcnls pass’d with you ; 
And still wiUi you could I bul be. 

On downy wings they’d alwaj’S flee. 

Say, did you not, the way you wont. 

Feel the soft balm of gay content ? 

Say, did you not all pleasures find, 

Of which you left so few behind ? 

I think you did ; for well I know 
My parting prayer would mako it so ! 

May she, I said, life’s choicest goad.s partake ; 
Those, late in life, for nobler still forsake — 
The bliss of one, lb’ esteem'd of many live, 
With all that Friendsliip would, and all tliat 
Love can give 1 

TIME 

[1780] 

‘ The eiock struck one 1 we lake no thought 
of Time,’ 

Wrapt up in night, and mcdltaling rhynio : 
All l)ig ivilli vision, we despise tho powera 
That vulgar lieings link to days ivnd liours ; 
'L'hoso vile, mechanio things, that rule our 
hciirls. 

And cut our lives in niouientury parts. 

‘ That speech of Tiiiiu was Wisdoiii’a gift,’ 
said Young : 

Ah, Doolor 1 belter Tiiiui Avould hold his 
tongue : 

What servos tho clock ? ‘ To warn the care- 
less crow 

How much in little space they have. Lo do ; 
To bid Ibo busy world resign their breath. 
And beat each moment a soft call for death — 
To give it, then, a tongue, was wise in man.’ 
Support the assertion. Doctor, if you can : 

It tells the luiBan when his comrades wait ; 
It calls the duns to crowd my hapless gate ; 
It tells my heart tho paralysing tale, 

Of hours to come, when Misery must prevail. 


THE (JllOKJE 
11780] 

What vulgar title thus siilutes llie eje, 

Tlio schoolboy’s first iitioiiipl at poesy ? 

The long-worn theme of every humbler Muse, 
For wits to scorn and muses lo peruse ; 

The dull description of a scribbler’s brain, 
And sigh’d-for-wealth, for which he siglis in 
vain ; 

A gioning chart of fairy-land estate, 
Bomaiilie scenes, and visions out of date. 
Clear skies, clear streams, soft bonks, and 
sober bowers. 

Deer, whimpering biools, and whid-porfuiii- 
ing liowDis ? 

Not thus ! loo long liave 1 in fancy woTO 
My slender webs of wealth, and iieacc, and 
love ; 

Havedream’d of plenty, in the nudal of want, 
And sought, by Hope, wliat Hope can never 
grant, 

Been fool’d by wishes, and still wish’d sgain, 
And loved the flattery, while 1 knew it vain 1 
‘ Gain by tlio Muse t ’ — alas ! thou migbt’st 
as soon 

Pluck gain (as Percy honour) from the moon ; 
As soon grow rich by ministerisl nods. 

As soon divine by dreaming of tlie gods, 

As soon succeed by telling ladies truth, 

Oc iireaching moral documents lo youth : 

To as much purpose, mortal ! thy desires. 

As Tully’s flourishes lo country .sipiires ; 

As simple truth within 81. James’s state, 

Or the soft lute in sbrill-longuod Billingsgate, 
‘ Gain by thoMuso I ’ ulus, preposteioushope 1 
Who ever gain’d by poetry — bul Pope ? 
.Vndwliat art thou? No St. John laker ‘by 
part ; 

No potent Dean commends thy bead or heart ! 
Wliatgain'sl liiou bn t the praises of the poor ? 
They Ijribc no milkman to thy lotly door. 
They wipe no scrawl from thy inoi'easiug score. 
What did tho Muse, or Fame, for Dryden, 
say ? 

What for poor Butlei' ? what for honest Gay ? 
FotThomson, what? or what toSavagegive? 
Or how did Johnson — bow did Otway live ? 
Like thee 1 dependent on to-morrow’s good, 
Their thin revenue never understood ; 

Like thee, clalcat what tbou const not know ; 
Like thee, repining at each puny blow ; 
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Like Ikec Ihey lived, eucli dream o! Hope to 
mock, 

Upon their wits— but witli a lergei' stock. 

No, if for food thy unambitiouh pray’r. 

With supple acts (o supple minds repair ; 
Learn of the biise, in soft grimace to deal. 

And deck thee with the livery genteel ; 

Or trim the wherry, or the nail invite. 

Draw teeth, or any viler thing but write. 
Writers, whom once th’ astonish’d vulgar saw. 
Give nations language, and great cities law j 
Whom gods, they said— and surely gods — 
inspired, 

Whom emp’rons honour'd, and the world 
admired— 

Sow eoimnon grown, they awe mankind no 
mote. 

But vassals arc, who judges were betorc ; 
Rloekheads on wits their little talents waste. 
As files gnaw metal that they eatmot taste ; 
Ihuugh atili aomegood, the trial nray produce, 
to shape the useful to a nobler use. 

Some few of these, a statue and a stone 
Has Fame decreed— but deals out bread to none, 
Unhappy art 1 decreed thine owner’s curse, 
Vile diagnostic of consumptive purse : 
Members by bribes, and ministers by lies. 
Gamesters by luck, by courage soldiers rise : 
Boau.x by the oulsido of their heads may win. 
And wily sergeants by the craft withhi : 

Who but the race, by Fancy’s demon led, 
Utarve by tho means they use to gain their 
broad ? 

Oft have I read, and, reading, mourn’d the 
fate 

Of garret-hard, and his unpitied mate ; 

Of children stinted in their daily meal !— 
'Thejokoot wealthier wits, who could notfoel ; 
Fortentous spoke that pity in my breast 1 
And pleaded self — ^wbo ever pleads the best : 
No I thank my stars, my misery ’s all my 
_ own,— 

To friends — to family — to foes unknown : 
Who hates my verse, and damns the mean 
design. 

Shall wound no peace— shall grieve no heart 
but minet 

One trial post, let sober Beason speak : 

. Hero shall we rest, or shall wo further seek ? 
Best here, if our relenting stars ordain. 

‘ A placid harbour from the stormy main ; 

' Or, thatdeniod, the fond leraembtanco weep, 
And sink, forgoUou, in Abe mighty deep. 


A HUMBLJ3 INVOCATION 

1 n«oj 

When summer’s tribe, her rosy Iribc, are lied. 
And drooping beauty mourns her blossoms 
shed. 

Some humbler sweet may cheer Ihe pensive 
swain. 

And simidor be.vuties deck 1 he withering plain. 
And thus when Verse her wint’ry prospect 
« eepa, 

When Pope is gone, and mighty Milton sleeps. 
When Gray in Voity lines has ee.w.ed io soar, 
And gentle Goldsmith charms the town no 
more. 

An humbler Bard the widow’d Muse invites. 
Who led by hope and inclination writes 
With halt their art, he tries the soul to move. 
And Bwoll thosoltcr strain with themes of love. 


FROM AN KPISTLE TO MIKA 
rufioj 

Oe substance I’ve thought, and Ihe varied 
disputes 

On the nature of man and tho not ions of 
brutes ; 

Of systems confuted, and systems explain'd, 

Of seiencedispulod, and tenets mninlain’d . . . 

These, and such spoculaliuns on IhesH kind of 
things, 

Uavo robb’d my pour AIuso of hor plurna and 
hor wings ; 

Consumed tho phlogiston you used to admire. 

The spirit extracted, extinguish’d the fire ; 

Let out all the other, so puro and rollned. 

And left but a mere cajmt morimm behind. 

EPISTLE TO PRINCE WILLUJt 
HENRY 

[1780] 

Who thus ospiring sings ? would’st thou ex- 
plore ; 

A Bard replies, who ne’er assumed before, — 

One taught in hard aAlicGon’s school to bear 

Life’s ills, where every lesson costs a tear. 

Who sees from thence, the proper iioint of 
view, 

What tho wise hood not, and tho weak pursue. 

* f * a » a » 
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And now tiwwoll, tlio drooiiini* Muse e'c- 
ulaiins. 

She lolhly Iciivcb Ihco t<o the shock o{ n tir, 
And, fondly dwelling on her princely tar, 
Wishes the noblest good her Harry’s share, 
Without her misery and without her care. 
For, ah ! unknown to thee, a rueful train, 
Her liapicbs children, sigh, and sigh in vain ; 
A numerous band, denied the boon to die. 
Half-starved, lulf-fed by ills of charily. 
Unknown to thee ! and yet, perhaps, Uiy ear 
Hus cbaucod each sad, amusing talc to hear, 
How some, like Budgell, madly sank for ease ; 
How some, like Savage, sicken’d by degrees ; 
flow a pale crow, like lielpless Otway, shod 
The proud big (ear on song-extorted bread ; 
Or knew, like Ooldsinith, some would stoop 
to choose 

Contempl, and lor the mortar quit the Muse. 
One of this train— and of these wretebes 
one— 

Slaves to the Muses, and to Misery sou - 
Now prays the leather of all X'atos to shed. 
On Henry, laurels ; on his poet, broad 1 
Uidinppy art I dooreed lliino owner's 
curse i 

Vile diagnostic of consumpilve purse ; 

Mtill shall thy fatal force my soul perplex, 
.\nd every friend, and every Itratlier vox i 

Bach fond eompauion ! No, I thank my 

(lod I 

There rests my tormenl — there is hung the 
rod. 

To friend, (o fame, to family unknown, 

Mour disappointmcnls frown on me alone. 
Who hntcb my song, and damns tlio ijoor de- 
sign, 

Uhall wound no peace — shall giicvc no heart 
but mine I 

Pardon, sweet Prinuo 1 tlio thoughts that 
will intrude. 

For want is absent, and dejeotlou rude. 
Molhinks I hear, amid the shouts of Fame, 
Each jolly victor hail my Henry’s name ; 
And, Heaven forbid that, in that jovial day. 
One British bard should grieve when all ore 
gay. 

No ! let him Qnd his country has redress, 
And bid adieu to every fond distress ; 

Or, louttit’d too neat, from joyful scenes 
retire, 

tioom to complain, and with one sigh expire I 


DRIFTING 

ri780J 

Like some poor bark on the rough ocean lost, 
My rudder broken, and my coinjiass lost, 

My sails llie coarsesl, and too thin lo last, ^ 
Pelted by tains, and bate to many a blast, t 
My anchor, Hope, scarce fix’d enough to stay 
Where the strong current Grief sweeps ail 
away, 

I soil along, unknowing how to sleet, 

Where quicksands lie and frowning rocks 
appear. 

Life’s ocean teems w ith foes to my frail bark, 
Tile rapid sword-fish, and the rav’ning shark, 
Where torpid things crawl lurtli in splendid 
shell, 

.itnd knaves and fools uudsycnplianlslivcwell. 
What liave 1 left in such tempestuous sea ? 

Nu Trilous shield, no Naiads shelter me 1 
A gloomy Muse, in Mira's absence, hears I 
My plaintive prayer, and sheds consoling 
tears — 

Some fairer prospect, though at distance, 
brings, 

Soothes mowitb song, and ilallers us she sings. 

TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARi. 
OF SHELBURNE 

[ITBOJ 

.Vh ! SitKLSUBNis, blest with all that ’a guud 
or great, 

T’ adorn a rich, or save a sinking state, 

If public Ills engross not all thy care. 

Let privalo Woe assail a patriot's oar, ; 
Pity conllnod, but not less warm, imparl, 
And unresisted win tliy noble heart : 

Nor deem X rob thy soul ol Britain’s share, 
Because I hope to have some interest there ; 
Still will thou shine on all a lostering sun, 
Though with more Xav’ring beams enlight'n- 
ing one, — 

As Heaven will oft make some more amply 
blest, 

Yet still in general bounty feeds the rest. 

Oh hear the Virtue thou reverest plead ; 
She’ll swell thy breast, and there applaud the 
deed. 

She bids thy thoughts one hour from greatness 
stray, ' 

And leads thee on tef fame a sliotlcr ivay ; 
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Where, if no wiUioriiig laurel ’s Ihy reward, 
There’s ehouting Conscience, and a grateful 
Bard ; 

A baitl untrained in all but misery’s school. 
Who never bribed a knave or praised a fool ; — 
’Tie Glory prompts, and as thou read’s! 
attend, 

l:ihe dictates pity, and becomes uiy friend ; 
iiho bids each cold and dull reflection flee, 
.tnd violds her gbelbume to distress and 
me 1— 


AN EPISTLE TO A PBIEND 
[ 1780 ] 

W’liY, I rue, thou say’st the fools at Court 
denied. 

Growl vengeance, — and then take the other 
side-, 

The unfed flatterer borrows satire's power, 
Aa sweets unshelter’d run to vapid sour. 

Out thou, the counsel to my closest tliought, 
Rohcld’at it ne’er in fulsome stanzas wrou^it. 
The Muse I court ne’er fam’d on venal souls. 
Whom suppliants angle, and poor praise con- 
trols ; 

.She, yet unekill’d in all but fancy’s dream. 
Sang to the w'oods, and Mira was bee ttienlo. 
Out when she cees a titled nothing stand 
The ready cipher of a trembling land,— 

Not of that simple kind that placed alone 
Are useless, harmless things, and threaten 
none,— 

But those which, join’d to figures, well express 
A strengthen’d tribe that oraplify distress. 
Grew in proportion to tlieir number great, 
And help each other in the ranks of state ; — 
When tWs and mote the pensive Muses sue, 
They leave the vales and willing nymphs to 
thee; 

To Court on wings of agile anger speed. 

And paint to freedom’s sous each guileful 
deed. 

Hence rascals teach the virtues they detest, 
And fright base action from sin’s wavering 
breast i 

Por though the knave may aeom the Muse’s 
arts, 

tier sting may haply pierce more timid hearts, 
Horae, though they wish it, are not steel’d 
enough, 

iCor is each would-be vBiaiii conscience-proof, 


And what, my friend, is loft my song besides ? 
No school-dny wcullli that roll’d in silver 
tides, 

No dreams of hope tliat won my early will. 
Nor love; that pain’d in temporary Ihiill j 
No gold to deck iny plcasuro-scorn’d abode, 
No friend to whisper peace, — to give luc 
food ; — 

Poor to the World I’d yet not live in vain, 
Bui allow its lords their hearts, and my dis- 
dain. 

Yet shall not Haliro all niy song engage 
In indiscriminate and idle rage ; 

True praise, where Virtue prompts, shall gild 
each line. 

And long— if Vanity deceives not— shine. 

For tliough in harsher strains, the sfroins ol 
woo. 

And unadoni’d, my heart-felt immnurs flow. 
Yet time shall bo when this fhino humbled 
friend 

Shall to more lofty heights bis noles extend, 
A Man — tor other title wore too poor— - 
.Such as ’twore almost virtue to adore. 

Ho shall (he ill tlmt loads my heart exhale, 
As tbesim vapours from Ihedew-prcas’d vale ; 
Himself unin,iurmg shall now warmth infuse. 
And call to blossom every wnnl-nipp’d Musi', 
Then shall my grateful stolus his ear rejoiee. 
His mime haritumious thriU'd on Mira’s voice ; 
Hound the reviving bays new sweets stiall 
spring. 

And SitJsuionNK’s fame tlirough laugliing 
Talleys ring. 


THE CANDIDATE 

A. ponttoAt epibtlw to thE Atitnons oi» 
THl! ‘monthly nEVfEW’ 

Multa quidem nobis faemnis mala saeiio 
poetae 

(Utvineta egomet caedaln men) cum libi 
libruin 

SolHcito damus, aut fesso, &c. 

Hon. £pisi. ii. 1. 

AN INTBODtJCTOBY AODBESS OP THE AOTUOll 
TO HIS POElES, 

Ve idler tbings, that soothed ray hours of 
core, 

UTierc would ye wander, triflors, tell mo 
wliere ? 
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As maids neglected, do ye fondly dote, 

On tlte fair typo, or the embroider’d coat ; 
Detest my modest shelf, and long to fly, 
Where princely Popes, and mighty Miltons 
lie? 

Taught but to sing, and that in simple style. 
Of Dycia’s lip, and Musidora’s smile j — 

Go then 1 and taste a yet iinfelt disfress. 

The fear that guards the eaptivating proas ; 
Whose maddening region should ye once 
explore, 

No refuge yields my tongueless mansion more. 
But thus ye’ll grieve, Ambition’s plumage 
stript, 

‘ Ah, would to Hcoven, we’d died in manu- 
script 1 ’ 

Your unsoil’d page each yawning wit shall 
lice, 

— For few will rend, and none admire like 
mo.— 

Its place, wlierc spiders silent hards enrobe, 
(Squeezed betwixt Cibber’s Odes and Illack- 
more’a Job j 

Where froth and mud, that varnish and de- 
form. 

Feed llie lean erilic and tlio fattening worm ; 
’riien sent disgraced— thn unpaid printer’s 
bane— 

To mnd Moorllelds, or sober Chancery Lane, 
On dirty stalls I seo your hopes expire, 

Vex’d by the grin of ycinr unheeded sire. 
Who half reluctant has his rare resign’d, 
Dike a leased parent, and is rusldy kind. 

Yet rush not nil, but let some .seoufgo forth. 
View ilie strange land, and tell us of its worth ; 
And should lie Ihero barbarian usage meet. 
The patriot scruji sliall warn us to retreat. 

And tliou, the first of thy eccentric race, 
A forward imp, go, search t he dangerous place. 
Where Fame’s elernal blossoms tempt each 
hard, 

Thougli dragon-wits Ihere keep eternal guard ; 
Hope not unhurt the golden spoil to seize, 
The Muses yield, as the Hesperides ; 

Who bribes the guardian, all his labour’s 
done, < 

For every maid is willing to be won. 

Before the lords of verse a suppliant stand, 
And beg our passage through the fairy land : 
Beg more — to search for sweets eaoli blooming 
field, 

And oi'op the blossoms, woods and valleys 
yield ; 


To sn.itch llie tints that beam on Fancy’s 
bow ; 

And feel the fires on Genius’ wings that glow ; 
Braise without meanness, without flaUery 
sloop. 

Soothe witboul fear, and without trembling 
hope. 

TO THE EEADEK 

The following Poem being itself of an 
introductory nature, its author supposes it 
can require but little preface. 

It is pubiislicd with a view of obtaining 
the opinion of tlic candid and judicious 
render, on the merits of the writer, ns a pioet ; 
very few, lie apprehends, being in such cases 
Bufllciently impartial to decide for themselves. 

It is addressed to tlio Authors of the 
ilonOibj Smew, as to critics of acknowledged 
merit ; an acquaintance with whose labours 
has afforded llie writer of the Epislle a reason 
for directing it lo tliem in particular, and, 
he prosuincs, will yield to others a just anti 
sufficient pica tor Ibe proterence. 

Pamillor with disappointment, he slioll not 
be iiuicli surprised to find lie lias mistaken his 
talent. However, if not cgregiously the dupe 
of his vanity, lie promises to his renders some 
entertainment, and is assured, that however 
little in the ensuing Poem is worlliy of ap- 
plause, there is yet less iliut merits contempt. 


TO THE AUTIIOaS OF THE 
‘MONTHLY KEVIEW’ 

Thu pious pilot, whom the Gods provide, 
Through the rough seas tlio shatter'd bark lo 
guide. 

Trusts not alone his knowledge of the deep. 
Its rocks that threaten, and its sands that 
sleep J 

But, whilst with niceslskill he steers his way. 
The guardian Tritons hear their favourite 
pray. 

Hence borne bis vows to Neptune’s coral 
dome. 

The God relents, and shuts each gulfy tomb. 

Thus as on fatal floods to fame I steer, 

I dread the storm, that ever rattles here. 
Not think enough, that long my yielding .soul 
lias felt the Muse’s soft, but strong control, 
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Nor think enougli lliat manly filrcnglh and ( 

6090 , 

Such as hare pleased a triend, will atrangcts 
please, 

But, suppliant, io the critic’s throne I bow, 
Here burn my incense, and hare pay my vow ; 
That censure hush’d, may every blast give 
o’er. 

And the lash’d coxcomb hiss contempt no 
more. 

And ye, whom authors dread or dare in vain. 
Affecting modest hopes, or poor disdain, 
Uecoive a bard, who, neither mad nor mean, 
llespises each extreme, and sails between ; 
Who tears ; but has, amid his fears confess’d, 
The conscious virtue of a Muse oppress’d ; 

A Muse in rbanging limes and stal ions nursed. 
By nature honour’d, and by fortune cursed. 

No servile strain of abject hope she brings. 
Nor soars pTeaumptuo«.i, with unwearied 
wings, 

I Hut, pruned tor flight— the future all her 
I core — 

. Would know her strength, and, if not strong, 

' forbear. 

I The supple slave to regal pomp hosrs down, 
i{ Froslralo to posrer, and cringing to a crown ; 

I, The bolder villain spurns a docont awe, 
ij Tramples on rule, and breaks through every 
a law ! 

But he srhose soiU on honest truth relies, 

, Nor moanly flatters posror, nor.madly flies. 

I Thus timid authors bear an abject mind, 

And plead tor mercy they but seldom find. 
Some, as the desperate, to the halter run, 

' Baldly deride the fate they cannot shun ; 

But such there ate, whose minds, not taught 
to sloop, 

Tetliopo for fame, and dare avow their hope, j 
Who neither brave the judges of tlieir cause, 
i Nor beg in soothing strains a brief applause. 
.And such I’d be ; — and ere my fate is past, 
Ere clear’d with honour, or svith culprits cast, 
tCunibly at Iicarnhig’s bax I’U state my case, 

^ And welcome Uien, distinction or disgrace I 
I When in tile man the fliglits of fancy reign, 
Rule in the lienrt, or revel in the brain, 

,1 As busy Thought her irild creation apes, 
.And hangs delighted o’er her varying shapes. 
It asks a judgment, wtighty and discreet, 

J To kimw where wisdom prompts, and where 
conceit ; 

Alike their draughts to every scTibhler'.s mind 


(Blind Io Iheir faults ns fa their danger 
blind) 

We write enrnpturod, and sve write in luisU", 
Uream idle dreams, and cull them ihh>gs ot 
I laete. 

Improvement traeo in every p.altry line, 

And see, transported, es’cry dull design ; 

Are seldom caulioiis, nil advice detest. 

And ever think our osvn opinions best ; 

Nor shosvs my Muse a rauso-like spirit here. 
Who bids me pause, before I persevere, 

But she— who shrinks svhile medilaling 
flight 

In the svide way, svhose bounds delude her 
siglit, 

Yet tired in her own mazes still to roam. 

And cull poor banquets for the soul at Iiome, 
W'oiild, ere she ventures, ponder on Iho 
way, 

liCal dangers yet unlliought-of flight betray ; 
Ijcst her Icarian wing, by wits unplumed. 

Be rohh’d of nil the honours she nsaumed ; 
And Duliiess swell,— n black and dismal sen, 
Uapinglier grave; ivldle censures madden me. 

,Such wns ids fale, wlu) flew loo near Hie sun, 
Hljot farhoyond ids strengl.li, and wns undone; 
Such is ids fate, svho creeping at Hie slinrn 
The billow sweeps him, and be ’s found no 
more. 

Ob I for some (lod, to Iiear my fortunes fair 
Midway bol.wi.xt presimipliun and despair I 
‘ Has then some friendly eritiu’s former 
hlosv 

Taught theo a prudenoe authors seldom 
Jtnoiv ? ’ 

Not BO ! their anger and their love unt ried, 

. A wo-taught prudence deigns to tend my 
side: 

Life’s hopes ill-sped, Ihe Muse’s hopes grow 
I poor, 

, And though tliey flatter, yet they charm no 
more ; 

, Experience points svhere lurking dangers lay, 

, And as I run, thrmvs caution in my way. 

There svos a night, when wintry winds did 
I rage, 

Hard by a ruin’d pile, I met a sage ; 
Besembling him the time-struck place ap- 
, poar’d. 

Hollow its voice, ond moss its spreading 
i beard ; 

Whose* fate-lopp’d hrow', the bat’s and 
i beetle’s dome. 
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Shook, nsi the hunlpcl owl flew hooting homo. 
His bi'pnst was bronzed by many an eastern 
blast, 

And fourscore winters seem’d he lo have past, 
llis thread-bare coat the supple osier bound. 
And with slow feet he press’d the sodden 
ground. 

Where, aa he heard the wild-wing’d Rurua 
blow, 

He shook, from looks ns white, December’s 
snow ; 

Inured to storm, his soul ne’er bid it eense, 
Hut look’d within him meditated peace. 

Rather, I said — for silver hiiirs inspire. 

And oft I call the bending peasant Sire — 

Tell me, ns hern bene.ilh this ivy bower. 

That w'oi'ks tantaslie round its trembling 
tower, 

We Iienr Heaven’s guilt-alarming thunders 
roar. 

Tell me Ihe pains and pleasures of the poor ; 
Ror Hope, just spent, requires a sad adieu. 
And Fear acquaints me 1 shall live wilh joii. 

There was a lime when, by Deluhion led, 

.V Hcene ot saetod bliss iiruimd me spread, 

On Hope’s, ns Pisgah’s lofty top, 1 stoorl, 
And saw my Canaan there, my promiaed good; 
A (lumsnnd seenes of joy Hie clime healow’d, 
And wine and oil Ihrougii vision’s valley 
flow’d i 

As Moses his, I oall'd my prospect hlcss’d. 
Ami gazed upon the good I ne'er possess’d : 
On Ibis side Jordan doom’d by fate lo stand, 
Wiiilst happier Joshuas win Ihcprnmisedland. 

‘ ftm,’ said Ihe Page — ‘ bu this thy care suii- 
press'd i 

The stale Ihe Oods shall ehoose thee vs Ihe 
best : 

llich it thou art, they ask thy praises more. 
And would thy patienco svhen (hey make thee 
poor ; 

Hut other thoughts within thy bosom reign, 
And other subjects vex thy busy brain, 
Poetic wreaths thy vainer dreams excite, 
And thy sad stars have destined thee to write ; 
Then since that task Ihn ruthless fates decree. 
Take a tew precepts from the Gods and mo I 
' He not too eager in the arduous chaco ; 
Who pants for triumph seldom wins the nice : 
Venture not all, but wisely hoard Uiy wnrtli, 
And let thy labours one by one go forth : 
Rome happier scrap capricious wits may find 
On a fair day, and he profusely kind j 


Which, buried in the rubbish ot a throng, 
Had pleased as little as a new-year’s song. 

Or lover’s veiw, that cloy’d wilh nauseous 
sweet. 

Or birthday ode, that ran on ill-pair’d feet. 
Merit not nlwaj'S — Fortune feeds the bard, 
And as f ho W'him inclines bestows reward : 
None without wit, nor wilh it numbers gain; 
To plea.se is hard, but none sliall please in 
vain : 

As n coy mistress is the humour’d town, 

Loth every lover wilh success lo crown ; 

He who would win must every effort try, 

Sail in the mode, and lo the fasliion fly j 
Must gay or grave lo every humour dross. 
And watch the lucky Moment of Success ; 
That eniighl, no more his eager hopes are 
Croat. ; 

But vain are Wit imd I.ove, when that is lost .’ 

Thus said tlie ttoii ; for now n God he grew. 
His while locks changing to a gulden hue. 
And from his shoulders hung a man tie azure- 
blue. 

His sotlening eyes Ihe winning charm dis- 
closed 

Of dove-like Delia when her doubts reposed j 
Mira’s alone a softer lustre bear. 

When wo beguiles them of an nngel's lent' j 
Beauteous and young the smiling phantom 
stood, 

Then sought on airy wing his blest abode. 

Ah ! truth, dislnsleful in poetic theme. 
Why IS 1 he Muse compell’d to own her dream ? 
Whilst forward W’its had sworn to every line, 
I only wish lo make its moral mine. 

Say then, 0 ye w’ho tell how authors speed. 
May IIoiio indulge her flight, and 1 euecced ? 
Say, shall my name, to fiilure song prefix’d, 
Be with tho meanest ot the tuneful mix’d p 
Shall my soft strains the modest maid engage. 
My graver numbers move Ihe silver’d sage. 
My tender themes delight tho lover’s heart, 
And comfort to the poor my solemn songs 
impart ? 

For Oh ! thou Hope’s, thou Thought’s 
eternal King, 

Who gav’at them power to charm, and me to 
sing— 

Chief to Uiy praise my willing numbers soar, 
And in my happier transports I adore ; 
Mercy ! thy softest atlrilmtc proclaim, 
Thyself in nbsrract, thy more lovely name ; 
That flings o’er all rfiy' grief a cheering ray. 
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As the full moon-beam gilds the watery way. 
And then too, Love, my soul’s resiaUess lord, 
Shall many a gentle, generous strain aSord, 
To all the soil of sooty passions blind. 

Pure ss embracing angels, and as kind ; 

Our Mira’s name in future limes shall aliinc. 
And— though the harshest— .Shepherds envy 
mine. 

Then let me, (pleasing task!) however 
h.wJ, 

Join, ns of old, the prophet and the bard ; 

It not, ah I shield me from tho dire disgrace. 
That haunts tho wild and visionary race ; 
Let me not draw my lengthen’d linos along, 
And tire in untamed infamy of song. 

Lest, in .some dism if Ounciad’s future page, 

1 stand the Cibbbb of tliis tuneless age ; 
Lest, if another Pose th’ indulgent skies 
Hhonid give, inspired by all their deities. 

My luckless name, in his immortal strain, 
Slioidd, blasted, brand me as a second Cain ; 
'doom’d in that sung to live against my will, 
t^bom all must scorn, and yet whom none 
could kill. 

The youth, Mskted by tho maiden’s art, 
Persists, and time subduas her kindling heart ; 
Co strong entreaty yields the widow’s vow, 
mighty walls to bold besiegers bow ; 
ECepeate j prayers draw bounty from tho sky, 
ind heaven is won by importunity ; 

Durs, a projecting tribe, pursue in vain, 
fn Wlous trials, an uncertain gain ; 

Uadiy plunge on through every hope’s defeat, 
And with OUT ruin only, find tho cheat. 

And why then seek that luckless doom to 
share 7 ’ 

Who, I ?— To shun it is my only caro. 

I grant it true, that others better tell 
Of mighty WoEFB, who conquer’d as he tell ; ‘ 
Of heroes bOT.t, their threaten'd realms to 
save, 

Whom Fame anoints, and Knvy tends whose 
grave; 

Of crimson’d fields, where Fate, in dire array, 
dives to the breathless the ahottrbreathing 
clay; 

Oats, a young train, by humbler fountains 
dream, 


* ’Seriberbi Vsito fertls. et hosttum 
\ Icter, Sfseanii eamilnis allte, 

Qwp tew rawque ferox navibua, aut eanls 
jrtles, ges»>rit,’*e„ *c. 

Koa. Oif. Lib. 1. 0. 


Mor taste presumptuous the Pierian stream ; 
When Bod nay’s triumph comes on eagle-wing, 
Wo hall the victor, whom wo fear to sing ; 
Nor tell we bow each hostile chief goes on. 
The luckless Lee, Or wary Washington ; 

How Spanish bombast blusters— they were 
bent. 

And French politeness dulcifies — defeat. 

My modest Muse forbears to speak of kings. 
Lest fainting stanzas blest the name she sings ; 
For wlio — the tenant of the beechen shade. 
Dares tlie big thought in regal breasts per- 
vade? 

Or search his soul, whom each too-favouring 
God 

Gives to delight in plunder, pomp, and blood P 
No : let me, free from Cupid’s frolic round, 
Bejoice, or more rejoice by Cupid bound ; 

Of laughing girls in smiling couplets tell. 

And paint the dark-brow’d grove, where 
wood-nympba dwell ; 

Who bid invading youths their vengeance feel. 
And pierce the votive hearts tliey mean to 
I heal. 

j Siidi were the themes I knew in sehool-day 
ease. 

When first the moral magic learn’d to please. 
Ere Judgment told how transports warm’d 
the breast. 

Transported Fancy there her stoics imprest ; 
The soul in varied raptures leam’d to fly. 
Felt all their force, and never question’d 
why; 

No idle doubts could then lier peace molest, 
.She found delight, and left to heaven the rest ; 
Soft joys fn Evening’s placid shades were 
bom; 

And where sweet fragrance wing’d the balmy 
mom. 

When tile wild thought roved vision’s circuit 
o’er, 

.And caught the raptures, caught, alas I no 
more : 

No care did then a dull attention ask. 

For study pleased, and that was every task ; 
No guilty dreams stalk’d that heaven-fa vour’cl 
round. 

Heaven-guarded too, no Envy entrance found; 
Nornumerous wants, that vex advandngsge, 
Nor Flattery’s silver’d tale, nor Sorrow’s sage ; 
Frugal Affiiction kept each growing dart, 

T* o’etwhelm in future days’thebl.'eding heart 
No soepfe art veii’d Pride in Truth’s dkguise^ 
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But prayer unsoil’d of doubt besieged the 
skies ; 

Ambition, avarice, care to man retired, 

Nor came desires more quick, than joys de- 
sired. 

A summer morn there svas, and pas.sing fair. 
Still was the breeze, and hedtb perfum^ the 
air ; 

Theglowing east in crimson’d splendour shone, 
iVhat time the eye just marks the pallid moon, 
Vi’let-wing’d Zephyr funn’d each opening 
flower. 

And brush'd from fragrant cups the limpid 
shower ; 

A distant huntsman fill’d his cheerful horn. 
The vivid dew hung trembling on the thorn. 
And mists, like creeping rocks, arose to meet 
the morn. 

Huge giant shadows spread along tho plain. 
Or shot from towering rocks o’er half the main. 
There to the slumbering hark the gentle tide 
Stole soft, and faintly beat against its side ; 
Such is that sound, svhich fond designs convoy, 
When, true to love, the damsel speeds away ; 
The sails unshaken, hung aloft unfurl’d, 

And simpering nigh, iho languid current 
curl’d ; 

A crumbling ruin, once a oity’s pride, 

Tho well-please 1 eye through withering oaks 
descried, 

IMiere Sadness, gazing on time’s ravage, 
hung, 

And Silence to Destruction’s trophy clung — 
Save that as morning songsters ewell'd thedr 
lays. 

Awaken’d Echo humm’d repeated praise : 
The lark on quavering pinion woo’d the day. 
Less towering linnets fill’d tho vocal spray. 
And song-invited pilgrims rose to pray. 

Here at a phie-presl hill’s embroider’d bass 
I stood, and hail’d the Genius of tho place. 
Then was it doom’d by fate, my idle heart, 
Soften’d by Nature, gave access to Act ; 

The Muse approach’d, her sycen-song 1 heard. 
Her magic felt, and all her charms revered : 
E'er since she rules in absolute control, 

And Mira only dearer to my soul. 

Ah ! tell me not these empty joys to fly, 

If they deceive, I would deluded die ; 

To the fond themes my heart so early wed, 
So soon in life to blooming yisions led, 

So prone to run tbe vague uncertain course, 
’Tis more than death to think of a divorce. 


What wills the poet of the favouring gods. 
Led to their shrine, and blest in their abode, 
What when he dlls the glass, and to each youth 
Names his loved meld, and glories in his truth ? 
Not India’s spoils, tho splendid nabob’s pride, 
Not the full trade of Hermes' own Cheapside, 
Nor gold itself, nor all the Ganges laves. 

Or shrouds, well shrouded in his sacred ssaves ; 
Nor gorgeous vessels deck’d in trim array, 
Which the more noble Themes bears far away; 
Let those whose nod makes sooty subjects flee. 
Hack with blunt steel the savory callipee ; 
Let those whoso ill-used wealth their country 

fly. 

Virtue-scom’d wines from hostile France to 
buy; 

Favour’d by late, let such in joy appear, 

I Their smuggled cargoes landed thrice n year ; 
Disdaining these, for simpler food I'll look, 
And crop my beverage at the mantled brook, 
O Virtue ! brighter tlian the noon-tide ray, 
My humble prayers with sacred joys repayl 
Health to my limbs may the kind Gods impart, 
.4ntl thy fair form delight my yielding heart! 
Grant me to shun each vile inglorious road, 
To eee iky way, and trace each moral good : 
If more — ^let Wisdom’s sons my page peruse, 
And decent credit deck my modest Muse. 

Nor deem it piide that prophesies, my song 
Shall please the sons of teste, and please them 
long. 

Say ye 1 to whom my Muse submissive brings 
ileriirst-fruitoffering.andon trembling wings. 
May she not hope in future days to soar, 
Wltero fancy’s sons have led the way before ? 
Where genius strives in each ambrosial bower 
To snatch with agilehand the opening flower ? 
To cull what sweets adorn the mounfam's 
brows 

What humbler llossoms crown the vales be- 
low ? 

To blend with these the stores by art refined, 
And give the moral Flora to tho mind ? 

Par other scenes my timid hour admits, 
Belentless erities, and avrn^ng wits ; 

E’en coxcombs take a licence from their pen, 
And to each ' let-bim-perlsh ’ cry Amen 1 
And thus, with wits or toolsmybeartshallcsy, 
For if they please not, lot the trifles die : 

> QnldcIcdicatunitioscitApolIincin 
VatesV quid oral, dc patera novum 
Fnndons llquoremV de., de. 

liOK. bib. I. xxxl. 
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Die, Mul be lott in dark oblivion '« ahore, 

And never rise to tc\ their author more. 

I -would not dream o’er some soft liquid line. 
Amid a thousand blunders form’d to shine ; 
'Vet rather this, than that dull scribbler be, 
From every fault, and every beauty free. 
Curst with lame thoughts and mediocrity. 
Some have I found so thick beset with .spots 
’Twas hard to trace tlieir beauties through 
tlieir blots ; 

And these, as tapers round asick-man’s room. 
Or passing ehimcs,lmt warn’d mo of the tomb 1 
0 ! if you blast, at once eonsimie my hays, 
And damn me not with mutilated praise. 


WUli candour judge ; and, a young bard in 
view. 

Allow for Hint, and judge with kindness too ; 
Faults he must own, though hard for him to 
And, 

Xot to some happier merits quite so blind ; 
These if mistaken Fancy only sees. 

Or Hope, that takes Deformity for these; 

If Dunce, the crowd-befitting title, falls, 

His lot, and Dulness her nosv subject calls, — 
To the poor bard alone your cen.sutos give — 
Let his fame die, hut let his honour live ; 
Laugh if you must — ^be candid ns you can. 
And when you lash the Poet, spare the Man, 
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Ms Loud, — That tho lonfteiit poem in this his Iiiends found cause to dislcust, and whoso 
collection was honoured by the notice of your aclcnowledgcd candour no enemy liad fhe 
Lordship’s right honourable and eser-valuod temerity to deny. 

relation, Mr, Fos j tliat it should he the last With such cncourngemont, I present my 
which engaged his attention ; and that some hook to your Lordship ! the Account of the 
parts of it were marked with his approbation ; Life and n'ritings of Lopa de Vega has 
me circumstances productive of better hopes taught me what I am to expect ; I there per- 
ot uitimato success than I had dared to enter- ceivo how your Lordship can write, and am 
fain before I was gratified with a knowledge of there taught how you con judge of wtiipps : 
them i and the hope thub raised leads mo to my faults, however numerous, I know will 
ask permission that I may dedicate this book none of them escape through inattention, nor 
to your Lordship, to whom that truly great will any merit he lost for want of discernmenf: 
and greatly lamented personage was so nearly my verses are before him who has written 
allied in family, so closely bound in aSection, elegantly, who has judged with accuracy, and 
and in whose mind prcsMes tlie&amc critical whohaagivenunertuiTOcalptoototahilitiesin 
taste which ho exerted to the delight of all a work of difllciill y ; — a translation of poetry, 
who heard him. He doubtless united with his which few persons in this kingdom are able 
unequalled abililios a fund of good-nalurc ; to read, and in the estimation of talents not 
and this possibly led him to speak favourably hitherto justly appreciated. In this view, I 
of, and give sattsfaction to srriters, with whose cannot but feel some apprehension: but I 
productions he might notbe entirely satisfied : know also, that your Lordship is apprised oi 
nor must I allow myself to suppose his desire ths great dilTicuUy of wilting well ; that you 
of obliging was withholden, when he honoured will make much nllownnco for failures, if not 
any effort of mine with his approbation : but, too frequently repeated; and, as you esii 
my Lord, ns there was discrlminalion in the.uccurntolydisoern.soyotiwillreadilyopprove, 
opinion he gave; eshedidnotveil indifference all Uio better and more happy efforts of one, 
for insipid mediocrity of coniposilion under who places the highest value upon your 
any general expression of cool approval ; I Imrdship’s approbation, and who has the 
allow myself to draw a favourable conclusion honour to he, 
fromtheverdictofonewho had the superiority Mv Lord, 

of intellect tow would dispute, which ho made Your Lordship's most faithful 
manifest by a force of eloquence peculint to nnd obliged humble scivanl, 

llimself I whose excellent judgment no one of ■ ’ Ono. CnAnnF, 
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About twenty-five years since was published 
a poem railed Thr Library ; which, in no long 
time, was followed by two others, The Viltaye, 
and The Newspaper: these, with a few 
alterations and udditions, are here reprinted ; 
and are aecomiianied by a poem of greater 
length, and several shorter attempts, now, 
for the first time, before the public ; whose 
reception of them creates in their author 
something more tlian common solicitude, be- 
cause he conceives that, with the judgment to 
be formed of these latter productions, upon 
whatever may bo found intrinsically meri- 
torious or defective, there will be united an 
inquiry into the relative degree of praise or 
blame which they may be thought to deserve, 
when compared with the more early attempts 
of the same writer. 

And certainly, were it the principal employ- 
ment of a man’s life to compose verses, it 
might seem reasonable to expect that he 
would continue to improve os long os ho 
continued to live ; though, even then, there 
is some doubt whether such improvement 
would follow, and perhaps proof might be 
adduced to iiow it would not! but when, 
to this ‘ tile traie,’ is added some ' caUiny,' 
with superior claims upon his lime and atten- 
tion, his progress in the art of versification 
will probably be in proportion neitlier to the 
years he has lived, net even to the attempts 
ho has made. 

llliile composing the first-published of 
these poems, the author was honoured with 
the notice and oialated by the advice of the 
Bight Honourable Edmund Burke ; part of 
it >rea written in his presence, and the whole 
submitted to bis jud^nent ; receiving, in its 
progress, the benefit of his correction: I hope, 
toerefwe, to obtahi pardon of the reader, if 
1 eagerly seise the occasion, and, after so 
long a sltenoe, endeavour to express a grateful 
sensool tho benefits I have received bom this 
who was solicitous for my more 
(Otenfilol totwests, as well as benevolently 
ofixious tor my ef^(t,as a writer. 

, I win nut (Wter upon tbo subject of his 
A 


extraordinary abilities ; it would be vanity, 
it would bo weakness in me to believe that 
I could make them better known or more 
admired than they now are: but of his 
private worth, of his wishes to do good, of 
his affability and condescension ; bis readi- 
ness to lend assistance when be knew it was 
wanted, and his delight to give praise where 
ha thought it was deserved ; of these 1 may 
write with some propriety. All know tliat his 
powers were vast, his acquirements various : 
and I take leave to add, that he applied 
thorn with iinromiited attention to those ob- 
jects which ho believed tended to the honour 
and welfare of his country. But it may not 
be so generally understood that he was ever 
assiduous in the more private duties of a 
benevolent nature, that he delighted to give 
encouragement to any promise of ability, 
and assistance to any appearance of dosort : 
to what purposes ho employed his pen, and 
with what eloquence he apake in the senate, 
will be told by many, who yet may be 
ignorant of the solid instruction, as well as 
the fascinating pleosanlry, foimd in bla com- 
mon convoTsaifon, amongst his friends, end 
his affectionate manners, amiable disposition, 
and seal for Uieir happiness, which he mani- 
fested in the hours of retirement wiUi his 
family. 

To this gentleman T was indebted for my 
knowledge of Sir J'oshua Beynolds, who was 
os well known to his friends for his perpetual 
fund of good-humour and his unceasing 
wishes to oblige, as ho was to the public for 
the extraordinary productions of his pencil 
and his pen. By him 1 was favoured with an 
introduction to Boetpr Johnson, who honoured 
me with his notice, and assisted me, as Mr. 
Boswell has told, with remarks and emenda- 
tions for a poem X was about to publish.! 
The doctor had been often wearied by applica- 
tions, and did not readily comply with re- 
quests for his opinion; not from any un- 
willingness to oblige, but from a painful 

» Sec the Ufr effi, Johnson, by Boswell, vol. Iv, 
> p. ISiS octavo edition. 
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conleutLon in his mind, betueen n desire of 
giving ploaauie and a determination to speak 
truth. No man can, I think, publish a work 
without some expectation of satisfying those 
who are to judge of its merit : but I can, 
with the utmost regard to veracity, speak my 
fears, as predominating over every pre-in- 
dulgcd thought of a more favourable nature, 
when I was toid that a judge so discerning 
iiod consented to read and give his opinion 
of The Village, the poem I hud prepared for 
publication. The time of suspense ana not 
long protracted j I was soon favoured with 
a few words from Sir Joshua, who obscivcd, — 

‘ If I knew how cautious Doctor Jolmson was 
in giving commendation, I should be well 
satisfied with the portion dealt to mo in his 
letter,’ — Of that letter the following is a 
copy : 

‘ SlB, 

‘ I have sent you back Mr, Crabbo’a poem j 
which I read ivith great delight. It is 
original, vigorous, and elegant. 'I'ho altera- 
tions which I have made, I do not leguire 
him to adopt ; for my lines are, perhaps, not 
often better [than] his oivn : but be may 
take mine and his own together, and perhaps, 
botwoen them, produce something bstter 
than either. — He is not to think his copy 
wantonly defaced : a wet sponge will wash 
nil the red linos away, and loavo the pages 
clean. — His Dedication * will be least liked : | 
it were better to contract it into a short | 
sprightly address. — I do not doubt of Mr. 
Ciabbe’s success. 

' I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

‘ Saji: Johnson.’ 

‘ March 4, 1783.’ 

That I was fully satisfied, my readers will 
do mo the justice to believe ; and 1 hope they 
will pardon me, if there should appear to 
them any impropriety in publishing the 
favourable opinion ex^iressed in a private 

> Noitber Of these wore adopted ; tlie author 
had writteu, about that time, soiao versos to the 
memory of loid Bohart liI.mnors, brother to the 
lata DUKe of Butlaud ; and these, by a junctioii. 
it Is nrastmiod, Dot fbiccd or uniiatui'al, lornt tho 
ronclnding part of The Village, 


letter : they will judge, and truly, that by so 
doing, I wish to bespeak their good opinion, 
but have no design of extorting their applause. 
I would not hazard an appearance so osten- 
tatious to gratify my vanity, but I vcntuic to 
do it in compliance with my fears. 

After these was published The Neuisjiaper : 
it had not the advantage of such previous 
criticism from any friends, nor perhaps so 
much of my own attention as I ought to have 
given to it ; but tiio iiiiprcs.sion w as disposed 
of, and I will not pay so tittle lespcct to tho 
judgment of my readers as now to suppress 
what they tlicn approved. 

Since the publication of this poem more than 
twenty years have elap.sed, and I am not 
williout apprehension, lest so long a silence 
should be construed info a blamablo neglect 
of my own interest, which those excellent 
friends were desirous of promoting; or, 
what is yet worse, into a want of gratitude 
for their assistance ; since it becomes me to 
suppose, they considered these first atleiupts 
as promises of better things, and their favours 
as stimulants to future exertion. And hero, 
be the construction put upon luy apparent 
negligence what it mag, let me not suppress 
my testimony to tho liberality of those who 
aro looked up to, as patrons and encouragers 
of litciary merit, or indeed of merit of any 
kind ; their patronego has never been refused, 
1 conceive, when it has been reasonably ex- 
pected or modestly required ; and it would 
be difficult, probably, to instance, in tbe.se 
times and in this country, any one who 
merited or was supposed to merit assistance, 
but who nevertheless languished in obscurity 
or necessity for want of it j unless in those 
cases where it was prevented by the leaolu- 
tion ol impatient pride, or wearied by Hie 
solicitations of determined profligacy. And 
while the subject is before me, I am unwilling 
to pass silently over the debt of gratitude 
wbicli I owe to the memory of two deceased 
noblemen. His Grace the late Duke of But- 
loiid, and llie Bight Honourable the Lord 
Tburlow; sensible of the honour done me 
by their notice, and the benefits received from 
them, I trust this acknowledgment will be 
imputed to its only motive, a grateful sense 
of tlieir favours. 

Upon this subject I could dwoU with much 
pleasure; but, to gife a reason lor that 
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•tlipQuciLncQ uC neglect, os it is mote diOtcuUi 
so, tiaiixiily, it is less required. In truth, I 
have, for many years, intended a republica- 
Uon of these poems, as soon as I should 
be able to join with them such other of later 
date as might not driu'ive me of the little 
credit the farmer had obtained. Long in- 
deetl has this purpose 'been procrastinated : 
und if the duties of a ptofessiun, not before 
pressing upon me ; if the claims of a sitmt- 
lion, at that time imtried ; if diliidonce of 
my own judgment, und the loss of my earliest 
Itiemis, will not sunidontly ueflount fur iny 
delay, I must rely ujion tlie good-miture of 
my teiider, that lus will let lliom lu'ail as 
far 03 ho can, and find an additional axiology 
in tiiy fears of his censure. 

I'lieso feats being so prevalent wilb me, 
I determined nut to publish any thing more, 
unless I could first obtain the sanction of such 
an opinion as I might with some conlidence 
roly upon. I looked for a friend trim, 
having the discerning taste of ^Ir. Burke, 
and the critical sagacity of Doctor Johnson, 
would bestow upon my MS. tho attention 
requisite to form bis oxiiniun, and would then 
favour me with the result of his observations: 
and it was my singular good fortune to gain 
such assistance ; the opinion of a critic so 
qualified, and a friend so disposed to favour 
me. I bad been honoured by an introduction 
to the Right Honoutabia Charles- James Fox 
some years before, at the seat of Mr. Burke ; 
and being again with him, I received a pro- 
mise that ho would peruse any work I might 
send to him previous to its publication, and 
would give me his opinion ; at that time, 
I did not Uilnk myself aufUclently prepared ; 
and when, afterw^s, I had collected some 
poems tor his inspection, I found my right 
honourable friend engag^ by die a&irs of 
a great empire, and struggling witli the in- 
vntaracy of a fatal disease; os such dme, 
upon Such mind, ever .disposed to oblige ns 
that mind was, I could not obtrude the imtty 
business of criticising verses: but he te- 
ihembered tlie promise bo had kindly given, 
and reposted an oSet, which, though I had 
not presumed to expect, 1 was happy to 
ttcei^e, A copy of the puenu, now drat 
pub&hed, was munediaieiy sent to him, snd 
' (aethave the inlormatlon from Lord ItoUsmI, 
, ,tmd hie Lordship's p^ission lu inforni iny 


readers) the poem which t have named The 
Pariah Jiujister was heard by Mr, Fox, and it 
excited interest enough, by some of its parts, 
to gain for me the benelil of his judgment 
upon the whole. Whatever he approved, 
the reader will readily believe, I have oarcfullj'- 
retained ; the parts ho disliked are totally 
expunged, and others are substituted, which 
I hope rosoinblo those, more conformable 
to the taste of so admirable a judge. Nor 
can I deny myself the melancholy salisfaetion 
of adding, tliat these poems (and more es- 
pecially tho Storys of Pboebo Dawson, wllli 
some parts of the second book) were the last 
' compositions of their kind that engaged 
and amused tho capacious, the candid, the 
benevolent mind of this groat man, 

Tho above information I owe to the favour 
of the night Honourable Lord Holland ; nor 
this only, but to his Lordship I am indebted 
for some excellent remarks upon tho other 
parts of niy MS. It was not indeed my good 
fortune then to know that my vorscs were iu 
the hands of a nobleman who bud given proof 
of his accurate judgment as a critic, and Ids 
etegance as a writer, by favouring the public 
with an easy and spirited translation of some 
hiteresting scenes of a dramatic poet, not 
often rend in thi kingdonr. T'he Life of 
Lopes de Vega was then unknown to moj 
I had, in common with many English readers, 
heard of him, but could not Judge whether 
bis far-extended reputation was caused by 
the sublime eftoils of a mighty genius, or the 
imequalled facility of a rapid composer, aided 
by peculiar and fortunate circumstances. 
That any x)art of my MS. was honoured by 
the remarks of Lord Holland yields me a high 
degree of satisfaction, and his Lordship will 
perceive tho use I have made of them ; but 
I must feel some regret when I know to what 
small portion they were limited ; and dis- 
cetaing, as I do, tire taste and judgment 
bestow^ upon the verses of Lopez de Vega, 
I must perceive how much my own needed 
the assistauco afforded to one, who cannot 
bo sensible of the benefit ho has re- 
ceived. 

But how much soever I may lament the 
advantages lost, let me remember with gtati- 
tiida the helps I have obtained. With a 
single exception, every poem in tho ensuing 
colloction bas been submitted to the critical 
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sagacity ol a genlleiuan, uxjon irhoso skill 
and candouc their author could rely. To 
publish by advice of friend.s has been severely 
ridiculed, and that too by a poet, who pro- 
bably, without such advice, never made 
public any verses of his own : in fact, it 
may not bo easily determined who acts with 
less discretion, the writer who is encouraged 
to publush ids works, merely by tlic advice 
of friends srhoni be consulted, or he who, 
against advice, ])ubiiahcs from the sole en- 
couragement of his own opution. These are 
deceptions to be carefully avoided, and I 
was haiipy to escape the latter, by the friendly 
attentions of the Roveroud lUohard Turner, 
minister of tlreat Yarmouth. To tins gentlc- 
iiinu I am uidebtcd more than I am able to 
describe, or than he is wiliing to allow, for 
the time he has bestow ed upon the attempts 
I bavo made. He is, indeed, the kind of 
critic for whom every poet should devoutly 
W'ish, and tlie friend whom every man w oidd 
ho happy to acquire ; he has taste to discern 
all that is meritorious, and sagacity to detect 
whatsoever should ba diacaMcd ; ho gives 1 
just the opinion an author’s wisdom should 
oovel, however his vimity might prompt him 
to reject it ) what altogether to expunge and 
what to improve ho has repeatedly taught 
me, and, could I have obe.ycd hlni in the 
latter direction, as I invariably have in tbo 
former, the public would have found this 
collection niorc worthy its attention, and I 
should have sought the opinidn of the critic 
more void of apprchensicii.. 

But whatever I may hope or fo8r,whatevct 
assistance I have had or havo needed, it 
becomes me to leave my verses to the judg- 
ment of the reader, svithout ray endeovour 
to point out their merit, or an axiology for 
llieii detects : yet as, among the poetical 
attempts of one who has been for many 
years a priest, it may seem a wont of resxiect 
for the legitimate objects of his study, that 
uothing occurs, unless it be incidentally, of 
the great subjects of religion ; so it may 
appear a kind of ingratitude of a beneSced 
clergyman, that be has not employed Ms 
talent (be it estimated a.s it may) to some 
patriotic purpose; as in celebrating the 
unsubdued spirit of bis countrymen in their 
glorious resistance of those enemies, who 
would bave uo xieaee throughout tbo world, 


except that which is dictated to the druoxiing 
spirit of suCferuig hunumlty by the triumphant 
insolence of military success. 

Credit will be given to me, I hope, when I 
aSirm that subjects so interesting have the 
due weight with me, which the sacred nature 
of the one, and the national importance of 
the other, must impress upon every mind not 
seduced into carelessness for religion by the 
lethargic influence of a perverted philosophy, 
nor into inilifterencc for tlic cause of out 
country by hyperbolical or hypocritical pro- 
fessions of universal xihilantiiropy : but, after 
many eflnrls to satisfy myself by various 
trials on these subjects, I declined all further 
attempt, from a conviction lliat I slnnild not 
bo able to give satisfaction In my readers. 
Poetry of religious nature must indeed ever 
be clogged with almost insuperable dilliculty ; 
but there arc doubtless to be found poets who 
arc well qualified to celebrate the unanimous 
and heroic spirit of out countrymen, and to 
describe in appropriate colours some of those 
extraordinary scenes, which have been and 
are shifting in tlia faeo of Europe, with such 
dreadful celerity ; and to such X relinquish 
the duty. 

It remains for me to give the reader a brief 
view of those articles in the following collec- 
tion, which for the first time solicit his atten- 
tion. 

In the Parish llrgister, be will find an en- 
deavour once more to describe village- 
manners, not by adoptbig the notion of pas- 
toral simplicity or assuming ideas of rustic 
barbarity, but by more natural views of the 
peasantry, considered as a mixed body of 
persons, sober or xirofligate, and hence, in 
a great measure, contented or miserable. 
To this more general description are added 
tbo various characters which occur in the 
three ports of a Itegieier; Baptisms, Mar- 
riages, and Burials. 

I! the Birth of Flattery offer no moral, as 
an appendage to the fable, it is hoped that 
nothing of an immoral, nothing of improper 
tendency will bo imputed to a piece of poetical 
playfulness ; in fact, genuine praise, like all 
other species of truth, is known by its bearing 
full investigation ; it is what the giver is 
happy that he can jusUy bestow, and the 
receiver conscious that ho may boldly accept ; 
but adulation must evot bo afraid of inquiry, 
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aad mubt, in ptoportion to theic degrees of 
moral sensibility. 

Be shame ' to him that gives and him that 
takes.’ 

The verses Ur page 87 want a title ; not 
does the motto, although it gave occasion 
to them, altogether express the sense of the 
writer, who meant to observe that some of 
our best acquisitions, and some of our nobler 
conquests, are tendered ineffectual, by the 
p.ssbing away of opportunity, and the changes 
made by time ; an argument lliat such ac- 
quirements and moral habits are reserved 
for a state of being in which they have the 
uses here denied them. 

In the story of dfir Euitace Grey, an attempt 
is made to describe the wanderings of a mind 
first irritated by the consequences of error 
and misfortune, and afterwards soothed by 
a species of enthusiastic conversion, still 
keeping him insane ; a task very diliicult 
and, it the presumption of the attempt may 
find pardon, it will not be refused to tlie failure 
of the poeh It is said of out Shakspeare, 
respecting madness, 

' In that circle none dare walk but he : 

yet be it granted to one, who dares not to 
pass the boundary fixed for comman minds, 
at least to step near to the tremendous verge, 
and form some idea of the terrors that are 
slatkiog in the interdicted space. 

When first I had written Aarav, or The 
Gipsy, I bad no rmfavoutsbie opinion of it ; 
and had I been collecting my verses at that 
time for publication, I shouiil certainly have 
Included this tale. Nine years have since 
elapsed, and I continue to judge the same of 
i^ thus literally obeying one of the directions 
given by the prudence of criticism to the 
eagerness of the poetJ but bow far I may 
have conformed to rules of more importance 


must be left to the loss partial judgment of 
the readers. 

The concludmg poem, entitled Woman! 
was written at the time when the quotation 
from Mr. Ledyord was first made public; 
the expression has since become hackneyed ; 
but the sentiment is congenial with our feel- 
ings, and though somewhat amphfied in these 
verses, it is hoped they are not so far extended 
as to become tedious. 

After this brief account of his subjects, 
the author loavos them to their fate, not 
presuming to mako any remarks upon the 
kinds of vorsification ho has chosen, or tbo 
merit of the execution : ho has indeed brought 
forward the favourable opinion of his friends, 
and for tliat he earnestly hopes his motives 
ivill be lightly understood ; it was a step of 
which he felt the advantage while ho foresaw 
the danger : he was aware of the benefit, if 
his readers would consider him aa ona who 
puts on a defensive armour against hasty 
and determined severity ; but he feels also 
the haaard, lest they should suppose he looks 
upon himself to be guarded by hia friends, 
and so secure in the defence, that he may 
defy the fair judgment of logal orilioism. It 
will probably be said, * ho has brought with 
him bis testimonials to Iho bar of tlie public ; ’ 
and he must admit the truth of the remark ; 
but he bogs leave to observe in reply, that, 
of those who bear testimonials of any kind, 
tho greater numbers feel apprehension, and 
not security ; they ate indeed so far from 
tlie enjoyment of vicloty, of the exultation 
of triumph, that with all they can do for 
thomselves, with all their friends have done 
tor them, they are, like him, in dread of 
examination, and in tear of disappointment. 

ilmlon, Leicestershire, 

September, 1807. 
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Books aSord Consolation to the troubled 
Mind, by substituUug a lighter Kind o( 
Distress for its own — They are productive 
of other Advantages ; — An Author’s Hope 
of being known in distant Times — Arrange- 
ment of the Library — Size and Form of the 
Volumes — The ancient Folio, clasped and 
chained — Fashion prevalent even In this 
Place — The Mode of publishing in Num- 
bers, Pamphlets, &c. — Subjects of the diffe- 
rent Classes — Divinity — Controversy — ^The 
Friends of Aeligion often more dangerous 
thon her Foes— Sceptical Authors — lleason 
too much rejected by the fonnet Converts ; 
oxduaively relied upon by the latter — 
Philosophy ascending through tho Scale of 
Being to moral Subjects— Books of Medi- 
cine : their Variety, Variance, and Prone- 
ness to System : Uie Evil of this said the 
DilTiculty it causes — Farewell to this Study 
— Law i tile increasing Number of its 
Volumes — Supposed happy State of Mon 
without Laws — Progress of Society — 
Historians : their Subjects — Dramatic 
Autlioia, Tragic and Comic — ^Ancient 
Aomonccs — ^Thc Captive Heroine — ^Happi- 
ness in the Perusal of such Books : why — 
Criticism — Apprehensions of the Author 
removed bv the -Appearance of the Uenlus 
of the Place ; whose Aeasoning and Ad- 
monition conclude the Subject. 


Whum the sad soul, by care and grief op- 
press’d. 

Looks round the world, but looks in vain for 
rest ; 

When every object that appears in view. 

Partakes her gloom and seems dejected too ; 

Where shall affliction from itself retire? 

Where fade away and placidly expire P 

Alas 1 we fly to silent scenes in vain ; 

Core blasts the honours of the flow’ry plain; 

Care veils in clouds the sun’s meridian beam. 

Sighs through tho grove and murmurs in the 
stream ; 


For when the soul is labouring in despair. 

In vain the body breathes a purer air : 

No slorm-luss’d sailor .sighs for slumbering 
seas, — 

He dioads the tempest, but iiitokos the 
breeze ; 

On the smeotli mirror of ihe deep rcslilcs 
Aeflcctcd no, and o’er imruflled tides 
The ghost of every former danger glides. 
Thus, in the calms of life, we only sec 
A steadier image of our misery ; 

But lively gales and gently-clouded skies 
Disperse the sad reflections as they rise ; 

And busy thoughts and little cares avail 
To ease the mind, when rest and reason, fail. 
When the dull thought, by no designs em- 
ploy’d, 

Dwells on the post, or suffer’d or enjoy’d, 
We bleed anew In every former grief, 

And joys departed fmiiish no relief. 

Not Hope herself, w ith all her flattering art, 
Can cure tins stubborn sickness of the heart : 
The soul disdains each comfort she ptepatrs, 
And anxious searches for congenial cares j 
’Those lenient cares, which, with our own 
combined. 

By mix’d sensations ease Ih’ afflicted mind. 
And steal our grief away and leave their own 
behind ; 

A lighter grief I which feeling hearts endure 
Without regret, nor e’en demand a cure. 

But what strange art, what magic can dis- 
pose _ . 

The troubled mind to change its native woes ? 
Or lead us wilting from ourselves, to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than we P 
This, books can do nor this alone ; they 
give 

New views to life, and teoeh us how to live } 
They soothe the grieved, tho stubborn they 
chastise. 

Fools they admonish, ahd confirm the wise i 
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Their aid they yield to all : they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone : 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud. 
They fiy not sullen {ram the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things. 

But show to subjects, what they show to 
kings. 

Come, Child o( Care! to make thy soul 
serene, 

Approach the treasures o£ this tranquil scene ; 
.Survey the dome, and, .as the doors unfold, 
Tho soul’s host cure, in all her cares, behold ! 
Where mental wealth the poor In thought may 
find. 

And menial physio the diseased in mind ; 
dee here the balms that passion’s wounds as- 
suage ; 

See coolers here, that dan.p the Ate of rage ; 
Here alt’ratives, by slow degrees control 
The chronic habits of the sickly soul ; 

And round the heart and o’er tho aching head. 
Mild opiates here their sober influence shed. 
Mow bid thy soul man’s busy scones evclude. 
And view composed this silent multitude : — 
Bdent they are, but, though deprived of sound, 
Here all the living languages abound ; 

Hero all that live no mote •, preserved they lie. 
In tombs that open to the curious eye. 
Blesa'd be the gracious Power, who taught 
mankiud 

To stamp a lasting imago of tho mind ! — 
Beasts may convey, and tunetulblrdsmaysing. 
Their mutual leelings, in the opening spring ; 
But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant 
friend : 

’Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise 
Ages remote, and nations yet to rise. 

In sweet repose, when labour's children 
sleep. 

When joy forgets to smile and caro to weep. 
When passion slumbers in the lover's breast, 
And fear and guilt partake the balm of rest, 
Why then dentes the studious man to share 
Man’s common good, who feds his common 
catei* 

Beoaoae the hope is his, that bids him fiy 
Might's soft repose, and sleep’s mild power 
defy j 

That after-ages tnn^ repeat his praise. 

And fame’s fm; meed ha bis, for length of days. 
Qatigitilnl: prospect { when we leave behind 
A Worthy oflqtting ot ibe fruitful mind I 


Which, bom and nursed through many an 
anxious day, 

Shall all our labour, all our caro repay. 

Yet all are not those births of noble kind. 
Mot ail the children of a vigorous mind ; 

But whore tho wisest should alone preside, 
Tho weak would rulo us, and Ibe blind would 
guide ; 

May, man’s best efforts taste of man, and show 
Tho poor and troubled source from which they 
flow: 

Where most he triumphs, we his wants per- 
ceive, 

And for his weakness in his wisdom grieve. 
But though imperfect oil ; yet wisdom loves 
This seat serene, and virtue’s self approves : — 
Here come tho grieved, a change of thought to 
And ; 

The curious bore, to feed a craving mind ; 
Here the devout their peaceful temple choose ; 
And here tho poet meets his favouring muse. 

With awe, around these silentwalks I tread; 
These are the lasting mansions of the dead : — 
‘The dead,’ melhinks a thousand tongues 
reply; 

‘ These are the tombs of such os cannot die ! 
Crown’d with eternal tame, they sit sublime. 
And laugh at all the little strife of time.’ 

Hail, then, immorlala I ye who shine above, 
Bach, in bis sphere, the literary Jove ; 

And ye the common people of these skies, 

A humbler crowd of nameless deities ; 
Whether ’tis yours to lead the willing mind 
Through history’s mazes, and the turnings 
And; 

Or whether, led by science, ye retire. 

Lost and bewilder’d in the vast desire ; 
Whether the Muse invites you to her bowers, 
And crowns your placid brows with Uving 
flowers ; 

Ot godlike wisdom teaches you to show 
Tbo noblest road to happiness below ; 

Or men and manners prompt the easy page 
To mark the flying follies of the age : 
Whatever good ye boast, that good impart ; 
Inform the bead and rectify the heart. 

Lo ) all in silence, alt in order stand 
And mighty folios first, a lordly bond ; 

Then quaitos their Woll-otdet’d tanks main- 
tain. 

And light octavos fill a spacious plain : 

See yonder, ranged in more frequented rows, 
A humbler band of duodecimos ; 
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While undibtmguisli’d Irides swell the scene, 
The l-isb new play and friltei’d magazine. 
Thus ’tis in Hie, where first the proud, the 
great, 

In leagued assembly beep their cumbrous 
state; 

Heavy and huge, they fill the world with 
dread. 

Are much admired, and are but litlio read : 
The commons next, a middle rank, are found ; 
Frolessions Iruitlul pour their ofispring round: 
Iteasoners and wits arenext their place allow’d. 
And last, ol vulgar tribes a countless crowd. 

First, let us view the form, the size, the 
dress ; 

For these the manners, nay the mind express ; 
That weight of wood, with leathern coat o'er- 
laid ; 

Those ample clasps, of solid metal made ; 

The close-press’d leaves, unclosed for many 
an age ; 

The dull red ^ging of the well-fill’d page ; 
On the brood back the stubborn ridges roll’d. 
Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold ; 
These idl a sage and labour’d work proclaim, | 
A painful candidate for lasting fame ; 

Ko idle wit, no trilling verse can lurk 
In the deep bosom ot that weighty work ; 

No playful tboughtsdegradethesoleinn style, 
Nor one light sentence claims a transient 
smile. 

Hence, in these times, untouch’d the pages 
lie. 

And slumber out their immortality ; 

'They hoi their day, when, alter all his toil, 
His morning study, and his midnight oil, 

At length an author’s ose gieal work ap- 
pear’d. 

By patient hope, and length of days, en- 
dear’d : 

Expecting nations hail’d it from the press ; 
Poetic friends prefix’d each kind address; 
Princes and kings received the pond’tous 
gift. 

And ladies read the work they could uothCl. 
Fashion, though Folly’s child, and guide of 
fools, 

Hides e’en the wisest, and In learning rules ; 
From crowds and courts to Wisdom’s seat she 
goes, 

And reigns triumphant o’er her mother’s foea. 

For lo ! these fav’rites ot the ancient mode 
Lie all neglected like the Birth-day Ode; 


Ah! needless now Ibis 'i eight ot massy 
chain ’ ; 

Safa in themselves, the once-loved works 
remain ; 

No readers now invade their still retreat, 
None try to steal thorn from their parent- 
scat; 

Like ancient beauties, they may now discard 
Chains, bolls, and locks, and lie without a 
guard. 

Our patient iathrrs triiling themes laid hy, 
-Ittd roll’d o’er Inboui’d works Ih’ attentive 
eye; 

Page after p>ige, tho murh-onduTing men 
Explored, the deeps and shallows of the pen ; 
Till, every former note and comment known. 
They mark’d the spacious margin with their 
own : 

Minute corrections proved their stud ious care, 
The little index, pointing, told us where ; 
And many an emendation show’d the age 
Look’d far beyond the rubric title-page. 

Our nicer palates lighter labouis seek. 
Clay’d with a lolm-Nvmber once a sicek ; 
Bibles, with cuts and comments, thusgodonn; 
E’en light Voltaire is number’d through the 
town : 

Thus physic files abroad, and thus the law. 
From men of study, and from, men of straw ; 
Abstracts, abridgments, please the fickle 
times. 

Pamphlets and plays, and politics and 
rhymes : 

But Ihoiigb to write be now a task of ease, 
Tbo task is bard by manly arts to please, 
When all our weakness is exposed to view, 
And half our judges are our rivals too. 

Amid these works, un which the eager ere 
Delights to fix, or glides loluctant by, 

When all combined, their decent pomp dis- 
play, 

Where shall we first our early offering pay ?— 

To Ihee, Divinitr I to Uioe, tho light 
And guide of mortals, through their mental 
night; 

By .whom sre learn our hopes and fears to 
guide ; 

To bear with pain, and to contend srith pride ; 

t In the more anclcntllbrories, woiks of value 
and Impcrhinc'c were fketened to tliefr places by 
a length of chain ; and might so bo perused, bm 
not taken away. 
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When grieved, to pray ; wlren injutod, to for- 
give ; 

And with the world in charity to live. 

Not truths like these inspired tliat numerous 
race, 

Whoso pious labours dll this ample space ; 
But questions nice, where doubt on doubt 
arose, 

Awaked to war tlio long-con lending foes. 

For dubious meanings, leam'd polemics 
strove. 

And svars on faith prevented works of love ; 
The brands of discord far around were 
hurl’d, 

And holy svrath Inflamed a sinful world : — 
Dull though impatient, peevish though de- 
vout, 

With wit di^usting and despised without ; 
ijaints in design, in execution men, 

Peace in their looks, and vengeance in their 
pen. 

Alethinks I see, and sicken at the sight, 
Spirits of spleen from yonder pile alight ; 
Spirits who prompted ei’ery damning page. 
With ponliS pride and still-increasing rage: 
to ! how tliey stretch their gloomy wings 
around. 

And lash with furious strokes the trembling 
ground I 

They pray, they fight, they murder, and they 
weep, — 

Wolves in their vengeance, in their msnners 
sheep ; 

Too well they act the prephet’s fatal part, 
Denouncing evil with a zealous hearty 
And each, like Jonas, is displeased if God 
Bepent his anger, or withhold his rod. 

But here the dormant fury rests unsought, 
.Vnd Zeal sleeps soundly by the foes she 
fought; 

Here all the rage of controversy ends, 

And rival zealots rest like bosom-friends : 

An Atbenssian here, in deep repose, 

Steeps with the fieroest of his Arlan fees ; 
Soeinlans here wi& Calvinists abide, 

And thin partitions angry chiefs divide ; 
tiers wily Jesuits simple Quakers meet, 

And Beliarmine has rest at r>uthnt’'s feet. 
Gt««t authors, for the church’s glory flied, 
A», tot the ebureb’s peace, to rest rotired ; 
And close beside, a mystic, maudlin race. 
Lie, ’Cnuiia Of Comfort for the Babes of 
Onwe.’ 


Against her foes Religion well defends 
Her sacred truths, but often fears her friends ; 
It team’d, their pride, if weak, their zeal she 
dreads, 

And their hearts’ weakness, who hare soundest 
beads: 

But must she fears the controversial pen, 

The holy strife of disputatious men ; 

Who the bless’dGospel’speaoeful page explore. 
Only to light against its precepts more. 

Near to these seats, behold yon slender 
frames, 

Alt closely fill’d and mark’d with modern 
names ; 

Where no fait science over shows her face. 
Few sparks of genius, and no spark of grace ; 
There sceptics rest, a still-increasing throng. 
And stretch their widening wings ten thousand 
strong ; 

Borne in close fight their dubious claims main- 
tain; 

Rome skirmish lightly, fly and fight again ; 
Coldly profane, and impiously gay, 

Thoir end the same, though various m their 
way. 

Tl'hen first Beligion came to bless the land. 
Her friends were then a firm belioving band ; 
To doubt was, then, to plunge in guilt ex- 
j treme, 

And all was gospel that a monk could dreanr ; 
Insulted Beoson fled Uio grov’ling soul, 

For Fear to guide, and visions to oonfrol : 
But now, when Reason has assumed her 
throne. 

She, in her turn, demands to reign alone ; 
Rejecting all that lies beyond her view, 
And, being judge, will be a witness too : 
Insulted Faith Uien leaves the doubtful mind, 
To seek tor truth, svithout a power to find ; 
Ah ! when will both in friendly beams imite. 
And pour ou erring man icsistlesa light ? 

Next to the scats, well stored with works 
divine. 

An ample space, Fhilosovsx t is thine ; 
Our reason’s guide, by whose assisting ligh 
We trace the moral bounds of wrong and 
right; 

Oatguidethioug1inatm!e,fromthosterileclay, 
To the bright orbs of yon celestial way ! 

’Tia Ibine, the great, the golden chain to trace, 
Which rims through all, connecting race with 
I race; 
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Save where those puev.ling, stiihhorn links re- 
main, 

Which thy interior light pursues in vain : — 
Hoyv vice and virtue in the soul contend ; 
How widely ditter, yet bow nearly blend ! 
What various passions war on eitlicr part. 

And now confirm, now melt the yielding 
s heart : 

%pvr Fancy loves around the world to stray, 
While Judgment slonly picks his sober 
way i 

The stores of memory, end the flights sub- 
lime 

Of genius, hound by ncitlicr space nor 
time ; — 

All these divine Philosophy explores. 

Till, lost in awe, she wonders and adores. I 
From these, desoendingto the earth, she turns. 
And matter, in its various form, discerns ; 
.She parts tlie beamy light withskill profound, 
Metes the tliin air, and weighs the flying 
sound ; 

’Tie hers, the lightning from the ciouds 1 o call, 
And tea^ the fiery nuschief where to fall, 
i’et mote her volumes teach,— on these we 
look 

As abstracts drawn from N aturo’s larger book: 
Here, first described, the torpid earth appears. 
And next, the vegetable robe it wears ; 
Where fiow’ry tribes, in valleys, fields and 
groves, 

F urse the blill flame, and feed the silent loves ; 
Loves, where no grief, nor joy, nor bliss, nor 
pain. 

Worm the glad heart or vex the labouring 
brain ; 

But as the green blood moves along the blade. 
The bed of Flora on the branch is made ; 
Where, without passion, love instinctive lives, 
And gives new life, unconscious that it gives. 
Advancing still in Nature’s maze, we trace. 
In dens and burning plains, her savage race ; 
With those tamo tribes who on their lord 
attend. 

And find, in man, a master and a friend : 
Man crowns thescene, a world of wonders new, 
A moral world, that well demands our view. 

This world is here ; for, of more lofty kind. 
These neighbouring volumes reason on the 
mind; 

They paint the slate of man ore yet endued 
With knowledge man, poor, iguoiant, and 
- rude ; 


Then, us his .state improves , their pages swelt. 
And ait ils cares, and alt its comforts, tetl : 
Here we behold how inexperience buys. 

At little price, the wisdom of the wise ; 
Without the troubles of an active state. 
Without the cares and dangers of the great, 
Without the miseries of fhe poor, we know 
Wlmt wisdom, wealth, and poverty bestow; 
We sec how reason calms the raging mind, 
And bow contending passions urge mankind : 
Some, won by virtue, glow witl^ sacred fire ; 
Some, lured by vice, indulge the low desire ; 
Wliilst Olliers, won by either, nosv pursue 
The guilty chase, now keep fhe good in view ; 
For ever wretched, with tiieirisolves at strife. 
They lead a puzzled, vex’d, uncertain life ; 
For transient vice bequeaths a lingering pain 
Which transient virtue seeks to cure in vain. 

iniilst thus engaged, high views enlarge the 
soul, 

TSevf interests draw, new principles control : 
Nor thus the soul alone resigns her grief. 

But here the tortured body finds relief ; 

For see where yonder sage Aracbnk shapes 
Her subtile gin, that not a fly escapes ! 

There Phtsio fills the space, and far around, 
Pile above pile, her learned works abound : 
Glorious their aim— to ease the labouring 
heart ; 

To war with death, and stop his flying 
dart; 

To trace the source whence the fierce contest 
grew. 

And life’s short lease on easier terms renew ; 
To calm tlio frenry of the burning brain ; 

To heal the tortures of imploring pain ; 

Or, when more powerful ills all efforts brave. 
To ease the victim no device can save, 

And smooth the stormy passage to the grave. 
But man, who knows no good unmix’d and 
pure. 

Oft finds a poison where he sought a cure ; 
For grave deceivers lodge their labours here. 
And cloud the science ^ey pretend to clear : 
Scourges for sin, tlie solemn tribe are sent ; 
Like fire and storms, they call ua to repent; 
But storms subside, and fires forget to rage, 
Thesf ore eternal scourges of the age : 

’Tis not enough that each lertifio hand 
Spreads desolation round a guilty land ; 

But, train’d to ill, and harden’d by Us crimes, 
Their pen relentless kilts through fotnie Holes, 
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Soy ye, who search these records of the 
dead, 

Who read huge works, to boast what ye hare 
read ; 

Can all the real knowledge yo possess, 

Or those (if such there are) who more than 
guess, 

Atone tor each impostor’s wild mistakes. 

And mend the hlundera pride or tolly makes ? 
What thought so svild, what airy dream so 
r«ht, 

That sTlll not prompt a theorist to write ? 
VVliat art so prevalent, svhat proof so strong. 
That will convinee him his attempt is wrong ? 
One in tlia solids finds each lurking ill, 

Nor grants tho passive fluids power to kill ; 
A learned friend some subtler reason brings. 
Absolves tho channels, but condemns their 
springs ; 

The subtile nerves, that shun the doc tor's eye. 
Escape no more his subtler theory ; 

The vital heat, that warms tlie labouring 
heart, 

Iiends a fair system to these sons of art ; 
The vital air, a pure and subtile stream, 
Serves a foundation for an airy scheme. 
Assists tho doctor, and supports his dream. 
Some have tlieir favourite ills, and each 


Is but a younger branch that kills from these ; 
One to the gout contr.tcta all human pain, 
He views It raging In the frantic brain ; 
Finds it in fevers all his efforts mar, 

And sees it lurking in tlte cold catarrh : 
Bilious by some, by others nervous seen, 
Bage the fantastic denuins of the spleen ; 
Ani every symptom of the strange disease 
fi'ith every system of the sage agrees. 

Ve frigid tribe, on whom I wasted long 
The tedious hours, and ne’er indulged insong ; 
Ve first sedneors of my easy heart. 

Who promised knowledge yo could not im- 
partj 

Ve dull deluders, truth’s destruotire foes ; 
To sons of fiction, clad in stupid prose ; 

Ve tteachotous leaders, who, yourselves in 
doubt, 

up lalSB fires, and send ns far about 
aUll may yon spider round your pages spin, 
Bitbtile and alow, her emblematie gin ! 
Bftried in dust and lost in silence, dwell, 
Ho$t polsat, grave, and reverend friends— 
, (Mewell ! 


Near these, and where the setting sun dis> 
plays. 

Through the dim window, bis departing rays, 
And gilds yon columns, there, on either side. 
The huge abridgments of the Law abide ; 
Fruitful as vice the dread correctors stand. 
And spread their guardian tenors round the 
land ; 

Vet, as the best that human care can do, 
la mix’d with error, oft with evil too. 

Skill'd in deceit, and practised to evade. 
Knaves stand secure, for whom these laws 
were made ; 

And justice vainly each expedient tries. 
While art eludes it, or while power defies. 

' Ah ! happy age,’ the youthful poet sings. 
When tlie free nations knew not laws nor 
kings j 

When ail were bicss’d to share a common 
store. 

And none were proud of wealth, for none were 
poor j 

No wars not tumults vex’d each gtitl domain, 
No thirst for empire, no desire of gain i 
No proud great man, nor one who would he 
great. 

Drove modest merit from its proper state ; 
Nor into distant climes would avarice roam, 
To fotch delights for luxury at home $ 

Bound by no ties which kepi the soul in 
owe. 

They dwelt at liberty, and love was law I ’ 

‘ Sliataken youth ! each nation first was 
rude. 

Each man a cheerless son of solitude. 

To whom no joys of social life were known. 
None folt a care that was not all his own ; 
Or in some languid dime his abject soul 
Bow’d to a little tyrant's stern control ; 

A slave, with slaves his monarch’s throne he 
raised, 

And in rude song his ruder idol praised ; 

The meaner cares of life were all he knew ; 
Bounded his pleasures, and his wishes few : 
But when by slow degrees the Arts arose. 
And Science waken’d from her long repose ; 
When Commerce, rising from tho bed of ease, 
Ban round the land, and pointed to tho seas ; 
When Emulation, born with jealous eye, 

And Avarice, lent their spurs to industry ; 
Then one by one tho mimeroiis laws were 
made, 

i Those to control, and these to succour trade } 
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To curb the insolence oi rude command, 

To snatch the victim from the usurer’s hand ; 
To awe the bold, to yield the wrong’d redress. 
And feed the poor witli Luxury’s excess.* 
Litre some vast flood, unbounded, fierce, 
and strong. 

His nature leads ungovern’d man along ; 
Like inighly bulwarks made to stem that tide. 
The laws arc form'd and placed on ev’ry side : 
Whene’er it breaks the bounds by those de- 
creed. 

New statutes rise, and stronger laws succeed ,' 
3Iaro and more gentle grows the dying stream. 
More and more strong the rising bulwarks 
seem ; 

Till, like a miner working sure and slow. 
Luxury creeps on, and ruins all below ; 

The basis sinks, the ample piles decay ; 

The stately fabric shako and falls away; 
Primeval want and ignorance come on, 

But freedom, thal exalts the savage state, is 
gone. 

Next, History ranks there full in front 
she lies. 

And every nation her dread tale supplies ; 
Yet History has her doubts, and eveiy age 
With sceptic queries marks the passing lUge ; 
Becoids of old nor lator date are clear. 

Too distant those, and these are placed too 
near; 

There time conceals the objects from our -rtewr, 
Here our own passions and a writer’s too : 
Vet, in these volumes, see how states arose ! 
Guarded by virtue from surrounding foes ; 
Their virtue lost, and of their triumphs vain, 
Lo I how they sunk to slavery again ! 
Satiate with power, of fame and wealth 
possess’d, 

A nation grow'S too glorious to be bless’d ; 
Tonsplcuous made, she stands the mark of ^1, 
And foes join foes to triumph in her fall. 
Thus speaks the page that points ambition’s 
race. 

The monarch’s pride, his glory, his disgrace ; 
The headlong course, that madd’ning heroes 
run. 

How soon triumphant, and how soon undone ; 
I)'owaIaves,tum'd tyrants, olfercrowms tosale. 
And each fall’n nation’s melancholy tale. 

Lo 1 where of late the Book of Martyrs 
stood. 

Old pious tracts, and Bibles bound In wood ; 


There, such the taste of our degenerate ago. 
Stand the profane delusions of the Stage : 
Yet virtue owns tlie Traoic Muse a friend', 
Fable her means, moiality her end ; 

For this she rules all passions in their turns; 
And now the bosom bleeds, and now it bums, 
Pity with weeping oya surveys her bowl. 

Her anger swells, her terror chills the soul ; 
She makes the vile to virtue yield applause, 
Andown her seepli'ewbiiethey break herlaws; 
For vice in others is abhorr’d of all, 

And villains triumph when the wortliless fall. 

Not thus her sisler CuMnny prevails, 

Who shoots at folly, for tier arrow' fails ; 
Folly, by duincss arm'd, eludes tlie wound. 
And harmless sees the feather'd shafts re- 
bound ; 

Hnhurt she stands, applauds the archei 's skill. 
Laughs at her malice, and is folly still. 

Tel w ell the Mu^B port rays in fancied scenes, 
What pride will stoop to, sfhat professioit 
means ; 

How formal fools tlie farce of state applaud, 
How cauldon watches at the lips of Aaud ; 
The wordy variance of domestic life ; 

The tyrant hu.sbaiid, the retorting wife ; 

The snares for innocence, the lie of trade, 
Andthesmootlitonguo’shabitualmasquerade. 

With her the virluw too obtain a place, 
Bach gentie passion, each becoming grace ; 
The social joy in life’s securer rood. 

Its easy pleasure, its substantial good ; 

The happy thought that consdoua virtue 
gives. 

And all that ought to lire, and all that lives. 

But who are the.se ? Metbinks a noble 
mien 

And awful grandeur in their form are seen. 
Now in disgrace : what though by time Is 
sprei^ 

Polluting dust o’er every reverend head ; 
Wliat though beneath yon gilded tribe they 
lie, 

And dull observers pass insulting by ; 

Forbid it shame, forbid U docent awe, 

What seems so grave, should no altenBon 
draw! 

Como, let us then with reverend step advance, 
And greet'— the ancient worthies of Bouance. 

Hence, ye profane ! I feel a. funner dread, 
A thousand visions float wound my head ; 
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^aik ! hollow blasts through empty courts 
resound, 

And shadowy forms with staring eyes stalk 
round ; 

Seel moats and bridges, walls and castles rise, 
Uhosts, fairies, demons, dance before our eyes; 
1,0 ! magic verse inscribed on golden gate. 
And bloody hand that beckons on to fato : — 

‘ .Ind who art thou, thou little page, unfold f 
>9ay, doth thy lord my Claribel withhold ? 

Go toll him straight, Sir Knight, thou must 
resign 

The captive queen ; — for Claribel is mine.’ 
Away he flies ; and now for bloody deeds, 
Jllack suits of armour, masks, and foaming 
steeds ; 

The giant falls ; his recreant tliroallseize. 
And from his ooislet fake the massy keys : — 
Oiikes, lords, and knights in long procession 
move. 

Released from bondage with my virgin love: — 
She comes ! she comes ! in all the charms of 
youth, 

Unequall’d love and imsuspected truth t 
,Ui 1 happy ho who thus, in magic themes. 
O’er worlds bewitch'd, in earlyrapturodreams, 
Where wild Enchantment waves her potent 
wand. 

And Fancy’s beauties fill her fairy land ; 
Where doubtful objects strange desires esicite, 
And Fear and Ignorance afford delight. 

But lost, for ever lost, to me the.se joys. 
Which Reason scatters, and which Time de- 
stroys j 

Too dearly bought : maturer judgmont calls 
busied mind from tales and madrigals ; 
Wy doughty giants all ars slain or fled. 

And ail my knights, blue, green, and yellow, 
dead! 

Ko more the midnight fairy tribe I view, 

All in the merry moonshine tippling dew ; 
E’en the last lingering fiction of the brain, 
The ohutch-yatd ghost, is now at rest agoin ; 
And all thme waywa^ wanderings of my 
youth 

Fly Reason’s power and shun the light of 
truth, 

With fiction then does real joy roside. 

And is out reason the delusive guide t 
la it then to dream the syrens sing f 
Or mount anraptuied on the dragon’s wing? < 
No. '0s the Infant udnd, to cart untoown, | 
'that nt^ws th’ Imagined paradise Ifs own ; , 


Soon as reflections in the bo.som rise, 
j Light shimbeiB vanish from the clouded eyes : 
The tear and smile, that once together rose, 
Are then divorced ; thcheadandheart are foes: 
Enchantment bows to Wisdom’s serious plan, 
And Pain and Prudence make and mar the 
man. 

While thus,otpowor and fancied empire vain. 
With various thoughts my mind I entertain ; 
While books my slaves, svith tyrant hand I 
seize. 

Pleased with the pride that will not let them 
please ; 

.Sudden I find terrific thoughts arise, 

And sympathetic sorrow fills my eyes ; 
For.lo! irldleyetmyhoBrladmils Ibesrou 
I see the Citmc army i,inged around. 

Foes to OUT race ! if ever ye have kno 
A father’s fears for offspring of your own 
It ever, smiling o’er a lucky line. 

Ye thought the sudden sentiment divine, 
Then paused and doubted, and then, tire 
doubt, 

With rage as sudden dash’d the stanza out 
If, after fearing much and pausing long, 

Yo ventured on Uio world your labour’d son. 
And from the (Unsty critics of those days 
Implored the leeblo tribute of their praise ; 
Remember now the fears that mo ved you then. 
And, spite of truth, let mercy guide your pen. 
What vent’rous race are ours ! what mighty 
foes 

Lie waiting all around them to oppose 
What traacheious friends betray them to the 
fight I 

What dangers threaten them ! — ^yct still they 
write : 

A hapless tribe I to every evil bom, 

W'ltom villains hate, and fools affect to scorn : 
Strangers they come, amid a world of wo, 
And taste the largest portion ero they go. 

Pensive I spoke, and oast mine eyes around; 
The roof, methought, return’d a solemn 
sound ; 

Each column seem’d to shake, and clouds, 
like smoke. 

From dusty piles and ancient volumes broke ; 
Qatheiing above, like mists condensed they 
seem, 

I Exhaled in summer from the rushy stream ; 
1 Like flowing robes theynow appear, and twine 
I Bound the largo members of a form dtyine; 
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Bis silver beard, that swept tiis aged breast, 
His piercing eye, that inward light express’d, { 
'Were seen, — but clouds and darkness veil’d | 
the rest. : 

Fear chill’d my heart : to one of mortal race. 
How awful seem’d the Genius dl the place 1 
So in Cimmerian shores, Ulysses saw 
His parent-shade, and shrunk in pious awe; 
Like him I stood, and wrapt In thought pro- 
found. 

When from the pitying iiowet broke forth a 
solemn sound : — 

' Care lives with all ; no rules, no precepts 
save 

The wise from wo, no fortitude the bravo ; 
Grief is to man as certain os the grave : 

I impests and storms in life’s whole progress 
rise, 

> td hope shines dimly through o’erclouded 
skies ; 

me drops of comfort on the favour'd faff, 

ft showers of sorrow are the lot of aU : 

1 1 ' htial to talents, then, shall Heav’n with- 
draw 

afflicting tod, or break the general law? 

oall he who soars, inspired by loftier views, 
^^ife’s little cares and litUo pains refuso ? 
Shall he not rather feel a double share 
Of mortal wo, when doubly arm'd to bear? 

'Hard is his fate who builds his peace of 
mind 

On the precarious mcroy of mankind ; 

Who hopes for 'wild and visionary things. 
And mounts o'er unknown seas with vent’rous 
wings : 

But as, of various evils that bofal 
The human race, some portion goes to sU ; 
To him perhaps the milder lot’s assign’d. 
Who feels his consolation in his mind ; 


I And, lock’d within his bosom, bears about 
A mental charm for every care without. 

E’en in the pangs of eacli domestic grief, 

Or health or vigorous hope affords relief ; 
And every wound the tortured bosom feels. 
Or virtue bears, or some preserver heals ; 
Some generous frie.id, of amplo power 
possess’d ; 

Home feeling heart, that bleeds for the dis- 
tress’d ; 

Soma breast I hatglows w i th virtues alldivine ; 
Some noiile RUTLAND, Misery’s friend and 
lliine 

‘Nor say, Ihe Muse’s song, the Poet’s pen, 
Merit the scorn they meet from liltlo men. 
With cautious freedom if ttie numbers Qow, 
Not wildly high, nor pitifully low ; 

If vice alone their honest aims oppose, 

Why so ashamed their friends, so loud their 
foes ? 

Happy for men in every ago and clime. 

If oil the sons of vision dealt In rhyme. 

Go on tlien, Son of Vision I still pursue 
Thy airy dreams ; the world is dreaming too. 
Ambition’s lofty views, the pomp of state. 
The pride of wealth, the splendour of the 
great. 

Stripp’d of their mask, their cares and troubles 
known. 

Are visions far less happy than thy own : 
Go on I and, whilo the sons of carecomplain. 
Bo wisely gay and innocently voin ; 

While serious souls arc by their fears undone. 
Blow sportive bladders in the beamy sun. 
And oMl them worlds 1 and bid the greatest 
show 

More radiant colours in their worlds bslowt 
Then, 03 they break, the slaves of care reprove, 
And toll them, Such are all the toys Urey lore.’ 
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THE VILLAGE 

[ 1783 ] 

IN TWO BOOKS 
BOOK I 


T1j 9 Subject proposed — HemarkA upon 
Pastoral Poetry— A Tract of Country near 
the Coast descrtbeil — An impoverished 
ilotounh— Smugglers and llicir Assistants 

Hum Manners of the Inhabitants — 

Buinous BfTects of a high Tide — ^The 
Village Life more generally considered: 
Evils of it— Tho youthful Labourer — ^The 
oMMan: hisSolUoquy— Tho Parish Woik- 
bouae: its Inhabitants — The sick Poor; 
their Apothecary— The dying Pauper — 
The Village Priest 


The Village Life, and every care that reigns 
O’er youthful peasants and declining swains} 
What labour yields, and what, that labour 
past, 

Age, in its hour of languor, finds at last ; 
What form the real picture of the poor, 

> Betnand a song — tho Musm can give no mote. 
Fled are those times, when, la harmonious 
strains, 

The rustic poet praised his native plains; 
Bo shepheids new, in smooth alternate verse. 
Their country’s beauty or tbeir nympbs’ 
rehearse; 

Tet stilt for these sre frame the tender strain, 
fidll in out lays fond Corydons complain. 
And shepherds' boys Uiair amorous pains 
reveal, 

' The only pains, alas J they never feel 
Oa Mincio’s banks, in Caesar’s bounteous 
reign. 

If TEtynis found tbo Golden Age again, 
must sleepy bards ttie flatterl^ dream pro- 
long, 

jds^iSbic echoes ot the Mantuan song ? 
l^ftiTrnth and Batureshallwo wldelystray, 
f hgil, nqt where Fancy, U^s the 


I Tes, thus tho Muses sing of happy swains, 
Because tho Muses never knew their pains ; 
They boast thoir peasants’ pipes ; but pea- 
sants now 

llesign thoir pipes and plod behind the plough ; 
And few, amid the rural-tribe, bare time 
To number syllables, and play with rhyme; 
Save honest Duck, what son of verse could 
share 

The poet's rapture, and the peasant'e care? 
,Or the great labours of the field degrade, 
'Witti the new peril ot a poorer trade ? 

From this chief cause these idle praises 
spring, 

That themes so easy few forbear to sing ; 
For no deep thought the trilling subjects ssk ; 
To sing of shepherds is an easy task ; 

The happy youth assumes the common strain, 
A nymph his mistress, and himself a swain; 
With no sad scenes be clouds his tuneful 
prayer, 

But all, to look like her, is pabited fair. 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have 
charms 

For him that grazes or for him that farms ; 
But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious natives of the place, 

And see the mid-day sun, with fervid ray, 
On tbeir bare beads and dewy temples play; 
IVbife some, with feebler heads and fainter 
hearts. 

Deplore tbeir fortune, yet sustain their parte: 
Then shall I dare these teal ills to bids 
du tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 

No ; cost by Foltune on a frowning coast, 
Whichneither groves norbappyvalleysboast; 
Where other cares than those theMuse relates, 
And other shepherds dwell gjtb other 
mates ; ' 
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By 
Cun Uielr 


By such examples taught, I paint the Cot, 
As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not; 
Nor you, ye poor, of letter’d acorn comxilain. 
To you the smoothest song is amoo th in rain ; 
O’ercome by labour, and bow'd down by time, 
^eel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 
^an WoL^ySoa tly jeu. y^he p you pine for 

lading myrtles round your ruin’d shed | 
heir light tales your weighty griefs o’er- 
powor. 

Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour? 
Lo 1 where the heath, u ith withering brake 
grown o’er, 

Lends the light turf that warms the neigh- 
bouring poor ; 

From thence a length of burning sand appears. 
Where the I hiiiharvest waves il a wither’d ears; 
Hank weeds, that every ait and care defy. 
Reign o'er the land, and rob the blighted rye: 
There thistles stn-tch their prickly anas afar. 
And to the tagged infant threaten w'ar ; 


While some huge Ajas, terrible and strong. 
Engaged some artful stripling of the throng, 
And fell beneath him, foil’d, while far around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks return’d the 
sound P 

Whore now are theso? — Beneath yon clilf 
they stand. 

To show the freighted pinnace whore to land ; 
To load tho ready ste^ with guilty haste, 

To fly in terror o’er tho pathless waste. 

Or, when detected, in Ihcir straggling course, 
To foil their foes by cunning or by force ; 

Or, yielding part (which equal knaves de- 
mand). 

To gain a lawless passport through the lanit. 
Here, waiid’ring long, amid theso frowning 
liclds, 

I sought llie simxile life lhal N'alurc yields; 
Riipine and Wrong and P'ear usurp’d her place. 
And a bold, artful, surly, savage race ; 

Who, only skill'd to take the fliiiiy tribe, ^ 
Tho yearly dinner, or septennial hrilic, 


There poppies nodding, muck tliehope of toil! j Wait on the shore, and, b.s llie waves run high. 
There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil; | On the tost vessel bend their eager eje, 


Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; i 
O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a 
shade, 

And claaping tares cling round the sickly 
blade ; 

Witii mingled tints tho rocky coasts abound. 
And a sad .iplendour vainly .shines around. 
Solooks the nymiih whom wretchedarisntiom, 
Betray'd by man, then left for man to scum; 
Whoso cheek in vain assumes the niimii! rose. 
While her sad eyes the troubled breast dis- 
eiosc; 

WhossTtntward splendour is but folly's dress. 
Exposing most, when most it gilds distrras. 

Hero joyless roam a wild amphibious race, 
With sullen wo disjilay’d In every face ; 

Who, for from oml arts and social fly, 

<ilnd scowl at strangers svith suspicious eye. 

Here too tho lawless merclmnt of ibe main 
Draws from his plough Ih’ intoxicati-d swain; 
Want only claim’d the labour of Ihe day. 

But vice now' steals his nightly rest away. 
Where are the swains, who, daily labour 
done, 

Wil h rural games play ’d down the setting sun ; 
■Who struelc witlimatchless force the bounding p 
ball. 


Which to their eoostdirocts its vent’roussvay ; 

Theirs, or the ocean's, misorablo prey. 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallow s 
stand, 

And wait for favouring winds to leave the 
land ; 

While still for flight the ready wing is spread ; 

rio waited I the favouiing hour, and fled ; 

Fled from theso shores where guilt and famine 
reign, 

And cried. Ah I hapless they w ho still remain ; 

Wlio still remain to heat Uic ocean roar, 

Whose greedy waves devout the lessoning^ 
shore ; 

Till some fierce tide, witli more imperious 


sway, I 

Sweeps the low hut and all it hold.<i away ; 
When the sad lenanl weeps from door todoor, 
And begs a poor protection from the poor 1 
But these are scenes where N ature’snigganV 
baud ' 

Gave a sitare portion lo the famish’d land ; ! 
Hers is the fault, if here mankind camjilaln ^ 
Of frullless toil and labour epenl In vain ; J 
But yet In other scenes mote, fait irt view, i 
aWTipte Plenty smiles— alas! slie smiles foi^ 
p few— f 

1 And those who taste not, yet behold her store. 


Or mqde the pond'tons quoit obliquely tollf I Are ns the slaves that dig the golden ore. 
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The weallh around them makes them doubly 
poor. 

Or -nUl you deem them amply paid in 
health, 

Labour’s laic child, that languishes with 
wealth ? 

Go then ! and see them rising with the sun. 
Through a long eourso of daiiy toil to run ; 
See them beneath the dog-star’s raging heat, 
When < ho knees tcemblo and the temples beat; 
Behold them, leaning on theirsey thes, look o’er 
The labour past, and toils to come explore; 
See them altornato suns and showers engage. 
And hoard up aches and anguish for their age; 
Through feus and marshy moors their stops 
pursue, 

When their warm pores imbibe the evening 
dew; 

Then own ^at labour may as fatal be 
To these thy slaves, as thine oveess to thee. 

Amid this tribe too oft a manly pride 
Stnvpsinstrong toil thefam ting heart to hide; 
Thera may you see the youth of slender frame 
Contendwith weakness, weariness, and shame! 
Tet, urged along, and proudly loth to yield, 
Ho strives to Join his fellows of the field. 

Tilt long-contending nature droops at last, 
Deelining health rejects his poor repast, 

His eheerless spouse the coming danger sees, 
And mutual murinuts urge the slow disease. 

Yet grant them health, ’tis not tor us to tell, 
Though the head droops not, that the heart 
is welt j 

Or srill yott praise that homely, healthy fare, 
Flenteuus and plain, tlut happy peasants 
share 1 

t Oh! tiifle not with wants you cannot fed, 
Nor mock tile misery of a stinted meal ; 
Homdy,nots^o1esome, plain, notplenteous, 
t sudi 

you who praise would never deign to 
I touch, 

r To gentle souls, who dream of rural ease, 
Whom the smooth stream and smoother son- 
net please; 

(ito t it tiiB peaceful cot yOur praises share, 
<So loek within, and ask If peace be titere ; 
J pewe be We— 'ttwt drooping weary lire, 
^tiuSf^tbataibpTiagracmdtheirteeblefite; 
that matron pale, whose tcffinbUng 

tiM sOiialtfiisd hoaifh th* expiring 


Nor yet can Time itself obtain for these 
Life’s latest comforts, due respect and ease; 
For yonder see that hoary swain, whoso age 
Can with no cares except his oivn engage ; 
Who, propp’d on that rude staff, looks up to 
see 

The bare arms broken from tbesvitheiing tree. 
On which, a boy, be climb’d the loftiostbough. 
Then his first j'ey, but his sad emblem now. 

He once was chief in all the rustic trade ; 
His steady hand the straightest furrowmade; 
Full mimy a prize ho won, and still is proud 
To find the triumphs of his youtii allow’d ; 

A transient pleasure sparkles in his eyes. 

He hears and smiles, then thinks again and 
sighs : 

For now he journeys to bis grave in pain ; 
The rich disdain him ; nay, the poor dis- 
dain : 

Alternate masters now their slave command. 
Urge the weak efforts of his feeble hand, 
And, when his age attempts its task in vain, 
Witik ruthless taunts, of lazy poor complain.^ 
Oft may you see him, when be tends the 
sheep, 

IBs wlnler-cWge,benoatli thehillook weep; 
Oft hear him marmuv to the winds that blow 
O’er his white locks and bury them in snow, 
When, roused by rage and muttering in the 
mom, 

He mends the broken hedge kvith icy thorn;— 
• Why do I live, when I desire to bo 
At once from life and life’s long labour free? 
Like leaves in spring, the young ate blown 
away. 

Without the sorrows of a slow decay ; 

I, like yon wither’d leaf, remain behi . I, 
Hipp’d by the frost, and shivering in the 
svind i 

There it abides till younger buds come on. 
As I, now all my fellow-swains are gone ; 
Then, from the rising generation ti^st, 

It falls, like me, unnoticed to the dust. 
‘These fruitful fields, those numerous flocks 
1 see, 

Are others’ gain, but killing oaies to me ; 
To me the children of my youth ere lords, 
Cool in their looks, huthatty in their woids ; 
Wonts of their own demand toeir care; and 
who 

Feels bis own wont and succours others too? 
A lonely, wietohed mart, in pain I gp, 

Hone need my help, and none reUeye jny wO; 
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Then let my bones bcnestb the turt bo 
laid, 

And men foiget the 'wiotch they ^euld not 
aid.’ 

Thus groan the old, till, by disease oppress’d, 
They taste a final no, and then they rest. 

' Tboixs is yon bouse that bolds the parlsli- 
poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken 
door ; 

There, wlioro the putrid vapours, Ilagging, 
playi 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the 
day 

There children dwell who know no parents’ 
cate ; 

Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell 
there 1 

Heartbroken matrons on tlieir joyless bed, 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tcais, 

And crippled age with more than childhood 
fears ; 

The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest 
they 1 

The moping idiot and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive. 
Here brought, amid tho scenes of grief, to 
grieve. 

Where the loud groans from soniesad chamber 
flow. 

Mix’d with the clamouis of the crowd below; 
Here, sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow 
scon. 

And the cold charities of man to man : 
Whose laws indeed for ruin'd ago provide. 
And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from 
pride ; 

But still that scrap is bought with many a 
sigh. 

And pride embitters what it can’t deny. 

Soy ye, oppress’d by some fantastic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that balHes your repose; 
Who press Uie downy’ couch, while staves 
advance 

With timid eye, to read tho distant glance; 
Who with sod prayers the weary doctor tease. 
To name the nameless over-new disease ; 
Who with mock patience dire complaints en- 
dure. 

Which real pain and that alone can cure ; 
How would ye bear in real pain to lie. 
Despised, negleoted, left alone to die ? 


How would yebear todraw} our latestbreath. 
Where all that ’s wretched pavc< the woy for 
death ? 

Such is that room w liich one rude beam 
divides. 

And naked rafters fonu the sloping sides ; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thaicli are 
seen. 

And lath and iiiiid nu> all that lie between; 
Save one dull pane, that, coarsely xjatch’d, 
gives way 

To tho rude tempest, }ct exeludes the day : 
Here, on a matted flock, w itii dust o'orspread. 
The drooping wielcli icclincs his languid 
head ; 

I For him no bond the cordial tup applies. 

Or wipes tho tear that stagnates in his eyes; 
No friends witli soft discouischispain beguile. 
Or promise hope till sickness wears a smile. 

But soon a loud and hasty summons calls. 
Shakes tho thin roof, and echoes round tho 
walls ; 

Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat. 

All pride and business, bustle and concoit ; 
With looks unaltet’d by these scones of wo, 
With speed that, entering, speaks his haste 
to go. 

He bids tbo gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and physic in his eye : 

A potent quack, long versed in human ills. 
Who first insults the victim whom he kills ; 
Whose murd’ious hand a drowsy Bench 
protect. 

And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the palish for atlcndaiicc here, 
He weais contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 
In haste he seeks tho bed where Miseiy lies. 
Impatience mark’d in his averted eyes ; 
And, some babitimrqueriea hurried o’er, 
Without reply, he rushes on the door : 

His drooping patient, long inured to puiu, 
And long unheeded, knows remonstrance 
vain ; 

lie ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; and silent sinks into the grave. 

But ere his doalh some ptousdonbts arise, 
.Momo siinplo fears, wliidi * buhl bad ’ tnon. 
despise ; 

Fain would lio ask the pafish-prles^ to prove 
His title certain to the joys above i 
For this be sends the murmuring nurse^ who 
calls 

The holy sirenget to these dismal weUst 
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''And doth not he, the pious inau, appear, 
lie, ‘ passing rich with forty pounds aycar?’ 
Ah t no ; a shepherd of a diHereut stock, 
And far uiiiikc him, feeds this little dock ; 
A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask ; 
i’he rest he gives to loves anil laboiu's light, 
'^'o fields the tnorningi and to feasts the night; 
None better skill'd the noisy pack to guide. 
To urge their chase, to cheer them or to chide ; 
Asportsinan keen, ho shoots throughhalf the 
day, 

And, akill’d at whist, devotes the night to 
play : 

Then, while such honours bliinni around bis 
liead, 

Shall he ait sadly by the sick man’s bed, 

To raise the hope ho feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious feol ? 

Now once again the gloomy scene explore, 
Less gloomy now ; the bitter liour is o’er. 
The man of many sorrows sighs no more. — 
Up yonder hill, behold how sadly slow 
jiThe bier moves winding from the vale below ; 
p'here tie the happy dead, from trouble free, 
1^ And the glad parish pays the frugal fee : 


No more, 0 Uoalb I thy victim starts to hear 
Cbufchsvardcn stern, or kingly overseer ; 

No more the farmer claims Us humble bow 
Thou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou! 
Now to the church behold the mourners 
come. 

Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb ; 

The village children now their games suspend, 
To see the bier that bears their ancient 
friend ; 

For he was one in all their idle sport. 

And like a monarch ruled their little court' 
The pliant bow he form’d, the flying ball, 
The bat, the wiekcl, wore his labours all ; 
nim now they follow to his grave, and stand 
Silent and sod, and gazing, hand in hand ; 
While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
I The mingled relics of the parish poor ; 

The bell tolls Ute, the moping owl flies round. 
Fear marks the flight and magnifies the 
sound ; 

The busy priest, detain’d by weightier care. 
Defers his duty till the day of prayer ; 

And, waitinglong, the crowd retire distress’d. 
To think a poor man’s bones should lie un- 
blesa’d.* 


BOOK II 


There are found, amid the Evils of a laborious 
Life, some Views of Tranquillity and Ilappi' 
ness— The Kepose and Fleasure of a Sum- 1 
mer Sabbath : intemipted by Intoxicalion | 
and Disimte — ^Viliago Detraction — Com- 
plaints of the ’Squire— The Evening Biots 
— Justice— Reasons for this unpleasant 
View of Rustic Life : the RSect it should 
have upon the Lower Classes: and the 
H_^her— These last have tlieir peculiar 
Distresses : Biemplifled in the Life and 
heroic Death of I,ord Robert Manners- 
Concluding Address to His Grace the Duke 
of Rutland. 


No longer truth, though shown in verse, 
disdain, 

But own tiro Viliogr Life a life of pain ; 

I too must yield, that oft amid these woes 
Ate gtoams of transient mirth and hours of 
mettopoae, 


Such as you find on yonder sportive Green, 
The 'squire’s tall gate and cburchway-svalk 
between j 

Where loitering stray a litUo tribe of friends. 
On a fair Sunday when tlio sermon ends : 
Then rural beaux their best attire put on, 
To win thcirnymphs,a8 olhornyinpbsaro won; 
While those longwod go plain, and by degrees, 
Like other husbands, quit their care to please. 
Some of the sermon talk, a sober crowd. 
And loudly praise, if it wore preach’d aloud; 
Some on Uie labours of tbo week look round ; 
Feol their own worth, and think tboir toil 
lenown’d ; 

Wbilesome, wbosehopes to no renown extend, 
Are Only pleased to find their labours end. 
Thus, as their hours glide on, ivilh pleasure 
fraught, 

Tboir careful maeters brood the painful 
thought i 
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Much in theii mind they murmur and lamcnk, 
That one fair day should be so idlj spent; 
And think that Heaven deais herd, to tithe 
their store 

And tax their time Cor preachers and the pool. 
Yet still, ye humbler friends, enjoy jour 
hoiu, * 

This is yourportion, yet unclaim’d of puner; 
This is Heaven’s gift to weary men oppress’d, 
And seems the type of their eapcctcd rest : 
Dut yours, alas ! are joys that soon dcuuj ; 
Frail joys, begun and ended with the day; 
Ur yet, while day permits those joys to reign, 
Tlie village vices drive them from the plain. 

See the stout uliurl, in drunken fury great, 
.Strike the bare bosom of his teeming mate! 
His naked vices, rude and umelmed, 

Kxcrt their ux>en ciiipiie o’er the mind ; 
hut can we leas the senseless rage despise. 
Because the savage acts without disguise ? 

Yet here disguise, the city’s vice, is seen. 
And Slander stoalsalong and taints the Green; 
.Vt her approneh domestic peace is gene, 
Domestic broils at her approach come on ; 
Bhe to the wife the husband’s crime conveys, 
She tells the husband when bis consort strays; 
Her busy tongue, through all the little stale, 
Difiuses doubt, suspicion, and debate ; 

Peace, tim’rous goddess I quits her old 
domain. 

In sentiment and song content to reign. 

Hot are the nymphs that breathe the rural 
air 

So fair as Cynthia’s, not so chaste as foit : 
These to the town afford each fresher face. 
And the clown’s trull receives the peer’s 
' embrace ; 

• From whom, should chance again convey her 
down. 

The peer’s disease in turn attacks the cloivn. 
Here too the ’squires, or ’squire-like far- 
mers, talk. 

How round their regions nightly pilferers 
walk; 

How from their ponds the fish are borne, 
and all 

The rlp’ning treasures from their lofty wall; 
How meaner rivals in their sports delight, 
Just rich enough to claim a doubtful right; 
Who take alicence round their fields to stray, 
A mongrel race ! the poachers of the day. 

< And bark ! the riots of the Green b^ln, 
That sprang at first from yonder noisy inn; 


What time the weekly pay was vanish’d all, 
,Vnd the slow hostess scored the Ihrcal’ning 
wall ; 

What lime they ask’d, then fiiendly feast to 
close, 

X final cup, and that will make them foes ; 
When blows ensue that break the arm of toil, 
-ind rustic battle ends the boobies’ broil. 

Save w hen to yonder Hall they bend their 
way, 

Where the grave justice ends the grievous 
fray ; 

He who recites, to keep the poor in awe. 

The law’s vast lolumc— for he knows the 
law : — 

To him with anger oi with shame repair 
Tlio injured peasant and deluded fair. 

Lo ! at his throne the silent nj mpii appears, 
Frail by licr shape, but modest in her tears; 
And while she stands abash’d, w itb conscious 
eye. 

Some favourite female of her judge glides by, 
Wlio views with scornful glance thestrumpet’s 
fate. 

And thanks the stars that made her keeper 
great ; 

Near her the swain, about to bear for life 
One certain evil, doubts ’twixt war and wife; 
But, while the faU’ring damsel takes her 
oath. 

Consents to wed, and so secures them both. 

Y’et why, you ask, these humble crimes 
relate, 

^Why make the poor as guilty as tho great? 
*70 show the great, those migliliet sons oC 
pride, 

How near in vice the lowest are allied ; * 

Hush ace their natures and their passions 
BUCll, 

But these disguise too little, those too much; 
;do shall the man of power and pleasure see 
tin his own slave os vile a wretch as hr ; 

In his lu.xucious lord the servant find 
His own low pleasures and degenerate mind : 
And each in all the kindred vices traeo, . 
Of e poor, blind, bewilder’d, ernng race ; I 
Who, a short time in varied fortune past, / 
Die, and arc equal in the dust at lost. 

And you, ye poor, who still lament your 
fate, 

Forbear to envy those you call the great ; 
And know, amid those blessings they possess, 
They ate, like you, tho* victims of distress ; 
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Wbile sloth mth many a pang toiments her 
slave, 

Fear waits on guilt, and danger shakes the 
brave. 

Oh I if in life one noble chief appears. 
Great in his name, while blooming m hie 
years ; 

Born to enjoy whate’or delights mankind. 
And yet to all you feel or fear resign’d ; 
Who gave up joys and hopes to you unknown. 
For pains and dangers greater tlunyourown- 
If such there be, then let your murmurs cease, 
Think, think of him, and take your lot in 
peace. 

And such there was; — Oh I grief, that 
checks our pride. 

Weeping wo say there was, — tor Mannoie 
died ; 

Beloved of Heaven, thesehumble lines forgive, 
That sing of Thee,’ and thus aspiie to live. 

M the tall oak, whose vigorous branches 
form 

An ample shade and bravo the wildest storm. 
High o'er the subject wood is seen to grow, 
The guard and glory of the trees below j 
Till on its head the fiery bolt descends, 

And o’er the plain the shatter’d liunk es- 


Yet then it lies, all wond’rous as before, 

And still tho glory, though the guard no more ; 

So XEOU, when every virtue, every grace, 
Bose in thy sou), or shone within thy face ; 
When, though the son of Granby, thou were 
known 

liess by thy father’s glory than thy own ; 
When Honour loved and gave thee every 
chaiEm, 

Kib to thy eye end vigour to thy arm ; 

Then from our lofty hopes and longing eyes, 
Fate and thy virtues call’d thee to the skies; 
Yet still we wonder at thy tow’ring fame, 
And losing thee, still dwell upon thy name. 

Oh I ever honour’d, ever valued I say. 
What verse can praise thee, or whet work 
repay? 

Yet verse (In all we can) fhy worth repays, 
Nor troais the tardy zeal of future days ; — 
Honours for thee thy country shall prepare, 
TSheein (heir hearts, the good, the brevesball 
bwft; 


In future times, when smit with Glory’s 
charms, 

The untried youth first quits a father’s 
arms ; — 

‘ Oh ! be like him,’ the weeping sire shall 
say; 

' bike Manners walk, who walk’d in Honour’s 
way; 

In danger foremost, yet in death sedate, 

Oh I be like him in all things, but his fate!’ 

If for that fato such public tears be shed, 
That Victory seems to die now thou ai Idead ; 
How shall a friend bis nearer hope resign, 
That friend a brother, and whose soul was 
thine ? 

By what bold lines shall sve his grief expiess. 
Or by what soothing numbers make it less? 

’Tis not, I know the chiming of a song, 
Nor all the powers that to the Muse belong. 
Words aptly cull’d and meanings well ex- 
press’d, 

Can calm the sorrows of a wounded breast; 
But Virtue, soother of the fiercest pains. 
Shall heal that bosom, Butland, where she 
reigns. 

Yet hard the task to heal the bleeding 
heart. 

To hid the still-recuriiiig thoughte depart. 
Tame the fierce grief and stem tiierisingsigh. 
And curb rebellious passion, with reply ; 
Calmly to dwell on all that pleased bMore, 
And yet to know that all shall please no 
more ; — 

Oh I gloiious labour of the soul, to save 
Hoc captivo powers, and biavely mourn the 
brave. 

To such these thoughts will lasting comfort 
give— 

Life is not measured by the time we live ; 
’Tis not an even course of threescore years, 
A life of narrow views and paltry fears. 
Gray hairs and wrinkles and the cares they 
bring. 

That take from death the teuors or thesting; 
But 'tis the gen’rous spirit, mounting high 
Above the world, that native of the sky ; 
The noble spirit, that, in dangers brave, 
Calmly looks on, or looks beyond the grave : — 
Such Manners was, so bo resign’d his breath. 
It in a glorious, then a timely death. 

Cease then that grief and let those tears 
subside ; 

If Passion rule us, be that passion pride ; 
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If UtdbOii, UliUiUU bicii) ui sliiM. tu laisf 
Our f illdi lioaits, and bo lik-p linn wc. jnaiao , 
Oi if VflCLtion iitill the soul subdur , 

Bung ill bis siitiiLs, ill Ills Mortli in \ n u, 
Viid li I Vftpi lion lind its LOiiifuil too 
Tot how Lin Onol no deeply siouiut Hit 
lieai t, 

Mlicii Vdmiiitian cliiiiH so luge i pail ’’ 
Oiipf IS a fOp, (spcl linn llipii lli\ soul , 

L( t iiolili 1 tlionglits the m ni r viona Lonliol ' 
Oh' iiiikt tho agi to coni) thy bittpi i in, 
Spo olliti Kutlinds, olliu Cnanbjs tin re' 
tnd, as thy thoughts thiqugh stieeuiing igps 
glide, 

bLo otiui liiiocs die as Maniicis died . 


I And Iiuni Ihiii faU, thj laee shall nobler 
' grott, 

Is trees shoot iipii aids that up piunid below 
Ol 11 , old ihaincs, borne down with deunt 
I pride, 

bits his young sticanis run w irbling at his 
sidi , 

Ihough some, h] iit cut off, no longer run, 
tnd some no lost beneath the summer’s 
siin — 

\(t till puie stiiant nioscs on, and, as it 
moves. 

Its poiirr increases and its usr linjnoves, 

W hilo plenty round its sp u lOus w av is bestow , 
Still it flows oil, and sh ill foi cvir flow 
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hole 1, page JO, hues 00 and (51 

Ind, wheti hts age allemph tU taik m tain, 
Ihth ntdiUii taunt), ajlazg pooi complain 

A p lupor w ho, being nearly past liis labuui, 
IS (iiiployed bv different masters foi a length 
of time, propoitioned to then ocLupations 

Note 2, page 38, lines 44 and 45 
ind, waiting long, the troved retire dislren’d, 
I'o think a poor man's ban's sliouldlie unbless d 

Some apologv is due tor tlio mscrlion of i 
circumstanco by no means common that it 
has been a subject for complaint in anv place 
IS a suHicicnt reason for its being reckoned 
among the evils winch may happen to the 
poor, and which must hippen to them ex- 
clusively i mveitheless, it is just to roraaik 
that such neglect is very raie in any part of 
the kingdom, and in many parts is totally 
unknown 


Aob d, psgo 10, hues U and II 
Bdoied of Ilencen, these humble lines foigne, 
That sing of Ihee, and Chui aspiie la wir 

Lord Robert Manneis, the youngest son of 
the Msiquis of Ctranbv and the Lady riances 
'srymoui, daughter ol Chailes Duke of Somer- 
set, yras bom the 8th of Pebraaty , 1T58 , and 
was placed with Ills brothel, the late Buko of 
Rutland, at Lton school, where he acquired, 
and over after retimed, y consideiableknow- 
leito of the classical aufhois 

Lord Robert, aftei going tliiough 0 r duties 
of his piofession on board different ships, was 
made captain of the Besolutioii, and tom- 
manded her in nine different actions, besides 
the last memorable one r n the 3nd of April, 
1782, when, m breaking the rtcnch line of 
battle, he received the wounds which ter- 
minated his life, in the twenty-fourth jear 
of bis age — See the A nnual Segisler, printed 
for Mr- Dodsletj 
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TO THE EIGHT HONOTTEABLB 

EDWAED LORD THURLOW, 

tOBD atOR aKANO£i:iI.OB OB GBBAT BBITAIK: OMB OB 103 

HAJxaTz’s uoax kokoobablh psivb conNcnL, am bxo. 

Mb IiOBD, K )8i Jny Lord, the piovinos of suporior 

Mt obligations to your Lordship, great as rnnb,tngeoeral,tobe8loirthiskmdofpatron- 
tb^ ate, have not induced me to pteds your age ; but superior talents only con render it 
name to tho (oilotring poem : nor is it your valuable. Of the value of your Lordship’s 
Lordship’s station, exalted as that is, urhich I am fully sensible ; and, while I make my 
prevailed upon me to solicit the honour of acknowledgments for that, and for many 
your protection for it. But, when I con- other favours, I cannot suppress the prido 
ddeted your Lordship’s great abilities and I bare in thus publishing my gratitude, and 
good taste, so well known and so universally declaring how much I have the honour to be, 
ac^owledged, I became anxious for the My Lobb, 

privilege with which you have indulged me ; Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
well knowing that the Pubiio would not be most obliged, and devoted servant, 
easily persuaded to disregard a performance, Gbobbd Cbabbb. 

marked, in any degree, with your Lordship’s Bdvoir Castte, 
approbation. Bebraary 20, 1785. 


TO THE READER 

lOsB Poem which I now offer to the public, cally, and with some connection of parts, 
Is, I believe, the only one written on the sub- by taking a larger scope; which notwith- 
; at least, it is the only one which 1 have atanding I have done, I must still apologise 
any knowledge of ; and, fonting there may for a want of union and coherence in my 
notbe found in it many things io engage tho poem. Subjeefe like (his will not easily 
Beadot’s attention, I am willing to take the admit of them : we cannot slide from theme 
strongest hold 1 can upon biro, by oBering to theme in on easy and graceful succession ; 
something which has the claim of novolly. but, on quitting one thought, there will be 
When (ho subject first occurred to mo, I an unavoidable hiatus, and in general an 
mssftt, in a few Imes only, to plve some awkward transition into that which follows, 
dssmtptian of that variety of dusoclating That, in writing upon the subject of our 
nttidos wbibh are huddled together in out HewspapetSiIhaTeavoid^everythingwhich 
' Enters. M the thought dwelt upon might appear Uke the opinion of a patty, is 

iMt, X (otnmved ttondght be donb method!- to be accounted for from tbe knowledge 1 have 
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joined from them ; since, the more ol these 
Instructors a man roads, the less ho trill in- | 
[allibly understand : nor would it have been I 
very consistent in me, at the same time to 
censure their temerity and ignorance, and to 
adopt their rage. 

I shoidd have been glad to have made some 
discrimination in my remarks on these pro- 
ductions. There is, indeed, some diSerenco ; 
and 1 have observed, that one editor will 
sometimes convey his abuse with more 
decency, and colour his falsehood with more 
appearance of probability, than another : 
but until I see that iiaiier, u herein no groat 
cbaiactct is wantonly abused, nor groundless 


insinuation wilfully disseminated, I shall not 
moke any distuictiou in my remarks upon 
them. 

It must, bOH ever, be confessed, that these 
things base their use; and are, besides, 
vehicles of much amusement: but this docs 
not outweigh the evil they do to society, 
and the irreparable injury they bring upon 
the characters of individuals. In tlic foUon- 
ing poem I have given those good properties 
their due \i eight: tlicy have changed in- 
dignation mlo mirth, and turned, what svould 
otherwise Imve been abhurrcncc, mlo deii- 
siou. 

February, 1785. 
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E quibus hi vacuus implent setmonibus aure.s ; 
Hi narrata ferunt alio ; mensuraquo ficti 
Crescit, et uuditis aliquid norus odiicit auctor ; 
IIUc Credulitas^ tUic temorarius Error, 
Vonaque Laetitia est, conaternatiqua Timores, 
Sedltioque receiis, dubioque auctore Susurri. 

OviD, Metamorpli, lib. sii. 66-61. 


This not a Time favourable to poetical (.'om- 
position : and srby — Seivspapers Enemies I 
to Literature, and (heir general Lifluence — j 
Their Kumbers — ^The Sunday Monitor — I 
Their eoueral Ciharacter— Their Eflect upon 
Individuals — ^uppn Society — in the Country 
— ^The Viiiage Freeholder — ^What Kind of 
Composition a Newspaper is; and the 
Amusement it aSorda — Of svhat Farts it 
is eldefly composed — Articles of Intelli- 
oence : Advertisements : The Stago : 
Quacks: FufBng — ^The Correspondents to 
a Newspaper, political and poetical— Advice 
to the latter — Conclusion, 


A 'rm£ like this, a busy, hustling tune. 

Suits ill with writers, very ill with rhyme ; 
Unheard wo sing, when party-rage runs 
strong. 

And mightlermadnessciiechs the flowing song; 
Or, should we force the peaceful Muse to 
wield 

Her feeble arms amid the furious field, 
Where party-pens a wordy war maintain, 
Foor is her anger, and her friendship vain ; 
And oft the foes who feel her sting, combine, 
Till Serious vengeance pays an idle line ; 


For party-poets arc like wasps, who dart 
Death to themselves, and to their foes but 
smart. 

Hard then our fate ; if general themes we 
choose , 

N^Iect awaits the song, and ebills the Muse; 
Or should we sing the subject of the day. 
To-morrow’s wonder puffs our praise away- 
More bless’d the bards of that poetic time, 
When all found readers who could find a 
rhyme ; 

^ (Jreon grew the bays on every teeming head, 
And Cibber was entlironed, and Settle read. 
Sing, droopingMuse, the cause ol thy decline ; 
Why reign no more the once-triumphant 
Nine ? 

Ales ! now charms the wavering many gain, 
And rival sheets the reader's eye detain; 

A daily swarm, that banish every Muse, 
Come flying toitb, and mortals caU ^em 
News : 

For tbesc, unread, tho noblest volumes lie; 
For these, in sheets unsoil’d, the Muses die; 
Dnboughl, unbless’d, tho virgin copies wait 
In vain lor lame, and sink, unseen, to late. 
Uince, then, tho town forsakes us lor our 
foes, 

Tho smoothest numbers tor tho hatslu:st 
prose; 

Let us, with generous scorn, (he taste deride, 
And sing our rivals with a rival's pride. 

Ye gentle poets, who so oft eomplain 
I That foul neglect is ail yeut labours gaiif ( 
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That pity only checks your gtowiiig spite 
To erring man, and prompts you stili to write; 
That your ulioko works on humble stalls are 
laid, 

Or vainly grace the windows ol the trade ; 
Be ye niy friends, ii friendship e'er cun wonii 
Those rival bosoms whom the Muses charm: 
Think of the common cause wherein we go, 
Like gallant Greeks against the Trojan foe; 
Not lot one peevish chief his loader blame. 
Till, crown’d with conquest, wo regain our 
fame ; 

And let us join our forces to subduo 
This bold assuming but successful crow. 

I sing Ilf News, and all those vapid sheets 
Tho rattling hawker vends tluough g<kping 
streets ; 

Whato’er their name, whato’or tho time they 

i*y> 

Damp from the press, to charm the reader’s 
eye : 

For, soon as morning dawns with roseate hue. 
Tile Herald of tho morn arises too ; 

Post after Post succeeds, and, all day long, 
Gazettes and Ledgers swarm, a noisy tlirong. 
When evening comes, she oonics with ail her 
train 

Of Ledgers, Ohtonicles, and Posts agmn. 

Like bats, appearing, when the simgoesdown, 
From holes obscure and corners of the town. 
Of all these Iriners, all like these, I write ; 
Oh t like my snbject could my song delight. 
The crowd at Lloyd’s one poet’s namcshould 
raise. 

And all the Alley echo to his praise. 

In shoals the hours their constant number 
bring, 

Like insects waking to tli’ advancing spring; 
liVhlch take their rise from grubs obscene 
that lie 

In shallow pools, or thence ascend the sky; 
Such are th«e base ephemeras, so born 
To die befoto tbe neat revolving morn. 

Ifet thus they diSet i insect-teibes ate lost 
In the first visit of a winter’s frost ; 

'While these romain, a base but constant 
bteedi 

Whose swarming sons their short-lived sires 
succeed ; 

{To changing sessen makes thmrnuniber less, 
KorSuad» shines a sabbath on the press I 
Then lo f the sainted Monitor is born, 
’Whose pious lacs come sacred tests adorn t 


As artful sinners cloak the socrot sin. 

To veil witli seeming graco the guile within; 
So Moral Essays on his front uppoar, 

But ail is carnal business in the rear ; 

The frcsh-uoin’d lie, the secret whisper’d last, 
And all tlic gleanings of the six days past. 

With these retired, through half the Sab- 
bath-day, 

Tho London-loungcr yawns his hours away : 
Not an, my little flock ! your preacher lly, 
Nor waste tlic time no worldly wealth can buy; 
But let the docent maid and sober clown 
Pray for these idlers of the sinful town : 

This day, at least, on nobler Uiemes bestow, 
Nor give to Woodfall, or tho world below. 

But, Sunday pass’d, what numbers flourish 
then. 

What woiid 'rous labours of the press and pen ! 
Diurnal most, some lluice each week affords. 
Some only once, — 0 avarice of words 1 
When thousand starving minds such manna 
seek,r 

To drop tho precious food but once a week. 

Endless it were to sing tho powers of all, 
Their names, their numbers ; how they rise 
and fall : 

Like baneful herbs the gazer's eye they seize, 
Rush to the head, and poison where they 
please: 

Liko idle flies, a busy, buzzing train, 

Tlicy drop their maggots in the trlflor’s brain : 
That genial soil receives the fniiliul store. 
And tboro they grow, and breed a thousand 
more. 

Now be their arts display’d, how first they 
clmosc 

A cauBo and patty, as the bard his muse; 
Inspired by these, with clamorous zeal they 
cry. 

And through the town their dreams and omens 
fly: ^ 

So the Sibylhne loaves were blown about,* 
Disjointed scraps of fate involved indoubt; 
So idle dreams, the journals of tbe night, 
Are right and wrong by turns, and mingle 
wrong with right. — 

Somo champions for the rights that prop the 
crown, 

Somo sturdy patriots, sworn to pull them 
down; 

Some neutsal powers, with socrot forces 
fraught, 

I Wishing for war, but willing to be bought t 
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While some to every side and party go, 

Shift every friend, and join nitli every foe ; 
Like sturdy rogues In privatccis, they strike 
Tliis side and that, the foes of both alike ; 

A traitor-crew, who thrive in troubled times, 
Fear’d for their force, and courted for their 
crimes. 

Thief to the prosperous side the numbers 
sail, 

Fickle and false, Uicy veer wilh every gale; 
As birds that migrate from a freezing shore. 
In search of warmer climes, come skimming 
o’er. 

Home hold adventurers first praparo to try 
The doubtful sunshine of the distant sky; 
But soon the growing Summer’s certain sun 
Wins more and more, till all at last are won ; 
Ho, on the early prospect of disgrace, 

Fly in vast troops this apprehensive race ; 
Instinctive tribes ! their failing food they 
dread. 

And buy, with timely change, their future 
bread. 

Such are our guides ; how many a peaceful 
head. 

Bom to be still, have they to wrangling led 1 
How many an honest zealot, stol’nfrom trade. 
And factious tools of pious pastors made 1 
With clews like these they tread the maze of 
state. 

These oracles explore, to learn our fate ; 
Pleased with the guides who con so well 
deceive, 

Who cannot lie so fast as they believe. 

Oft lend I, loth, to some sage friend an 
ear, 

(For we who will not speak are doom'd to 
hear) ; 

While he, bewilder’d, tells his anxious thdught. 
Infectious fear from tainted scribblers caught, 
Or idiot hope ; for each bis mind assails. 

As Lloyd’s coiut-light or Slockdalo’s gloom 
prevails. 

Yet stand I patient while hut one declaims, 
Or gives dull comments on the speech he 
maims ; 

But oh 1 ye Muses, keep your votary’s feet 
Prom tavern-haunts whore politicians meet; 
WItere rector, doctor, and attorney pause, 
First on each parish, then each public cause; 
Indited roods and rates that still incroass ; 
The murmuring poor, who will not fast in 
peace; 


Kleclion-zeal and friendship, since declined ; 

A lav commuted, or a lithe in kind j 
The Dutch andflermans kindling into strife; 
Dull port and poachers vile 1 the serious ilks 
of life. 

Hero comes the neighbouring justice, 
pleased to guide 

His little club, and in the chair preside. 

In private business his commands prevail. 
On piihlic themes his reasoning fnriis the 
scale ; 

Asseuling silence soothes Ins liappy ear. 

And, in or out, his party Iriiiniplis here, 
Korhere th’ iiifeetious rage for parlyslops. 
But flits along from pulnees to shops ; 

Our weekly journals o’er the hind abiiiiiid, 
And spread their iihigue and influenisas round ; 
The village, too, the peaceful, pleasant plain. 
Breeds the Whig-Inriner ami theTory-swain ; 
Brookes' and Sf. Alhan's boosts not, but, 
instead. 

Stares the Bed Ram, andswings the Rodney's 
Head : — 

Hither, with all a patriot’s care, eonics he 
Who owns the little hut that makes him free; 
Whose yeoily forty shillings buy the smile 
Of mightier men, and never waste the while ; 
Who feels his freehold’s worth, and looks 
elate, 

A little prop and pillar of the state. 

Here he delights the weekly neivs to con, 
And mingle comments as he blunders on ; 
To swallow all their varying authors teach. 
To spell a title, and confound a speech ; 

TiU with a muddled mind he quits the news. 
And claims his nation’s licence to abuse ; 
Then joins the cry, ‘That all the courtly 
race 

Are venal candidates for power and place; ’ 
Y'et feels some joy, amid the general vice, 
That his own vote will bring iU wonted price. 

These are tho ills the teeiningpiess supplies, 
Tlie pois’nous springs from learning’s foun- 
tain rise ; 

Not there the wise alone their entrance find, 
Imparting useful light to mortals blind ; 
But, blind themselves, these erring guides 
hold out 

Alluring lights, to lead us far about ; 
Screen’d by such means, here , Scandal whets 
her qiilti, 

Here .Hlander shoots uhseen, whene’er she 
will ; 
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Hfce 1?iaud and Falsehood labour to deceive, 
And Folly aids them both, impatient, to be- 
lieve. 

Such, sons of Britiin * are the guides ye 
trust ; 

.SoTvisethoir counsel, their reports so iu.st: — 
Yet, though wo eannoleali their morola pure. 
Their judgment nice, or their decisions siwej 
Merit they have to mightier works unknoum, 

A style, n manner, and a fate their own. 

Wo, who tot longer fame with labour strive. 
Are pain’d to koop mir sickly works alive; 
ytudious we toil, with patient eare refine, 
Nor let our love protect one languid line. 
Pevere ourselves, at last our works appear. 
When, ah! we find our readers more severe; 
For after all our care ami pains, how few 
Acquire applause, nr keep it if they do !— 
Not so these sheets, ordain’d to happier 
fate, 

Praised through their day, and but that day 
tlieir date ; 

Their careless authors only strive to join 
As many words, as make an oven line ; • 

As many tines, as fill a row complete ; 

As many roirs, as furnish up a sheet : 

From side to side, with ready types they nm. 
Tile mea.sure ’s aided, and the work is done; 
Oh, born with ease, how envied and how 
blest ! 

Your fate to-day and your to-morrow’s rest. 
To you ail readers turn, and they can look 
Pleased on a paper, who abhor a book ; 
Those, Who ne’ffi' deign’d their Bible to peruse. 
Would think it hard to be denied their news; 
Sinners and saints, the wisest with the weak. 
Here mingle tastes, and one amusement seek ; 
This, like the publle inn, provides a treat, 
Where each promiscuons guest site down io 
eat; 

And such this menial food, as we may call 
fiomathtng to all wei, and to some men alt. 

Nest, in whatrareproduction shall we trace 
SUdh various subjects In go small a space f 
fie the first ship upon the waters bore 
lumogmous kinds who never met before ; 
Or as some curious virtno.so joins, 
htODesmallroom, moths, minerals, and coins, 
.ftlrdii, beasts^ and fishes ; not refuses place 
To serjpwts. tueds, and all the reptile race; 
^ hetK eomptesa’d within a single sheet, 
OtiMt Odl^shd small, the mean and mighty 


'Tia this which makes all Europe's business 
known, 

Yet here a private man may plaoo his own; 
And, where he reads of Lords and Commons, he 
May tell their honoura that he sells rappee, 
Add next tb’ amusement which the motley 
page 

Affords to cither sex and every age ; 

Lo ! where it comes before the cbeorful fire, — 
Cainpi fi om the press in smoky curls aspire 
(As from the earth the sun exhales the dew). 
Ere we can road Ihe wonders that ensue ; 
Then eager every eye surveys the pari. 

That brings itef.ivourite subject to tlieheart; 
(irave politicians look for facts alone. 

And gravely add conjectures of their own : 

I The spriglitly nymph, who never broke her 
rest 

For tottering crowns, or mighty lands op- 
press'd. 

Finds broils and battles, butneglects them all 
For songs and suits, a birth-day, or a ball: 
The keen warm man o'eriooks each idle tale 
For ‘Money’s wanted,’ and ‘ Eatatos on Sale;’ 
While some with equal minds to all attend, 
Pleased with each part, and grieved to find 
an end. 

So charm the News ; but we, who, lor 
from toam. 

Wait till the postman brings the paoket down, 
Once in the week, a vacant day behold. 

And stay for tidings, till they’re three days 
old : 

That day arrives ; no welcome post appears, 
But the dull morn a sullen aspect wears ; 
We meet, but ah! without out wontedsmile, 
To talk of headaches, and complain of bile; 
Sullen we ponder o’er a dull repast, 
Norfeast the body wbilo tbe mind must fast. 

A master-passion is the love of news. 

Not music so commands, nor so the Muse : 
Olve poets claret, they grow idle soon ; 

I Feed tbe musician, and he ’s out of tune ; 
But the sick mind, of this disease possess’d. 
Flics from ail cure, and sickens when at rest. 
Now sing, my Muse, what various parts 
compose 

These rival sheets of politics and prose. 
First, from each brother’s hoard a part they 
draw, 

A mu Inal theft that never fear’d a law ; 
Whete'ei they gain, to eachman’sportion fall, 
Andread itanoe,you read it through them all : 
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For this their runners ramble day and night, 
To drag each lurking deed to open light ; 

For daily bread the dirty trade they ply, 
Coin their fresh tales, and live upon the lie: 
Like bees lor honey, forth for nens they 
spring,— 

Industrious creatures ! over on the ving ; 
Home to their several cells they bear the i 
store, 

Cull’d of all kinds, then roam abroad lor more. 

No anxious virgin flics to ‘ fair Tweed- 
side ; ’ 

No injured husband mourns his faithless 
bride ; 

No duel dooms the fiery youth to bleed ; 
Hut through the town tranaplrea each 
vent’rous deed. 

Should some lair frail-one drive her pranc- 
ing pair. 

Where livtd peers contend to please the fair; 
When, with new force, she aids her conquering 
eyes. 

And beauty decks, with all that beauty buys; 
Quickly we learn whose heart her influence 
feels. 

Whose aores melt before her glowing wheels. 

To these a thousand idle themes succeed, 
Deeds of all kinds, and comments to each deed. 
Here stocks, the state-barometers, we view, 
That rise or fall, by causes knowm to lew ; 
Promotion’s ladder who goes up or doivn ; 
Who wed, or who seduced, amuse the town; 
Whatnow-bornheir has made bis father blest; 
What heir exults, his father now at rest ; 
That ample list the Tyburn-herald gives, 
And each known knave, who still for Tyburn 
lives. 

So grows the work, and nowtlio printer tries 
His powers no more, but leans on ids allies. 

When to ! the advertising tribe succeed, 
Pay to be read, yet find but few will read ; 
And chief th' illustrious race, whose drops 
and pills 

Have .patent powers to vanquish human ills: 
These, with their cures, a constant aid re- 
main, 

To bless the pale composer’s fertile brain ; 
Fertile it is, hut still the noblest soil 
Requires some pause, some intervals from 
toil; 

And tliey at least a certain ease obtain 
From Kattorfolto’s skill, and Graham’s 
glowing atrahi. 


I too must aid, and pay to see my nomo 
Hung in these dirty avenues to fame ; 

Nor pay in vain, if aught the Muse has scoi. 
And sung, could make those avenues mote 
clean ; 

Could stop one slander cic it found Us way, 
And gave to public scorn its helpless prey. 

By Uie same aid, tbs Stage invites her friends, 
And kindly lells the banquet she intends ; 
Thither from real life Uie many run. 

With Hiddons weep, or laugh with Abingdon ; 
Pleased in fictitious joy or grief, to see 
The mimic passion with tlieir own agree ; 

To steal a few enchanted hours away 
From care, and drop tho curtain On the day, 
But who can steal from self that wretched 
wight. 

Whose darling work is tried, some fatal 
night P 

Most wretched manl when, bane to every 
bliss. 

He hears the serpent-critic’s rising hiss ; 
Then groans succeed! not traitors on the 
wheel 

Can feel like him, or have such pongs to feel. 
Not end they here: nextdey he reads bisfall 
In every paper ; critics are they all ; 

Ho sees bis branded name, withwild afiright. 
And hears again the cat-caUs of the night. 
Such help the stags aCoids; a larger 
space 

Is fill’d by ruETB and nil the puffing race. 
Physic bad once alone the lofty style. 

The well-known boast, (bat ceased to raise a 
smile : 

Now all the province of (hat tribe invade, 
And we abound in quacks of every trade. 
The simple barber, once an honest name, 
Cervantes founded. Fielding raised his fame: 
Barber no more— a gay perfumer comes, 

On whose soft cheek hisowncosinetic blooms; 
Here he oppeors, each simple mind tomdve, 
And advertises beauty, grace, and love. 

— ‘ Come, faded belles, who would your youth 
renew, 

And learn the wonders of Olympian dew ; 
Hestore the rosea that begin to faint, 

Nor think ceiesria) washes vulgar paint ; 
Your former features, aim, and arte assume, 
dtcBssian virtues, with Circassian bloom. 
—Coma, batter’d beaux, whose locks ore 
turn’d to grey, , 

And crop Discretion’s lying badge away ; . 
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Bead where they vend the-io smart engaging 
fhmgs, 

These Aaron IrontleU with elastic springs ; 
No female eye the fair deception sees, 

Not Nature’s self so naturai as these.’ 

Suoharo their arts, butno tconAned to them, 
The Muse impartiai muit her sons eoiidemn: 
For they, degenerate ! join the venal throng. 
And putt a la?y Pegasus along : 

More guilty these, hy Nature less design’d 
For little arts that suit tlie vulgar-kind ; — 
That harberV boys, uho would to trade 
advance, 

Wish us to call them, smart Friseura from 
France ; 

Tliat he who builds a cliop-Iiouse, on his door 
Paints ‘ The true old original Blue Boar I’ 
Thoseate thearls by which a thousand lire, 
Whore Truth may smile, and Juslice may 
forgive : 

But when, amid this rabble-rout, we And 
A puAlng poet to his honour lilind ; 

Who slily drops quotations ail about. 
Packet or Post, and points their merit out; 
Who advertises what reviewers say, 

With sham editions every second day ; 

Who dares not trust his praises out of sight, 
But hurries into fame with all his might ; 
Although the verso same transient praise 
obtains. 

Contempt is ail the anxious poet gains. 

Now piiSs exhausted, odreitiscments post. 
Their correspendenU stand exposed at laat; 
These are anumerous tribe, to fameunknosm, 
Who for the publlo good forego their own ; 
Who volunteers in paper-war engage, 

With double portion of their patty’s rage ; 
Such are the Rmti, Becii, who appear 
Wooing the printer for admission here ; 
Whose genetoosBQuIs can condescend to pray 
Pot leave to throw their precious time away. 
Oft I cruel Woodfatt I when a patriot 
draws 

Bis grey-gooso quill in his dear country’s 
eause, 

Tp vex and maul a ministerial race, 

Cmi thy stem soul refuse the champion 
place? 

Ala#) thou Icnow’ai not with what anxious 
heart 

jBe lung* hi* besWoved labours to import; 
0OW ho has sent ihepi to thy brethren round, 
jjAud still the same unkind reception found : 


Al lenglli indignant \i ill he damn the siale, 
Tmn to liis trade, and leave us to our fate. 
These Itoman souls, like Bomo’sgt'catsnns, 
are knosvn 

To live in cells on labours ol Iheir own 
Thus Milo, could we sec tlio noble chief, 
Feeds, for his country’s good, on legs of beef: 
ramilius copies deeds for sordid pa}', 

Yet fights llie public liattles iwice a day : 
K’en now tlie godlike Brill us views his scoi.-> 
.•tendl’il on llie liar-board, swinging svilh tlie 
door ; 

Wliere, t ippling pimeh, grave Cai o’sself you’ll 
see. 

And A itior Palriae vending smuggled lea. 
Last ill I liese ranks, and least, their arl 's dis- 
grace. 

Neglected stand tlie Muses’ meanest race : 
■Scribblers who court contempt, whose verse 
the eye 

Disdainful liews, and glances switily by : 
This Poet’s Corner is the place they choose, 
A fatal nursery for an infant Muse ; 

Unlike that comer where true poets lie, 
These cannot live, and they shall never die; 
napless the lad whoso mind such dreams in- 
vade, 

And win to verse the talents due to trade 
Curb then, 0 youth! these raptures as they 
rise. 

Keep down the evil spirit and be wise ; 
Follow your calling, think the Muses foes, 
Nor lean upon the pestle and compose. 

I know your day-dreams, and I know the 
snare 

Hid in your Aow’ry path, and cry ‘Beware.’ 
TbaughdesB of lU, and to the future 
blind, 

sudden couplet tushes on your mind ; 
Here you may nameless print your idle 
rhymes, 

And rend your Arsl-born work a thousand 
times ; 

Th’ infection spreads, your couplet grows 
apace, 

Stanzas to Delia’s dog or Celia’s face : 

You take a name; Philander’s odes are seen, 
Printed, and praised, in every magazine : 
Diarian sages greet their brother sage, 

And your dark pages please Ih’ enlighten’d 
age,— 

Alas! what years you thus eonsume in vain, 
Buted by this wretched bias of the brain I 
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Cio ! to your desks and oountern allieliirn; 

Your sonnets scalier, j’our ncroslics l>mn; 

Trade, and be rich ; or, should your careful 
sires 

Bequeath you svealth! indulge the nobler 
fires ! 

Should love of fame your youthful heart 
betray. 

Pursue fair fame, hut in a gloiioiis 

Nor in Hie idle scenes of Fancy’s painfing 
stray. 

Of all the good that inortel men ]>uraiie. 

The Muse has least to give, and gives to tew ; 

Like some coquettish fair, she leads us on, 

With smiles and hope.s, till }Outh and peace 
aie gone ; 

Then, wed for life, the restless w tangling iiair 

Forget how constant one, and one how fair: 


Meanwhile, Ainlution,hku a blooming bride. 

Brings power and weaith to gi archer lover’s 
side ; 

And though she smilesnot w itb such flattering 
charms. 

The brave w ill sooner win her to their arms. 

Then wed to her, it Virtue tie the bands, 

(to spread yonr country’s tame in bostite 
lands ; 

Ifer court, her senate, or her arin.s ndoiii. 

And let her foes lament that you were horn: 

Or weigh her l.iws, ttieir ancient rights de- 
fend, 

' Thongli hosts oiqiose, he theirs and Reason’s 
friend ; 

Arm'd wllli strong powers, in their defence 
engage. 

And rise tlie Tlmrlow of tlie future ago. 


NOTES TO ‘ THE NEWSPAPER ’ 


Note 1, page 44, line Cl. 

When ihouiand utaning minds site/i manna 
seek. 

Tho Manna of Day.— Green’s ^ipleen. 

Note 2, page 44, line TS. 

So Hit Sibi/Uine leaves were blown about. 
... in folds deseripsit camiina Virgo j — 

, . , et leneras turbavit i.inim frondes. 

VtBO. Aeneii, lib. iii. 446, 449. 


Note 3, page 4C, lines 30, 21, and 22, 

As many words, as make an even line ; 

As many lines, as fill a row eomplele ; 

As many rows, as jnrnish up a meet. 

How many hours bring about Ibo day. 

How many days will furnish up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live, «e. 
fSbakspearo’s Henry VI, Port III, Act II. 
Sc. 6. 
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IN THREE PARTS 
[ 1807 ] 

INTRODUCTION. 

The VillaRC Kogister considered, ns containing principally the Annals of llie Poor— 
State ^ the Peasantry as raelioiated by Frugality and Industry— The Cottle of an 
Industrious Peasant ; its Omamenls— Prints an Books— The Garden ; ila Satistactiona 
—The State of the Poor, when improvident and vicious— The Row or Street, and its 
Inhabitants— The Dwelling of one ol those— A Public House— Garden and its Append- 
ages— Gamesters ; rustic Sharpers, &c.— Conclusion of Intioduotory Part. 

PART T. BAPTISMS 


Turn porro nuer (uf saevfa projaclus ah undia, 
Naviia) niidiis humi jacet infans, indigus omiii ^ 

Vitali auxiUo, ...... , 

Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aoquum 

Cui taittiim in vifA restet transire malorum. 
hVCBBC. it yat. Serum, lib. 8, vv. 223-^ 
and 227-8. * 

The Child of the Miller’s Daughter, and 
Relation of her Misfortune— A frugal 
Couple : their Kind of Frugality — ^Plea of 
the Mother of a natural Gluld ; her 
Churching— Large Family of Gerard Ablctt: 
his Apprehensions; Comparison hetireen 
his State and that of the wealthy Farmer 
. hisMaster; bis ConsoIaUOn— An old Man's 
Anxiety for an Heir: tho Jealousy of 
another on baiting many— Characters of 
the Grocer Dawkins and his Friend : their 
difierent Kinds of Disappointment— Three 
Infanta named— An Orolion Girl and 
Village Sohoolmisltess— Gardener’s Child: 
Pedantry and Conceit of the Father : his 
Botanical Discourse: Method of fixing 
the Bmbryo-frnit of Cucumbers — Absurd 
Effects of Rustic Vanity : observed in the 
Names of their Children — ^RelaUon of the 
Vest^Debateos o Foundling : Sir Richard 
NEonday--Cbtldten of various Inhabitants — 
Tltappor Parmer— Ctiildren of a FrofUgate : 
h>s Cliaracter and Fate — Conciasion. 

^ year revolves, and I egatn explore 
ofifitls of toy parish poor ; 

t S^teldentiffoation of many of tho qu 
ip JMttar aitd„ Th» Burmfi we ate 


Wha’t infant-members in my flock appear, 
H’hat pairs I bicss’d in the departed year ; 
And who, of old or young, or nymphs or 
swains. 

Are lost to life, its pleasures and its pains. 

No Muse I ask, before my view to bring 
Tho humble actions of tho swains I sing. — 
How pass’d the youthful, how tho old their 
days; 

Who sank in sloth, and who aspired to praise; 
Their tempers, manners, morals, customs, 
arts. 

What parts they had, and how tboy 'mploy’d 
their parts; 

By what elated, soothed, seduced, depress’d. 
Full well I know — these records give the rest. 

Is there a place, save one ilie poet sees, 
A land of love, of liberty and ease ; 

Where labour wearies not, nor cares suppress 
TW eternal flow of rustic happiness ; 

'where no prow] mansion froivns in awful 

j Vr keeps the toshine from the cottage-gate; 
Where young and old, intent on pleasure, 
throng, 

And half man’s life is holiday and song ? 
Vain search for scenes like these 1 no view 
appears. 

By sighs unruflled or unstain’d by tears ; 
Since vice the world subdued and waters 
drown’d. 

Auburn and Rden can no more be found. 

iieflxed to the various parts of The 
to the valuable edition of Dr, 
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Hence good and evil mix’d, Imt man lias 
skill 

And power to part them, when he feel? the 
will 1 

Toil, care, and patience bless th’ abstemious 
few. 

Fear, shame, and want the tlioughtless herd 
pursue. 

Behold the cot! whore thrives-th’ indus- 
trious swain, 

Source of his pride, his pleasure, and his 
gain; 

Screen’d from the winter’s wind, the sun’s 
last ray 

Smile? on the window and prolongs the day; 
Frojccting thatch the woodbine’s branches 
stop. 

And turn their blo’som? to the casement ’,? top: 
All need requires i? in that cot contain’d. 
And much that taste untaught and unre- 
strain'd j 

Surveys delighted ; there she loves to trace. 
In one gay picture, all tlie royal race 5 
Around the wall? are heroes, lovers, kings ; 
The print that shows them and the verse that 
sings. 

Hero the last Lewis on his throne is seen, 
And there ho stands imprison’d, and hi? 
queen; 

To these tbemothcr takes her child, and shows 
What grateful doty to his Ood be owes ; 
Who gives to him a happy home, where ho 
Lives and enjoys his freedom with the tree; 
When kings and queens, dethroned, insulted, 
tri^, 

Ate all these blessings of tlie poor denied. 

There is King Charles, and all hi? Goldon 
Buies, 

Who proved Misfortune’s was the besi of 
schools : 

And there his son, who, tried by yearsof pain, 
Proved that misfortunes may be sent in vain. 

The magic-mill tliat grinds the gran’nams 
young, 

Close at the side of kind Godiva bung ; 

She, of her favourite place the pride and jay, 
Of charms at once most lavish and most coy, 
By Wanton act, the purest fame could raise. 
And give the boldest deed tbecliastest praise. 

There stands the stoutest Ox in England 
fed ; 

There fights the boldest Jew, Whitechapel 
bred; 


And here Saint Monday’s worthy votaries 
* live, 

Zn all the joys that als and skittles give. 

Now lo I in Egypt’s coast that hostile fleet. 
By nations dreaded and by Nelson beat ; 
And here shall soon anotlier triumph come, 

A deed of glory in a day of gloom ; 
Distressing glory i grievous boon of fate ! 
The proudest conquest, at tlie dearest rate, 
On shelf of deal beside the cuekoo-clock, 
Of cottage-reading rests the chosen stock ; 
Learning we lack, not books, but haveakind 
For all our wants, a meat tor every mind 1 
The tale tor wonder and the joke for whim, 
The half-sung sermon and the haU-groan’d 
hymn. 

No need of classing ; eachwitliin its place. 
The feeling finger in the dark can trace ; 

• First from the corner, farthest from the w all,’ 
Such all the rule?, and they euflico for all, 
There pious works for Sunday’s use are 
found ; 

Companions for that Bible newly bound ; 
That Bible, honglit by sixpence weeklysaved. 
Has choicest prints by famous hands en- 
graved ; 

Has choicest notes by many a famous bsad, 
Such as to doubt have rustic readers led ; 
Have made them stop to roason why ? and 
how ? 

And, where they once agreed, to cavil now. 
Oh i rather give me commentators plain. 
Who with no deep researches vex the 
brain ; 

WI10 from the dark and doubtful love to 
run, 

And hold their glimmering topers to the 
sun ; 

Wlio simple truth with nine-fold reason 
back, 

And guard the point no enemies attack, 
Bunyan’s famed IMlgrim rests that shelf 
upon ; 

A genius rate hut rude was honest John : 
Not one who, early by the Muse beguiled, 
Drank from her well the w'aters undofiled ; 
Not one who slowly gain’d the hill sublime, 
Then often sipp’d and little at a time ; 

But one who dabbled in the sacred springs, 
And drank tliem muddy, mix’d with baser 
things. 

Here to interpret dreams weread thorules, 
Sdenceonr ownt andnever taught in sehook; 
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In moles and specks we Fci tune's gifts discern, 
And Fate’s fix’d will from Nature’s wander- 
ings learn. 

Of Hermit Quarle we read, in i.sland rare, 
Far from mankind and seeming far from care; 
Safe from all want, and sound in every limb; 
Yes 1 there was he, and there was euro with 
him. 

(Inbound and heap’d, Ihase valued works 
beside. 

Lay humbler works, the pecller’s pack sup- 
plied j 

Yet tliese, long since, have ail acquired a 
name ; 

Tile Wandering Jew has found his way to 
fame ; 

And fame, denied to many a labour’d song. 
Crowns Thumb the great, and Hiekerthritt 
the strong. 

There too is he, by wisard-power upheld, 
.Tack, by whose arm the giant-brood srere 
quell’d : 

His shoes of .swiftness on his feet he placed; 
His coat of darkness on his loins he braced; 
His sword of sharpness in his hand ho took, 
And oil the heads of doughty giants stroke: 
Their glaring eyes beheld no mortal near ; 
Ho sound ot feet alarm’d the drowsy ear *, 
Ho English blood their pagan sense could 
smell, 

But beads dropp’d headlong, wondering why 
they tell. 

These ate the peasant's joy, when, placed 
at ease. 

Half bis delighted offspring mount hisknees. 

To every cot the lord’s indulgent mind 
Has asmall space for gorden-^und assign’d; 
Here— titfreturn of mom disndss'd the farm — 
The careful peasant plies the sinewy arm. 
Warm’d as he worlm, and casts his look around 
On every foot of that improving ground ; 

It is his own he sees ; his master’s eye 
Peers not abou^ some secret fault to spy ; 
Nor voice severe is there, nor censure 
known;— 

Hope, profit, pleasure,— they are ailhlaown. 
ftere grow the humble fives, and, hard by 
them, 

The leek with crewd globose and reedy 
stem; 

Htgb tdimb Ills pulae in many an even row, 
llfnii sfirBie tl« ponderous roots in soil 
below } 


And herhs of potent smell and pungent 
ta.sle 

Give a warm relish to the night’s repast. 
Apples and cherries grafted by his liand, 

And cluster’d nuts for neighbouring market 
stand. 

Not thus concludes his labour ; near the 
cot, 

The reed-fence rises round some fav’rite spot; 
Where rieli carnai ions, pin ks wil h purple eyes, 
Proud hyaoinflis,lheIeast some florist’s prize, 
Tulips tall-slcmm’d .and pounced auriculas 
rise. 

Here on a .'!unclny-eve, when service ends, 
Meet and rejoice a family of friends ; 

All speak aloud, are happy and aro free, 
jlnd glad they seem, and gaily they agree. 

What, though fastidious ears may shun the 
speech. 

Where all are lalkors and where none can 
teach ; 

Where still Ihe welcome and liic words areold, 
And the same stories ate for ever told ; 

Yet theirs is joy that, burs ling from tholieart. 
Prompts the glad tongue these nothings to 
impart ; 

That forms these tones of gladness wedespisc, 
That Ulla their steps, that sparkles in their 
eyes ; 

Tbattalks or laughs orriins orsliouis or plays, 
find speaks in all their looks and all their 
ways. 

Fair scenes of peace! ye might detain us 
long. 

But vice and misery now demand the song; 
And turn our view from dwellings simply 
neat. 

To this infected row, we term our street. 

Hero, in cabal, a disputatious crew 
Each evening meet ; the sot, the cheat, the 
shrew : 

Biots are nightly heard : — the curse, the cries 
Of beaten wife, perverse in her replies ; 
Whiiesbrieking children hold each tbreat’ning 
hand, 

And sometimes life, and sometimes food de- 
mand : 

Boys, in their firsi-stol’n rags, to swear begin, 
And girls,whoheed notdreBS, are skill’d in gin: 
Snarers and smugglers here their gains divide ; 
Ensnaring females here their victims hide ; 
And here is one, tiie sibyl of Uie row. 

Who knows all .secrets, or affects to know. 
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Seeking their fate, to her the simple run, 

To her the guilty, theirs aArhilc to shun ; 
Mistress of worthless arts, depraved iu will. 
Her care unbless’d and unrepaid her skill, 
Slave to the tribe, to whose euminand she 
stoops. 

And poorer tlian the poorest maid she dupes. 

Uetw ceu the toad-u ay and the walls, offence 
Invades all eyes and strikes on every sense ; 
There lie, obscene, at every open door, 

Heaps from the hearth and sweepings trom 
the floor. 

And day by day I lie mingled masses grow. 

As sinks are diseinbogued and kennels flow. 

There hungry dogs from hungry children 
steal. 

There pigs and chickens (puirrel fur a meal; 
There dropsied infants wail without redress. 
And all is want and wo and wretchedness; 
Yet should these boys, with bodies bronzed 
and bare, 

High'swoln and hard, outlive that lack of 
care — 

I'orced on somefarni, the unexertod strength, 
Though loth to action, iscompell’dat length, 
IVhen warm’d by health, as serpents in the 
spring, 

Aside their slough of indolence they fling. 

Yet, ere they go, a greater evil comes — 
See! crowded b^s in those contiguous 
rooms ; 

Beds but ill parted, by a paltry screen 
Of paper'd lath or curtain dropp’d between; 
Daughters and sons to yon compartments 
creep, 

And parents herebesido their children sleep; 
Yo who have power, these thoughtless people 
port, 

Hor lot the car be first to taint the heart. 

Como I search within, nor sight nor smell 
regard ; 

The true physician walks the foulest word. 
See t on the floor what frouzy patches rest! 
What nauseous fragmonts on yon fractured 
chosl I 

What downy dust beneath yon window-seat! 
And round these posts that serve this bed for 
feet; 

This bed whore alt those tatter’d garments lie, 
AVom by each sex, and now perforce thrown 
by 1 

See ! as wo gaze, an infant lifts its bead, 
Deft by neglect and burrow’d in that hod ; 


The niother-goasip has the love supprchs’d 
An infant’s cry once waken’d in her breast; 
And daily pralllcs, as her round olie takes, 
(With strung resentment) of the want she 
makes. 

Whence all these woesi* — From want of 
virtuous will. 

Of honest shame, of time-improving skill ; 
From want of care I’ employ the vacant hour, 
And want of ev’ry kind but want of powiw. 

Here are no wheels for cifller wool or (lav, 
Ilutpauksof cards— made iiiiofsundry packs; 
Hero is no clock, nor will they turn the glass, 
And see liow swift th’ impuTtuiit moments 
])ass ; 

Here arc no hooks, 1ml l)nlhids on the wall, 
Ate some abusive, and indecent all ; 

Pistols are liere, unpaic’d ; with nets and 
hooks, 

Of every kind, for rivers, ponds, and brooks ; 
An ample flask, that nightly rovers fill 
With rc(.>ent poison trom the Dutchinau’s 
stiU ; 

A box of tools, willi wires of various size, 
Frocks, wigs, and bats, for night or day dis- 
guise, 

And bludgeons stout to gain or guard a prize. 

To every house belongs a space ol ground. 
Of equal size, once fenced with paling round ; 
That paling now by slothful waste destroy’d, 
Dead gorsc and stumps of eider fill the void ; 
Save in the centre-spot, whose wails of clay 
HiScsots and striplings at their drink or play: 
Within, a board, beneath a tiled retreat, 
Allures the bubble and maintains the cheat; 
Where heavy ale inspvts like varnish shows, 
Wliere chalky tallies yet remain in rows ; 
Black pipes and broken Jugs the seats defile, 
The wallsand windows, rhymes and reck’nings 
vile; 

Prints of the meanest kind disgrace the door, 
And cards, in curses tom, lie fragments on 
the floor. 

Here Ills poor bird th’ inhuman cocker 
brings, 

.Anns his hard heel and clips hisgolden w ings; 
With spicy food tli’ impatient spirit feeds. 
And shouts and curses as the battle bleeds. 
Struck through Uie brain, deprived of both 
his eyes, 

The Vanquish’d bird mus t combat till he dies ; 
Must faintly peck at bis victorious fne. 

And reel and stagger at eaeh feeble blow t 
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When iall’n^ the savage grasps his dabbled 
plumes, 

His blood-stain’d arms, lot other deaths as- 
sumes ; 

Anddamnsthe craven {ovrl,tbablosthis stake, 

And only bled and perish’d for bis sake. 

Such arc our peasants, those to whom we 
yield 

Praise with relief, the fathers of the field ; 

And these who take from our reluctant hands, 

What Burn advises or the Beuoh commands. 

Our faiiuers round, well pleased with con- 
stant gain. 

Like other farmers, flourish and complain. — 

These are our groups; our portraits nes.t 
appear. 

And close our exhibition fur the year. 


WiTR evil omen wo that year begin : 

A Chiidof Shame,— stem Justice adds, of Sin, 
Is hrsb recorded I would hide the deed. 
But vam the wish ; I sigh and 1 proceed : 
And could IwoU th’ instructive truthconvey, 
’Twould warn the giddy and awake the gay. 
Of all the nymphs who gave our village 
grace. 

The Aliller’s daughter had the fairest face : 
Proud was the Hiller ; money was his pride; 
He rode to market, as our farmers ride. 

And ’twasliis boast, inspired by spirits, there, 
ffis favourite Lucy ehould be rich as fair ; 
But she must meek end still obedient prove. 
And not presume, without his leave, to love. 
A youthful Sailor heard him;— ‘Ha!’ 
quoth he, 

‘ This Miller’s maiden is a prise for me ; 

Her charms I love, his riches I desire, 

And aU his threats but fan tfao kindling fire; 
My ebbing purse no more the foe sliaU fill, 
But Love’s kind act and Lucy at the mill.’ 
Thus thought the youth, and soon the 
chase began. 

Stretch’d all bis sail, nor thought of pause or 
plan: 

Rta trusty stall in his bold hand he took. 
Like bim and like bis frigate, heart of oak ; 
Bresh were his features, his atUre was new ; 
Oleen was his nnon, and bis jacket blue : 
jean, his trowsen, Hght and trim, 
itoe i«ge buckle at the silver rim. 
HleeiHtnnnived,be traced the viliage-green, 
WinSfe i*fhr the ipeid, and wes with pleasure 
ftiMni 


Then talk’d of love, till Lucy’s yielding heart 
Confess’d ’twas painful, though ’twos right to 
part. 

‘ For ah ! my father has a haughty soul; 
Whom best he loves, he loves but to control; 
Me to some churl in bargain he’ll consign. 
And mako some tyrant of the parish mine : 

I Cold is his heart, and he with looks seveic 
Has often forced but never shed the teat ; 
Save, when my mother died, some drops 
j express’d 

I A kind of sorrow for a wife at rest ; — 

To me a master’s stem regard is shown, 

I’m like his stood, prized highly as his own ; 
Stroked but corrected, Uhroaten’d when 
supplied, 

Hisslave and boast, his victim andhls pride.’ 

‘ Cheer up, my lass! I’ll to thy father go. 
The Miller cannot be the Sailor’s foe ; 

Both live by Heaven’s free gale, that plays 
aloud 

In the stroteh’d canvas and thepiping shroud; 
The rush of winds, the flapping soils above. 
And rattlingplankswilliin, aresounds loslovo; 
Caima are our dread; when tempests plough 
the deep. 

We take a reef, and to the rocking sleep.’ 

! ‘Hal’ quoth the Miller, moved at spsocb 
so rash, 

‘Art thou like me ? then where thy notes and 
cash ? 

Away to Wapping and a wife command. 
With all thy weal&, a guinea, in thine hand ; 
There ivith thy messmates quaff the muddy 
cheer, 

: And leave my Lucy for thy betters bore.’ 
‘Bevengel revenge!’ the angry lover 
cri^, 

Then sought the nymph, and 'Be thou now 
my bride.’ 

Bride had she been, but they no priest could 
move 

To bind in law, the couple bound by love. 
Wlial sought these lovers then by day, by 
night ? 

But stolw moments of disturb’d delight; 
Soft trembling tumults, terrors dearly prized, 
Transports that pain’d, and joys thatogonized: 
Till the fond damsel, pleased wilhlad so trim, 
Awed by her parent, and enticed by him. 
Her lovdy form from savage power to save, 
Gave— not hw hand — but ali ’she could, 
she gave. 
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Tbea come the day of shams, thegiievous 
night, 

The varying look, the wandering apiietile; 
The joy assumed, while borrow dimm’d the 
eyes. 

The forced sod smiles that follow’d sudden 
sighs; 

And every ait, long used, but used in vain. 
To hide Ay progress, Kature, and Ay pain. 
Too eager caution shows some danger’s 
near, 

The bully’s blubler proves the cowaid’s tear ; 
His sober sAp the drunkard vainly trie.s, 
And nymphs expose the failings they d isguisc. 
First, whispering gossips were in paities 
scon; 

Then louder fJcandal w alk’d the village-green ; 
Next babbling Folly told the growing ill. 

And buby Malice dropp’d it at the miil. 

‘ Go I to Ay curse and mine,’ the FaAer 
said, 

' SAila and confusion stalk around Ay bed; 
Want and a wailing brat thy portion be, 
Plague to Ay fondness, as Ay fault tome ; — 
Where skulks the villain 'i 

— ‘ On the ocean wide 
My William seeks a portion for his bride.’ — 

' Vain be his search 1 but, till the traitor 
come, 

The higgler’s cottage he Ay fuAre home ; 
There with his ancient shrew and care abide. 
And hide Ay head, — Ay shame thou canst 
not hide.’ 

Hay after day was pass'd in pains and 
grief; 

Week follow’d we A, — and still was no relief: 
Her hoy w® horn — ^no lads not lasses eame 
To grace the rite or give the child a name; 
Nor grave conceited nurse, of odice proud. 
Bote the young Christian roaring through 
the crowd : 

In a smalt chamber was my olTice done, 
lyhote blinks Areugh paper’d panes the 
setting sun ; 

Where noisy sparrows, perch’d on penAouse 
near, 

Chirp tuneless joy, and mock the frequent 
tear; 

Bats on Aeir webliy wingsin darkness move, 
And feebly sbtiA' their melancholy love. 

Ho Sailor come; Ao months in tenor Bed! 
Then news arrived— -He fought, and be was 
nson t 




At Ae luiie cottage buoy lives, and shll 
Walks foi her weekly pittance to the mill ; 

A mean seraglio there her lather keeps, 
Whoso mirth insults her, as she stands and 
weeps ; 

And sees the plenty, while Lonipell’d to stay, 
Her father’s pride, become his ballot’s prey. 
Throughout Ac lanes sbeglidcb,atcvcmng'b 
close, 

And softly lulls her infant to repose ; 

Then sits and gazes, hut with viewless look. 
As gilds Ae moon the ilpphng of the brook ; 
And sings her vespers, but in voice so low , 
She hears (heir iiiunnurs as the waters flow; 
And she too murmurs, ami begins <o find 
The solemn wanderings of awoiuided mind: 
Visions of terror, views of wo siicsced. 

The mind’s impatience, to the body’s need; 
By tuins to that, by turns to this a prey, 
She knows what reason yields, and dreads 
what madness may. 

Next, with their boy, a dccentcouplecame. 
And call’d him Boborl, ’tw-as his father’s 
name; 

Three guls preceded, oil by time endear’d, 
And future births were neither hoped nor 
fear’d i 

Bless’d ui eacli o Acr, but to no excess ; 
Health, quiet, comfort, form'd Aeii happi- 
ness; 

Love all made up of torture and delight, 

Was but mere madness in this couple’s sight: 
Susan could think, though notwlAoutasigh, 
If she w eregone, who should betplace supply ; 
And Bobert, half in earnest, half m jest, 
Talk of her spouse when he should be at rest : 
Yet strange would either think it to bo told, 
Their Jove was cooling or Aeir hearts were 
cold. 

Few wore Aeir acres, — ^but, with these con- 
tent. 

They were, each pay-day, ready with Aeir 
rent: 

And few Aeir wibhes— what thmr farm 
denied, 

The neighbouring (own at trifling cuatsup- 
plied. 

If at Ae draper’s window Susan cast 
A longing look, os with her goods she xiass’d, 
And, with Ae produce of the wheel and churn, 
Bought lier a Sunday-roho on her return; 
True to her maxim, she would take no rest, 
Tin .care repaid that portion to the chest ; 
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Or i(i 'vUoix loitering at tlio Whliaun-fair, 
not Robort spent some idle sWllings there j 
Up ttt the barn, before the break of day. 

Ho made hia labour for lU’ indulgence pay: 
Thus both— that waato itself might work in 
vain — 

Wrought double tides, and all was well again. 
Yet, though so prudent, there were times 


of joy, 

(Tho day taoy wed, tlio christening of the 
boy). 

When to tho wealtliier farmers there was 


shown 

Welcome unteign’d, and plenty like their own; 
For Susan served tlie great, and had aomc 
pride 

Among our topmost Jieople lo pre.sidi* : 

Yet in that plenty, in that welcome free, 
There was tiic guidmg nice frugality, 

That, in the festal as the frugal day. 

Has, in a different mode, a sovereign sway; 
As tides the same attractive influence know. 
In the last ebb and in their proudest flow ; 
The vdso frugality, that does not give 
A life to saving, hut that saves to live ; 
Sparing, not pinching, mindful though not 
mean, 

O’er all presiding, yet in nothing seen. 

Recorded ne\t a babe of love I trace ! 

Of many lores, the mother's fresh disgrace.— 

' Again, thou harlot! could not sll lliy pain, 
AU my reproof, thy wanton thoughts re- 
strain y ' 

* Alas ! your reverence, wanton thougUU, 
I grant. 

Were once my motive, now the thoughts of 
want; 

Women, like me, os ducks in a decoy. 

Swim down a stream, and seem to swim in 



Return is dreadful, and escape is vain. 
Would men forsake us, and would womsu 
strive 

To help the fall'n, their virluo might revive.’ 
Poe rite ol churching soon she made her 


way, 

indtead of scandal, should she miss the day: — 
Two matrons came t with them she humbly 
knelt, 

Their acUon copied and their comforts felt, 
Vtosk that gnatr pain and peril to bo free, 
^niough still in peril of that pain to be ; 


Alasl what numbers, like this amorous damo 
Ate quick lo censure, but arc dead to shame! 

Twin-infan Is then appear ; a girl, a boy, 
Th’ o’arflowing cup of Uerard AbiotlS joy : 
One had I named m every year that pass’d 
dince Gerard wed I and tw'ins behold at last! 

AV'ell pleased, the bridegroom smiled to bear 

‘ A vino 

I’ruilful and spreading lound tho walls ho 
thine, 

And bianch'liko be thine otlspriiig I ’ — 
Gerard then 

Look’d joyful love, and softly said, ‘Amen.’ 
Now of that vino he’d liavo no mere increase, 
Those playful branches now disturb his peace: 
Them ho beholds around his table spread, 
Out finds, Mio more the branch, the less the 
bread ; 

And while they run his humble walls about. 
They keep the sunshine of good-humour out. 
Cease, man, to grieve ! thy master’s lot 
survey, 

Whom wife and children, thou and thine 
obey ; 

.1. farmer proud, beyond a farmer’s pride, 
Of all around the envy or tho guide ; 

Mlio trofs to market on a steed so fine, 

That sihen I meet him, I’m ashamed of mine ; 
Whose board ishighup-hea])’d with generous 
fere, 

Tillich five stout sons and threo tail daughters 
share ; 

Cease, man, to griovc, and listen to his care. 

-A few } ears fled, and ail thy hoys shall be 
Lords el a ent, dud labourers like thee ; 

Thy girls uiiportiou’d neighb’ring youtlu. 
shall lead 

Jfrides from my church, and thenceforth thou 
art freed : 

But then thy master shall of cares complain, 
Care after care, a long connected train ; 

His sons for farms shaU ask a large supply, 
For fanners’ sons each gentle miss shall sigh; 
Thy mistress, reasoning well of life’s decay, 
Nhall ask a chaise, and hardly brook delay; 
Tho smart young cornet who, with so much 
grace, 

Rode in the ranks and betted at the race, 
While the vex’d parent tails at deed so rash, 
Sballd— n hlsluck^ and stretch his hand tor 
cosh. 

Sad troubles, Oaratd 1 now pertain to tbee, 
When thy rtclimastofseemsfrom (rouble free ; 
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Bui 'tis one fate at difieient times assitjn'd, 
And thou shall lose the cares that he must 
find. 

' Ah ! ' quolb out village Grocer, rich and 
old, 

‘ Would 1 might one such cause for care 
behold ! ’ 

To whom his Friend, ‘ Mine greater bliss 
would be. 

Would Qeav’n take those my spouse assigns 
to me.’ 

Aged wcte both, that Dawkins, Ditchem 
this. 

Who much of marriiige thought, and much 
amiss; 

Both would delay, the one, till — riches gain’d. 
The son ho w ish’d might be to honour train’d ; 
Ills Friend — lest fierce intruding heirssliould 
come. 

To waste his hoard and vex his quiet home. 

Dawkins, a dealer once, on burthen’d back 
Bore his whole substance in a pedler’s pack; 
To dames discreet, the duties yet unpaid. 
His stores of lace and hyson he convey’d : 
When thus enrich’d, hechoseat home to stop. 
And flescB bis nesghbouts in anew-built shop ; 
Then woo’d a apinstec blithe, and hop^, 
when wed. 

For love's fair favoui's and a fruitful bed. 

Not so his Friend; — on widow fair and 
staid 

He fix'd his eye, but ho was much afraid; 
Yet woo’d ; wbilo she his b^r of silver hue 
Demurely noticed, and bet eye withdrew : 
Doubtful he paused — ' Ah 1 were I sure,’ ho 
cried, 1 

‘ No craving children would my gains divide; 
Fair as she is, I would my widow take, 

* And live more largely for my partner’s sake.’ 

With such their views some thoughtful 
years they pass’d, 

And hoping, dreading, they were hound at 
last: 

And what their fate ? Observe them os they 
gOl 

Comparing fear with fear and wo with wo. 

' Humphrey 1 ’ said Dawkins, * envy in ray 
breast 

Sicltens to see thee in thy children bliss’d ; 
They are thy joys, while I go grieving home 
To a sad spouse, and our eternid gloom : 

We look despondency ; no infant near, 

To bless the eye or win the parent’a Aar ; 


Out sudden heats and quarrels to allay, 

And soothe the petty sufferings of the day: 
Alike our want, yet both the want reprove ; 
Where are, I cry, these pledges of out love ? 
When she, like J acob’s wife, makes fierce reply, 
Yet fond — Ob ! give me children, or I die : 
And I return — still childless doom’d to live, 
Like the vex’d patriarch— Are they mine to 
give ? 

Ah 1 much I envy thee thy boys, who ride 
On poplar branch, and canter at thy side; 
And girls, whose cheeks thy chin's fierce 
fondness know, 

And with fresh beauty at the contact glow.’ 

* Oh 1 simple Irientl,’ said Ditchem, 

‘ would’st thou gain 

A father’s pleasure by a husband’s pain ? 
Ales I what pleasure — when some vig’rous 
hoy 

Should swell thy pride, some rosy girl thy 
Wi 

Is it to doubt who grafted this sweet flower, 
Or whence arose that spirit and tiiat power? 
Four years I’ve wed ; notonehas pass'd in 
vain; 

Behold the fifth ! behold, a babe again ! 

My wife’s gay friends th’ unwelcome imp 
admire, 

And fill the room with gratulation dire : 
While I in silence sate, revolving aU 
That influence ancient men, or that befall; 
A gay pert guest— Heav’n knows bis business 
—came ; 

A glorious boy, lie cried, and w bat the names' 
Angry I growl'd,— My spirit cease to tease, 
Name it yourselves, — Cain, Judas, if you 
please ; 

His father’s give him, — should you that 
oxpluie. 

The devil’s or yours:— I said, nnd sought the 
door. 

My tender partner not a word or sigh 
Gives to my wrath, nor to my .speech reply; 
But takes her comforts, trimnplisin my pain, 
And looks undaunted for a birth again*’ 
Heirs thus denied afflict the pining heart, 
And thus aSorded, jealous pangs impart; 
Let, therefore, none ovoid, and none demand 
These arrows number’d for the giant’s hand. 
Then with their infants tbwe, the parents 
came, 

And each assign'd— ’tw«s nU they had— a 
noma; 
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Ot if, wlicu laiteiing at the Whltsun-fair, 

Hei llobcrl sjiont some idle sUIlinga Ihcie ; 
Up at the hum, before the break of day, 

Ho made his labour for tU’ indulgence pay: 
Thus both — that waste itself might work in 
vain — 

Wrought double tides, and all was well again. 
Yofc, though so prudent, there were times 
otjoy, 

(The day they wed, the chrietenuig of the 
boy), 

M'hcn to the wealthier farmers there was 
shown 

■Welcome unfidgn’d, and plenty like tlieir own ; 
I^or tJusan served the great, and had some 
fU'ide 

Among our topmost Iieople to preside : 

Yet in that plenty, in that welcome free, 
There was Uie guiding nice frugality, 

That, in the festal as tho frugal day, 

Has, in a different mode, a sovereign sway; 
As tidos the same attractive influence know, 
In tho last ebb and in their proudest flow ; 
Tho wiso frtigality, that docs nut give 
A life to saving, but that saves to live ; 
Sparing, not pinching, mindful though not 
mean. 

O'er all presiding, yet in nothing seen. 

llecorded next a bahe of love I traco 1 
Of many loves, the mother's fresh disgrace. — 
‘ Again, thou barlotl cuuldnotallthypain, 
All my reproof, thy wanton thoughts re* 
sCraln ? ' 

' Alas ! your reverence, wanton thoughts, 
I grant, 

Were once my motive, now the thoughts of 
want; 

Wonren, like me, as ducks in a decoy. 

Swim down a stream, and .seem to swim in 
Wi 

Your sex pursue us, and our own disdain ; 
Ketum is d(e,-vdrul, and escape is vain. 
WonW men forsake us, and would women 
strive 

To help the (oll'n, their virtue might revive.’ 

For rite of churching soon ^e made her 
way, 

Indtoad Of scaud at, should she missibeday:'"- 
Two matrons came ! wlUi Ibom she humbly 
knelt, 

, Their action copied; ond their eomforto felt, 
! Ptom that KB»l pain end peril to be free, 

' Thoui^b sUli In. peril ot that pain to he s 


Alasl what numbers, like this amorous damo 
Ato quick to censure, but aro dead to shame ! 

'fwin'infaiits then appear ; a girl, a boy, 
TU’ o’erflowing cup of (terard Ablett’s joy : 
One bad I named in every year that pass’d 
dince tferard wed I and twins behold at lasti 

Well pleased, thobridegruomsmiled to heat 

‘ A vine 

Fruitful and spreading round the walls be 
thine, 

And hraiich-liko be thine offspring!’ — 
Ucrurd then 

Look’d joyful love, and softly said, ‘ Amen.’ 
Now of that vine he’d h.ivo no more increase. 
Those playful branches nowdisturb his poaco: 
Them he beholds around liis tablo spread. 
But finds, (he more the brunch, tho less the 
[ broad ; 

And wliile they run his humble walls about. 
They keep the sunshine of good-bumour out. 
Cease, man, to grievo I thy master’s lot 
survey, 

Whom wife and children, thou and thino 
obey; 

A farmer proud, beyond a farmer’s pride, 
Ot all around the envy ot tho guide ; 

Vllio trots to market on a steed so fine, 

That when I meet him, I’m ashamed ot mine; 
Whose board isbighup-beap’d ivlth generous 
fore, 

Wliich lire stout sons and three tall daughters 
share : 

Cease, man, to grieve, and listen to his care. 

A tew years fled, and all thy boys shall bo 
Lords ot ,i cot, and labourors Uko thoo ; 

Thy girls uiiportion’d neigbb’ring youths 
shall load 

Brides front my church, and thenceforth thou 
art Creed ; 

But. then tby master shall of cares complain, 
Care after cate, a long connected train ; 

His sons for farms shall ask a large supply, 
For farmers’ sons each gentle miss shall sigh; 
Thy mistress, reasoning well of Ufa’s decay, 
Shull ask a chaise, and hardly brook delay; 
The smart young cornet who, with so much 
grace, 

Bode in the ranks and betted at tbo race, 
WbUo the vex’d parent rails ot deed so rash, 
Sb^ld~n his luck, and stretch his hand for 
cash. 

Sad troubles, Oetatd 1 sow pertain to thco, 
When tby lichmaster seems from trouble free ; 
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But 'Ub one fate at difEeicnt times assign'd, 
And thou shatt lose the caies that he must 
find. 

‘ Ah 1 ’ quoth oui village Grocer, rich and 
old, 

' Would I might one such cause for care 
Ibehold ! ’ 

To whom his rriond, ‘ Mine greater bliss 
would be. 

Would lleav’n take those my spouse assigns 
to me.’ 

Aged were both, that Dawkins, Ditchem 
this. 

Who much of marriage thought, and much 
amiss; 

Both would delay , the one, till — riches gain’d. 
The son he wish’d might he to honour 1 rain’d ; 
His Friend — ^lestficrce intruding heirs should 
come. 

To waste his hoard and vox his quiet home. 

Dawkins, a dealer once, on burthen’d back 
Bore his whole substance in a pedlec’s pock ; 
To dames discreet, the duties yet unpaid. 
His stores of lace and hyson he convey’d : 
Vi^enthus enrich’d, he choseat home to stop. 
And fleece his neighbours in anew-builtsbop ; 
Then woo’d a spinster blithe, and hoped, 
when wed, 

For love’s fair favours and a fruitful bed. 

Not so his Friend; — on widow fait and 
staid 

He fix’d his eye, bub he was much afraid; 
Tet woo’d ; while she his hair of silver hue 
Demurely noticed, and her eye withdrew : 
Doubtful he paused — ‘ Ah ! were I sure,’ he 
cried, 

‘ No craving ohildrcn would my gains divide; 
Fair as she is, I would my widow take, 

’ And live mote largely lot iny partner's sake.’ 
With such their views Wio thoughtful 
years they pass’d, j 

And hoping, dreading, they were bound ot, 
last: 

And what their late ? Observe them as they 
go. 

Comparing fear with fear and wo with wo. 

' Hiunphtcy I ’ said Dawkins, ‘ envy in my 
breast 

Sickens to see theo in thy children bless’d ; 
They are thy joys, while I go grieving horns 
To a sad spouse, and our eternal gloom s 
Wo look despondency ; no infant near, 

To bless the eye or win the patent’s eat : 


Out sudden beats and quarrels to allay, 

And soothe the petty suflerings of the day: 
Alike out want, yet both the want reprove ; 
Where are, 1 cry, these pledges of oui love P 
When she, likejacob’s wife, makesflerce reply. 
Yet fond — Ob ! give me children, or I die : 
And I return— still childless doom’d to live, 
lake the vex’d patriarch— Are they mine to 
give? 

Ah I much 1 envy thee Uiy boys, who ride 
On poplar branch, and canter at thy side ; 
And girls, whoso cheeks thy chin’s fierce 
fondness know. 

And with fresh beauty at the contact glow,’ 

‘ Oh I simple friend,’ said Ditchem, 

‘ would’st thou gain 

A father’s ideasure by a husband’s pain ? 
Alas ! whnl pleasure— when some vig’rous 
boy 

Bhould swell tliy pride, some rosy giri thy 

joy; 

Is it to doubt who grafted this sweet flower. 
Or whence arose that spirit and that power? 
Four years I’ve wed ; notonehas pass'd in 
vains 

Behold the fiClh ! behold, a babe again j 
My wile’s gay friends th’ unwelcome imp 
admire, 

And fill the room with gratuIaUon dire ; 
While I in silence sate, revolving b\ 1 
That influence ancient men, or that belall ; 
A gay pert guest — Heav'n knows his business 
— came ; 

A glorious boy, ho cried, and what the namo ? 
Angry I growl’d,— My spirit cease to tease, 
Name it yourselves, — Cain, Judas, if you 
please ; 

His fatJier’s give him, — should you that 
exploie. 

The devil’s or yours : — I said, and sought tho 
door. 

My lender partner not a word or sigh 
Gives to my wratli, nor to my .speech reply ; 
But takes her comforts, triwnplM in my pain. 
And looks undaunted lot a birth again.’ 

Heirs thus donied afflict the pini^ heart, 
And thus afforded, jealous pangs impart; 
Let, therefore, none avoid, and nonedemaiui 
These arrows munber'd lor tho giant’s band. 

'Then with their infants throe, the parents 
esme, 

And each assign’d— ’twaa aU they had— a 
name; 
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Names of no mark or price ; of them not one 
Shall court out view on the sepulchral stone, 
Or stop the clerk, th’ engraven scrolls to spell. 
Or keep the sexton from the sermon hell. 

An orphan-girl succeeds: ere she was born 
Her father died, her mother on that morn: 
The pious mistre.ss of the school sustains 
Her i)Arents’ part, nor their .iftection feigns. 
But pitying feels; with due respect and joy, 
I Uaco the matron at her loved employ j 
What time the striplings, wearied e'en with 

piny, 

Part at tiie closing of the summer’s day. 

And each by different i)ath returns the well- 
known way — 

Then I behold her at her cottage-door, 
Frugal of light ; — her Ilible laid before, 
When on her double duty she proceeds. 

Of time os frugal— knitting as she reads : 
Her idle neighbours, who approach to tell 
tlome trifling tale, her serious looks compel 
To hear reluctant, — while the luds who pass, 
In pure respect, walk silent on the grass : 
Tlron sinks the day, but not to rest she goes. 
Till solemn prayers the daily duties close. 

Bub I digress, and lo ! an infant train 
Appear, and call me to iny task again. 

‘ Why fjonicera wilt thou name thy child ? ’ 
I ask’d the Gardener’s wife, in accents mild: 

‘ We have a right,’ replied the sturdy 
dame, — 

And Honicera was the infant’s name. 

If next a son shall yield our Gardener joy. 
Then Hyacinthus shall bo that fair boy ; 
And if a girl, they will at length agree. 

That Belladonna that fair maid shall he. 
High-sounding words our worthy Gardener 
gets, 

And at bis club to wondering swain.s repeats; 
He then of nhiu and Rododrndron speaks. 
And AUium calls his onions and his leeks ; 
Nor weeds are now, for whence arose &e 
weed, 

ticarce plants, fait herbs, and curious flowers 
proceed; 

Where Cuckoo-pints and Dandelions sprung, 
(Gross names had they our plsinet sires 
among,) 

There Arums, Uiete IsAntodons we view, 
And Artemisiagrows, whore Wormwoodgtew. 

Buttboughttaweedexistshisgarden round, 
Front strong our Gardener frees his 
gmnad, ’ 


Takes soft tJonido from the yielding land, 
And grasps the aini’d Urtica in his hand. 

Not Darwin’s self had mote delight to sing 
Of floral courtship, in th’ awaken’d Spring, 
Than Peter Piatt, who simpering loves to tell 
How rise the Stamens, as the Pistils swell ; 
Howbend and Curl the moist- top to thespouse. 
And give and take the vegetable vows ; 
How those esteem’d of old but tips and 
chives, 

Are tender husbands and obedient wives ; 
Who live and love within the sacred bower, — 
That bridal bed, the vulgar term a flower. 

Hear Peter proudly, to some hmnble friend, 
A wondrous secret, in his science, lend : — 
‘Would you advance the nuptial hour, and 
bring 

The fruit of Autumn with the flowois of 
.Spring ; 

View that light frame where Cuciimis lies 
spread, 

And trace the husbands in their golden bed, 
Three powder'd Anthers; — then no more 
del.iy, 

But to the .Stigma’s lip their dust convey ; 
Then by tb}.<elf, tioiu prying glance secure, 
Twirl the full i ip and make your purpose sure ; 
A long-abiding race the deed shall pay, 

Nor one imblass’d abortion pine away.’ 

T’ admire their friend’s discourse ourswains 
agree, 

And call it science and philosophy, 

’Tis good, ’tis pleasant, through th’ 
advancing year. 

To SCO unuumher’d growing forms appear ; 
What lenty-lite from Earth’s broad bosom 
rise! 

Wlmt insect-myriads seek the summer skies! 
What scaly tribes in every streamlet move ! 
Wlial plumy people sing in every grove ! 

All with the year awaked to life, delight, and 
love. 

Then names are good ; for how, without thoir 
aid, 

Is knowledge, gain’d by man, lo man con- 
vey’d ? 

But from that source shall all our pleasures 
flow? 

Shall all our knowledge bo Uiose names to 
know? 

Then ho, with memory bless’d, shall beat away 
The palm from Grow, and Middleton, and 
I Hays 
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No I let UB riillict Beek, in grove and field, I At last, with all tlioir words and work content 
Wbat food for wonder, what for use they Beck to tbeirhonics the prudentrestry went' 
yield ; Anditiebard Monday to tbe workbouse sent! 

Wonie just remark from Nature’s people bring. There was bepineb’d and pitied, Ihiiinp’dand 
And some new source of boiuago for ber King. fed. 

Pride lives witli all ; strange names our I And duly look Ids heatings and bis biead • 
rustles give I Patient in all control, in all abuse, ' 

To helpless infants. Unit tlieir own may live; ' lie found contempt and kicking have llieir 
Pleased to be known, they’ll some attention | use ; 


claim, I 

And find some li}’-way to the bouse of fame. ' 

Tbestraightestfunow lifts the ploughman’s 
art, 

The hat bo gain'd bus wariiilb for bead and 
heart; 

Tbebowl that boats tbe grealernumbet down 
Of tottering nine-pins, gives to fame the 
clown ; 

Or, foil’d in these, he opes his ample jaws. 
And lots a frog leap down, to gain applause ; 
Or grins for hours, or tipples lor a week, 

Or challenges a well-pinch'd pig to squeok : 
Some idle deed, some child’s preposterous 
name, 

hiball make him known, and give his folly 
fame. 

To name an infant meet our village-sires, 
Assembled all, as such event requires ; 
Frequent and full, the rural sages sate, 

And speakers many urged the long debate, — 
Some harden'd knaves, who roved the country 
round, 

Had left a babe within tbe parish-bound. — 
First, of tbe fact they question’d—' iVas it 
true ? ’ 

Tbe child was brought—' What then remain’d 
to do ? 

Was’t dead or living f ’ This was fairly 
proved, — 

’Twas pinch’d, it roar’d, and every doubt 
removed. 

Then by wbat name th’ unwelcome guest to 
call 

Was long a queslion, and it posed them all; 
For he who lent it to a babe unknown. 
Censorious men might take it for bis own : 
They look’d about, they gravely spoke to oil 
And not one Bicbard answer’d to the call. 
Next theyinquiied the day, when, passing by, 
Th’ unlucky peasant heard the stranger’s cry; 
Tina known, — ^Iiow food and raiment they 
might give, 

Was next debated— for the roguewould live; 


.Sad, silent, supple ; bending to the blow, 

A slave of slaves, the lowest of the low ; 

His pliant soul gave way lo nil things base. 
He knew no .Hhiime, he dreaded no disgrace. 
II .seem’d, so well his passions he siipprCiSs’d, 
No feeling slirr’d his ever-lorpiil hreiml ; 
Him might the meanest p.niper bruise and 
client, 

lie was a tnotstoul for the beggar’s feel ; 
His were the legs that ran at all rnniinands ; 
They used on all occasion Uiehaid’s hands : 
His very soul was nut his own j lie stole 
As others uider'd, and without a dole ; 

In all disputes, on either part he lied, 

And treely pledged his oath on either side j 
In all rebellions Richard join’d the rest, 

In all detections Richard flist confess’d : 
Yet, thougbdisgcaccd, ho watch'd his lime so 
well. 

He rose in favour, when in fame he fell ; 
Base was his usage, vile his whole employ. 
And all despised and fed the pliant boy. 

At length, ‘ ’tis time liesbould abroad be sent,’ 
Was whisper’d near him, — and abroad be 
went i 

One morn they call’d him, Richard answer'd 
not; 

They deem’d him hanging, and in time 
forgot,- 

Yet miss’d him long, n.s each, throughout the 
clan, 

Found he * hod belter spared a belter man.’ 
Now Richard’s talents for tho world wore 
fit. 

He’d no small cunning, and had some small 
wit ; 

Had that eahn look which scorn’d to all assent, 
And that complacent speech wbtvh nothing 
meant : 

He'd but one cars, and thathastrove to bide, 
How' best for Richard Monday to provide. 
Steel, thtough opposing plates, tbe magnet 
draws, 

And steely atoms culls from dust and sirawa; 
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And thus out hsto, to his intsiest tiue, 

Oold thiough idl bars and from each tiifle 
draw ; 

But still more suiely round the world to go, 
This fortune’s child had neither friend nor 
foe. 

Long lost to us, at last our man we trace, — 
Sic Richard Monday died at Monday-piace : 
His lady’s worth, his daughter’s wo peruse, 
And And bis grandsons all as ricii as Jews : 
He gave reforming charities a sum. 

And bought the blessings of the blind and 
dumb ; 

Bequeathed to missions money from the 
stoolis. 

And Bibles issued from his private box ; 
But to his native place severely just, 

He left a pittance bound in rigid trust ; — 
Two paltry pounds, on every quartor’s-day, 
(At church produced) for forty loaves should 
payi 

A stinted gift, that to tho parish shows 
Heheptin mind their bounty and their blows' 
To farmers three, the year has given a son, 
Finch on the Moor, and French, and Middle- 
ton. 

Twice in this year a female Uiles I see, 

A Spalding once, and once a Barnaby ; — 

A bumble man is he, and, when they meet. 
Our farmeis And him on a distant seat ; 
There for their wit be serves a constant 
theme,— 

‘ They praise his dairy, they extol his team. 
They ash the price of each unrivall'd steed, 
And whence h& siieep, that admirable bn-cd ? 
His thriving arts they beg ho uoidd explain. 
And wfaere he puts the money he must gain. 
Thiqr have their daughters, but they fear 
tbmi friend 

Would think his sons too much would con- 
descend 

They have iheirsons who would theirfortunes 
try, 

But fear his daughters will their suit deny.’ 
runs Uie joke, while James, with sigh pro- 
found, 

And face of core, looks moveless on the 
ground ; 

Bis cares, his sighs, pmvoks theinsullmore. 
And point the jest— for Bamal^ is poor. 

task in my list, Aveuntaughtfods appear; 
Tfaslr Atther dead, compassion sent them 
bmo,— - 


For still that rustic inAdel denied 
To have their names with solemn rite applied ; 
His, a lone house, by Headman’s Dyke-way 
atood; 

And his, a nightly haunt, in Lonely-wood ; 
Each village inn has heard the tuAian boost, 
That he believed ‘ in neither (iod nor ghost; 
That, when the sod upon the sinner press’d, 
He, like the saint, had everlasting rest ; 
That never priest believed his doctrines true. 
But svould, for proAt, own himself a Jeiv, 
Or worship wood and stone, as honest heathen 
do ; 

That fools alone on future worlds rely. 

And ail who die for faith, deserve to dio.’ 

These maxims, — part tli’ attorney’s clerk 
profess’d, 

llis own transcendent genius found the rest. 
Our pious matrons heard, and, muchamased, 
Qaaod on the man, and trembled as they 
gazed; 

And now lus face explored, and now his feet, 
Man's dreaded foe, in this had man, to meet: 
But him our drunkards as their champion 
raised, 

Their bishop call’d, and os their boro praised ; 
Though most, wlien sober, and the rest, when 
sick. 

Had little question whence bis bishopiic. 

But be, triumphant spirit I ait things 
dared, 

He poach’d the wood, and on the warren 
snared ; 

I ’Twos his, at cards, each novice to trepan, 

: And call the wants of rogues the rights of 
i man ; 

I Wild as the winds, he let his offspring rovo. 
And deem’d tho marriage-bond the bane of 
I love. 

I What age end sickness, for a man so bold. 
Had done, wo know not;— none belield him 
old : 

By night, as business urged, lie sought the 
wood, — 

The ditch Was deep, — the ram had caused a 
flood,— 

The foot-bridge fail’d, — he plunged beneath 
the deep, 

And slept, if truth wore hit, Ih’ eternal sleep. 

These have we named ; on life’s rough sen 
they sail, 

With many a prosperous, many an. adveise 

I gale I 
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Where passion soon, like powerful winds, will 
rage, 

And prudence, wearied, with their strength 
engage ; 

Then each, in aid, shall some companion ask. 

For help or comfort in the tedious task ; 

And what that help — what joys from union 
flow. 


What good or ill, we next prepare to 
show ; 

And row, meantime, our weary hark ashore, 
As Spenser his^but not with Spenser’s 
oar.r 

‘ Allusions of this kind are to bo found In the 
m>ii Quten. Boo the end of the first book, and 
other places. 


PART II. MARRIAGES 


Nubere si quh voles, quamvis properabitii 
ambo, 

Diflot ; halieni potvoe commoda inugn.a 
morae. 

Ovid, Fast, lib, iii, vv. 303, 4. 

Frevioiis ConsidetaUon noceesory; yet not 
too long Delw — ImprudentMarriagc of old 
EiiiiandhisServant— Comparisonbetween 
on ancient and youthful Partner to a young 
Man — ^Prudence of Donald the Gardener — 
Pariah Weddinm the campallcd Bride- 
groom; Day of Marriime, how spent — BeU- 
tion of the AccompUshmrnts of Phmbo 
Dawson, a rustic Beauty : her Lovci; hie 
Couitship: their Martii^c — Misery of Pre- 
cipitation — The wealthy rouplo: Heluc- 
tance in the Husband i why Unu-iuaily 
fait Signatures in llie Begister: the coimnon 
Kind-Deduction of Lucy Collins by Foot- 
man Daniel: her luslic Lover: herReium 
to him — An ancient Couple : Comparisons 
on the Occasion — More pleasant View of 
yillogo Matrimony: Farmers celebrating 
the Day of Mariiage : their Wives — Reuben 
and Rachel, a happy Pair: an Example 
of prudent Delay— Heflections on their 
Stale who were not so prudent, and its 
Improvement towards the Termination of 
Life: an old Man so circumstanced — 
Attempt to seduce a Tillage Beauty : Per- 
suasion and Ueply ; the Event. 

Discossn to wed, e’en while you hasten, 
stay; 

There 's great advantage in a small delay: — 
Thus Ovid sang, andmucli the wiseapj^ve 
This prudent maxim of the priest of Love : 
It poor, delay for future want prepares, 

And eases bomble life of half its cares ; 

If rich, di^y shall brace the thoughtful mind, 
T* endure the ills that e’en the happiest God : 
Delay shall knowledge yield on either part. 
And show the value of (hevanqulsh’d heart; 


Tho humours, passions, merits, failings prove, 
And gently raise tho veil that’s worn by 
Love ; 

Love, that impatient guide !— too proud to 
think 

Of vulgar wants, of clothing, meal and drink. 
Urges our amorous swains their joys to seiae, 
And then, at rags and hunger frighten’d, 
flees; — 

Yet not too long in cold debate remain ; 

Till age refrain not — but if old, refrain. 

By no such rule would Gaffer Kirk be tried; 
First in the year be led a blooming bride. 
And stood a witlier’d elder at ber side. 

Oh ! Nathan 1 Nathan I at thy years tre- 
paim’d, 

To take a wanton harlot by the hand 1 
Thou,' who wert used so tartly to express 
Thy sense of matrimonial happiness, 

Till every youth, whose bans at church were 
read. 

Strove not to meet, or meeting, hunghis head ; 
And every luss forbore at tlice to look, 

A sly old flsb, too cunning for the book 
And now at sixty, that pert dame to see, 

Of all thy savinga mistress, and of thee ; 
Now win the lads, lememb’ring insults past, 
Cry, ‘ What, the wise-one in the trap at last 1 ' 
Fie ! Nathan I fie ! to let an artful jade 
The close recesses of thine heart invade ; 
What grievous pangs I what suffering she’ll 
impart, 

And fiU with anguish that rebellious heart ; 
For thou wUl strive incessantly, in vain. 

By threatening speech, tby tedom to re- 
gain: 

Bat she tor conquest married, nor will prove 
A dupe to thee, thine anger, or Uiy_ love ; 
Clamorous her tongue will be of either sex. 
She’ll gather friends around thee and perplex 
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Thy doubtful soul j— thy money she will 
waste, 

In the vain ramblings of a vulgar taste ; 

And will be happy to emt her power. 

In every eye, in thine, at every hour. 

Then wilt thou bluster — ‘ No ! I will not 
rest. 

And see consumed each shilling of my chest : 
Thou wilt be valiant, — ‘ When thy cousins 
call, 

I will abuse and shut my door on all : ‘ 
Thou wilt bo cruel ! — ‘ What the Uw allows, 
That bo thy portion, my ungrateful spouse ! 
Nor other shillings shall thou then receive. 

And when I die’ 'What! may I this 

believe ? 

Are these true lender tears? and does ray 
Kitty grieve ? 

All ! crafty vixen, thine old man has fears; 
But weep no mote ! I’m melted by thy tears; 
Spare but my money ; thou slult rule im 
still, 

And see thy cousins — there 1 I burn the 
will.’— 

Thus with example ssd, our yoir heg.m, 
A wanton vixen and a weary man ; 

' But had this tale in other guise been told,' 
Toung let the lover be, the lady old, 

And that disparity of years shall prove 
No bane of peace, although some bar to love: 
Tis not the worst, our nuptial ties among. 
That joins the ancient bride and bridegroom 
young 

TToiwg wives, like changing winds, their 
power display. 

By shifting points and varying day by day ; 
How zephyrs mild, now whirlwinds in their 
force. 

They sometimes speed, but often thwart out 
course ; 

And much experienced should that pilot he. 
Who sails with themon life's tempestuous sea. 
But like a trade-w hid is the ancient dame, 
Mild to yonr wish, and everyday the same; 
Steady os time, no sudden .squalls you fear, 
But set full sail and witti assumneo steer ; 
Till every danger in your way be pass'd, 

AM then she gently, mildly breitlhesher last; 
Ridii you arrive, in port awhilo remain, 
And for a second venturo sail again. 

For this, Uttbe Donald southward madehis 

I And left UmlasSea'on the banks nfTay ; 


Him to a neighbouring garden fortune sent, 
Whom we beheld, aspiringly content : 
Patient and mild, be sought the dame to 
Ijlojse, 

Who ruled thekitchon and who bore the keys. 
Fair Lucy first, the laundry’s grace and pride. 
With smites and gracious loolc^, her fortune 
tried ; 

But ail in vain she praised bis ‘pawky eyne? 
Where nevor fondnese was for Lucy seen ; 
Him the mild Susan, boast of dairies, loved. 
And found him civil, cautious, and unmoved ; 
From many a fragrant simple, Catharine’s 
skill 

Drew oil and essence from the boiling still ; 
Butnol her warmth, nor allhexwinning ways. 
From his cool phlegm could Donald’s .spirit 
raise ; 

Of beauty hecdloss, with llic merry mule. 
To Mistress Dobson he preterr’d his suit ; 
There proved his service, there, addiess’d his 
vows. 

And saw hermlsiress, — friend,— protectress, 
—spouse ; 

A butler now, he thanks his powerful bride. 
And, like her keys, keeps constant allierside. 

Next at our altar stood a luckless pair. 
Brought by strong passions and a warrant 
there ; 

By long rent cloak, hung loosely, strove the 
bride. 

From ev’ry eye, ivhat all perceived, to hide. 
While the boy-bridegroom, sliuiliing in his 
pace, 

Now' bid awhile and then exposed his face ; 
As shame alternately with anger strove. 
The brain confused with muddy ale to move; 
In haste and stammering he perform’d his 
part, 

And look’d the rage that rankled in bis heart ; 
(So will each lover inly curse his fate. 

Too soonmadc happy and made wise too late :) 
I saw his features take a savage gloom. 

And deeply threaten for the days to come. 
I.a)w .spako the lass, and lisp’d and minced the 
while. 

Look'd on the lad, and faintly tried to smile; 
With soften’d speech and humbled tone she 
strove 

To Btir the embers of departed love ; 

Wliila be, a tjWBitt, frowning walk’d before. 
Felt the poor purse and sought the public 
door. 
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dhp sadly following in submission went, ! Dejeeted, tlioiighllul, antious, and afraid,) 
And saw the final aliilling foully spent ; Led by the lover, walk’d the silent ninid : 
Then to her father’s hut the pairwitbdrew, Slow through the meadow roved they, many 
And bade to love and comfort long adieu ! a mile ' 

Ah! fly temptation, youth, refrain ! refrain! Toy’d by each bank and trifled at each stile; 

I preach for over ; but I preach in vain ! Where, us he painted every blissful view 
Two summers since, 7 saw, at Lammas Pair, And highly colour’d what he strongly drew , 
The swoetestflower that ever blossom’d there. The pensive damsel, prone to tender fears, 
When Phoebe Dawson gailycross’dtheOreen, Dimm’d the false prospoot with prophetic 
In haste to see and happy to ho seen ; tears. — 

Her air, lier manners, all who saw, admired; Thus pass’d tli’ allotted hours, till lingering 
Courteous though coy, and gentle though lute, 

^ retired ; The lover loiter'd at the iiiasler’s gate ; 

The joy of youth and lioulth her eyes dis- There lie pronounced adieu! and yet would 
play’d, stay, 

And ease of heart her every look convey’d ; Till chidden — soothed — entreated — forced 
A native skill her simple robes evpte.s8’d, away ; 

As with untiilor’d oI(<ga]iee she dress’d : lie would of eoldness, though indulgi‘d,rum-‘ 

The lads around admired so fair a sight, plain, 

And Pheebe felt, and felt she gave, delight, .dnd oft retire and oft return again; 
Admirers soon of every age she gain’d, When, if his teasing vex'd her gentle mind, 
Her beauty won them and her worthretain’d; The grief assumed, conipell’d her (o be kind! 
Envy itself could no contempt display, ForhewouldptoofoCplighledkindnesscrave, 
They wish’d her well, whom yet they wish’d That she resented first and then forgave, 
away. And to Ills grief and penance yielded more 

Correct in thought, she judged ii .servant’s Than Ms presumption had required before.— 
place Ah! fly temptation, youth, refrain 1 rc> 

Preserved a rustic beauty from disgrace ; train I 

Put yet on Sunday-eve, in freedom’s hour. Each yielding maid and each presuming 
With secret joy she felt lhalheauty’s power, swain 1 

When some proud bliss upon the heart would X> 0 ! now with red rent cloak and b onnet 

steal, black. 

That, poor or rich, a beauty still must feel. — And tom green gown loose hanging at her 
At length, the youth, ordain’d to move her back, 

breast. One who an infant in her arms sustains, 

Before the swains with bolder spirit press'd; And seems in patience striving with bet pains; 
With looks less timid made his passion known. Pinch'd ore her looks, as one who pines for 
And pleased by manners most unlike her own ; bread, 

Loud though in love, and confident thougli IHiose cares are growing and whose hopes oto 
young ; fled ; 

Pierce in hia air, and voluble of tongue ; Pale hot parch’d bps, her heavy eyes sunk 
By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade, low, 

He served the 'Squire, and brusit’d the coat And tears unnoticed from their channels flow ; 

he made ; Serene her manner, till some sudden pain 

Yet now, would Pheebe her consent afford. Frets the meek soul, and then she 's calm 
Her slave alone, again he’d mount tlio board; again ; — 

With her should years of growing love be Her broken pitcher to the pool she takes, 
spent, And every step with eaufjous terror makes ; 

And growing wealtli : — she sigh’d and look’d Por not alone that infant in her arms, 

consent. But nearer cause, her anxious soul alarnie. 

Now, through the lane, up hill, and 'cross With water burtiusn’d, then she picks her 
the green, way, 

(Seen by but few, and blushing to he seen— Slowly and eauUous, in the clinging clay; 
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Till, in mid-green, she trusts aplace unsound. 
And deeply plunges in th’ adhesive ground j 
Tbemse, but with pain, her slender foot she 
takes, 

'While hope the mind as strength the frame 
forsakes : 

For when so full the cup of sorrow grows. 
Add hut a drop, it instantly o’erflows. 

And now her path, but not her peace, she 
gains, 

Safe from her task, but shiToting with her 
pains ; 

Her home she reaches, open leaves the door, 
And placdng first her Infant on the floor, 

She bares her bosom to the wind, and sits. 
And sobbing strugglos with the rising fits : 

In vain, they come, she feels th’ inflating 
grief. 

That shuts the swelling bosom from relief ; 
That speaks in feeble cries a soul distress’d. 
Or the sad laugh that cannot be repress’d. 
’The neighbour-matron leaves her wheel and 
flies 

With oil the aid her poverty supplies { 
Unfee’d, the calls of Ifature she obeys, 

Kot led by profit, nor allured by praise ; 
And waiting long, till these contentions cease. 
She Speaks of comfort, and departs in peace. 

Friondotdiatiessl themoumerfeelsthyaid, j 
She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt bo paid. : 
But who this child at weakness, want, and 
care? 

’Tis Pbrnbe Dawson, pride of Lammas Fair; 
Who took her lover for his sparkling eves, 
Kxpiessiona warm, and love-inspiring lies : 
Compassion first assail’d her gentle heart, 
For all his suffering, all his bosom’s smart : 

' And then Us prayeral they would a savage 
move, 

And win the coldest of the sev to love ; ’ — 
But «b ! too soon bis looks success declared. 
Too late her loss the marriage-rite repaired; 
The faithlcM flatterer then his vows forgot, 
A capHons tyrant or a noisy sot ; 

If pfisssat, railing, rill be saw her pain’d ; 

If absent, spendi% what their labaursgain’d; 
Tilt that fair form in want andaicknesspinod. 
And hops and comfort ftsd that gentle mind. 
Then fly temptaUon, youth; resist, refrain! 

I FforJMiineprencbfor ever and in vain I 
Keqtt ««ms a wetl-dtess'il vah, who left 
thetcepoUt, 

AndtasdStihldieg procsasiontslnwappioacb: 


For this gay bride bod many a female friend, 
And youths were there, this favour’d youth 
t’ attend : 

Silent, not wanting due respect, tlio crowd 
Stood humbly round, and gratulation bow’d ; 
But not that silent crowd, in wonder fix’d. 
Not numerous friends, who praise and envy 
mix’d. 

Nor nymphs attending near to swelUbe pride 
Of ono more fair, the ever-smiling bride; 
Nor that gay bride, adorn’d with every grace, 
Nor love nor joy triumphant in her face. 
Could from tho youth’s, sad signs of sorrow 
chose : 

tVtiy didst thou grieve ? wealth, pleasure, 
freedom thine ; 

'Vex’d it thy soul, that freedom to resign ? 
Spake Scandal truth ? ' Thou didst not then 
intend 

So soon to bring thy wooing to an end 7 ’ 
Or, was it, os out prating rustics say, 

To end as soon, but in a different way 7 
'Tia told thy Phillis is a skilful dame. 

Who play’d uniojuted with the dangerous 
flame ; 

I That, while, like Lovelace, thou thy coat dis* 
play’d. 

And bid the snare for her affection laid, 
Thee, with her net, she found the means to 
catch. 

And at the amorous see-saw, won the match 
Yet others tell, the Captain fix’d thy doubt. 
He’d call thee brother, or he’d call thee out ; — 
But rest tho motive — all retreat too late, 
Joy like thy bride’s should on thy brow have 
sate; 

The deed had then appear’d thine own intent, 
A glorious day, by gracious fortune sent, 
ha each revolving year to be in triumph spent. 
Then in few weeks that cloudy brow hod been 
Without a wonder or a whisper seen ; 

And none bad been so weak as to inguire, 

‘ Why pouts my Iisdy 7 ’ or ‘ why frowns the 
Sguiie 7 ’ 

How fair these names, how much unlike 
they look 

To all the blurt’d subscriptiona in my book t 
The bridegroom’s letters stand In row above, 
Tapeiingyetstoultlikepine-ticesinbisgcoTe; 
IVbile free and fine the bride’s appear bdow, 
As light and slender as her jasmines grow. 

t Ohtrimt yel vil, Lovalace’a Letter, 
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It[ikik now in what confubion, ntoop or btand, 
Tho crooked scrawls ot many a clownish hand ; 
jVow out, now in, they droop, they fall, they 
rihe. 

Like raw recruits drawn forth tor exercise : 
Ere yet reform’d and modctl’d by the dr.ll, I 
The free-born legs stand striding as they will. 

Much have I tried to guide the list along, 
Hut still the blunderers placed their hlottings 
wrong ; 

Behold these marks uncouth ! how strange 
that men, 

TVho gnido the 2 >lough, should fail to guide the 
pen ; 

For halt a mile, the furrows oven lie ; 

For halt an iiieli the letters stand awry j — 
Our peasants, strong and sturdy in the held, 
Cannot these arms of idle students wield : 
Like them, in feudal days, their valiant lords 
■Resign’d the pen and grasp’d their eonqu’ring 
swords ; 

They to robed clerks and poor dependentmen 
Left Ibe light duties of the peaceful pen ; 

Not to their ladies wrote, but sought toprove. 
By deeds of death, their hearts were fill’d with 
love, 

But yet, small arts have charms for female 
eyes; 

Out rustic nymphs the beau and scholar jiruse; 
ITnlettcr’d swainsand ploughmen coarse they 
slight, 

For those who dress, and amorous scrolls in- 
dite. 

For Lucy Collins happier days had been, 
Had Footman Daniel scorn’d liUnativegroen; 
Or when he came an idle coxcomb down, 

Had ho his love reserved for lass in town ; 

To , Stephen Hill she then had pledged her 
trulli, — 

A sturdy, sober, kind, unpolish’d youth j 
But from that day, that fatal day slio spied 
The pride of Daniel, Daniel was her pride, . 
In all concerns was Stephen just and true; 
But coarse his doublet was and patch’d in 
view, 

And fell his stockings were, and blacker than 
his shoo ; 

While Daniel’s linen all was fino and fair, — 
His master wore it, and he deign’d to wear; 
(To wear his livery, some respect might prove; 
To wear his linen, must he sign of love :) 
Blue was his coat, unsoll’d by spot or stain ; 
His hose were silk, bis shoes ot Spanish-grain ; 


A ailvei knot his breadth of shoulder bore ; 

A diamond hiiekle blazed his breast betoie— 
Diomoncl he .swore itw a.s ! and show 'd if as he 
sw ore ; 

Rings on his fingers shone ; Ids milk-white 
hand 

Could pick-tooth case and box tor snuff 
command : 

And thus, with clouded cane, a fop complete, 
He atalk’d, the jest and glory ot the street. 
Join’d w ilh 1 hese powers, he eould so sweetly 
sing, 

Talk with .siieh loss, and s, sun ter with such 
swing; 

Laiighwilh such glee, and tiifie with siieli art, 
That Xaicy's promise tail’d to shield her heart. 

Sleiiheii, meeiilime, to ease hU amorous 
cares, 

I'iv’d his full mind upon his farm’s affairs ; 
Two pigs, a cow, and wethers half a score, 
Incicased Ids stock, and still ho look’d for 
more. 

Ho, for his acres few, so duly paid, 

Thot yet more acres to his lot wore laid ; 
Till OUT chaste nymphs no longer felt disdain, 
Andpriulentmatrons praised (he frugal swain; 
Who thriving well, through many a fruitful 
year, 

Nowclothed himself anew, and acted overseer. 

Just then poor Lucy, from her friend in 
town. 

Fled in pure fear, and came a beggar down; 

I Trembling, at .Stephen’s door she knock’d 
for bread, — 

Was chidden first, next pitied, and then fed ; 
Then sat at Ftephun’s board, then shared in 
vStepheu’s bed : 

All hope of marriage lost in her disgrace. 
He mourns a flame revived, and she a love of 
lace. 

Now to be w ed a w ell-match’d couple came ; 
Twice had old Lodge been tied, and twice tho 
dame ; 

Tottering they cuiiie and toying, (odious 
scene !) 

And fond and simxtie, as they’d always been. 
Children from wedlock we by laws restrain ; 
Why not prevent them, when they’re such 
again? 

Why not forbid the doting souls, to inova 
Til’ indecent fondling of preposterous love ? 
In spite of prudence, uneontroU'd by sluune, 
The amorous senior woos tho tootliless dame, 
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Kelaling idly, ot the closing eve, 

The youthful folUea he disdains to leave j 
Tifl youthful follies wake a transient fire, 
When arm in arm they totter and retire. 

So a fortd pair of solemn birds, all day, 
Blink in their seat and doze the hours away; 
Then by the moon awaken’d, forth they move. 
And fright the songsters with their cheorles^ 
love. 

So two scat trees, dry, stunted, and un- 
sound, 

IJoeh other catch, when dropping to the 
ground ; 

Entwine their wither’d arms ’gainst wind and 
weatlier. 

And shake their leafless heads and drop 
togethor. 

So two cold limbs, touch’d by Galvoni’s 
wire. 

Move with new life, and feel awaken’d fl:e; 
Quivering awhile, their flaccid forms remain. 
Then turn to cold torpidity again. 

* But ever frowns your Hymen ? man and 
maid. 

Ate all repenting, auflering, or betray’d ? ’ 
Forbid it, Love 1 we have our couples here 
Who hail the day in each revolving year : 
These ate with us, as hi the world around ; 
They are not frequent, but they ruay be 
found. 

Out farmers too, what though they fail to 
prove. 

In Hymen’s bonds, the tenderest slaves ot 
love, 

(Nor, like those pairs whom sentiment imites, 
Feel they the fervour of the mind’s delights;) 
Yet coarsely kind and comfortably gay. 
They heap the board and bail the happyday : 
And though the bride, now freed from sciiool, 
admits. 

Of pride implanted there, sonie Iransientflts; 
Yet soon she casta her giilisli flights aside, 
Awl in anhstantial blessings tests her pride. 
No mote she moves in measured steps, no 
mute 

Buns, with bewilder’d car, her music o’er ; 
No more recites her French the hinds among, 
But chides her maidonainhermotbec-tongue; 
Il«t tambour-frawesheleaves and diet spare, 
Plain work and plenty with her house to 
share; 

all her raraisli lost, in few short years, 
In an her worth, the taiwier’a wife eppeara. 


Yol not the ancient kind ; nor she who 
gave 

Her soul to gain — a mistress and a slave : 
Who not to sleep allow’d tlie needful time ; 
To whom repose was loss, and sport a crime ; 
Who, in her meanest room (and all were 
mean), 

A noisy drudge, from morn till night was 
seen ; — 

But she, tlic daughter, boasts a decant room, 
.Vdorn'd with carpet, form’d in Wilton’s 
loom ; 

Fair prints along the paper’d wall are spread; 
There, Wciier sees the sportive children fed, 
.\nd Cliarintle, here, bewails her lover dead. 

’Tis here, assembled, while in space apart 
Their l)usl)ands, drinking, warm tlic opening 
heart. 

Our neiglibouring dames, on festal days, 
unite 

With tongues more fluent and with hearts as 
light ; 

Theirs is that art, svhich English wives alone 
Profess — a boast and privilege their own ; 
An art it is, where each at onca attends 
To all, and claims attention from her friends. 
When they engage the tongue, the eye, the 
car, 

Kopiy when list’ning, and when speaking 
hear: 

The ready converse knows no dull delays, 

* But double are the pains, and double be the 
praise’.’ 

Yet not to those alone who bear command 
Heaven gives a heart to hail the marriage 
bund ; 

Among then' servants, we the pairs can show, 
IVlio in uch to love and more to prudence owe : 
Keuhen and Bttcliel, though as fond as doves. 
Were yet discreet and cautious in their 
loves; 

Nor would attend to Cupid’s wild commands. 
Till cool reflection bade them join their hands : 
When hotli were poor, they thought Hargiied 
ill 

■ Of hasty love to make them poorer still ; 
Year after year, with savings long laid by. 
They bought I be tuturedwelling’s full supply ; 
Her frugal fancy cull’d the smaller ware, 

, Tlift weightier purchase ask’d her Eeuben’s 
( care ; 


s Saenser. 
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TogclliPt llitMi llieit liMit year's gain they 


thre^v, 

And lo I an auction’d bed, u'itti curtains neat 
and new, 

Thui bollt, as prudence couniell’d, wisely 
stay’d, 

And cheerful then the calls of f,ove obey’d: 
IV'liat if, when Rachel gave her hand, ’(was 
one 

Embrown’d by Winter’s ice and Summer’s 
sun ? 

What if, in Reuben’s hair, the temaic eye 
Usurping grey among he black could spy f 
Wh,it If, in both, life’s bloomy llusli was lost, 
And 1 heir full autumn felt I lie n letlnw ing frost'/ | 
Yet time,wlio hlouM llierose of youth auay. 
Had left the vigorous stem witliout deeay ; 
hike those tail eln\s, in Fanner Fraiikford's 
ground, 

They’ll growno more, — but all Iheirgrow Ih is 
sound ; 

By time confirm’d and rooted in the land. 
The siornis they've stood, still promise they 
shall stand. 

These arc the happier pairs, their life has 
test, 

Their hopes are strong, their humble portion 
bleas'd ; 

While those more rash to hasty marriage led, 
Eament tli’ impatience which now stint.s their 
bread : 

When such their union, years their cates in- 
crease, 

Their love grows colder, and their pleasures 
Cease ; 

In health just fed, in sickness just relieved; 
By hardships harass'd and by cliildten 
grieved ; 

In potty quarrels and in peevisli strife, 

The once fond couple waste the spring of life: 
But when to age mature tho.so children grown. 
Find hopes and homes and hardships of their 
own, 

The harass’d couple feel their lingering si oes 
Receding slowly, till they find repose. 
Complaints and murmurs then are laid aside, 
(By reason these subdued, and those by 
pride j) 

And, taught by cure, the patient man and wife 
Agree to share the bitter-sweet of life ; 

(Life thatlias sorrownuichand sorrow’s cure. 
Whore they wlio most enjoy shall much en- 
dure :) 
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Tlieit reit, llieiv laboun, duties, suticiiug.-,, 
pvaj ers, 

Compose the soul, and fit it for its cares ; 
Their graves before them and their griefs 
belund, 

Have each a med’eine for the rustic mind ; 
Nor shall he care to wbomhis wealth shallgo. 
Or It ho shall labour with his spado and boo; 
Butas he lends tlie strength tbaly et remains. 
And sonic dead neighbour onliisbiersustaiiis, 
(One iiith iihom oft he whirl’d tlic bounding 
liaii, 

To.sx’d (he bro.id cnit, or look 111’ inspiring 
ale,) 

‘ Forme,’ (liemeditales), ‘ shall soon he dune 
Tills ftiencily duty, iilieii my race be tun j 
'Twns lii'.sl in tiouble as in error pass’d, 
Dark doiiils and .stoiniy cares whole years 
o'ercttsi, 

But calm niysettiiigday, and sunshine smiles 
at lost : 

My vices punish’d and my follies spent. 

Not loth to die, but yet to live content, 

I rest:’— then casting on the grave his eye, 
His friend compels a tear, and his own griefs 
a sigh. 

Last on my list appears a match of love. 
And one of virtue; — happy may it prove! — 
Nic Edward Archer is an amorous knight, 
And maidens choale and lovely shun lii.s 
sight ; 

His baUilf's daughter suited much his tasle, 
For Fanny Price was lovely and was chaste ; 
To her the Knight with gentle looks drew 
near, 

-bid limid voice assumed, to banish fear. — 
‘ Hope of my life, dear sovereign of my 
breast. 

Which, since I knew thee, knows not joy nor 
re.st ; 

Know', Ihou art all that my delighted eyes. 
My fondest thoughts, my proudest wishes 
ptUe ; 

And is tliat bosom — (what on earth so fair f) 
To cradle some coarse peasant’s sprawling 
heir / 

To be that piUow which some surly swain 
May treat with scorn and agonize with pain? 
Art thou, sweet maid, a ploughman’s wants 
to share, 

To drsod his insult, to support his care ; 

To heat his follies, his contempt to prove. 
And (oh! the torment!) to endure Ida love; 
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Till want anti (leap regrot Ihoso oliarins de- tVho, by (lie bands of wealth and faiihion 
stroy, dress’d, 

That time would spare, it time were pass’d in By slaves attended and by friends caress’d, 
joy ? Shall move, a wonder, through the public 

With him, in varied pains, from morn till ways, 

night. And hear the whispeis of adoring praise. 

Your hours shall pass; yourself a ruffian’s YourfemalefriendSjthoughgayestof thegay, 
right ; Shall see you happy, and shall, sighing, say, 

Your softest bed shall he the knotted wool; While smother’d envy rises in the broasl, — 
Your purest drink the waters of the pool ; “ Oh ! (hat wo lived so beauteous and so 

Your sweetest food will but your lifesustnin, bloss’d I " 

Anil your best plcasiire he a rest from pain; ‘Oome then, my mistress, and my wife ; 
While, through caeh year, as health and for she 

strength abate. Who trusts my honour is the wife for me ; 

You'll weep your woe.s and wonder at your Your slave, your husband, and your friend 
late ; employ, 

And cry, " Behold,” as life’s last cares come In search of pleasures wo may both enjoy.' 

on, To this the damsel, meekly firm, replied : 

" My burthens growing when iiiy strength is ‘ My mother loved, was married, toil’d, and 
gone.” died ; 

*Kowturuwitlime,andaUtheyoungdesire, With joys, she’d griefs, had troubles in her 
That taste can form, that foncy can require ; course, 

Alt Mint excites enjoyment, or procures But not one grief was pointed by remorse j 
Wealth, health, respect, delight, and love, are My mind is fil’d, to Heaven I resign, 

yours ! And be her love, her life, her comfortsmlne.' 

Sparkling, in cups of gold, your svincs shall Tyrants have wept ; and those wlthbeorls 
flow, of steel, 

(Trace that fair hand, in that dear bosom Unused the anguish of the heart to heal, 
glow; Have yet thetransiontpowerofvirtuoknown, 

fruits of each clime, end flowers, through all And felt th’ Imparted joy promote their own. 

the year. Our Knight relenting, now befriends a 

Shall on your walla ondinyourwaiksappear; youth, 

Where aU beholding, shall yourproiserepeat, Who to the yielding maid bad vow’d his 
Kofruit so templing and no Bower so sweet: truth ; 

The softest carpets in your rooms shall lie. And finds in that fair deed a sacred joy, 
Bietnros of happiest loves shall meet your That will not perish, and thatcannot cloy ; — 
eye, A living joy, that shall its spirit keep, 

•Vnd tallest mirrors, reaching to the floor, When every beauty fades, andallthepassions 
•^hall show you all the object I adore ; sleep. 
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(jui lultuii Acheron til nlri, 

ttui Stygn trUtom, nun tristN, videt, — 


Far iilo Ilegi, pat Suporis crit. 

SietBO-v, ^n Agamm, vv. 607-3 and 610. 


True CUi'i'ilian Bcsiunalion notftequcntly to 
be been — ^The Uegiatpt a nielancnoiy 
Kecord — A dying Man, nho at IciiglTi 
■bondb tor a Priest: for wiut Purpose? 
.uisnurcd — Old Coilet of the Inn, an In- 
stance of Uc, Young’s slun-sudden Iiealli: 
bis Chavaolor and Conduct — ^The Manners 
olid Slunugonicnl of tho Widow Goa : her 
buccesstul Attention to Business; her 
Decease une-tpeoted— The Inlnnt-Boy of 
Ueratd Ablctt, dies : Keflections on. his 
Death, and the Sureivor his Sister Twin — 
The Funeral of the deceased Lady of the 
Manor described s her neglected M.insion : 
Undertaker and Train: tho Character 
which her Monument will hereafter display 
— Burial of on ancient Maiden : some 
former Drawback on her Virgln-ftmc: 
Description of her House and Household : 
Her Manners, Apiirchensions, Death— Isaac 
Ashford, a Tirtuous Feasant, dies : Ids 
manly Character : Bcluctance to enter 
the Poor-House: and why — Misfortune 
and Derangement of Intellect in Ilobln 
Dlngiey: whence they proceeded ! ho b 
not restrained by Misery from a wandering 
Life: his various Returns to his Fatish: 
his final Return— Wife of Farmer Frank- 
foid dies in Prime of Life : AOliction in 
Consequence of such Dcalli ; melancholy 
View of her House, Ac. on her Family’s 
Ketum from her Funeral : Address to Sor- 
row — Leah Cousins, a Midwife : her 
Character ; and successful Practice : at 
length opposed by Doctor Glibb : Opposi- 
tion in the P.arish; Argument of the 
Doctor; of Leah: her Failure and Decease 
— Burial of Roger Cult, a Sailor ; his 
Enmity to his Family ; how it originated ; 
his Experiment and Us Consequence— The 
Register terminates — A Belt heard: In- 
qiury tor whom ? The Sexton — Character 
of om Dibble, and the five Rectors whom 
he served— Reflections — Conclusion. 


Timnn was, ’tis said, and X believe, a time. 
When humble Christiaus died with views 
sublime ; 


When .ill were ready for their faith to bleed, 
But few to write or wrangle for their creed ; 
When lively Faith upheld the sinking heart. 
And friends, assured io meet, prepared to 
pait ; 

When Love felt hope, when Sotioiv grew 
serene, 

And all was comfort in the dualli-bed scene. 
Alasl when now tho gloomy king thej 
w.iU, 

’Tis weakness yielding to lesistless lute ; 
Like wrelcliKl men upon the oeeaii c.ist. 
They Libour haid nnd struggle to the last ; 

‘ Hope against hope,’ and wildly gaac around, 
Di search ol help that never shall bo found : 
Kor, till tbelast strong biUowslops tho bi oath, 
Will they believe them in tho jaws of Death 1 
When these my records I reflecting read, 
And And what ills these numerous births 
succeed ; 

What powerful griefs these nuptial ties attend, 
With w hat regret these painful journeys end ; 
When from the cradle to the grave I look, 
Mine I conceive a melancholy book. 

Where now is perfect resignation seen ? 
Alas ! it is not on Ibe village-green : — 

I’ve seldom known, though I have often read 
Of happy peasants on their dying-bed ; 
Whose looks proclaim’d that sunshine of the 
breast. 

That more th.ui hope, that Heaven itself 
express’d. 

What I behold are feverish fits of strife, 
’Twixt fears of dying and desire of life : 
Those earthly hopes, that to the last endure; 
Those feats, tliat hopes superior fail fo cute; 
At best a sad submission to the doom, 
Which, turning from the danger, loUitcome. 

Sick lies the man, bewilder’d, lost, afraid, 
His spirits vanquish’d and his strength de- 
cay’d ; 

Ko hope the friend, the nurse, the doctor 
lend — 

‘ Call then a priest, and lit him tor his end,’ 
A priest is call’d ; 'tis now, alas ! too late, 
Death enters with him at tho cottage-gate ; 
Or time allow’d— he goes, assured lo find 
The gelt-cottunending, all-conllduig mind j 
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And ^iglu lo bear, wbat we may jusUy call ‘ One, in three driiugbte, three mug!> ol die 
Death’s common-place, llielidiii of thonghtin look down, 

all. Ail mugs IV ere then — the champion of the 

‘ True, I’m a sinner,’ feebly he begins, Crown ; 

‘ But trust in Mercy to forgive my sins : ’ j For Ihrice three daj s another iivcd on ale, 
(Such cool confession no past crimes excite! Andkncwiiacbangebutthatofinlldandstalc; 
SucholaimonMercy seems thosinner’sright!) ' Two thirsty soakers watch’d a vessel’s side, 

' I know, mankind arc frail, that Uod is just, Whoii he • the lap, with" dexterous liand, 
And pardons Ihoso who in Ids mercy trust ; j applied ; 

We’tc sorely tempted in n world like this, f Nor from their scats departed, till they found 
All men have done, and I like all, amiss ; That butt was out and heard the mournful 
But now, if s))ated, it is my full latent sound.’ 

On ail the past to ponder and icpont ; I Jfc praised a poacher, precious child of tun! 
Wrongsagainst me I pnrdongreat andsmall, Who shot the keeper with his own spring-gun; 
And it I die, I die in ix'aoe witli all.’ 1 Xorless the smuggler who theexoiseman tied, 
His merits thus and not his sins confess’d, tnd left Iiim hanging at the birch-wood side, 

He speaks his liopos, and leaves to Ileoren There to expire ; — but one whosaw him hang 
the rest. , Out the go(^ cord — a traitor of the gong. 

Alas I are these the prospects, dull and cold, Uis own exploils with boastful gleehelold, 
Til it dying Christians to their priests unfold!' Wbat ponds he emptied and what pikes he 
Or mends the prospect when th’ enthusiast sold ; 

cries, And how, when bless’d with sight alert and 

' I die assured !’ and in a rapture dies ? gay, 

Ah, where that humble, self-abasing Thenighl’bamusemcntskepthimthroughthe 
mind, day. 

With that conilding spirit, shall we find ; He sang the praises of those times, when all 

The mind that, feeUng what repentance ’ For cards and dice, as for their drink, might 
brings, I call ; 

Dejection’s terrors and GontriUon’s stings, ' When justice wink’d on every jovial crew, 
Feels then the hope, that mounts alt care ' And ten-pins tumbled in the parson’s view.' 

above, I He toidjwhen angry wrvos,i)tovoked to rail, 

And the pure joy that dews from pardoning Or drive a third-day drunkard from bis ale, 
love ? IThat were his triumphs, and how great the 

Suoh barn I seen in death, and much skill 

deplore, That won the vex’d virago to his will ; 

yj» njany dying—lUat I see no more ! Who raving came then talk’d in milder 
IjO ! now my records, where I grieve to trace, straiif, — 

How Death has triumph’d in so short a. space; Then wept, then drank, and pledged her 
Who are the dead, bow died they, I relate, j spouse again. 

And snatch some portion of their aetsXrom riuch were his tliemes: how knaves o'er 
(ate. 1 laws prevail, 

With Andrew Collett we the year begin. Or, when made captives, how they fly from 
The blind, fat landlord of the Old Crown jail ; 

Iim,— The young how brave, how subtle were the 

Big as his butt, and, for the self-same use, old : 

To take in stores of strong fermenting juice. And oaths attested all that Folly told. 

On bis huge dhair beside the fire he sate, On death like his what name shall we 
In jewel cWf, and umpire in debate ; bestow, 

Emu nigbt his string of vulgar tales he told ; .So very sudden ! yet so very slow ? 
vyheii ate was cheap and bachelors wetebold! 'Twns slow i— Disease, augmenting year by 
sBt heroes all were famous in their days, year, 

Cbaatawemhisboast and drunkards had his Sbow’d the grim king by .gradual steps 
, ' ptsioe { . - brought neat i 
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’TwJis not le'jS budden ; in the night he Who ell were welcome, what they eaw, to 
died, bhare ; 

Ho drank, ho bivore, he jested, and he lied; And joyous neighbours praised her Christnias 
Thus aiding Jolly with departing breath ; — late, 

‘ Beware, Lorenzo, the blow-audden death.’ That none around might, in their scorn, cora- 
Next died the Widow Goe, an active dame, plain 

Famed ten miles round, and worthy all her Ot Gossip Goe as greedy in her gain. 

feme ; Thus long she reign’d, admired, it not ap- 

Sho lost her husband when their loves neio proved ; 

young, Praised, it not honoui’d ; fear’d, it not 

But kept her tarin, her credit, and her tongue: hclovod ; — 

Full thirty years she ruled, with iiiatohless When, as the Imsy days of .‘ipring dri>n 
bkill, neat, 

With guiding judgment and resistless will ; That cull’d tor all the tororast ot tliii year ; 
Advice she suorn’d, rebellions she suppress’d. When lively hope llie lising crops suts'ey’d, 
.Viid suns and servants bow'd at her behest. And April promised wli.it i‘opteiiiher paid ; 
Like that greal man’s, who to his .Saviour When stray'd lier iambs wliere goisu and 
came, greenweed grow ; 

Were the strong words of this commanding When rose her grass in richer i ale.s below ; 

dome ; — When pleased she look’d on all the smiling 

' Come,’ it she said, they came ; it ‘go,’ were land, 

gone ; ..Vnd s’iewcd tlie hinds, who wrought at her 

And if ' do this,’ — that instant it was done: command ; 

Her maidens told she was all eyo and ear, (Poultry in groups still follow’d svherc she 
Indarkness saw and could at distance hear; — went;) 

No parish-business in the place could stir, Then dread o’ercame her,— that her days 
Without direction or assent from her ; were spent. 

In turn she took each oRice as it fell, ‘Bless mel Idle, and nolawarniuggiv’n, — 

Knew all their duties, and discharged them With much to do on Earth, and ali, for 
well ; Heav’n 1 — 

'Ptie lazy vagrants in her presence siiook, Xo teparatioii for my soul's affairs, 

.Vnd pregnant damsels fear’d her stern , l^o leave petition’d for the barn’s repairs ; 

rebuke ; .\ccounts perplex’d, my interest yet unpaid. 

She look’d ou wantwifh judgment cleat and I Sty mind im.settlcd, and my will unmade ; — 
cool, ’ .V lawyer haste, and in your way, a pricbt ; 

And felt with reason and bestow’d by rule; And let me die in one good work at least.’ 
tiho match’d hotli sons and daughters to her . .She spake, and, trembling, dropp’d upon her 
mind, | knees. 

And lent them eyes, lor Love, she heard, was Ileai on in bet eye and in her hand her keys; 

blind ; { -Ind still Ibe more she found her life decay , 

Yet ceaseless still she throve, alert, alive. With greater force shegrasp’d those signs of 
The working bee, in lull or empty hive ; l sw ay : 

Busy and careful, like that working bee, . Then fell and died I — In haste her sons drew 

No time for lore nor tender cares had she ; I near, 

But when out farmers mode their amoious ' -Vnd dropp’d, in haste, the tributary teat, 
vows, Then from th’ adhering elasp the keys u«* 

She talk’d of market-steeds and patent- bound, 

ploughs. -tnd consolation for their sorrow found. 

Not unempluy’d her evenings pass'd away, Death has his infant-train; his bony ann 
Amusement closed, as business waked the ‘Strikes from the baby-oheck the rosy charm; 

day ; The brightest eye his glazing film makes 

When to her toilet’s brief concern she ran, dim, 

And conversation with her friends began, -tud bis cold touch sots fast the litliest liiub; 
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Tie seized the sick’niiig boy to Cietaid lent/ Tboiigb, while untaught, ere yol he ehanii’d 
When three day s’ life, in feeble cries, were tlio car, 

spent ; Hard were his trials and his yniins severe ! 

Tn pain brought forth, those iiainful hours to XexldiedtheLadywhoyonHallpossoss’d; 

stay, '■tnd hero they brought her noble bones to rest. 

To breatho in pain and sigh its soul away ! In Town she dwelt; — forsaken stood theHall: 

‘ But why thus lent, if thus recall’d again, ' tVorins ale the floors, the tap’stry fled the 
To cause and fool, to live and die in, piiin ’ 1 wall : 

Or latlier say. Why grievous these appear, , Nolirolhekilchen’scheerlessgratedlaplay’d; 
If all it pays for Heaven’s eternal year ; No cheerful light the long-closed sash con- 
If these sad sobs and piteous aiglia secure vey’d ; 

Delights that live, when worlds no more The crawling worm, that turns a summer-lly, 
endure ? ' Hen* spun his shroud and laid him up to die 

The sister-spirit long may ludgo helow, The winter-death upon the bed of stale, 
And pains from nature, pains from reason. The hat shrill-shrieking woo’d his flickering 
know j mate ; 

'Through all iho common ills of life may run. To empty rooms ihc eiitious came no more. 
My hope perverted and by iovc undone ; From empty cellars turn’d Urn angry poor, 
A wife’s distress, a mother’s pangs, may And surly beggars cursed the ever-bolted 
dread, door. 

And w idow-tcare, in hitter anguish, sherl ; To one small room the steward found liis way. 
May at old age arrive through numeeoua Where tenants follow’d to eomplain and pay; 

harms, Vet no complaint before the Lady came. 

With children’s chitdronin those feeble arms : The feeling servant spared the feeble dame; 
Kor till by years of want and grief oppress’d, Who sasv her farms with his observing eyes, 
ahull the sad spirit flee and be at rest ! And answer’d all requests with his replies : — 
Vet happier therefore shall ire deem the ShecameuotdDwn,hDrIalUnggTovcatoview; 
hoy, Why sboulcl she know, what one so faithful 

aeeured from anxious care and dangerous know? 

joy f Why come, from many claraoroiw longues to 

Not so t lor then would Love Divine in bear, 

s uin What one so just might whisper in her car? 

Send alt the burthens weary men sustain ; Her oaks or acres, why with care explore ; 
AB that now curb the passions when they Why learn the wants, the sufferings of the 
rage, poor ; 

The checks of youth and the regrets of When one so knowing all their worth could 

age ; trace. 

All that now bid lu hope, believe, endure. And one so piteous govern’d in her place ? 
Our sorrow’s comfort and our vice’s cure : Le ! now', what dismal sons of Darkness 

All that fur Heaven's high joys the spirits come, 

train. To hear this daughler of Indulgence home; 

And charity, the crown of ail, were vain. Tragedians ail, and well arranged in black! 
day, will you call the breathless infant i Who nature, feeling, force, expression lack; 
Mess'd, IVho cause no tear, but gloomily pass by, 

lleennsc no cates the silent grave molest ? ' And shake their sables in the wearied eye, 
^ weuhi you deem the nursling from the 'That turns disgusted from thepompous scene, 
wing Proud without grandeur, with profusion, 

tintimely thrust and never train’d to sins ; mean ! 

But fee mote blesa’d the bird whoso grateful The tear of kindness past affection owes ; 
i' , voice For worth deceased the sigh from reason 

, I SfegStIfeowii ioyandmakesthewoodsrcjoice, Sows; 

K’eu wefl-teign’d passion for our sorrows call, 

■I ' ttfeep.se. And ml teats for luiitdo miseries fell ; 
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llul this x>out farce hus neitlier ti'iitU nor art, | 
To please the fancy or lo touch tlic heart ; 
Unlike the darkness of the sky, tlial pours 
On tlie dry ground its Wtiliaing showers ; 
Unlike to that nbicti strikes the soul with 
dread, 

When thunders roar and forky fires are shed; 
Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean, 
With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous 
scene ; 

Presents no objects lender or profound. 

Out sjjreads its cold unmcaiiiiiggloom around. 
When woes are feign’d, how ill such forms 
apiient ; 

And eU! how needless, when ihewo 'ssiueete. 
■Slow lo the vault they come, with heavy 
tiead, 

fiending beneath the Lady and her lend ; 

A case, of elm surrounds (hat iiondeious chest, 
fJloseon tbatcttse the crimson velvet ’s press’d; 
Cngrnerous Ibis, that to the norm deiiii-s, 
With niggard-caution, bis niijiouited prUo ; 
Vot now, ere yet be works bis tedious way, 
Through cloth and wood and metnl to bis prey, 
'L'hat prey dissolving shall a mass remain, 
That fancy loathes and worms themselves 
disdain, 

Butsee! tha master-mourner nuikes his way. 
To end his ofiioe for the coBin’d clay; 
Pleased that our rustic men and maids behold 
Ills jjlate like silver, and his studs like gold, 
As they approach to spell the age, the name, 
And all the titles of tb’ illustrious dame.— 
This as (my duty done) some scholar read, 

A village-father look'd disdain and said : 

■“ Away, my friends 1 why lake sucli iiaiiis to 
know 

What some brave marble soon in church shall 
show ? 

Where not alone her gracious name shallsland, 
But how she lived — the blessing of the land; 
flow much we all deplored the noble dead, 
What groans we utter’d and what tears we 
shed ; 

Tents, true as those, which in the sleepy eyes 
Of weeping cherubs on (he stone shall rise ; 
Teats, true as those, which, ere she found her 
grave. 

The noble Lady to our sorrows gave.’ 

Down by the chuteli-way walk and where 
file brook 

Winds round the chancel like a shepherd’s 
crook ; 
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In that binall house, with thoac green pales 
before. 

Where josmino trails on cither aide the door; 
Where those dark shrubs tliat now grow wild 
at will, 

W'ere cllpxi’d in form and tantalized with 
skill ; 

Where cockles blanch’d and pebbles neatly 
spread, 

Form’d shining borders for the larkspurs’ 
bed ; — 

There lived a Lady, wise, austete, and luce, 
W'ho allow'd her virtue by her scorn of vice; 
In the dear fashions of her you th slir dress’d, 
.V pc.i-gioPii Joseph was lier favourite vest; 
Krectsho stood, she walk’d wilhst.iti‘lymien. 
Tight was her length of slays, and she was 
I tali and lean. 

I Thero long slio lived in niaideii-stiile im- 
imtied. 

From looks of love and freueberous niari 
secured ; 

Though evil fume — (but that was loiighefore; 
Had blown her dubious blast at CatlierUie's 
door: 

A Captain thither, rich from India come. 
And lliougb a cousin call’d, it touch'd her 
fame: 

Her annual stificnd rose from his behest, 
And all the long-prized treasures she pos- 
sess’d : — 

If aught like joy awhile appear’d to slay 
In that stern face, and chase those frowns 
aw ay ; 

"Tivus when her treasures she disposed, for 
view, 

And heard the praises to their splendour due; 
Silks beyond price, so rich, they'd stand 
alone. 

And diamonds blazing on tlio buckled zone; 
Kows of tore pearls by curious workmenset, 
And bracelets fair in box of glossy jet ; 
Bright polish'd amber precious from its size, 
Of forms the fairest fancy could devise : 

IXer drawers of cedar, .shut with secret springs, 
Coneeal’d the watch of gold and rubied rings; 
I.ettcrs, lotig proofs of love, and verses line 
Bound Hie pink’d rims of crisped Valentine 
Her ehina-closct, cause of daily cate, 

For woman's wonder held hetpcnclll’d waro; 
That pictured wealth of Cliina and Japan, 
Like its cold mistress, shunnd’ tlie eye of 
man. 
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Her umill room, adorn’d witbinaiden- 
Uste, 

A clipp’d French puppy, first of favourite^, 
graced : 

Aparrotnext, butdead and stuff’d with art; 
(For Poll, when living, lost the Lady's heart. 
And then his life ; for he was hoard to speak 
Such frightful words as tinged his Lady’s 
cheek :) 

Unhappy bird I who had no power to prove. 
Save by such speech, his gratitude and love. 
A grey old cat hie whiakete lick’d Ucaide •, 

A type of sadness in the house of ptrlde. 

The polish’d surtaeo of an India chest, 

A glassy globe, in frame of Ivory, press’d ; 
Where swam two llnny creatures ; one of 
gold. 

Of silver one j both beauteous lo behold; — 
All these were form’d tbeguiding taste to suit; 
The beasts well-mannar’d and the Bshos mute. 
A widow’d Aunt was there, coiupell’d by need 
The nymph to flatter and her tribe to feed ; 
Who, veiling ivell her scam, endured the clog, 
JUute as the flsh and fawning as the dog. 

As years increased, these treasures, her 
delight, 

Arose in value in their owner's sight : 

A miser knows that, view it as he will, 

A guinea kept is but a guinea still ; 

And BO he puts it to its proper use. 

That sonietbuig more this guinea may pro- 
duce: 

But silks and rings, in the possessor’s eyes. 
The oft'ner seen, the more in value rise. 

And tima are wisely hoarded to bestow 
The kind of pleasure that with yearn will grow. 
But what avail’d their worth— if worth bad 

Id the sod summer of her slow decay V 
Then we beheld her turn an anxious look 
From trunks and chests, and fix it on her 
book, — 

A rieh-bound Book of Prayer the Cnptoln 
gave, 

(idoma Ftincess bad it, or was said to liave ;) 
And iBea oncamero, on oil heratoros, look 
round, 

And draw n sigh so piteous and profound, 
Chat told, ^Aiaai bow hard front these to 
twt. 

Add Ibtf new hopes and habits fomtifaeboart! 
hlhat shaft I do, (aba cried) my peace of mmd 
gain ht dying, and to die resign’d ? ’’ 


‘ Hear,’ we return’d; — ‘these baubles cast 
aside, 

Nor give thy God a rival in thy pride ; 

Thy closets shut, and ope thy kitchen’s door; 
There own thy failings, here invite the poor; 
A friend of Mammon let thy bounty make; 
For widows’ prayers, thy vanities forsake ; 
And let tlio hungry, of thy pride, partake : 
Then shall thy inward eye with joy survey 
The angel Mercy tempering Death’s delay!’ 
Alas! ’tw as hard; the treasures still had 
charms, 

Ifope still its flalteiy, sickness its alarm, ; 
8liU svus the same unsclUed, clouded view. 
And the same plaintive cry, ‘WhatshallldoP’ 
Nor change appear’d: for svhen her race 
was run, 

Doubtful wc all exelmin’d, ‘IVhat has been 
done ? ’ 

Apart she lived, and still she lies alone ; 

Yon earthly heap awaits the llatteringstouc, 
On which invention shall be long employ’d, 
Tosbow the various worth of Catherine Lloyd. 

Next to these ladies, but in nought allied, 
A noble Feasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

Noble be w as, contemning all things moan. 
His truth unguestion’d and his soul serene: 
Of DO man’s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 

At no man’s question Isuac look’d dismay'd: 
Sh me knew him not, bo dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face; 
Y'et while the serious thought his soul ap- 
proved, 

Cheerful he seem’d, and gentleness beloved; 
To bliss domestic bo bis heart resign’d, 

' And, with the firmest, bod the fondestmind ; 
Were others joyful, be look’d smiling on, 
And gave allowance where he needed none; 
Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s sigh,- 
A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distress’d ; 
(Bane of the poorl it wounds Uieir sveaker 
mind, 

To miss one favour which their neighbours 
find ;) 

Yet fat was he from stoic pride removed ; 
He felt humanely, and he warmly loved : 

I mark’d his action, when his infant died, 
And hm old n^bbour for oflfence was tried ; 
The still tears, stealing down that furrow’d 
cheek, 

Hpoke pity, plainer than tho tongue can speak. 
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If prido wore liis, ’twBi, not their vulgar pride. Yet help me, Hoav’n ! and lot mo not uuiii- 
Wbo, in their base contempt, thegredtdeiidei plain 

Nor pride in learning,— though my clerk Of what I auffor, but my fate euatain.’ 

agreed, tiuch wcie his thoughts, and so resign’d he 

If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; gi e w ; 

Nor pride in rustic skill, although wo knew Daily he placed tho workhouse in his view 1 

None his superior, and bis equals few : — But came nut there, fur sudden was his fate. 

But if that spirit in h« soul had place, Ho dropp'd, expiring, at bis cottage-gate. 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace; I feci his absence in the hours of prayer, 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain’d, , And view his seat and sigh for Isaac there ; 
In sturdy boys to vh'tuous labouis train'd ; I sec no moie Ihose while locks thinlyspread 

I’ride, in tho pow er that guards his country ’s Bound the bald polish of that hunour’d head ; 

coast, I No more llintawfid glaiuo on playful wight, 

And all that Kiiglishmen enjoy and boast; l f'ompell’d to kneel and Iromblo at the sight, 
I’ride, hi a life that slander’s longue defied, — | To fold his llngeis, all in diead the while, 

In fact, a noble passion, iriisii/uned pride. I Till Mister Aslifoul soflen'd to a siiiilo ; 

Uehad no party’s rage,nuacct’ry’8 ivhini; I No nioie that iiii-ek and suppliant look in 
C'lirisliuii and countryman w as all w ilh him : I piay ei, 

True lu his church he c.mie; no Sunday- 1 Nor the pure faith (to give it force), aie 
shower I there : — 

Kept him at home in that iiujHH'tant hour; / Hut he is hiess’d, mid I lameu t no more 
Nop his firm feet could one persuading sect, A wise good man contented to bo poor. 
Bytiiestrongglareoftiioirnewlight, direct; — ' Then died a Rambler; not the one who 

' On hope, In mine own sober light, I gaze, sails 

But should be blind and lose it, in your blaze.’ And trucks, lor female favours, beads and 
In times severe, whan many a sturdy swain nails ; 

Felt it his pride, his comfort, to complain ; Not one, who posts from place to place — ol 
Isaactheic>vantswouldsoothc,liisownwual(I i men 

tiule, And manners treating with a flying pen ; 

And feel in that his comfort and his pride. Not be, who climbs, forprospects, Snowden’s 
At length he found, when seventy years height, 

were run, And chides the clouds that inteicept thesighl; 

His strength departed, and his labour done ; So euiious shell, rare plant, or brillisnt spar, 
When he, save honest fame, retain’d no more, Entieed our traveller from hia home so far; 
But lost Ins wife and saw his children poor : 1 But all the reason, by himself assign’d 
’Twas then, aspark of— say not discontent — For so much rambling, was, a restless mind; 
Struck on his mind, and thus he gave itventi As on, fiom place to place, without intent, 

‘ Kind are your laws, (’tis not to bedenied,) Without reflection, Robin Dingley went. 
That in yon house, for ruin'd age, provide. Not thus by nature ;— never man was found 

And they are just;— when young, we give Less prone to wander from his parish-bound i 
you all, Claudlan’a old Mon, to whom all scenes were 

And for assistance in our weakness cull. — new, 

Why then this proud reluctance to be fed, Save those wlicra be and where his apples 
To join your poor, and eat the parish-bread ? grew, 

But yet I Unger, loth with him to feed, Hescinblcd Robin, who around would look, 
Who gains his plenty by Ihe sons of need ; And his horizon, for the earth’s, mistook. 
Ha who, by contract, all your paupers took, TothispoorswainakcenAUomeyeame; — 
And gauges stomachs with on 011.1100010011:: ' I give thee jojr, good fellow 1 on thynamo; 
On, some old master I could well depend ; ThericUold Duiglcy’adead; — nochildbashe, 

See him with joy and thank him us a friend ; Nor w ife, nor wiU ; his aw. Is left for thee : 
lint ill on him, who doles tho day’s .supply, To be his fortune’s heir thy claim is good j 
And coiiuts our chances, who at night may Thou hast Hie name, and wc will prove the 
die i * blood.’ 
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I'heclaiin aiu tiude; ’Uvaa triedi — ilwuuld 
notbtond ; 

I’iicy pioved the blood, bufcnetc refused the 
laud. 

Assured of wedlth, thisfuau of suuple bearl, 

To every friend bad predisposed a part : 
-wife had hopes indulged, of vitieuskiud; 

The three Miss Dinglcys bad their school 
assign'd, 

Masters were sought far what they each 
required. 

And books were bought and harpsichords w ere 
hired : 

Ho high was hoije ; — the faiiuro touch'd bis 
brain, 

•Viid Itobin never w.is liiiasclf again ; 

Yet ho no wrath, no angry wish express’d, 

hut tried, in vain, to labour or to rest ; 

Then cast his bundle on his back, and went 


Hold was his fare ; foi, bim at length wo 
saw. 

In cart convey’d and laid supine on straw. 
His feeble voice now spoke a sinking heart; 
His groans now told the motions of the cart ; 
And when it stopp’d, he tried in vain to 
stand ; 

Closed was bis eye, and clench’d his clammy 
hand ; 

Life ebb’d apace, and our best aid no more 
Could his weak sense ur dying heart loslote ; 
But now he fell, a victim to the enaro, 

That vile attorneys for the weak prepare ; — 
They who, when profit or resentment call, 
Heed not the groaning victim they enthrall. 

Then died lamented, in the strength of life, 
A valued Mother nnd a faithful Wife; 

Call'd not away, when lime bad loosed each 
hold 


He knew not nliithcr, iiOt for what intent. 
Years fled of Eobin all remembrance 
post. 

When home he wander’d in his rags at last: 

A sailor’s jackot on his limbs was thrown, 

A sailor's story he had made his own ; 

Had suffer’d battles, prisons, tempests, 
storms, 

ISncoimlering death in nil his ugliest forms; 
His oheefa were haggard, hollow was his eye, 
Where madness lurk’d, conceal’d in misery; 
Want, and th’ ungentle world, had taught a 
part. 

And prompted cunning to tital simple heart; 

‘ He now bethought him, he would roanr no 
more. 

But live at home and labour as before.’ 

Here clothed and fed, no sooner ho began 
To tCund and redden, than away he run ; 
His wife was dead, their children past his aid: 
Ho, unmolested, from bis home he stray’d ; 
His years elapsed, when, worn with want and 
pain. 

Came Eohin, wrapt in all his rags, again:— 
We chide, we pity;— placed among out poor. 
He fed again, and was a man once more. 

As when a gaunt and hungry fox is found, 
ISntrapp’d idive in some rich bunlet'a ground ; 
Fed for (dm field, although each day ’sa feast, 
I’afftw you may, bnl never <am« the beast ; 
.\bousepratsctshun,samiucyviandBaustii!ii: 
But loo^ his nedk and off ha goes again : 
slola tinr vagrant from his warm retreat, 
u mv* a ptowdeir end be deemed a cheat. 


On the fond heart, and each desire grew cold ; 
But when, to ail that knit us to our kind, 

Hhe felt fast-bound, os charity can bind ;— 
Hot when tbo ills of age, its pain, its care. 
The drooping spirit for its fate prepare ; 

And, each affection tailing, leaves the heart 
Loosed from life’s charm and willing to de- 
part; — 

But oil her ties the strong invader broke. 

In ail their strength, by one tremendous 
stroke I 

Sudden and swift tbe eager pest came on. 
And terror grew, till every hope was gone ; 
Still those around appear’d for hope to seek I 

Butview’d the sick and were afraid to speak 

Slowly they bore, with solemn step, the 
dead ; 

When grief grew loud and bitter tears wore 
shed : 

My part began ; a crowd drew near the place. 
Awe in cacli eye, alarm in every face : 

Ho swift the ill, and of so fierce a kind. 

That fear with i»ity mingled in each mind ; 
Xi'riends with the husband came their griete 
to blend ; 

For good-mnn Fronkford was to all a friend. 
The lust-bom boy they lield above tbe bier. 
He knew not grief, hut cries express’d his fear ; 
Each different ago and sox reveal’d its pain, 
In now a louder, now a lower strain ; 

While tbe meek father, listening to their tones, 
Swrll’d tbe Cull cadcnco of the grief by groans. 

The elder sister strove her pangs to hide. 
And soothing words toyouiigerminda applied: 
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‘ Be etill, he patient,’ oft she strove to say j 
But fail’d as oft, and Keeping turn’d anay. 

Curious and sad, upon the fresh-dug hill. 
The village-lads stood melanoholy still ; 

And idle children, wandering to-and-fro. 

As Nature guided, took the tone of wo. 
Arrived at home, bow tlien they gozed 
around. 

In every place, — ivhore slie — no more was 
fuund j — 

Tho scat at table .she was wont to fill ; 

The fire-side chair, slill set, but vacant still; 
The garden-walks, a labour all her own ; 

Tho latticed bower, with trailing shrubs u’er- 
grown ; 

The ,Sund.iy-pew she till’d svith all h(‘r race, — 
Kiieh place of hers, was now a sacred place. 
That, while it cull’d up soiioivs in the eyes, 
Pierced the full heart and forced them still to 
rise. 

Oh sacred sorrow ! by whom souls arc tried, 
.Sent not to punish mortals, but to guide ; 

If thou art mine, (and svho shall proudly dare 
To tell his Maker, bo has had bis share ?) 
ytill let me feel for what tliy pangs are sent. 
And bo my guide and not my punishment ! 

Of I..eoh Cousins next the name appears, 
With honours crown’d and Wess’d with length 
of years, 

Pave that she lived to feel, in life’s decay, 
Tho pleasure die, the honours drop away j 
A matron she, whom every village-wife 
View'd as the help and guardian of her life ; 
Fathers and sons, indebted to her aid, 
Respect to her and her profession paid ; 

Who in the house of plenty largely fed, 

Yet look her station at the pauper’s bed ; 
Nor from that duty could be bribed again, 
W'bilo fear or danger urged tier lo remMn : 

In her experience all her frienis relied, 
Ilcaven was her help and nature was her 
guide. 

Thus Leali lived ; long trusted, much 
caress’d, 

Till a Town-Dame a youthful Farmer bless'd ; 
A gay vain bride, who would example give 
To that poor village where she deign’d to live ; 
Some few months past, she sent, in hour of 
need. 

For Doofot Glibb, who came with wond’rnus 
speed : 

Two days ho waited, all his art applied. 

To save the mother when her infant died : — 


’’Twas well I came,’ at last he deign’d lo 
say; 

’Twas wond’rous well ; ’—and proudly rodo 
aw ay. 

Tho news ran lound ‘ How vast the Doc- 
tor’s pow’r ! 

He saved the Lady in llie frying hour ; 

Saved her from death, when she was dead lo 
hope. 

And iier lond husband had resign’d her up : 
So ell, like her, may evil fate defy, 

If Doctor fllibb, with saving hand, be nigh.’ 
Fame (now his friend), fear, novelty, and 
wliiiii. 

And fasliinn, sent llie varying sex to liim : 
From this, eontcnlion in llie village rose ; 
And theie llie Dame espoused ; the Dcielor 
those : 

The weallhict part, to him and science svent ; 
With luck and her i he poor remain’d content. 
The matron sigli’d ; lor she was vox’d at 
heart. 

With so much profit, so much fame, to part : 

‘ Po long successful in my art,’ she cried, 

‘ And this proud man, so young and so un- 
tried ! ’ 

[ ‘ Nay,’ said Ihe Doctor, ‘ dare you trust 

I yoiirwive.s, 

Tho joy, the pride, the solace of your lives, 
To one who nets and knows no reason why. 
But trusts, poor hng ! to luck for an ally ? — 
WTio, on experience, oan her claims advance, 
And own the powers of accident and chance ? 
A whining dame, svho prays in danger’s view, 
(A proof she knosvs not what beside to do ;) 
What ’a her experience ? In the time that 'a 
gone, 

Blundering she wrought and still she blunders 
on 

And what is Nature ? One who acts in aid 
Of gossips half asleep, and halt afraid ; 

Willi such allies I scorn my fame to blend, 
Skill is my hick and courage is my friend : 
No slave to Nature, ’tia my cbiel delight 
To win my way and act in her despite : — , 
Trust then my art, that, in itself complete, 
Needs no assistance and fears no defeat.’ 
Warm’d by her woll-spiced ala and aiding 
pipe, 

The angry matron grew for contest ripe, 

' Can yon,’ she said, ' ungrateful and on- 
just, 

Before experience, ostentation trust ! 
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Wliat U your Imisanl, foolish daughters, tell? 
It safe, you’re certain ; if secure, you’re well : 
That I hare luck must friend and foe confess. 
And what’s good judgment but a lucky guess ? 
He boasts hut what he can do : — will you run 
From me, your friend I who, all he boasts, 
have done ? 

By proud and learned words his powers are 
known ; 

By healthy hoys and handsome girls my own : 
Wives 1 fathers ! children 1 by my help you 
live ; 

lias this paie Doctor more than life to give ? 
No stunts orippln hops the rillago round ; 
Vour hands are active and your heads are 
sonnd : 

My lads aro all your Helds and flocks require ; 
My lasses all those sturdy lads admire. 

Csm this proud leech, with all his boasted skill. 
Amend the soul or body, wit or will ? 

Does he tor courts tho sons of farmers frame. 
Or make tho daughfer differ from the dame ? 
Or, whom he brings into this world of wo. 
Prepares he them their part to undergo ? 

U not, this stranger from your doors repel, | 
And bo content to be and to be mtt.’ 
Shespoke; but, ah I with words too strong 
and plain ; 

Her warmth offended, and her truth was vain : 
Tile laany left her, and the friendly /eu, 

If never colder, yet they older grew ; 

TUI, unampioy’d, she felt her spirits droop, 
And took, insidious aid 1 th’ inspiring cup ; 
Grew poor and peevish as her powers decay’d, 
And propp'd the tottering frame with stronger 


Threonephews those, one sprightly niece, and 
one, 

Less near in blood — they call’d him surly 
Johrf, 

He worked in woods apart from all his kind, 

Fierce were bis looks and moody was his 
mind. 

For home the Sailor now began to sigh : — 

‘ The dogs are dead, and I’ll return and die ; 

When all 1 have, my gains, in years of care, 

The younger Cuffs with kinder souls shall 
share : — 

Yet hold 1 I’m rich ; — with one consent they’ll 

say, 

" You’re welcome. Uncle, as the flowers in 
May.” 

No ; I’ll disguise mo, he in tatters dress’d. 

And bsst befriend the lads who treat me 
beat.’ 

Now all his kindred, — ^neither rieh nor 
poor, — 

rCept the wolf want, some distance from the 
door. 

In piteous plight he knock’d at George’s 
gate. 

And begg’d for aid, as he dcserlbcd his 
state : — 

But stern was George ; — ' Let them who had 
thee strong, 

Help thee to drug thy weaken’d frame along ; 

To us a stranger, while your limbs would 
move, 

From us depart and try a stranger’s love 
I TIa 1 dost thou murmur ? ’ — for, in Roger's 
throat, 


Then died 1— I saw our careful swMns convey. 
From this onr changeful world, the matron’s 
clay, 

Who to this world, at least, with equal care. 
Brought Hiem its changes, good and ill to 
shflifl. 

Now to his grave was Roger CuB convey’d, 
And strong resentment’s lingering spirit laid. 
GMpwreck’d in youth, he home return’d, and 
found 

His brethren three— and thrlco they wish’d 
him drown’d. 

this a landman’s love? Be certain then, 
Wepartforever 1 ’ — and they cried, * Amen 1 ’ 
1% wotib were truth’s i—Somo forty sum- 
mem fled; 

Hbliirethteadied; Ids klnsupposedhhn dead; 


Was ‘ Rascal I ’ rising with disdainful note. 

To pious James he then his prayer ad- 
dress’d ; — 

‘Good lack,’ quoth James, ‘thy sorrows 
pierce my breast ; 

And, bad I wealth, as have my brethren 
twain, 

One board should feed us and one root con- 
tain ; 

But plead I will thy cause and I will pray : 

i .\nd BO farowell I Heaven help thee on thy 
woy ! ’ 

‘.S’ooundreU ’ said Roger, (but apart;)— 

' and told 

, nia case to Pofor Petor too was cold : — 

' The rates are high ; wc have «-many poor ; 

[ But I win think,’— -he said, and shut the 

1 door. 
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Tlw-n the gay Xiopo the seeming pinipei 
press’ll : — 

‘ Turn, Nancy, turn, and view this form dis- 
tress’d : 

Akin to thino is this declining frame. 

And this poor beggar claims an Uncle's 
name.’ 

‘Avaunt I begone! ’ the courteous maiden 
said, 

Thou vile impostor ! Uncle Roger’s dead : 

I hato thee, beast ; thy look my spirit shocks ! 

Oh ! that I saw lbe.a starving in the stocks ! ’ 

‘ My gentle niece 1’ hesuid — and soiiglit the 
wood. — 

‘ I hunger, fellow ; prithee, give me food ! ’ 
‘(five! amlrich? Thialmtchet take, and 
try 

Thy proper strength, nor give those limbs the 
lie; 

Work, feed thyselt, to thine own powers | 
appeal. 

Nor svhine out woes, thine own right-hand 
can heal ; 

And while that hand is thino and thine a leg. 

Scorn of the proud or of the base to beg.’ 

‘ Come, surly John, thy wealthy kinsman 
view,’ 

Old Roger said ‘ thy words ore brave and 
true; 

Come, live with me : we’ll vex thosescoundrel 
boys, i 

And that prim .shrew shall, envying, hear our 
joys.— 

Tobacco’s glorious fume ail day we’II share. 

With beef and brandy kill all kinds of care ; 

We’ll beer and biscuit on our table heap. 

And rail at rascals, till we full asleep.’ 

Such was tlioir life : but svhen the wood- 
man died, 

nis grieving kin for Roger’s smiles applied — 

In vain ; he shut, with stern rebuke, the 
door, 

And dying, built a refuge for the poor ; 

With thts restriction, That no Cuff should 
slutie 

One meal, or shelter for one moment there. 
My record ends: — But hark I e'en nosv 
I hear 

The bell of death, and know not whose to 
fears 

Our farmers all, and all our hinds were svcll ; 

In no man’s ooltnce. danger seem’d to 
dwell;— 


Vetdeatli of ni.iu proclaim these lieavy cliinies. 
For thrice they sound, with pausing space, 
three times. 

‘ Go ; of my sexton seek. Whose days are 
sped ? — 

What ! he, himself ! — and is old Dibble 
dead ? ’ 

His eiglitioth year ho reach’d, still undecay’d. 
And rectors fis-o to one close vault eon- 
wy’d ! — 

But ho is gone ; his care and skill I lose, 
And gain a mournful subjeel for my Muse ; 
llis masters lost, he’d oft in turn deplore, 
And kindly add, — ‘ Heaven grant, I lose no 
more 1 ' 

Yet, while lio spake, a sly and jdeiisiint glance 
Apipear’d at varianee with bis conipliiisaiice ; 
For, as he told their fate end vaiyiiig worth. 
He arelily look’d, — ‘ 1 yet may bear thee 
forth.’ 

I ‘ Wiien first ’ — (lie so began) — ‘ my trade I 
plied, 

I Good master Addle was llio parish-guide ; 
His clerk and sexton, I bebeld with feat 
His stride majestic, and bis frown severe; 

, A noble pillar of the church be stood, 

I Adorn’d with coUegc-gown and parish-hood : 

' Tlien as he paced the hallow'd aisles about, 
He fill’d the sevenfold surplice fairly out I 
But in bis pulpit, wearied dorm wilh prayer, 

' Ho sat and seem’d as in bis study’s chair ; 
For while the anthem swell’d, and when it 
ceased, 

Th’ expecting people view’d their slumbering 
priest : 

Who, dozing, died. — Out Parson Peele was 
next; 

I will not spare j-ou,” was his favourite 
text; 

Nor did be .spare, but raised them many n 
pound ; 

Ev’n me he nmlct for my poor rood of ground ; 
Y'et cared he nouglit, but With a gibing 
speech, 

“ What should I do," quoth he, “ hut what 
J preach ? ” 

Hia piercing Jokes (and he'd aplenteous store) 
Were daily offer’d both to rich and poor; 
His scorn, his love, in playful words he spoke ; 
Hia pity, praise, and promise, were a joke : 
But though so yotrng and bles.s’d with spirils 
high, 

He died as grave as any judge could die t 
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The strong attack subcluod Us lively powers, — Nor, like the doctor, wore a world ot hat, 

His was the grave, and Doctor Qtandspear As it he sought for diginity in that : 

ours. Bo talk’d, he gave, hut not with cautious 

* Then were there golden tim ‘s the village rules : — 

round ; Noi- turn’d from gip.sies, vagabonds, ot fools ; 

In his abundance all appear’d t’ abound j It was his nature, but they thought it whim. 
Liberal and rich, a plenteous board he .spread, And so our beaux and beauties turn’d from 
kl'en cool Dissenters at his table fed ; him ; 

Who wish’d, and hoped, — and thought a man Of questions, much he wrote, profound and 
so kind dark, — 

A way to Heaven, though not their own. How spake the serpent, and where stopp’d 
might find; the ark; 

To them, to nil, ho was polite and frne. From what far land the Queen of Sheba eamo ; 
Kind to tlie poor, and, all 1 moAkind to ino: Who Salem’s priesl, and what his father’s 
“ Ralph,” woiild ha say, “ Ralph Dibble, thoii 1 name ; 

artold ; He made the Song of Songs its mysteries 

“ Tliat doublet tit, ’twill keep thee from the I j’ieUl, 

cold : ' .Vnd Revelations, to the world, reveal’d. 

How does my Sexton? — What! the times He sleeps i’ the aisle, — but not a stone records 
are hard ; I His name or fame, his aclions or his words ; 

Drive that stout pig, and pen him in thy | And truth, your reverence, svlion I look 
yard.” | aroimd, 

Dut most, his rov’i'ence loved a mirthful : tnd mark the tombs in our sopulchral 
jest I ground, 

” Thy coat U thin j why, man, Uioii'rt inrrfy (Tliougli dare I not ot one man’s hops to 
dress’d ; ' doubt). 

It ’s worn to th’ thread : but I have nappy f’d join the party svho repose without. 

beer ; ‘ Next camo ayoutb from Cambridge, and, 

Clap that within, and see how they will in truth, 

wear ! ” He was a .sober and a comely youth j 

* Gay days were these ; but they svere He blush’d in meekness as a modest man, 
quickly past : And gain’d attention ere his task began ; 

When first ho came, sve found he oou’dn’l When preaching, seldom s'enlured on reproof, 
last ! Bui toueh’d his neighbours tenderly enough. 

A whoreson cough (and at the fall of leaf) Him, in his youth, a clamorous soot assail’d. 
Upset him quite: — but what’s the gain of Advised and cen.sured, flatter’d, — and pre* 
griaf? Tail’d. — 

’Then came the Author-Rector: his delight ' Then did he much his sober hearers vex, 
W.w ail hi books ; to read them, or to ivrite : , Confound tlie simple, and the sad perplex ; 
Women and men he strove alike to shun, . To a new style his reverence rashly took ; 
And hurried homeward when his tasks were 1 Loud grew his voice, to threat’ning sweli’d his 
done ; | look ; 

Courteous enough, but careless what he said, j Above, below, on either aide, ho gazed, 

For points of learning ho reserved his head ; ’ Amazing aD, and most himself amazed : 

And when addressing cither poor or rich. No more ho read his preachments pure and 

He knew no better than his eassoek which : plain. 

He, like on osier, was of pliant kind, But laimeh’d outright, and rose and sank 

Rreoi by nature, but to bend inclined ; again : 

Not 8k# a oeoper failing to the ground, At times he smiled in scorn, at times ho 
Or meanly catching on the neighbours wept, 

' round Ajid such sad coil with words ot vengcanco 
(kheless WM he of surpllee, hood, and band,— kept, 

J I, ktodly took them ns they came to hand ■ Tlmt o\ir heat sleepers started as they slept. 
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" Conviction comes like ligUlnliig,” ho would 
cry; 

“ In vain you seek it, ond in vain you fly ; 
’Tis like the rushing of the niigh ty wind, 
Unseen Us progress, but its power j-ou find ; 
It strikes the child ere yet its reason wakes; 
Ilis reason fled, tlie ancient sire it shakes ; 
Tlic proud, learn’d man, and him wlio loves 
to know 

How and from whence these gusts of grace 
will blow, 

It shuns,— hut sinners in their way impedes. 
And sots and harlots visits in their deeds : 

Of faith and penance it supplies the place ; 
Assures the vilest that they live hv grace. 
And, without runniiie, makes tliem win the 
race.” 

‘Such was tlie doctrine our young prophet 
taught ; 

And liere convielion, there confusion 
wrought; 

Wlien his tliin cheek assumed a deadly hue. 
And all the loso to one small spot withdrew : 
They cell’d it hectic ; ’hvas a fiery flush, 
More fl.s’d and deeper than the maiden blush ; 
Ilis paler lips the pearly teeth disclosed, 

And lah’riiig lungs the length’ning speech 
opposed. 

No more his span-girth shanks and quiv’ring 
iliigUs 

Uplield a body of the smaller .size ; 
liut down ho sank upon his dying bed, 

And gloomy crotchets flU'd his wandering 
bead. — 

• “ Idpite of my faith, aU-saving faith,” he 
cried, 

“ I fear of worldly works the wicked pride; 
Poor as I ora, degraded, abject, Wind, 

The good I’ve wrought still rankles in my 
mind ; 


My alms-deeds all, and every deed I’vo 
done. 

My moral-rags defile me ei’ery one ; 

It should not be : — ^svhat say'st thou ? tell 
me, Ilalph.” 

Quoth I, “ Your reverence, I believe, you’re 
safe ; 

Your faith’s your prop, nor have you pass’d 
such time 

In life’s good-sv'orks us swell them to a crime. 
If I of pardon tor my sins svere .sure. 

About niy goodness I would rest secuie.” 
‘.‘tuch was his end ; nnd mine approaches 
fast ; 

I’ve seen niy host of preacher.s, — and my 
lost.’ — 

lie bow’d, nnd aiehly smiled lit wiuil lie 
said, 

f'ivil hut sly : — ‘ And is old Dibble dead ? ’ 
Ye.sl he is gone; .and wn are going all ; 
Like flowers we wither, and like leaves wo 
rail;— 

Here, wiili an infant, joyful sponsors come, 
Tlien bear the new-made Christian to its 
liome; 

A few short }ear.s and sre behold him 
stand. 

To ask a blessing, with his bride in band : 

A few, still seeming shorter, nnd we hear 
His ssidew weeping at her husband’s bier : — 
Thus, as tlie months succeed, shall infants 
take 

Their names ; thus parents shall the child 
forsake ; 

Thus brides again and bridegrooms hlitlie 
shall kneel, 

i By love or law compell’d their vows to 
I seal, 

Kre I again, or one like, mo, explore 
I These simple annals of the Vnj.aoK Foob. 
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Omnift liabpo, noqun quicqiiam hnhoo ; 

Ciulclquid dicunt, laudo ; id ruriiim si nogant, 
laudo id quoqiic : 

(ipgat quis, nogo ; ait, aid : 

PoattPino imperari egornct milii 
Omnia aaspntari. 

Tment. in Mnnueli. Act 11, Sc. 2, v. 12, . . . 

20 , 21 . 

It has been held in ancient ruies, 

That flattery is tiie food of fools j 
Yet now anil then your men of wit 
Will condescend to taste n bit. 

Swift, Caienua niid Vaiieaaa, 1. 7S8. 


I Yes ! they appear, I see tho fairy-train ! 

I .Ind wlio that modest nympli of meek 
j address ? 

I Not Vanity, thougli loved by all the vain j 
1 Not Hope, Ihoiigli promising to all success ; 
I Nor Mirth, nor Joy, though foe to all dis- 
, tress ; 

Thee, sprightly syren, from this train I choose. 
Thy birtJi relate, thy soothing arts contesa ; 
Tis not in thy mild nature to refuse, 

IVlien poets ask thine aid, so oft their meed 
and muse. 


The Subject— -PoTerty and Cunning described 
—When united, a jarring Couple— Mutual 
Heproof — The Wife consoled by a Dream 
— Birth of a Daughter — Description and 
Prediction o£ Eiivy— How to be rendered 
inelTectual, explained in a Vision— Simula- 
tion foretells the future Success and 
Triumphs of Flatlery — ^Her Power over, 
various Characters and diderent Minds; ' 
over certain Oasaes of Men ; over Envy ■ 
himself — Her successful Art of softening | 
the Evils of Life ; of changing Characters; ■ 
of meliorating Prospects, and afllxing Value 
(o Possessions, Pictures, &c. — Conclusion. 

MrsB of my Spenser, who so well could sing 
Tlie passions all, their bearings and their i 
tie-s; , 

Who eould in view thewe shadowy beings 
bring, 

.tod with bold hand remove each dark ' 
disguise. 

Wherein love, hatred, scorn, or anger lies : 
fSnlde him to Fuity-iand, who now intends 
That way his flight ; assist him as ho flies. I 
To mark ihose pas.sion8, Virtue’s toes and , 
friends, 

By whom when led sho droops, when lending 
she aseends. 


Tu Fairy-land, on wide and cb8er]es.s plain, 
Dwelt, in the house of Care, a sturdy swain ; 
A blroling bo, who, when ho till’d the soil, 
Look'd to tile pittance that repaid his toil ; 
And to a master left the mingled joy 
And anxious care that follow’d his employ : 
Sullen and patient he at Once appear’d, 

A.S one who murmur’d, yet a,s ono who fear’d ; 
Tb’ attiro was coarse that clothed liis sinewy 
frame, 

Hude his address, and Poverty his name. 

In that same plain a nymph, of curious 
taste, 

A cottage {plann’d with all her .skill) had 
placed ; 

Strange the materials, and tor what de.sign’d 
Tlio various ports, no simple mm might find ; 
WI»t seem’d tho door, each entering guest 
withstood, 

What seem’d awindow was but painied wood; 
But by a .secret spring the wall would move, 
And daylight drop through glassy door above ; 
’Twns ail her pride, new traps for praise to 
. lay» 

And nil her wisdom was to liide her way ; 

Tn small attempts incessant were her pains, 
And Cunning was her name among the swiuns. 
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Xnw, w lintliM' fatii dpcrped Hiis pair slioiilri 
w«l, 

And blindly drove them to Ihe marriage- bed ; 
Or whether love in some soft hour inrlined 
The damsel’s heart, and won her to be kind, 
Is yet unsung: they were an ill-match’d 
pair, 

But bolli diposed to wed— and wed they 
were. 

Yet, though united in their fortune, still 
Their ways were diverse ; varying was their 
will ; 

Nor long tlte maid had blcas’d the simple man, 
Before dissensions rose, and she began : — 

‘ Wretch that I am ! sinee to thy fortune 
bound, 

Wiiat plan, what project, willi sueeess is 
crown’d ? 

I, who a tliousand secret arts possess, 

WTio every rank approach with right address j 
Who’vo loosed a guinea from a miser’s chest, 
And worm'd his secret from a traitor’s breast ; 
Thence gifts and gains collecting, great and 
small, 

Hava brought to thee, and thou cansum’st 
them alt ; 

For want like thine — a bog without a base— 
Ingulfs all gains 1 gather for the place; 
Feeding, unfill’d ; destroying, undestroy’d; 
It craves for ever, and is ever void : — 
Wretch that I am I what misery have I found. 
Since my sure craft was to thy calling 
bound 1 ’ 

‘ Oh ! vaunt ot worthless art,’ the swain 
replied, 

Scowling contompl, ‘ how pitiful this pride 1 
Wliat are these specious gifts, these paltry 
gains. 

But hose rewards for ignominious pains ? 
With ail thy tricking, still for bread wo strive. 
Thine is, proud wretch ! the care that cannot 
thrive ; 

By all thy boasted skill and baffled hooka, 
Tlion gidn’st no more than students by their 
books ; 

No more than I for my poor deeds am paid, 
Whom none can blame, will help, ot dare up- 
braid. 

‘ Call ibis our need, nbog that allderours, — 
Then what thy petty arte, but suminer- 
flowete. 

Gaudy and mean, and serving to betray 
Tlie place they make unprofit ably gay V 


Who know it not, some useless ))eaufies 
see, — 

But ah ! to prove it, was reserved for me.’ 

Unhappy state ! that, in decay of love, 
Permits harsh truth his errors to disprove ; 
IMtilo he remains, to wrangle and to jar. 

Is frumdly tournament, not fatal war; 

Love in his play will borrow arms of hate. 
Anger and rage, upbraiding and debate ; 

And by his power (ho desperalo weapons 
thrown. 

Become .as safe and plensant as his own ; 

But left by liiin, llieir natures tl>ey .assume, 
And fatal, in their poisoning force, hi>come. 

Time fled, and now Ihe swain eumpell’d to 
see 

New e,iuse for fear — * Is tliis iliy tliiifl ? ’ 
quotli lie ; 

To whom the wife wiUi cheerful voice 
replied 

‘ Thou moody man, lay all thy fears aside. 
I’ve seen a vision ; — they, from whom I eame, 
A daughter promise, promise wealth nnd 
fame; 

Bom with my features, with ray erts, yet she 
Shalt patient, pliant, persevering he. 

And in thy better ways resemble thee. 

The fairies round shall at her birth attend, 
The friend of all in all shall find a friend. 
And save that one sad star tliat hour must 
gleam 

On our fair child, how glorious were my 
dream ! ’ 

This beard the husband, and, in surly 
smile. 

Aim’d at contempt, but yet he hoped the 
while : 

For as, when sinking, wretched men arc found 
To catch at ruslies rather than be drosvn’d ; 
So on a dream our peasnnt placed his 
hope, 

And found that rush ns valid as a rope. 

Swift fled the days, for now in hope they 
fled, 

When a fair dauglit er Mess’d the nuptial bed ; 
Her infant-face the mother's pains beguiled, 
iShe look’d so pleasing, and so softly smiled ; 
Those smiles, those looks, with sweet sensB« 
tions moved 

' Tlie gazer’s soul, nnd, as he look’d, he loved. 
I .\nd now the fairies came, with gifts, to 
grace 

' So mild a nature and so fair a faeo. 
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They gave,’ with beauty, that bea’itching art, 
That holds in easy chains the human heart ; 
They gave her skill to win the stubborn mind. 
To make the sudering to their sorrows blind, 
To bring on pensive looks the pleasing smile. 
And Caro’s stern brow ot every frown beguile. 
These magin favours graced the infant- 
mnid, . , , . 

Whose itioro enlivening smite the charming 
gifts repaid. 

Now Fortune ohanged, who, were sho con- 
.stanl long, 

Would leave us few adventures for oiir song. 

A wioked ollln roved this land around. 
Whose joys proceeded from the griefs he 
found ; 

Envy his name his fascinating eye 
From the light bosom drew the sudden sigh ; 
Unsocial he, but with malignant mind, 
lie dwelt with man, that he might curse man- 
kind ; 

Lika the first foe, he sought th’ ahodo ol Joy, 
Grieved to behold, but eager to destroy; 
Round blooming beauty, like Ihn was;), ho 
flnw. 

Soil’d the fresh sweet, and changed tho rosy 
hue ; 

The wise, the good, with anxioas heart ho 
snw, 

Ami here a failing found, and ttiere a flaw ; 
Discord in fatnilios 'twos his to move. 

Distrust in' ftiondship, jealoasy in love; 

He teia lliB poor, what joys the great pos- 
sess’d, 

The great— what calm content the cottage 
bleas’d ; 

To pact tha learned and the rich ho tried, 

Till their slow friendship perish’d in their 
pride. 

Such was the fiend, and so secure of prey. 
That only Misery pass’d unstung away. 

Soon as he heard the fairy-habe was bom. 
Scornful he smiled, but felt no more tbon 
scorn; 

For why, when Fortune placed her state so 
low, 

In useless spite bis lofty molice show ? 

Why, in a mischief of the meaner kind, 
Exhaust the vlgoiu of a ranc’rous mind ? 
But, soon as Fame the fairy-gitts proclaim’d, 
Qmck'tising wrath his teady soul inflamed, 
To swear, by vows that e’en tlw wicked fie. 
The nymph shottld weep Iter varied destiny ; 
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That every gift, that now appear’d to shine 
In hor fair face, and make her smiles divine. 
Should all Uio poison of his magic prove, 

And fliey should scorn her, svhom she sought 
for love. 

His spell iwcpared, in form an ancient dame, 

A fiend in spirit, to tlie eot he came ; 

There gain’d admittance, and tho infant 
press’d 

(Muttering his wicked magic) to his breast ; 
And Uuis ho said ‘ Ot all the posvors wlm 
wail 

On Jove’s decrees, and do the work ot tale. 
Was I alono, despised or worthless, found. 
Weak to protect, or impotent to wound ? 

.See then thy toe, regret tho fricndsliip lost, 
And learn my skill, Lit learn it at your cosl. 

‘ Know then, 0 child ! devote to tatesaevere, 
The good shall hate thy name, tho wise shall 
(ear ; 

‘ Wit shall deride, and no protecting friend 
Thy shame siiall cover, or thy name defend. 
Thy gentle sox, who, more than ours, should 
spare 

A bumble foe, will great er scorn declare ; 

The base alone thy advocates shall be. 

Or boast alliance with a wretch like thee.’ 

He spake and vanish’d, other prey to find. 
And waste in stow disease the conquer’d mind. 
Awed by the elfin’s threats, and fill’d with 
dread, 

The parents wept, and sought their infant’s 
bed: 

Despair alono tho father’s soul possess’d ; 
But hope rose gently in Ihe mother’s breast ; 
For well she knew that neither grief nor joy 
Pain’d without hope, or pleased without alloy; 
And while these hopes and feats hot heart 
divide, 

A cheerful vision bade the fears subside. 

She saw descending to the svorld lielosv 
An ancient form, with solemn pace and slow. 
' Daughter, no more be sad,’ (the phantom 
cried), 

‘ Success is seldom to the wise denied ; 

In idle wishes fools supinely stay. 

Bo there a will and wisdom finds a way ; 
Why art thou grieved ? Be rather glad, that 
he 

Who hates the happy, aims his darts at thee ; 
But aims in vain ; thy favour’d daughter 
lies, 

.Sctonoly West, and shall to Joy arise. 
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{ji'uut that curbuii on her name ahall u ail, 
(So envy wills and hudi the vuico ot lain,) 

Yet if that name bo prudendy suppress’d, 

She shall be coui'tcd, favoured, and caress’d. 
'For what are names? and rthcre agree 
mankind. 

In those to persons or to acts a.ssigii’d ? 
brave, leara’d, or wise, if some Ureit favour- 
ites call, 

Have tliey the hlles or the praise from all? 
Not so, but otheis will the bravo disdain 
An rash, and deem the sons of wisdom vain; 
’Iho self-same mind shall scorn or kindness 
move, 

aind Uiesainedecd attract con leiiipl and love. 
‘So all the powers who move the human 
soul. 

With all the passions who tlie will control. 
Have various names— One giv’u hy Tiutli 
Divine, 

(.Vs Simulation thus was fix’d for mine,) 

The rest Viy rvrun, who now’, as wisdoin’s, prise 
My secret counsels, now us art despise ; 

One hour, os just, those counsels tlicy em- 
brace, 

And spurn, the next, as pitiful and base. 

‘ Thee, too, my child, those fools as Cunning 
**.Vi 

Who on thy counsel and thy craft rely ; 

That worthy craft in others they condemn, 
But ’tis their prudence, while condueting 
them. 

‘ Be Flatieby, then, thy happy infant’s 
name. 

Let Honour scorn her and let Wit defame ; 
Let all be true that Envy dooms, yet all, 

Not on herself, but on her name, .shall tall ; 
While she thy fortune and her own shall raise. 
And decent Truth be call’d, and loved, ns 
modest Praise. 

‘ 0 happy chikl 1 the glorious d-ay shall 
shine. 

When every ear shall to thy speech incline, 
Thy words alluring and thy voice divine : 
’The sullen pedant and the sprightly wit, 

To hear thy sooUiing elociuence, shall sit ; 
And both, abjuring Flattery, will agree 
That truth inspires, and they must honour 
thee. 

‘Envy himself shall to thy accents bend. 
Force a taint smile and sullenly attend, 
When thou slialt call him Virtue’s jealous 
friend, 
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Whose husom glows with generous rage tu 
find 

llou- fools and knaves aic Uutler’d by man- 
kind. 

‘ The sage retired, v lio spends alone his days. 
And flies th’ obstreperous voice of public 
praise ; — 

The vain, the vulgar cry, — shall gladly meet, 
And bid thee welcome to his still retceai ; 
Much will he wonder, how thou cain’sl to find 
A man to glory dead, to pence consign’d. 

0 Fame! lie’ll cry, (for lie will call then 
Fame,) 

From then 1 fly, fiom thee conceal niy numc j 
Dili tliouslia1t.say, Tliuiigh Ucniu-s lakes ills 
flight, 

tic leavcH behind a gloiious liiiiii of light. 

And hides in vain yet prudent lie that Hies 
The flatterer’s uit, and for himself is wise. 

‘ Yes, happy child ! Jinark th’ iipiproaching 
day, 

When waning naluti'S ssill contess thy evray ■ 
Wlien thou shall Saturn’s golden reign 
restore. 

And vice and tolly shall be known no more. 

‘ Pride shall not then in human-kind have 
place, 

Changed by Ihy skill, to Dignity and Grace ; 
While Shame, who now betrays the inwaid 
sense 

Of secret ill, shall be thy Diffidence ; 
Avaricesball thenceforth prudent Forecast be, 
And bloody Vengeance, Magnanimity ; 

The lavish tongue shall honest trutlis imparl. 
The lavish hand shall show thegciierous heart, 
And Indiscretion be, contempt of ai't : 

Folly and Vice shall then, no longer known, 
Be, this as Virtue, that as Wisdom, shown. 

‘Then shall the Robber, as the Hero, rise 
To seize the good that churlish Usv denies ; 
Througliuut the w orld shall rove die generoas 
band, 

And deal the gifts ot Heaven from hand to 
hand. 

‘In thy blest days no tyrant shall be seen, 
Thy’ gracious khig shall rule contented men ; 
In thy blest days shall not a rebel be. 

But patriots all and well approved ot thee. 
•Such powers are thine, that rimu, by tliec 
shall wrest 

The gainful secret from the cautious bicost ; 
Nor then, with all bis care, the good n-tain. 
But yield to thee the secret and the gain. 
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In vain shall much expecienue guard the heart 
Against the charm oi thy prevailing art ; 
Admitted once, so soothing is thy strain, 

It comes the sweeter, when it comes again ; 
And when confess’d as thino, what mind so 
strong 

Forbear’s the pleasure it indulged so long ? 

‘Soft’ner of every ill I of all our woes 
The balmy solace ! ftiend of llercest foes ! 
Begin tliy reign, and like the morning rise ! 
Bring joy, bring beauty, to our eager eyes ; 
Break on I lie drowsy world like opening day, 
Whilegraeeand gladness join thy flow’ry way; 
While every voice i» praise, wliilo every heart 
is gay. 

‘ From thee all prospects shall new beauties 
take, 

’Tis thino to seek them and ’tie thine to make; 
On the cold fen I see thee turn thino eyes. 


There shalt thou Itaphael’s saints and angels 
trace, 

Theie make fur Kubons and iur Iteynolds 
place. 

And all the pride of art shall find, in her, 
disgrace. 

‘ Delight of either sex I thy reign commence ; 

With balmy sweetness soothe the weary sense. 

And to the sickening soul thy cheering aid 
, dispiensc. 

I Queen of the mind ! thy golden age begin ; 

In mortal bosoms vamisli shame and sin. 

Let all be fair without, let all be calm witbin.’ 

The Vision fled, the happy mother rose, 

' Kiss’d the fair infant, smiled at all her foes, 
I And Fuatteby made her name : — her reign 
I began, 

, Her own dear sex she ruled, then vanquish’d 
man ; 


Its mists recede, its chilling vapour flies ; 

Th* oorapturod lord th’ improving ground 
surveys, 

And for his Eden asks the traveller's praise, 
Whidiyet, unview’d of thee, a bog had been. 
Where spungy rushes bide the plashy green. 

' I see thee breathing on the barren moor. 
That seems to bloom although so bleak 
before ; 

There, if beneath the gorse the pirimrose 
spring. 

Or the pied daisy smile below the ling. 

They shall new charms, at thy command, 
disclose, 

iknd none shall miss the myrtle or the rose. 
The wiry moss, that whitens all the hill. 
Shall live a beauty by thy matchless skill ; 
Gale* from the bog shall yield Arabian balm, 
And tbe grey willow wave a golden pahn. 

‘ I see thee smiling in the pictured room, 
Kow breathing beauty, now reviving bloom ; 
There, each immortal name 'tis thine to give, 
To graceless fonns, and bid tbe lumber live. 
Shuuld’st thou coarse boors or gloomy martyts 
see. 

These sball thy (fuido.s, those thy 'Teniers be ; 


A smiling friend, to every class, slie spoke, 

Assumed their manners, and their habits 
took ; 

Her, for her humble mien, the modest loved ; 

Her cheerful looks the light and gay ap- 
proved ; 

The just beheld her, firm ; the valiant, brave ; 

Ber mirth the free, her silence pleased the 
grave; 

Zeal heard her voice, and, as he preach’d 
aloud, 

WoU-pIeased be caught her whispers from the 
I crowd, 

I {Those whispers, soothing-sweet to every eai, 
' Which some refuse to pay, but none to bear) : 
' Shame Bed ber presence ; at her gentle strain, 
{ Care softly smiled, and guilt forgot its pain ; 
I The wretched thought, tbe happy found her 
true, 

The Icam’d confess’d that she their merits 
know j 

The rich— -could they a constant friend con- 
demn? 

Tho poor believed — for who should flatter 
thorn ? 

Thus on Iior name though all disgrace 


t Xi/rien Ihilf, a bliral) growing lu buggy and 
fenny grounds. 


attend, 

lu every creature she boholds a friend. 
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Qind }uvub evtoitii. ineiii& iaiu iiuppH, (aim f 
Quid liicryiiuo dclictn iuviuil cumiiiisBa m-- 
uiitap ? 

Clauduk, in Jiutnpia/u, hi), ii. liuv T. 
What avaiU il, when »liii)tti'ec'l>.’d, tlial mov 
appttavi, ? 

Acu the uriinu.s wo uoiiiiiiil wuhli'd ana} l)> 
oiiv loiir.s !* 


M’lil.v nil tlic fiio'uur |)assiuii^ ui'Uao, 

(Tho tslory and disKraco ut yuuUi) ; 

When liio deluded aoul, iu peace, 

Can lUten to the voice ot truth ; 

^Vllen we are taught iu whom to tru,st, 

And how to spare, to spend, to give ; 

(Our prudenee kind, our pity just,) 

'Tin then wo rightly leant to live. 

Its weakness when the body feels. 

Nor danger in contempt de9e.s ; 

'X'o reason, when desire appeals, ' 

When, on experience, hope relies ; 

■When every passing hour we prize, 

Nor rashly on our [olUcs spend ; 

hut uae it, as it' quickly flies, 

With sober aim to serious end ; 

Wlien prudence bounds our utmost views, 
And bids us wratli and wrong foigive ; 

When we con calinlv gain or lose, — 

’Tis then we rightly learn to live. 

Yet thus, when we our way discern. 

And can upon our care depend. 

To travel sately, when we learn. 

Behold ! we’re near our joumo 5 ’’s end. 

We’ve trod the maze of error round, 

Long wond’ring in tho winding glade ; 

And now the torch of truth is found, 

Il only shows us where we stray’d ; 

Light for ourselves, what is it worth, 

WTien wo no more our way cun choose ? 

For others, when we hold it tortli. 

They, in their i)rido, the boon refuso. 


By lung experience taught, we now 
Can rightly judge of friends and foes, 
Can nil the worth of those allow. 

And all llieir laulls discern in lliuse 
lvelcntli‘sh liatieil, eiring love, 

We can (or .s.icissl Iriilh forego ; 

We l•an llii- wannest tiieiid rcpiovi-, 
iVnd t)u.ir to pi.iise ilii' fiercest loe ; 

To what elli'ot ? Out friends are gone, 
Hejuml reproof, regard, or rare; 

Aiul ut our toes romaius there, one, 

The mild relenting thoughts to share V 

Sow ’tis our boast that we can quell 
The wildest passions in their rage ; 

Can their deslruotivo force repel, 

And their impetuous wrath nasuago t 
Ah ! Virtue, dost thou arm, when now 
This bold rebellious race are fled ; 

When all these tyrants rest, and thou 
Art warring with tlie mighty dead ? 
Revenge, iiinbition, scorn, and pride. 

And strong desire nnd Berce disdain. 

The giont-bcood, by thee detied, 

Lo ! Time’,s resistless strokes have slain. 

Yet Time, wlio could that race subdue, 
(O'erpow’iiug strength, appeasing rage,) 
Leaves yet a persevering crew. 

To try the failing powers of age. 

Vex’d by tlie constant call ot tirese. 

Virtue asvhilo for conquest tries, 

But weary grown and fond of ease. 

She makes w ith them a conipraniisc ; 
Av’rice himself she gives to rest. 

But rules him with her strict comnmnda 
Bids I’ily touch hia torpid breast. 

And Justice hold his eager bands. 

Vet is there notidng men can do. 

When chilling Ago comes ereopmg on ? 
Cannot wo yet some good pursue V 
<Vro talents buried ? genius gone ? 
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REFLECTIONS 


It iioiisions blumbei in tbo licnasi, 

II tollies troni the heart be lied ; 

Of laurels let us go in quest, 

And place them on the poet’s head. 

Yes, Wll redeem the wasted time, 

And to neglected stiidirs (lee ; 

We’ll build again the lotty rhyme. 

Or live. Philosophy, with Ihee ; 

For reasoning clear, for flight sublime. 
Eternal tame reward ehsill be ; 

And 1o what glorious heights wo’ll cllmh, 
Th’ ttdmhing crowd shall envying sec. 

Uegin the song! begin the theme!— 
Alas ! and is Invention dead ? 

Dream wo no more the golden dream 'i 
Is Mem’ry with her treasures (led ? 

Yes, 'tls loo late, — norv Ileasoa guides 
The mind, sole judge in all debate ; 


And thus th’ important point decides, 

For laurels, ’tis, alas 1 too late. 

Whttt is possess’d wo may retain. 

But for now conquests strive in vain. 

Beware then. Age, that what was won. 

In life’s past labours, studies, views, 
lie lost not, now the labour’s done. 

When all thy part is, — not to lose : 

When thou canst toil or gain no more, 
Destroy not what was gain’d before. 

For, all ttiat ’s gain’d of all that ’s good, 
When time shall his weak frame destroy, 
(Their use then rightly understood,) 

Shall man, in hapipier slate, enjoy. 

Oh ! argument for truth divine, 

For study’s cures, for virtue’s strife ; 

To know 111’ enjoyment will bo thine. 

In that renew’d, that endless life 1 


SIR EUSTACE GREY 

[1807J 

SCENE— A MAD-HOUSE 


EESSONS—Yisitoil, Physioiait, and Patibst 


Veris niiscens falsa. — 

Seseca, in Here, fxrentf, v, lOTO. 

VISITOB 

X’tE know no more the heart is torn 
By views of wo, we cannot heal ; 

Inng shall I see these things foclotn, 

And oft again their griefs shall feel, 

As each upon the mind shall steal ; 

That wan projector’s mystic style, 

That hunpish idiot leering by, 

That peevish idler's ceaseless wife, 

And ihat poor maiden’s balMorra'd smile, 
Wbilo stTuggliug for the fultdiawn sigh 1 
Pit know no mote. 


EHYSIOIAN 

— ^Yes, turn again ; 

Then speed to happier scenes thy way, 
When thou hast view’d, what yet remain, 
The ruins of Sit Eustace Grey, 

The sport of madness, misery’s prey : 

Out he will no historian need, 

Ilia cares, his crimes, will he display, 

And show (as one from frenzy freed) 

The proud-lost mind, the rash-done deed. 

I That cell fo him is Gieyling Hall : — 

I Approach ; he’ll bid thee wclcomo there 
I Will sometimes for hie seevunt call, 
t And sometimes point the vacant chair ; 
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L[f u>ui, IV iUi Cm and easy air, 

Appeal' atlentiro and jiolitu ; 

Cun veil his woes in manners fair, 

And pily with ropcet excite. 

IMTIEST 

Who comes S' — .IppioncU ! — 'ths kindly 
done ; — 

Jfy leiirn’d physician, and a friend. 

Their pleasures quit, to visit one, 

Who cannot to tiiuir ease attend, 

Xor joys bestow, nor comforts lend, 

As vvlien I lived so hles-s'd, so well, 

And dreamt not I must soon contend 
Willi tlioia maliitnant power! of licil. 

I'llSSIC'I.VN 

Less warmtli, dir Eustace, or wo pu. — 
I'A'l'lnST 

dee ! I am cairn as infant-love, 

A very child, but one of wo. 

Whom you should pity, not reprove 
But men at ease, vrlio never strove 
With passions wild, will eiilmly show 
How soon we may their ills remove. 

And masters of their madness grow. 

Some twenty years I think are gone, — 
(Time Hies, I know not how, away,) 

The sun upon no happier shone, 

Jfor prouder man, than Eustace Grey. 
Ask where you would, and all would say, 
The man admired and praised of all. 

By rich and poor, by grave and gay, 

AVas the young lord of Greyling Hall. 

Yes I I had youth and rosy heidth ; 

Was nobly form’d, as man might be ; 
For sickness then, of all iny weallli, 

I never gave a single tee : 

Tlie ladies fair, the maidens free, 

AVere all accustom'd then to say, 

AA'ho would a liandsOme figure see 
Should look upon Sir Eustace Grey, 

He had a frank and pleasant look, 

A cheerful eye and accent bland ; 

Ills very speech and manner spoke 
The geneious heart, the open hand ; 
About him all was gay or grand, 

He liad tlie praise of great and small ; 
llo bought, improved, projected, plann’d. 
And reign’d a prince at Greyling Hall, 
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My lady !— she was all we love ; 

All praise (to speak hei worth) is faint ; 

Her niaraiers show’d the yielding dove, 

Ilet morals, the seraphic saint ; 

.“‘III! never breathed nor look’d complaint ; 

No equal upon earth bad she ; — 

Now, what is this fair thing I paint? 

I Alas 1 os all tliat live shall be. 

There was, besidi', a gallant youth, 

-And him my liosom’s friend I laid 
Oh ! I was null in very truth, 

ft made me pioiiil — it made ini' lii.ul ! - 
Yes, 1 Wiis lost— lint theie was cause ! — 
AVIicie stood my trilc?--I I'annul liiid— 
But I had all mankind’s applause, 

And all tlie siiiiles of woiiiiinkiiKl. 

There were two cherub-tliings beside, 

.A gracious girl, a glorious boy ; 

A'el moic to Bwell my full-hlown piiilc, 

, To varnish higher my fading joy, 

I Pleasures wore ouis without alloy, 

Nay, Paradise,— till my frail Eve 
Our bliss was tempted to destroy j 
I Deceived and fated to deceive. 

1 But I deserved ; lor all that tiifie, 

' AA’hcii I was loved, admired, caress'd. 
There was within, each secret crime, 

I Vnfclt, uncancell’d, imconfess’d : 

; I never then my (Jod address’d, 

In grateful praise or bumble piayer j 
.'.nd if His AA'ord was not iny jest ! 

I (Dread thought !) it never was my cave, 

I doubted ; — fool 1 was to doubt ! 

I If that all-piercing eye could sec,— 

It Ho who looks all worlds tlirougliout, 

I AYould so minute and careful be, 

As to perceive and punish me : — 

1 With man I would he gteat and high, 
j But with my God so lo.st, that He, 

III bis Urge view, should pass me by. 

Thus bless’d with children, friend, and wile, 
Bless’d far beyond Hie vulgar lot j 
01 all that gladdens human life. 

Where was the good, that I hail nut ? 

But mv vile heart had sinful spot, 
And'Heaven beheld its deop’ning stain ; 

I Eternal justice I forgot, 

1 And mercy sought not to obtain. 
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Come near, — I’ll softly apeak the rest ! — 

Alaa t ’tis known to all the crowd, 

Her guilty lore was all confess’d ; 

And his, who so much truth avow’d. 

My faitl^s friend’s. — In pleasure proud 
I sat, when these cursed tidings came ; 
Their guilt, thdr flight was told aloud. 

And Envy smiled to hear my shame ! 

I call’d on Vengeance ; at the ivord 
She came : — Can I the deed forget ? 

1 hold the sword, th’ accursed sword. 

The blood of his false heart made wet ; 

And that fair victim paid her debt. 

She pined, she died, she loath’d to live ; — 

I saw her dying— see her yet : 

Fair fallen thing 1 my rage forgive I 

Those cherahs still, my life to hless, 

Were left ; could I my fears remove, 

■Sad fears that check’d each fond caress. 

And poison’d all parental love ? 

Yet that with jealous feelings strove. 

And would at last have won my sviil. 

Had I not, wretch ! been doom’d to prove 
Th' extremes of mortal good and ill. 

In youth ! health ! joy ! In beauty’s pride ! 

They droop’d : ns flowers w hen blighted bow, 
The dire infection came They died. 

And I was cursed — as I am now 

Ifay, frown not, angry friend,— allow i 

That I was deeply, sorely tried ; ! 

Bear then, and you must wonder how 
I could such storms and strifes abide. 

Storms 1— not that clouds embattled make. 
When they afflict this earthly globe ; 

But such os with tlieir terrors shake 
Man’s breast, and to Uie bottom probe ; 
They muke the hypocrite disrobe, 

They try us all, if false or true ; 
fflii this, one devil had pow’r on Job ; 

And I was long the slave of hvo. 

psvs(cts.sr 

Peace, peace, my friend ; these subjects fly ; 
Collect thy thoughts-^o calmly on. — 

PATTEST 

And shall I then the fa^t deny ? 

I was, —thou know’s!,— I sras begone, 
Uk» bto who su’d the eastern throne, 

^ To »hom the Wahffler otled aloud > ; . 
That »yol wMtdh hf Jtahykin, 

■ Who was nffgujji^ and so proud. 


Like him, with haughty, stubborn mind, 

I, in my state, my comforts sought ; 
Delight and praise I hoped to find, 

In what I buUdod, planted, bought I 
Oh I arrogance ! by misery taught — 

Soon came a voice ! I felt it come ; 

' Full be his cup, with evil fraught. 

Demons his guides, and death his doom 1 ’ 

Then svoa I cost from out my state ; 

Two flends of darkness led my wu} ; 

They waked me early, watch’d me late. 

My dread by night, my plague by day t 
Oh ! I was made their sport, flieu' play, 
Through many a stormy troubled year ; 
And how tliey used their passive prey 
Is sad to tell but you shall hear. 

And first, before they sent me forth. 
Through this unpitying world to run. 
They robb’d Sir Eustace of his worth. 

Lands, manors, lordships, every one ; 

So was that gracious man undone, 

Was spurn’d as vile, was scorn’d as poor, 
Whom ovary former Mend would shun. 

And menials dtovo from every door. 

Then those ill-fa vour’d Ones*, whom none 
But my unhappy eyes could view. 

Led me, with wild emotion, on. 

And, with resistless terror, drew. 

Through lends we fled, o’er sens we flew, 

And halted on a boundless plain ; 

Where nothing fed, not bieathcd, nor grew, 

^ But silence ruled the still domain. 

Vpon that boundless plain, below, 

The setting sun’s last rays were shed. 

And gave a mild and sober glow. 

Whore all svere still, asleep, or dead ; 

Vast ruins in the midst were spread, 

Ftllors and pediments sublime, 

Where the grey moss bad form’d a bed, 

And clotbed the crumbling spoils of 
time. 

There was I fil’d, I know not how, 
rondemn’d for untold years to stay : 

Yet years were not j— one dreadful navi 
Endured no change of night or day ; 

The some mild evening’s sleeping yay 
Shone sottly-aolemn and serene. 

And all tdiat time I gazed away, 

The sotting sun’s sad, rays Were seep. 
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At length a moment’s sleep stole on,— 

Again cdiuc my commission’d foes ; 

Again through sea and land we’re gone, 

No peace, no respite, no repose : 

Above the dark broad sea we rose. 

We can through bleak and frozen land ; 

I had no strength their strength t’ oppose. 

An infant m a giant’s hand, 

Tiiey placed me where fhosc .sircamecs play, 
Those niinhle beams of biilliant light ; 

It would the stoutest heart dismay. 

To see, to feel, that dreadful sig’lit : 

So swift, so pure, so cold, so hrigtit, 

They pierced mj frame with icy wound. 

And all that half-year’s pol.ir night, 

Those dnnuing Streamers wrapp’d me round. 

.Slowly that darkness pass’d away. 

When down upon the earth I fell, — 

Some hurried sleep was mine by day j 
But, soon as toll’d the evening bell, 

They forced me on, where ever dwell 
Far-distant men in cities fair. 

Cities of whom no Itav’lers tell, 

Nor feet but mine were wanderers there 

Tlieir watchmen staie, and stand aghast. 

As on we hurry through the dark ; 

The watch-light blinks as we go past, 

The watch-dog shrinks and fears to bark ; 

The watch-tower’s bell sounds shrill ; and, 
hark I 

The free wind blow s — ^w e’ vo left the town — 

A wide sepulchral-ground I maik. 

And on a tombstone place me down. 

What monuments of mighty dead ! 

What tombs of various kinds ore found ! 

And atones erect their shadows shed 
On humble graves, with wickers bound ; 

Some risen fresh, above the ground, 

Some level with the native clay, 

What sleeping millions wait the sound, 

* Arise, ye dead, and eqme eway ! ’ 


Yes, I have felt all man can feel, 

Till he shall pay his nature s debt ; 

Ills that no hope has strength to heal, 

No mind the comfort to forget : 

Whatever cares the heart can fict, 

The spirits wear, the temper gall, 

Wo, want, dread, anguish, ail beset 
My sinful soul ! — together all ! 

Those fiends upon a shaking fen 
Fill’d me, in dark tempestuous night ; 

There never trod tho foot of men, 

Tiieie dock’d the fOAil in wint’iy iliglit ; 

Tliere d.nieed tlie inooi's deceitful HghI 
Ahoie the pool wlieie sedges glow ; 

And when tlie moining-siin shone biiglit, 

It shone upon a field of snow. 

They hung me on a hough so small, 

Tile rook could build her nesi no liigliur ; 

Tliey fix’d me on the trembling ball 
That crowns the steeple’s quiv’iiiig spire ; 

They set me where the seas retire, 

But drown with tlieir returning tide ; 

And made me flee the mountain’s fire. 

When roiling from its burning ade. 

I’ve bung upon the ridgy steep 
Of clif&, and held tlie rambling brier ; 

I’ve plunged below the billowy deep, 

Where air was sent mo to resfiiie i 

I’ve been where hungry wolves retire ; 

And (to complete my woes) I’ve ran 

Where Bedlam’s crazy ciew conspire 
Against the life of reasoning man. 

I’ve furl’d in storms the flapping sail. 

By hanging from the topmast-head ; 

I’ve served the vilest slaves in jail. 

And pick’d the dunghill’s spoil for bread ; 

I’ve made Oic badger’s hole my bed, 

I’ve wander’d with a gipsy eiew ; 

I’ve dreaded all the guilty dread, 

And dona what they would feat to do. 


Alas I they stay not for that call ; 

Spare me this wo 1 ye demons, spare 1- 
They come I the shrouded sliadows all,— 
’Tis more than mortal brain can hear ; 
Hustling they rise, they sternly glaio 
At man upheld by vital breath ; 

Who, led by wicked fiends, should dare 
To Join the shadowy troops of death I 


On sand, where ebbs and flows the flood, 
Midway they placed and hade me die ; 
Propp’d on my staff, 1 stoutly stood 
When the sivift woves cAmc TOlhng by ; 
And high they rose, and still more high, 
Till my lips drank tlie bitter brine ; 

I sobb’d coavulaed, then oast mine eye, 
And saw the tide’s re-flowing sign. 
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And Iben, my dreams were such as nougbt 
Could yield but my unhappy case ; 

I’ve been oC tbouMnd devils caught, 

And thrust into that horrid place, 

■Where reign dismay, despair, disgrace ; 

Puries with bon fangs were there, 

I'o torture that accursed race, 

Doom’d to dismay, disgrace, despair. 

Harmless I was ; yet hunted doim 
For treasons, to my soul imQt ; 

T’ve been pursued through many a (own. 
For crimes that petty knaves commit ; 
I’ve been adjudged t’ have lost ray wit. 
Because I prearli’d so loud and wall ; 

And thrown mlo the dungeon’s pit, 

For teampiing on the pit of hell, 

Iduoh were the evils, man of sin, 

That I was fated to sustain ; 

And add to all, srithoul — within, 

A soul deftled with every stain 
That man’s reflecting mind con. p,\in ; 

That pride, wrong, rage, despair, can make , 
In fact, they’d nearly touch’d my brain, 
And reason on her thione would sliakc. 

But pity will the vilest seek, 

If punish’d guilt will not repine, — 

I heard a heavenly teacher speak, 

And felt the Sun of Mbbcy shine : 

I hail’d the s^ht I the birth divine 1 
And then was seal’d among the few ; 
Those angry fiends beheld the sign, 

And (ram me In an instant flew. 

Come hear hmr thus the charmers cry 
To wandering sheep, the strays of sin, 
While some Uie wicketgate pass by. 

And some will knock and enter in ; 

Full Joyful ’tis a soul to win. 

For be that winnetb soids is wise ; 

Titow bark t the holy straiss 
And thus the sainted preacher cries : — ’ 


burlhen’d with thy ^ 

, Come Bie way to Zim’s gate, 

^ till (dscey let thee in, 

' KftMd; and veep and watah and wait, 
Kn<H^ l-i-iBe know* the shinet’s cry : 
Wjstp ft-He to*w thn woutner’a tears s 
h'ldiM sathgi |m>e is nidt : 


‘Hark I it is the Bridegioom’s voice ; 
Welcome, pilgrim, to tliy rest ; 

Now within gate lejoicc, 

Safa and seal’d and bought and bless’d I 
Sate— trom all tlie lutes of vice, 

Seal’d — by signs the chosen know. 

Bought — by love and life the piice, 
Bless’d — the mighty debt to owe. 

‘Holy Pilgrim ! what for thee 
In a world like this remain ? 

From thy guarded breast shall flee 
Fear and shame, and doubt and psiii. 

Fear — the hope of Heaven shall fly, 
91i.ime— fiom glory’s view retire, 

Doubt — in certain rapluro die. 

Fain — in endless bliss expire,’ 

But though my day of grace was come. 

Yet still my days of grief I find ; 

The former clouds’ collecfod gloom 
I Still sodden the loflecting mind ; 

The soul, to evil things consign’d, 

Will of their evil some retain ; 

The man will seem to eaith inclined, 

And will not look erect again. 

Thus, tliough elect, I feel it hard 
To lose what 1 possess'd belore, 

To be from all my wealth dcbari’d, — 

The brave Sir Sustace is no more : 

But old I wax and passing poor, 

Stern, rugged men my conduct view ; 
They chide my wish, they bar my door, 

’Tis hard — I weep — ^you see I do. — 

Must you, my friends, no longer stay ? 

I Thus (piicUy all my pleasures end ; 

I But I'U remember, when I pray, 

I Tdy kind physician and his friend ; 

' And those sod hours, you deign to spend 
I With me, I shall requite them all ; 

Sir Eustace for his friends shall send, 

And thank fheir lave at Gteylittg Sail. 

VISITOS 

The poor Sit Eustace I— Yet his hope 
Leads him to tliink of joys again ; 

And when his earthly visions droop, 

His vioivs of heavenly kind remain ; — 
But whence that meek and humbled slriun, 
That spirit wounded, lost, resign’d ? 
Would not so proud a sand disdain 
The madness ol the poorest mind ^ 
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No ! lor the more he swcll’d mth prido, 

The more he felt mi<ifortune’s blo» ; 
Disgritce and giief he could not hide, 

And poverty had laid him low : 

Thub shame and soirow working slow, 

At length this humble spirit gave ; 
Madness on these began to grow. 

And bound him to his flends a slave 

Though the wild thoughts had touch’d his 
brain, 

Then was ho free : — So, forth ho ran ; 

To soothe or throat, alike were vain : 
lie spake of fiends; look’d wild and 
won ; 

Year after year, the hurried man 
Obey’d those fiends from place to place; 
Till his religious change began 
To form a frenzied child of grace 


For, as the fury lost its strength. 

The mind reposed ; by slow degrees 
Came lingering hope, and brought at length 
To the tormented spmit, ease ; 

This slave of am, whom fiends could 
seize, 

Felt or believed their power had end ; — 

• Tis faith,’ he cried, ‘ my bosom frees. 

And now my S tviom is my friend,’ 

But ah ! though time can yield relief. 

And soften woes it cannot cure ; 

Would M 0 not suffer pain and grief, 

To have our reason sound and auic t 
Then let us keep our hosonis piue. 

Our fancy’s favourite flights suppress ; 
Prepare the body to endure. 

And bend the mind to meet distress ; 
And then nis guaidian care implore, 

Wltoni demons dread and men adore. 


NOTES TO ‘SIR 

Note 1, page 90, line 46. 

T(i vihom the Watcher tried aloud. 
Prophecy of Daniel, chap, iv, 22, 23. 

Note 2, page 90, line 73. 

Then those iU-fawurei Ones, fc. 

Vide Bunyan’s Prim’s Progress, Part II. 

Note S, page 92, lino 40. 

And thus the sainted preacher cries. 

It has been suggested to rnsj that this 
change from restlessness to repose, in the mind 
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of Sir Eustace, is wrought by a Motbodistie 
call : and it is admitted to be such : a sober 
and rational conversion could not bare hap- 
pened while the disorder of Uie brain con- 
tinued ; yet the verses which follow, in a Af- 
ferent measure, are not intended to make any 
religious persuasion appear ridicidoiis ; they 
are to be supposed as the effect of memory in 
the disordered mind of the speaker, and, 
though evidently entbusiastio In respect to 
language, are not meant to convey any im- 
propriety of sentiment. 
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IN TWO PARTS 

PART I 


Confitoor lacoio hoc annos ; »«1 ot alter.i 
oaimesl-, , , 

AnxWaa aniiiii, contmimsqiip dolor. 

Ovid, Ex Panto, LUi. i, El', iv, vv. 7, 8. 

Maoistrath, Vaoiunt, Constable, & c . 

VAOBANT 

Take, take aivay thy barbarous h.uid. 

And let mo to thy master spe-ik ; 

Bemit awhile the harsh command. 

And hear me, or my heart will break, 

MAOISTH.ITB 

Fond wretch I and srhat canst thou relate. 
Bat deeds of sorrow, shame, and sin ? 
Thy crime is proved, thou know’st thy fate ; 
But come, thy tale !— begin, begin ! — 

VAOBANT 

My crime ! This aick’ning child to feed, 

I seized the food, your witness saw ; 

I knew your laws forbade the deed, 

But yielded to a stronger law. 

Know’st thou, to Nature’s great command 
Ait human laws are frail and weak ? 

Nay ! frown not — stay his eager hand, 

And heat me, or my heart will break. 

In this, th’ adopted babe 1 hold 
With ansiOus fondness to my breast, 

My Iieart’.s solo comfort I behold, 

More dear than life, when life ires bless’d ; 
t saw her pining, fainting, cold, 

I begg'd—but vain was my request. 

I saw the tempting food, and seized— 

My intant-suSerer found relief ; 

And, in the pilfer’d treasnre pleased, 

Smiled on my guilt, and hush’d my grief. 


But I have griefs of other kind, 

Troubles and sorrows more severe j 

tfive nil) to ease my torfui'ed mind, 

Iwiiil to my woes a patient ear ; 

And let mo — if I may not find 
^ A friend to lielp — lind one to hear. 

I Yet iumele!,s let me plead— my name 
I Would only woke the rry of scorn ; 

child of sin, conceived in shame, 

I Brought forth in no, to misery bom. 

My motlier dead, my f.ilher lost, 

I wander’d svith a vagrant crew ; 

I A cominOJi care, a common cost, 

I Their sorrows and their sins I knew ; 

I Witli them, by want on error forced, 
lake them, I hose and guilty grew, 

I Fesv are my years, not so my crimes j 
, The age, which these sad looks declare, 

Is Sorrow’s sTork, it is not Time’s, 

And I am old in shnmo and care. 

I 

Taught to believe the world a place 
I Where every stranger was a toe, 

Train’d in the art that marks our race, 

To what new people could I go ? 

Could I a belter life embrace, 

Or live as virtue dictates ? No ! — 

So through the land I wandering went, 
And little found of grief or joy ; 

But lost my bosom’s sweet content 
When first I loved~the Gipsy-Boy. 

A sturdy youth he was and tail, 

I His looks would all his soul declare ; 

! Uis piercing eyes were deep and small, 

' And strongly curl’d his raven-hair. 
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Vcs, Aaron Imd racli niKiil.v cliurm, 

All in Ihe May of youthful piidp, 

Ha .scarcely fear’d liis father’s arm, 

And every other arm defied. — 

Oft, when they grew in auger warm, 
(Whom will not love and power divide ?) 

1 rose, their wrathful .soids to calm, 

Not yet in sinful combat tried. 

His father was our party’s chief. 

And dark and dreadful was hia look ; 

His presence fill’d my heart with grief, 
Although to me he kindly spoke. 

With Aaion 1 delighled went, 

His favour was my hliss and pridi'; 

fii growing hope our days we spent. 

Love growing charms in either spiisl. 

It saw them, all which Nature lent, 

It lent them, all which she denied. 

Could I the father’s kindness prize. 

Or grateful looks on him bestow, 

Whom I beheld in wrath arise. 

When Aaron sunk beneath his blow ? 

lie drove him down with wicked hand, 

It was a dreadful sight to see ; 

Then vex’d him, till he left the land, 


And told his cruel lovo to me ; — 

The clan were all at his command. 
Whatever his command might be. 

The night was d.irk, the lanes sverc deep. 
And one by one they look tlicir way; 
lie bade me lay mo down and .sleep, 

I only w'cpt and wish'd for day. 

Acciu'sed be the lore he bore, 

Accursed svas the force he used, 

.So let him of his fiod imploiv 
I For mercy, and he .so refused ! 

Vou frown again,- to show my wrong, 

I Can 1 in gentle lungunge .speak ? 

My ssoes uie deep, my winds are strong, — 
And hear me, or my heart w 'll break. 

31 «,isrn.sTi: 

I hear thy words, I feel thy pain ; 

Forbear awhile to speak thy woes ; 
Ueceivo our aid, and then again 
The story of thy life disclose. 

For, though seduced and led astray, 
Thou’st travell’d far and wander’d long j 
Thy God hath seen thee all the way, 

And all the turns that led thee wrong. 


PART n 


Quondam ridentes oculi, nunc fonlc perenni 
lieplorant poenas noete dleque anas. 

Corn. Gotti Eleg. 

iii.oismi.iE 

Comb, now again thy woes impart, 

Tell all thy sorrows, all thy sin ; 

We cannot heal the throbbing heart 
Till we discern the wounds within. 

Compunction weeps our guilt away. 

The sinner’s safety is liis pain ; 

Such pangs lor our offences pay. 

Ami these severer griefs are gain. 

VAOHANT 

Tire son came hack— he found Us wed, 

Then dreadful was the oath ho swore ; — 

His svay through Blackburn Forest led, — 
His lather we beheld no more. 


Of all om’ daring clan not one 
Would on the doubtful subject dwell ; 

Pot all esteem’d the injured son, 

And fear’d the tale which he could tell. 

But I had mightier cause for fear 
For slow and moiuntul round my bed 

I saw a dreadful fomr appear, — 

It came when I and Aaron wed. 

( V’es ! we wore weil, I know my crime,— 
We slept beneath the elmin tree ; 

Bot I was grieving all the lime, 

And Aaron frown’d ray tears to sec. 

For he not yet had felt the pain 
That ranckles in a svoitnded breast ; 

He waked to sin, then slept again. 
Forsook his God, yet took his rest.— 
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Buf I was forced to feign deligW, Mj 

And joy in mirth and music sought,— 1 
And mem’ry now recalls the night, A 

With such surprise and horror fraught. 

That reason felt a moment’s flight. 

And left a mind to madness wrought) te 

When waking, on my heaving broost ^ 

I felt a hand as cold as death ; 

A sudden fear my voice suppress d, 

A chilling terror stopp’d my breath.— .j] 

I scorn’d— no words can utter how ! 

For there my tather-hushand stood, — I 

And thus he said ‘ Will Ciod allow, 

‘ The great avenger, just and good, 

A wife to break her mairiago vow f 
A son to shed liis falhei’s blood ? ’ ^ 

I trembled at the dismal sounds, 

But vainly strove a svord to say j j 

So, pointing to his bloeding wounds, 

The threat’ning spectre stalk’d away.* 

I brought a lovely daughter forth, H 

His father’s child, in Aaron’s bed j 
He took her from me in his svrath, t 

• Where is my ehiid ? ’— ‘ Thy child is dead.’ 

’Twas false — wo wander'd fat and wide, ,<j 
Through toivn and country, field and fen, 
Till Aaron, fighting, tell and died, p 

And I became a wife again. 

I then svas young :— my husband sold „ 

My fancied charms tor wicked price ; ^ 

Ho gave me oft, for sinful gold, 

The slave, but not the friend of vice 
Behold me. Heaven 1 my pains behold, 

And let them for my sins suffice ! ' 

The wretch who lent me thus for gain, 
Despised me when my youth was fled ; 1 

Then came disea.se, and brought mo pain ; — 
Come, death, and boar me to the dead ! 

For itioiigh X my grief is vain, 

And fruitless all the tears I shed. 

True, I was not to virtue train’d, 

Yet well I knew my deads were ill ; 

By each offence my heart was pain’d, 

I wept, hut I oHondod still ; 

My better thoughts my life disdain’d, 

But yet the Titer led niy will. 

• The state of mind bore doscrlhed will account 
tnr II vision of tills natuue, Wltliont having 
reeonrao to any siipematncal nppeatanco. 


My husband died, and now no mote 
My smile was sought, or ask’d my hand, 

A widow’d vagrant, vile and poor. 

Beneath a vagrant’s vile command. 

Ceaseless I roved the country round, 

To win my bread by fraudful arts. 

And long a poor subsistence found, 

By spreading nets tor simple hearts, 

Though poor, and abject, and despised, 

Their fortunes to the crowd I told j 
I gave the young the love they prized, 

And promised wealth to bless the old ; 
.<(chemo6 for the doubtful I devised. 

And cliarms tor Iho forsaken sold. 

At length for arts like those confined 
In prison with a lawless crew, 

I soon perceived a kindred mind, 

And there my long-losl daughter knew: 

His Idtlier’s child, whom Aaron gave. 

To wander with a distant elan, 

Tlie miseries ol the world to brave, 

And be the slave of vice and man. 

She know my name— wo met in pain, 

"i Our pari big pangs can I express ? 

.She .sail’d a convict o’er the main, 

And left an heir In her distrass. 

This is that heir to shame and pain, 

For whom I only could descry 
A world of trouhla and disdain : 

Yet, could I boar to see her die, 

Of stretch her feeble hands in vain, 

And, weeping, beg of me supply ? 

No 1 though tile fate thy inothor know 
_ Was shameful! shameful Ihougll thy 
race 

Hove wander’d all, a lawless Crew, 

Outooste, despised in every place ; 

Yet as the dark and muddy tide, 

IVben far from its pollute source, 
Becomes more pure, and, purified. 

Flows in a cleat and happy course j — 

In thee, dear infant ! so may end 
Our shame. In thee our sorrows cease 1 
And thy pure course will then extend, 

In floods ol joy, o’er vales of ponce. 
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Oh ! by the (ion who loves to spdre, 

Deny me not the boon I crave ; 

lA't this loved child jOut mercy slniri', 

And let me find a peaeetul grave ; 

Make her yet spotless soul ymu care, 

And let my sins tiieir portion have ; 

Her lor a better fate prepare, 

And pimisli «hom ’twere sin to save! 
itaaisTUATU 

Recall Iho word, renounce the thought, 
Command thy hoart and bend Uiy knee. 

There is to all a pardon brought, 

A ransom rich, assured and free ; 

'Tie full when found, ’tis found if sought, 
Oh 1 seek it, till ’tis seal’d to thee, 


j V VUBAST 

But how my pnidon slinll I know ? 
StVf.ISTMATE 

By feeling dread that ’lis not sent. 

By tears for sin that freely (low. 

By grief, that all thy tears are spent. 

By thoughts on that great debt we 
owe, 

' M'ilh all the mercy Oon has lent. 

By suRering what thou const not show, 
Yet showing how thine heart is rent, 
Till thou canst feel thy bosom glow. 

And say, ‘ JIv Savtoub, t bepent 1 ’ 
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its, I^OVABD, AS QtrOTED UV SI. PARKE IX 
ms TRAVELS IK'tO APRIC, 

' To a Woman I never addressed inyseit in the 
language of decency and friendship, without 
receiving a decent and friendly answ er. If 
I was hungry or thirsty, wet or sick, they 
did not hesitate, like Aten, to perform a 
generous action : m so ftco and kind a 
manner did they conliibiite to niy relief, 
that it I was dry, I drank the .sweetest 
draught ; and if hungry, I ate the coaraest 
morsel with a double relish.’ 

Place the white man on Atric’s coast. 

Whose ssvarthy sons in blood delight, 

Wio of their scorn to Europe boast, 

And p^nt their very demons white ; 
There, while the sterner sox disdains 
To soothe the woos they cannot feel, 
Woman will strive to heal his pains, 

And weep for those sbo cannot iical ; 
Uers is warm pity’s sacred glow ; 
t From all her stores, she bears a part, 

And bids the spring of hope re-Bow, 

That languish’d in the fainting heart. 

pa. 


I ' What though so pale lits haggard face, 

I So sunk and sad ills looks,’ — she cries ; 

' And far luilikc our nobler race, 

, With crisped locks and rolling eyes ; 

A'et misery marks him of our kind ; 

We BOO liim lost, alone, afraid ; 

And pangs of body, griefs in mind. 
Pronounce liim man, and ask our 
aid, 

‘ Perhaps in some far-distant shore, 

There are who in these forms delight ; 
Whose milky teatuies please them more, 
'Phan ours of jet thus burnish’d bright; 
i Of such may be his weeping wife. 

Such cliildren lot their sire may call. 
And if we spare his ebbing life, 

Our kindness may preserve them 
•all.’ 

Thus her compassion Woman shows, 
Beneath tho line her acts are these ; 

Nor the wide waste of Dapland-snows 
Pan her warm flow of pity Creese 

IS 



WOMAN 
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' Fi'oni Bump siul liiud tlio slranj'pi 
compH, 

\Yhoro joys, likp oura, ai'o novor tamd; 
Lot’s sootho him in our happy homps, 
Whore iroedom sits, with plenly 
Clown’d, 


‘’Tis good the tainting soul to ohoei. 

To soe the famish’d stranger fed ; 

To milk for him the mother-doer, 

To smooth tor liim lha furry bed. 

The powers above our Lapland bless 
With good no other people know j 
T’ enlarge the joys that wo possess. 

By feeling tlioso that wo bestow ! ’ 

, Thus in extremes of cold and heat. 

Where wandering man may trace his 
kind ; 


Wliprever grief mid wont reireiil, 

In Woman (hoy eoinpiission find ; 

She mnlips Iho Icniiile hisMist her seal, 

And diet ales nierey to (ho mind. 

Man may theistemer virtues know, 
Peletmincd justice, truth severe : 

But female hoaits with pity glow. 

And Woman holds ollholion de.ir ; 

For guiltless woes her sorrows flow, 

And sulteiing vice eompels her tear ; 

’fis hers to soothe the ills below, 

And bid life’s fairer views appear : 

To AVoman’s gentle kind we owe 
AYliat comforts and delights us here ; 

They its gay hopes on youth bestow, 

And care they sootho and ago they 
cheer, 
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TO HIS GRACE 

THE DUKE OE RUTLAND, MARQUIS OF GRANBY ; 

KBOOEDEB 01 OAMBMDOB AND SaABDOROBOH J LORD-LIEUTENANT AND OUSTOS- 
ROTDLORBM Olf THE COUNTY OP LEtCESTEBJ IC.O. AND LL.D. 


My Lord, 

The poem, for which I have venluted 
to Boticit yooT Gtftce’a Attention, was conv- 
posed in a situation ao near to Bclroii Caatle, ^ 
that tho autboi' had all the advantage to bo 
doriyod from prospects extensive and beauti- 
ful, and from worha of grandeur and sub- 
limity ; and though nothing of tho influenco 
arising from such situation should bo dis- 
cernible in these verses, cither from wont of 
adequate powers in tho writer, or because 
his subjects donol assimilate with such vieivs, 
yet would it be natm'al for him to indulge 
a wish, that he might inscribe bis labours to 
the lord of a scene which perpetually excited 
his admiration, and he would plead the 
propriety of placing the titles of the House 
of Rutland at the entrance of a volume 
written in tho Vale of Relvoir. 

But, my Lord, a motive much more power- 
ful than a sense of propriety, a grateful 
remembrance of benefits conferred by the 
noble family in which you preside, has been 
the great inducement for me to ivisli that 
I might be permitted to inscribe this work 
to your Grace; tho honours of that time 
wore to me unexpected, they were unmerited, 
and they Were transitory : but since I am 
thus allowed to make public my gratitude, 
I am in some degree restored to the honour 
Of that period ; I have agiun the happinras 
to find myself favoured, and my exertions 
stimulated, by the condescension of the Duke 
of Rutland. 


It was my fortune, in a poem wbioh yet 
circulates, to wiite of the virtues, talents, 
and heroic death of Lord Robert Mramers, 
and to bear witness to tho affection of a 
brother whose grief was poignant, nnd to bo 
soothed only by remembrance of his worth 
whom he so deeply deplored. In a patron 
thus favourably predisposed, my Lord, 
I might look for much lenity, and could not 
fear the severity of critical examination ; 
from your Grace, who, happily, bavo no 
such impediment to justice, 1 must not look 
for Uic same kind of indulgence, I am 
assured, by those whose situation gave them 
opportunity for knowledge, and whose abili- 
ties and attention guarded them from error, 
that I must not expect my failings will escape 
detection from want of discernment, neither 
am I to fear that any merit will be undis- 
tinguished through deficiency of taste. It is 
from this information, my Lord, and a con- 
soiousness of much which needs forgiveness, 
that I entreat your Grace to read my verses, 
with a wish, I bod almost added, with a pur- 
pose to be pleased, and to make every possible 
allowance for subjects not always pleasing, 
for manners sometimes gross, and for language 
too frequently incorrect. 

With the Most confidence in your Grace’s 
ability and favour, in the accuracy of your 
judgment, and the lenity of your decision ; 
with grateful remembrance of benefits re- 
ceived, and due consciousness of the iitllo 
I could merit ; with prayers that your Grace 
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may long enjoy I, he dignities of the House 
of llutliind, mid continue lo diciate improve- 
ment for the surrounding ooimtry ; — I termi- 
nate An address, in which a font of offending 
your Grace has made me so cautious in my 
expressions, that I may justly fear lo offend 
many of my readers, who wili think that 
something more of animation should have 


heen excited by the oiijee.ts I view, the 
lienevolence I honour, and the gratitude 
T iirntess. 

1 have the honour lo be, my Lord, 

Your Grace’s most obliged 
and obedient, humble servani, 
Gsobosi Crabbe. 


PREFACE 


Whetheb, if I had not been encouraged 
by some proofs of public favour, I shotdd 
have written the Poem now before the reader, 
is a question which I cannot positively deter- 
mine; hut I will venture to assert, that 
I should not, in that case, have committed 
the work to tlie press ; I should not have 
allowed my own opinion of it to have led 
me into further disappointment, against the 
voice of judges impartial and indifferent, 
from whose sentence it hod been (ruitleas lo 
appeal:' the success of a late publication, 
therefore, may be fairly assigned as the 
principal Cause for the appearance of this. 

When the ensuing Letters wore so fat 
written, that I could form an opinion of them, 
and when. I began to eonocivo that they 
might not bo unacoeptubie to tlie public, 
I felt myself prompted by duty, as well as 
interest, to put Uiem lo Uie press ; I con- 
sidered myself bound by gratitude for the 
favourable treatment I had ah-oady received, 
to show that I was not unmindful of it ; and, 
however this might bo mixed mth other 
motives, it operated with considerable forco 
upon my mind, acting os a stimulus to 
exertions naturally lardy, and lo expectations 
easily checked. 

It must neTcrtlieiess he acknowledged, 
that although such favourable opinion had 
heen formed, I was not able, with the requisite 
impartiality, to determine the comparative 
value of an unpublished manuscript, and 
s work sent into the world. Books, like 
children, when established, have doubtless 
our parcRtal afiection and good wishes ; we 
rejoloe to hear that they are doing well, and 
- an reedived and respected in good company : 
_ btiji it is to monusaripls in the study, as to 
dhndren. in the nursery, that out care, out 


anxiety, and our tenderness are principally 
directed : they ace fondled as our endearing 
companions ; their faults are corrected with 
tire lenity of partial love, and their good parts 
are exaggerated by the strength of parental 
imagination ; not is it easy even for the more 
cool and reasonable among parents, thus 
circumstanced, to decide upon the compara- 
tive merits of their ofispring, whottver they 
b j children of the bed or issue of the brain. 

But, however favourable my own opinion 
may have beaa, or may still be, I could not 
venture lo commit so long a Poem lo the 
press without some endeavour to obtain the 
more valuable opinion of loss partial judges : 
at the .same lime, I am willing to con foes that 
I have last some portion of the timidity once 
BO painful, and lliat 1 am encouraged tu lake 
upon myself the decision of various poinls, 
which heretofore I entreated iny friends lo 
decide. Those friends ivero then my council, 
whoso opinion I was implicitly lo follow; 
they arc now advisers, svhoso ideas 3 um i.t 
liberty to reject. This w ill not, I hope, seem 
like arrogance; it sronid be more sate, it 
would be more pleasant, still lo have that 
3'clianco on the judgment of others ; but it 
cannot alwa 3'8 be obtained ; nor ace they, 
hosrevee friendly disxiosed, ever ready to lend 
a helping hand to him whom they consider 
as one who ought by this time lo have cast 
away the timidity of inexperience, and to 
have acquired the courage tiiat would enable 
him to decide for himself. 

When it is confessed that I have less 
assistance from my friends, and that the 
appearance of this work is, in a great measure, 
occasioned by the success of a former ; some 
readers will, I fear, entertain the opinion that 
the book before them was written in baste, 
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and published irithout due examination and 
rerisal : should this opinion be formed, there 
wiil doubtless occur many faults which may 
appear as originating in neglect : Now, 
reader!, arc, 1 believe, disposed to treat with 
more than common severity those writers 
who have been led into presumption by the 
approbation bcslowcii on tlieir dillldcncc, 
and into idleness and unconcern, by the 
praises given to their attention. I am there- 
fore even anxious it shouid bo generally 
known that sulhcient time and application 
were bestowed upon this work, and by this 
1 mean that no material alteration would be 
effected by delay : it is true that this con- 
fession removes one pioa for Ihe errors of the 
book, want of time; but, in my opinion, 
there is not much consoiation to bo drawn 
by reasonable minds from this resource : if 
a work fails, it appears to bo ]>aor satisEacliun 
when it is observed, tliut if the author had 
taken mote caro, the event had been le.ss 
disgracoful. 

When tlie reader enters into the Poem, he 
will Ihid Ihe autlior retired from view, and 
an imaginary personage brought forward 
to describe his Borough tor him ; to him it 
seemed convenient to speak in llio first 
person : but the inhabitant of a village, in 
the centre of the kingdom, could not appear 
in tho character of a residing burgess in 
a large seo-porb ; and when, with this point, 
was considdrod what relations were to bo 
given, what manners delineated, and what 
situations described, no method appeared to 
be so convenient as tliat of borrowing the 
assistance of an ideal friend : by Ibis means 
the reader is in som" degree kept from view 
of any particular place, nor will he perhaxis 
be so likely lo determino where tliose persons 
reside, and what their conne.xions, who are 
so intimately kno^m to this man of straw. 

From the title of this Poem, some persons 
will, 1 fear, e.xx]ect a political satire, — an 
attack uyion corrupt principles in a general 
view, or upon tho customs and manners of 
some particular place; of these they will 
find nothing satirized, noUfing related. It 
may he that graver readers would have pre- 
ferred a more historical account of so con- 
siderable a Borough — its cliarlcr,' privileges, 
trade, public structures, and subjects of this 
kind ; but I have an apology for the omission 


of Ihcso things, in the difficulty of desciibing 
them, and in the utter repugnancy which sub- ; 
sists between the studies and objects of topo- I 
grapby and poetry. tVhat I thought I could ' 
best describe, that I attempted : — the sea, 
and the country in the immediale vicinity ; , 

the dwellings, and the inhabitants; some 
incidenis and characters, with an exhibition 
of morals and manners, offensive perhaps to ' 
those of extremely delicate feelings, but I 
sometimes, I hope, neither unamiablo nor , 
iinaffecling : an Election Indeed forms a part ' 
of ono Letter, but tho ovil there described is ' 
one not greatly nor generally deplored, and , 
Uicro are probably many iiliiccs of this kind 
where it is not fell. 

Fram the variety of relations, charociets, ' 
and descriiitions which a Bonotiou affords, 
several wore rejected which a reador might 
reasonahty exyiect lo have met with : in thia 
case he is entreated to believe that these, if 
they ( ceurred to the anther, were considered 
by him us beyond bis ability, as subjects 
which he could not treat in a manner satis- 
factory to himself. Possibly tlic admission 
of some will be thought to require more 
apology than the rejection of others ; insuch 
varioly, it is to bo apprebendod, that almost 
every reader will find soincthing not accord- 
ing with his ideas of propriety, ox something 
repulsive lo tho tone of his feelings; not 
could this be avoided but by the sacrifice of 
every event, opinion, and even exxwossion, 
wiiicb could be thought linble to produce 
such effect ; and this casting away so largely 
of our cargo, through tears of danger, though 
it might hdp us to clear it, would render our 
vessel of little worth when she camo into 
port. I may likewise entertain a hox>e, that 
this very variety, whieh gives scoiw to 
objection and censure, will also afford a 
bettor chance for approval and satisfaction. 

Of these objectionable parts many must 
be lo me unknown ; of others some oxiinlon 
may be formed, and for their admission 
some plea may bo stated. 

In the first Letter is nothing which par- 
ticularly calls for remark, except possibly 
tire last line — giving a promise lo the reader 
that he should boUi smile and sigh in the 
perusal of the Ibllowing Letters. This may 
appear vain, end more than an author ought 
I to pi'umise ; but let it bo considered that 
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the chai'actoi' aj>!>umed is that of a friend, 
who gives an account of objects, persona, 
and events to his correspondent, and who 
was therefore at liberty, without any imputa- 
tion of this kind, to suppose in what manner 
he would bo affected by such descriptions. 

Nothing, I trust, in the second Letter, 
which relates to the imitation of what are 
called weather-stains on buildings, will seem 
to any invidious or offensive. I wished to 
make a comparison between those minute 
and curious bodies which cover the surface 
of some edifices, and those kinds of slain 
which are formed of boles and ochres, and 
laid on with a brush. Now, os tbc work of 
time cannot be anticipated in such cases, it 
may be very judicious to have recourse to 
such expedients as will give to a recent 
structure the venerable appearance of an- 
tiquity; and in this case, though I might 
still observe the vast difference between the 
living varieties of nature, and tlie distant 
imitation of the artist, yet 1 would not forbear 
to make use of his dexterity, because he could 
not clotho my freestone with mneor, lichm, 
and hyasus. 

The wants and mortifications of a poor 
Clergyman are the subjects of one portion 
of Uro third Letter ; and he being represented 
as a stranger in the Borough, it may be 
necessary la make some apology for his 
appearance in the Poem. Previous to a late 
meeting of a literary society, whose benevo- 
lent purpose is weU known to the public, 
I was induced by a friend to compose a few 
verses, in which, with the general commenda- 
tion of the design, should bointroduced ahint 
tliat the bounty might be farther extended ; 
these verses a gentleman did me the honour 
to recite at tlie meeting, and they were 
printed os an extract from tlie Poem, to 
which in foci they may he called an appen- 
dage. 

I am now arrived at that part of my work, 
which I may expect wilt bring upon me some 
animadversion. Lteligton is a subjoct deeply 
interesluig to the minds Of many, and when 
these minds ate weak, they are often led by 
a warmth of feeling into the violence of 
oauseiesatsseatment: t am tberetoreanxious 
that my purpose should be undersfood; end 
I wish to point out what things they ate 
Tfhich an author may hold up to ridicule 


and bo blameless. In referring to the two 
principal divisions of cnthnsiastical teachers, 
I liave denominated them, as 1 conceive they 
are generally called, CdlmnistictmA Arminiaa 
Methodists. The Arminians, though divided 
and perha]}3 subdivided, are sUII, when par- 
ticular accuracy is not intended, considered 
os one body, having had, for many years, 
one head, who is yet held in high respect by 
the varying members of the present day: 
but the Calvinistic societies are to be looked 
upon rather as separate and independent 
congregations; and it is to one of theso 
(unconnected, ns ie6ui)posed, withanyotlier) 
I more particularly allude. But svhilo I am 
making use of this division, I must entreat 
that I may not be considered as one srho 
takes upon him to censure the religious 
opinions of any society or individual: the 
reader will find that the spirit of the en> 
tliusio&t, and not his opinions, his manners 
and not bis creed, liaveengagcd my attention. 
I have nothing to observe of the Calvlniel 
and Armininn, considered as such ; but my 
remarks are pointed at the enthusiast and 
the bigot, at their lolly and their craft. 

To those readers who have seen the journals 
of the Urst Methodists, or the extracls quoted 
from tlicm by their opposers * in the early 
times of this spiritual influenza, aresufilcien tly 
known all their leading notions and peculiari- 
ties ; so that 1 have no need to enter into such 
unpleasant inquiries in this place: I hare 
only to observe that their tenets remain the 
same, and hare still the former effect on the 
minds of the converted : There is yet that 
imagined contention with the powers of 
darkness, that is at once so lamentable and 
so ludicrous: there is the same offensive 
familiarity with the Deity, with a full Inist 
and confidence both in the immediate 
efficacy of their miserably delivered supplica- 
tions, and in the reality of numberless small 
miracles wrought at Uieir request and for 
Uieir convenience; Uiere still exists that 
delusion, by which some of the moat common 
diseases of the body are regarded os proofs 
of the malignity of Satan contending (or 
dominion over the soul: and there still 
remains the same wretched jargon, composed 
of seriptorol language, debased by vulgar 

* llitMtals rmd Pantala commitii Tnat/u m 
Oiveti by Bishop ’WarMuiton, &c. 
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cxpressiona, Avhicli has a kind of inyalic 
influcnco on the minds of the ignorant. It 
will bo reooUeclcd that it is tlie ahiiso of 
those seripturol terms which I conceive to 
be improper : they are doubtless most 
significant and efiicacious when used with 
propriety ; but it is painful to the mind of 
a soberly devout person, when he lieavs every 
rise and fail of the animal spirits, every whim 
and notion of enthusiastic ignorance, ex- 
pressed in the venerable language of tlie 
Apostles and Evangelists. 

The success of these people is great, but 
not surprising: as iho powers they claim 
are given, and come not ot education, miuiy 
may, and therefore do, fancy they are 
endowed svith tiioni ; so that they who do 
not venture to become preachers, yot exert 
the minor gifts, and gain reputation for the 
faculty of prayer, as soon as they can addrcs.s 
tho Creator in daring llights ot unpremedi- 
tated absurdity. The less indigent gain the 
praise ot hospitality, and tho more har- 
monious became distinguished in their 
choirs ; curiosity Is kept alive by succession 
of ministers, and self-love is flattered by the 
consideration that they are the persons at 
whom the world wonders ; odd to this, that, 
in many of tliciii, pride is gralified by their 
canscfiuence as new members of a sect whom 
their conversion pleases, and by the liberty, 
which os seceders they take, of speaking 
contemptuously of the Church and ministers, 
nhom they have relinquished. 

Of those denominated OaMnislit! Metho- 
dists, I bad principally one sect in view, or, 
to adopt the term bf its founder, a ehureh. 
This church consists of several longregations 
in town and country, unknown perhaps in 
many parts ot the kingdom, but, where 
known, the cause of much curio.sily and 
some amusement. To such of my readers 
as may judge an enthusiastic teacher and 
Ills peculiarities to bo unworthy any serious 
attention, I would observe that there is 
somathiiig imusually daring in the boast ot 
tlua man, who claims tho authority ot a mes- 
senger sent from God, and declares without 
hesitation that his call was immediate ; that 
be is assisted by the sensible influence of tlia 
Spirit, and that miracles are perpetually 
wrought in his favour and for his oouvonienco. 

As it was and continues to be my deairo 
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to givQ proof tliat I had advanced nothing 
respecting this extraordinary person, ids 
operations or assertions, which iniglit not 
be readily justified by quotations from his 
own writings, I hod colleolcd several of these 
and disposed them under certain heads ; but 
I found that by this means a very dispro- 
portioned share of attention must be given 
to the subject, and after some consideration, 
1 have determined to relinquish tlie design ; 
and should any havo curiosity to search 
whether my representation of tlie temper 
and disposition, the spiiil an manners, the 
knowledge end rapacity, of a very popular 
teaclior be correct, ho is referred to about 
fouKcoro pamphlets, whose titles will be 
found on the covers of the late editions of 
the Bank of Faith, ili,elf a wonderful per- 
lorraimco, which (according to the liini of 
mind in the reader) will either highly excite, 
or iolully extinguish, curiosity. In these 
works will be abundantly seen, abuse and 
uontenipl of tlie Cliurch of England and its 
luinistoi's ; vengeance and virulent dcniincia* 
tion against all oilendors ; scorn for morality 
and heathen virtue, with Uni t kind of learning 
which tho author possesses, and his pecullsi' 
style of composition. A few of tlie (ities 
idaccd below will give sonio information to 
Ihc reader respecting the merit and design 
of those pei'foniiniices.* 

As many of the iireucber’s subjects arc 
controverted and nice questions in divinity, 
lie has sometimes allowed liinisclf relaxation 
from tho severity ot study, and favoured his 
admirers witli the effects of an bumbler kind 
of inspiration, viz. tliul of the Muse. It 
must be confessed Hint these flights Of fancy 
are very humble, and have nothing ot that 
daring and mysterious nature which Ihe 
Xiroso of the author leads us to expect. The 
Dimensions of etcnial Lovn is a title of one 
of his more learned jiroductions, Avith Avhich 
might Imve been expected (as a fit com- 
panion), The Bounds of infinite Oraect but 
no such Avork appears, and possibly the 

•Barlur, In two paits) Bond-Child ; Cry of 
lattla Faith ; Satan’s lawsuit ; Forty Stiipes for 
Satan ; Myrrh and Odour of Saints i the Naked 
Bow of God ; Bnlo and Blddio ; Way and Fare 
for ■Wayfaring Men ; Utility of the Pooka and 
ExcoBoncy ortho Parchments i Corrcspondcnco 
betAVpen Soebm, Aurifa, (tlioAvordaBoaoparated) 
and PhiloiMlit, Ac. 
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aulhoi considoced oue attuinpt of Ibiii kind 
was sufficient to pi'ova ttie extent and direc- 
tion o{ his abilities, 

Of the whole of tins miss of inquiry and 
decision, of denunciation and instruction 
(could we suppo.se it ro,id by uiteliigcnl 
persons), diflereut opinions would probably 
be formed ; tbe more indignant and severe 
would condemn the w’hole os the produce 
of craft and hypocrisy, svhile the more 
lenient would allow that such things might 
originate in the wandering imagination of 
a dreaming enthunast. 

None of my readers srill, 1 trust, do me so 
much injustice as to suppoic I have here 
any other motive than a vindication of svhat 
I have advanced in the verses which desuribe 
this kind of character, or that I had tlicre 
any other piwpoie than to express (what 
I conceive to be) justiliibto indignation 
against the assurance, the malignity, and 
(what is ol mote importance) the pernisiaus 
inSnence of such sentiments on the minds 
of the simple and ignorant, who, if they give 
credit to his relations, m ist be no more than 
tools and instruments under tbe control and 
management of one mlled to be (heir Apostle. 

NoSung would be more easy for mo, as 
1 have observed, than to bring forward 
quotations such os would justify all I hire 
advanced ; but even had I room, 1 cannot 
tell whether there be no I something degrading 
in such kind of attack : tbs reader might 
smile at those miraculous occounls, but he 
would consider them and the language of (ho 
author ns beneath his further attention; 

1 therefore once more refer him to those 
pamphlets, which will afford matter for pity 
and for contempt, by which some would be 
amused and others astonislied — ^not without 
sorrow, when they re&ect that thousands 
look up to the miter as a man literally 
inspired, to whose wants they administer 
wi& their substance, and to whoso gnidonce 
they prostrate their spirit and understanding. 

&ving beenso long dotainedhy thisLetter, 
I must not permit my desire Of elucidating 
what may seem obscure, or of defending 
what is liable to nUsconstrucUon, any further 
to ptbvail oirer a wish for brevity, and the 
fear of giving art tut of importanoe tq subjects 
which have peftwps IttUs in themselves^ 

ottoum 8 tan .80 tocorded in the fifth 


Tiettcr is a fact ; although it may appear to 
many almost incredible, that, in this counlry. 
Olid but few years since, a close and successful 
man alioiild be a stronger to the melliod of 
increasing money by the loan of it. Tbo 
Minister of the place where the honest fisher- 
man resided has rclulcd to me the appre- 
hension and suspicion he witnessed ; With 
trembling hand and dubious look, the careful 
man received and surveyed the bond given 
to him ; and, after a sigh or two of lingering 
mistrust, ho placed it in the coffer whence 
be had j ust before taken his cash ; for which, 
and for whom increase, he now indulged 
a belief, that it was indeed both promise and 
security. 

If tbo Letter which treats of Inns should 
be found to contain nothing inieresling or 
uncommon ; if it describe things which wo 
behold every day, and some which we do not 
wish to behold at any time ; lot it be con- 
sidered timt this Letter is One of the eliotiest, 
and that from a Poem whoso subject was 
a Borough, popidous and wealthy, these 
places of public accommodation could not, 
irilbout some impropriety, bo excluded. 

I entertain the strongest, because the most 
rousonable hope, timt no liberal praotitioner 
in Uie Law will be offended by the notice 
taken of dishonourable and crafty attorneys. 
Tl)e increased difficulty of entering into Uio 
profession will in tune render it much more 
free than it now is, from those who disgrace 
it ; at present such persons remain ; and it 
would not be difficult to give instances of 
neglect, ignoraiioo, cruelty, opipression, and 
chicanery; nor are they by any means 
confined to one part of the country ; quacks 
and impostors are indeed in every profession, 
as well with a licence ns without one. The 
characlet and nelious of Swallow migbl 
doubtless be contrasted by the delineation 
of an able and upright Solieilor ; but (his 
Letter is of sufficient length, and such 
persona, without question, are already knmm 
to my roadors. 

When I observe, under the article Physic, 
that the young and less experienced physician 
will write rather with a view of making him- 
self known, than to investigate and publisli 
some useful fact, I would not be thought to 
extend this remark to all the publloations of 
such men, I oould point out a work, con- 
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Uiiiing Dxpeiimenls the most judicious, and 
conclusions the most interesting, made by 
a gentleman, then young, which would have 
given just celebrity to a man after long 
practice. The observation is nevertheless 
generally true t many opinions have boon 
adopted and m my books written, not that 
the theory iniglit bo well defended, but Hurt 
a young physieian might bo better known. 

If 1 have in one Letter praised the goud- 
luimout of a man confessedly too inattentive 
to business, and, in anotlier, if I have wrilleu 
somewhat sarcastically of ‘ the brick-floored 
patlout which the butcher lets ; ’ be credit 
given to me, that in the one case I liad no 
intention to apologise far idleness, nor any 
design in tlio other to treat with contempt 
the resources of the poor. The good-buinour 
is considered as the consolation of disap- 
pointment, and the room is so mciitiened 
because the lodger is vain. Moat of my 
readers will perceive, this ; hut I sliall be 
sorry if by any I am siniposod to make pleas 
for die vices of men, or treat their wants and 
infirmities with derision or ivith disdain. 

It is probable, that really polite people, 
srith cultivated minds and harmonious tem- 
pers, may judge my description of a Card- 
club conversatiou to be highly exaggerated, 
if not totally fictitious ; and I acknowledge 
that the club must admit a particular kind 
of members to aflord such specimens of 
acrimany and objurgation: yet that such 
language is spoken, and such manners 
exhibited, is most certain, chiefly among 
those who, being successful in life, without 
previous eduuation, not very nice in their 
feelings, ur very attentive to improprieties, 
sit down to game with no other view than 
that of adding the gain of the evening to the 
profits of the day; whom Iberefoio dis- 
appointment itself makes angry, and, when 
caused by another, lescirUul and vindictive. 

The Letter on Itinerant Flayers will to 
some appear loo harshly written, their 
profligacy exaggerated, and their distresses 
magnified ; but though the respectability 
of a pact of these people may give us a more 
favourable view of the whole body ; though 
some actors be sober, and some managers 
prudent ; still there is vice and misery left, 
mote thansuffleient to justify iny description. 
But if 1 could find only one woman who 

E 


(passing forty years on many slago.s, and 
.susldiniiig many principal characters) laments 
in her iinrespeeted old age, that there was 
no workhouse to which she could legally sue 
for admission j if I could produce only ono 
female, seduced ppon the boards, and starved 
in her lodging, compelled by her poverty to 
ang, and by her sulferings to weep, without 
any i>rospect but misery, or any consolation 
but deatli ; if I could exhibit only one youth 
who sought refuge from parental authority 
in the licentious freedom of a wandering 
company; yet, witli three such examples, 
f should lecl myself justified in the iiecoiml 
I have given : — but such ohnrnctcrs and 
sufferings ore common, and there are few 
of Uicso soeielies which could not show 
iiienibera of tliie description. To some, 
indeed, Iho life has its satisfaeliuns ; they 
never expected to be free from labour, and 
tlieir present kind they think is light : they 
hare no delicate ideas of shame, and there* 
fore duns and hisses give them no other pain 
than wlial orisca from the fear of not being 
trusted, joined with tlie apprehension that 
Uiey may have nothing to subsist upon 
except their credit. 

For the Alma-ilousu itself, ils Govomots 
and Inhabitants, 1 have not much to oUer, 
in favour of the subject or of the characters. 
One of these. Sir Denys Brand, may he con- 
sidered as too highly xilaced for an author 
{who seldom ventures above middle-life) to 
delineato ; and indeed I bad some idea of 
reserving him for another occasion, where he 
might have appeared ivith those in his own 
rank ; but then U is most uncertain wheUier 
bo would ever appear, and be has been so 
many years prepared for the public whenever 
opportunity might offer, that I have at 
length given him place, and though with 
Ids inferiors, yet as a ruler over them. Of 
those, ono {Beniow) may be thought too 
low and despicable to be admitted hero; 
but he is a Borough-character, and, however 
disgusting in some leapccts a picture may 
be, it will please some, and be tolerated by 
many, if it con boast tliat one merit of being 
a faithful likeness. 

Blanty and delta, a male and female in- 
habitant of this mansion, are drawn at some 
length ; and I may be thought to have given 
them alteutiOA tvtuch they do not merit, 

8 
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I plead uoli tur the urigiiiality, but lot the 
truth of the ehucaetcr ; and though H may 
not be very pleaeliig, it may be ubclul to 
rleliueatc (tor ueitain miiidb) these miictureb 
of levity ond vice i people who are thus 
incurably vain and determinatoly worldly ; 
thus devoted to enjoyment and inaeniilbla of 
shame, and so miserably fond of their 
pleasures, that they court even the remem- 
brance with eager solicitalion, by conjuring 
up the ghosts of departed indulgences with 
all the aid that memory can atlord them. 
These characters demand some attention, 
because they hold out a warning to that 
numerous class of young people who are too 
lively to be discreet ; to whom the purpose 
of life is amusement, and uho are always in 
danger of falling into vicious habits, because 
they have too much activity to bo ciuiot, and 
too little strength to be steady. 

The characters of the IIospllal-Dlroclors 
wore written many yeare niiico, and, so far 
as I was capable of judging, arc drawn vdlb 
fideHty. I mention this circumstance, that, 
it any reader should Bnd a difference in the 
versification or expression, he will bo thus 
enabled to account for It, 

Tbo Foot are here almost of necessity 
introduced, for they must be considered, in 
every place, aa a large aiul intovesUng 
portion of ila inhabitants. I am aware of 
the great dilliculty of acquiring just olions 
on the maintenance and management of this 
class of our follow-subjects, and I forbear 
to express any opinion of the various modes 
which have been discussed or adopted ; of 
onp mpthod only I venture to give my 
sentiments, that of collecting the poor of 
a hundred into one building. This admission 
of a vast number of persons, of aQ. ages and 
both sexes, of very different inclinations, 
habits, and capacities, into a society, must 
at a first view, I conceive, be lookM upon 
as a cause of both vice and misery ; nor does 
any thing which I hare heard or read invali- 
date the opinion j happily, it is not a prevail- 
ing one, as these houses are, I believe, still 
confined to that part of tlie kingdom where 
they originated. 

To Ibis subject folluw several Letters 
describing the follies and urinies of persons 
In. lower life, with one relation of a hapidcr 
and more consolatory kind, ft has Iwn a 


subject uf greater vu.\aliuu tc mo than such 
Iritle ought to be, that f could not, witbuul 
destroying all appearance of arrangement, 
separate these niclaiicboly narratives, and 
place the fallen Clerk in OlVico at a greater 
distance Irom Uio Clerk of the Parish, 
especially os they resembled each other in 
several particulars ; both being templed, 
seduced, and wretched. Yet are there, I con- 
ceive, considcmblo marks of distinction; 
their guilt is of different kind ; nor would 
cither have committed the otlence of the 
other. The Clerk of the Fai'isb could break 
the commandment, but he could not have 
been induced to liave disowned an article of 
that creed for which he had so bravely con- 
tended, aitd on wkicli he fully relied; ;md 
the upright mind of the Clerk in Ofllcc would 
have secured him from being guilty of wrong 
and robbery, though bis w eak and vacillating 
intellect could not preserve him from inlldelity 
and profaneness. Their inelanoholy is nearly 
alike, but not its consequences. Jachin re- 
tained his belief, and though he hated life, 
ho could never bo induced to quit it volun- 
tarily ; but Ahel was driven to termiiiale his 
misery in a way which the unlixedness of 
bis loiigloirs opinioirs rather accolorated than 
rstarded. 1 am therefore not ^rithout bo^re 
llvat the more observant of my readers svill 
perceive umny marks of discr!n;ination in 
these clwacters. 

The Life of Men Or/ord, though sulIIcieiUly 
burthened with error and misfortune, has in 
it little besides, which resembles those of the 
above unhappy men, and is still more unlike 
that of Grimes, in a subsequent Letter. There 
is in Ibis character cheerfulness and resigna- 
tion, a more uniform x>iety, and an immovable 
trust in the aid of religion ; this, with Uie 
light texture of the introductory part, will, 
I hope, take off from that idea of sameness 
which the repetition of crimes and distresses 
is likely to create. The character of Grimes, 
his obduracy and apparent want of feeling, his 
gloomy kind of misanthropy, the progress of 
bis madness, and the horrors of his imagina- 
tion, I must leave to the judgn;ent and 
observatio > of my readers. The mind here 
exhibited U w untouched by pity, nnstung 
by remorse, and uiicoi'recteti by shame : yet 
it Ibis hardihood of lempor and spirit broken 
by want, disease, solitude, and disappoint- 
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nieiit ; and he becomes tho victim of a dis- 
tcmijcrcd and horror-stricken fancy, ft is 
evident, tlierofore, that no feeble vision, no 
Imif-visiblo gho.st, not tho momentary glance 
of an unbodied being, nor the helt-audible 
voice of an invisible one, would be created 
by tho continual workings of dUtreas on 
a mind so depraved and flinty. The rufflan 
of Mr. Scott ♦ has a mind of this nature : 
ho has no shame or remorse : but the 
(.orrosioii of hopeless wont, the wasting of 
unabaling disease, and tho gloom of unvaried 
solitude, will have their effect on every 
nature ; and the harder that nature is, and 
the longer time required lo w oric upon il, so 
much tho more strong and indelible i* the 
impression. This is all the reason I am able 
to give, why a man of feeling .so d\dl sliould 
yot bocome iiisaire, should bo of so horrible 
a nature. 

That a Letter on Frisons shoidd Follow 
llioie narratives is unfortunate, but not to he 
easily avoided. I confeas it is not pleasant 
to bo detained so long by subjects so repulsive 
In tho feelings of many, as tho sufferings of 
mankind : but though I assuredly would 
have altered this arrangement, had I been 
able to have done it by substituting a better, 
vet am I not of opinion that my verses, or 
indeed tho verses of any otlicr person, can so 
leprcscnt the evils and distresses of life os to 
inako any material impression on the mind, 
and much leas any of injuiioua nature. Alasl 
suSetings real, evident, continually before us, 
hare not edicts very serious or lasting, even 
in llie minds of the more refleuting and com- 
passionate; nor indeed does it seem riglil 
that the pain caused by sympathy should 
serve for more than a stimulus to benevo- 
lence. If then the strength and .solidity of 
truth placed before our eyes have ctlect so 
feeble and transitory, I need nob be very 
apprehensive that my representatians of 
Poor-houses and Prisons, of wants and suffer- 
uigs, how'eret faithfully taken, will excite 
any fcelhigs which can be seriously lamented. 
It has always been held as a salutary exercise 
of the mind, lo contemplate the evils and 
miseries of out nuluio : I am not therefore 
without hope, that even this gloomy subject 
of Imprisonment, and mure espccmlly tho 
Dream of Iho condemned Highwayman, will 
” Maimlon. 


excite in some minds that mingled pity and 
abhorrence, which, while it is not unx>loasant 
to the feelings, is useful in its operation : it 
ties and binds us lo all mankind by sensations 
common to us all, and in some degree con- 
nects us, without degradation, even to the 
most miserable and guilty of our fellow- 
meii. 

•Our concluding subject is Education ; and 
some attempt is made to describe its various 
scminarie.s, from that of tho Poor IVidow, 
who xironouuces tho alifliabel for infants, to 
seats whence the light of learning is shed 
abroad on tlio world. If, in this Letter, 
I dcserihe the lives of literary men as cinbit- 
tereil by mucii evil ; if (bey be often disap- 
pointed, and sometimes unliiled ior the world 
they improve ; let il bo considered that they 
are described .is men who possess that great 
pleasure, tho c'teicise of Iheit own talents, 
and the delight whieh flows from their own 
exerfitms ; (hey have joy in their punsiiits, 
and glory in their aetjuiiemcnts of knowledge. 
Their victory over dilllculties affords the most 
rational cause of triumph, and the attainment 
of now ideas lead.s to incalculable riches, such 
os gratify the glorious avarice of aspiring and 
comprehensive minds. Here Uien I place tho 
reward of learning. — Our Universities pro- 
duce men of the first scbolastio attainments, 
who are heirs to large possessions, or de- 
scendants from noble families. Now, to 
those so favoured, lulents and iicquiremenls 
an>, unqiieslioimbly, means of arriving at 
tho most elevated and important situations ; 
but those must be the lot of a few ; in general, 
the diligence, acutoneijs, and perseverance 
of a youth at the University, have no other 
reward than some College honours and emolu- 
ments, which they desire to exchange, many 
of them for very moderate ineomes in the 
obsoiirily of some distant village : so that, 
in stating tlie reward of an ardent and power- 
ful mind to consist principally (I might have 
said entirely) in its own views, efforts, and 
excursions, I place it upon a siu'o foundation, 
though not one so elevated as the more 
ambitious aspire lo. It is surely some en- 
couragement to a studious man to reflect, 
that if ho bo disappointed, he cannot bo 
I without grati&cation ; and that if ho gets 
; but a very humble portion of tvhal the world 
1 oau give, ho has a continual fruition of un* 
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we,iiryuig enjoyment, of which il has nol 
power lo deprive him. 

Long as I have detained the reader, I take 
leave to add a few words on the subject of 
imitation, or, more piainly speaking, borrow- 
ing, In the course of a long Poem, and more 
especially of two long one?, it is very di01cidt 
to avoid a recurrence of the same thoughts, 
and of similar expressions j and, however 
careful I have been myself in detecting and 
removing these kinds of repoLitions, my 
readers, I question nol, svoiild, if disposed 
lo seek them. And many remaining. For 
these I can only plead that common excuse 
— they are the ollences of a bad memory, 
and not of voluntary inattention ; lo which 
1 must add the ditUculty (I have already 
mentioned) of avoiding the error : this kind 
of plagiarism wiil therefore, I conceive, be 
treated with lenity : and of the more crimhial 
kind, borrowing from others, I plead, with 
much conddence, 'not guilty.’ But while 
I claim exemption from guilt, I do not aOlrm 
that much of sentiment and much of expres- 
sion may not bo detected in the vast collection 
of Englisli poetry: it Is sulUciont for an 
author, that ho uses nol the words or Ideas 
of another without acknowledgment, and 
this, and no more than this, I mean, by 
disdaiming debts of the kind ; yet lescm- 
blaiices ore sometimes so very striking, that it 
requires faith in a reader to admit they were 
undesigned. A line in the second Letter, 
'And monuments themselves memorials 
need,’ 

WHS written long before the author, in an 
aceldcntal recourse to Juvenal, read — 
Quandoquidem data sunt Ipsis quoque fata 
sepuicbiis. 

Sat. X. I. 116. 

and lor this I believe the reader will readily 


give mo credit. But there is another appmsui 
imitation in the life of Blanfy (Letter xlv), 
a simile of so particular a kind, tliat its 
occurrouco to two writers at the stune lime 
must appear os an cxtiaordinaiy event ; for 
this reason I onco detennined to exclude it 
from llie relation ; but, as it was truly uii- 
borcowed, and suited the place in which it 
stood, this scorned, on aftoi'-considcralion, 
io be an act of cowardice, and the lines are 
therefore printed as they were written about 
Uvo months before llio very same Uiought 
(prosaically drost) appeared in a periodical 
work of the last summer. It is highly 
probable, in those cases, that both may derive 
the idea from a foigotten hut common 
source ; and in this way 1 must entreat Uio 
reader lo do me justice, by accounting for 
olher such resemblances, should any be 
detected. 

I know not whether lo some readers the 
placing two or three Latin quoiatioiis to a 
Letter may not appear pedantic and ostenta- 
tious, while both they and the English ones 
may bo thought unnocossary, For the 
neceasity 1 have not much to advance ; but 
if they be allowable (and certainly the best 
writers have adopted them), tlien, when two 
or three different subjects occur, so many of 
these molloos seem to be required i nor will 
a charge of pedantry remain, when it is con- 
sidered that Uicse things are generally taken 
from some books familiar to the school-boy, 
and the selecting them is facilitated by the 
use of a book of common-place : yet, with 
this lielx), the task of motto-hunting has been 
so unpleasant to me, that I have in various 
instances given up the quotation I was in 
pursuit of, and substituted such English 
verse or prose as I could find or invent for 
my purpose. 
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The^e did the ruler of Hip dopp ordain, 

To bviild proud n.wips. and to rule Uie main. 

Pom’H Uomer’s Iliad, book vi, il. 4.“!, 40. 

Such place hath Deptford, navy-buildiiig 
town, 

Woolwieit and Wapping, smellinfi .strong of 
pitch j 

Sueli liainhelli, envy of each band and gown. 
And Tniek’nam <iUPli, wliich fairer scenes 
enrich. 

Pope's imitnfion oj Spann , vi. 1-4. 

. . . Et cum coelesUbiis undis 

Aequoroao miseentuc aqimo: caret ignibus 
aether, 

raeoaqua no.v premitur tenebris hieniisquo 
suhquo ; 

Di.sputiunt tamen has, praeheutque micantia 
lumen 

Fiilinina : fulmineis ordescunt ignibus imdae. 

Ovro, Meiamrph, lib. xi, 11. 519-23. 


The Difflculty of describing Town Sooneiy — 
A Comparison with certain Views in the 
Country— The Hiver and Quay — ^The 
.Shipping and Business— Ship-Building — 
Sea-Boys and Port-^iews— Village and 
'Town .Scenery again compared — Walks 
from Town — Cottage and adjoining Heath, 
& 0 . — ^House, of Sunday Entertainment — 
The Sea : a Summer and Winter View — 
A .Shipsvreck at Night, and its Effects 
on Shore — Evening .tmusementa in the 
Borough— An Apology for the imperfect 
View which can he given of these Subjects. 


‘ Descbibe the Borough ’ — though our idle 
trihe 

May love description, can wo so describe, 

That you shall fairly streets and buildings 
trace, 

And all that gives distinction to a place ? 

This cannot be ; yet, moved by your request, 

A pact t paint — let fancy form tlie real. 

Cities and tosvns, the vorlous haunts of 
men, 

Alcquiie the pencil ; they defy the peit : 

Could ho, who sang so well ihe Grecian floel, 

So well have sung of alley, lane, or street P 


Can measured lines these various buildings 
show, 

The Town-IIall Turning, or tlie Prospect 
Ilow ? 

Can I the seats of wealth and want o-cplorc. 
And lengtlien outtny lays from door to door ? 

Then let I by fancy aid me— I repair 
From this tall mansion of our last-year’s 
mayor. 

Till wo the outskirls of the Borougit reach, 
And these half-lnirled buildings next the 
bench ; 

Where hang at open doors tho net and cork. 
While squalid sra-dames mend the mesliy 
work ; 

I Tin comes the hour, when fishing Uwough tho 
tide, 

Tho weary husband throws his freight aside ; 
A living mass, which nosv demands the wife, 
Th’ alternate labours of their bumble life. 

Con scenes like these withdraw thee from 
thy wood. 

Thy upland fore.st or thy valley’s flood ? 

Seek then thy garden’s shrubby bound, and 
look, 

As it steals by, upon the bordering brook ; 
That winding stieamlel, limpid, lingering, 
slow. 

Where the reeds svhlsper when the zephyrs 
blow; 

Where in the midst, upon her throne of green. 
Sits the large lily r as the water’s queen ; 

And makes the current, forced awhile to stay. 
Murmur and bubble as it shoots away ; 

Draw then the strongest contrast to that 
stream. 

And OUT broad river will before thee seem. 

With ceaseless motion comes and goes the 
tide, 

Floiving, il fills the channel vast and svids ; 
Then back to sea, with strong majestic sweep 
It tolls, in ebb yet terrible and deep ; 

Hero sampire-hanks * and salt-wort’ bound 
tho flood, 

There stakes and sea-weeds withering on the 
mud; 
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-Vnd higher iii), n ridge ol nil ihing? hnse, 
Which some strong tide lies roll’d upon ihe 
placo. 

Thy gentle rivot boaste its pigmy boa, 
Urged on by pains, halt grounded, halt afloat ; 
While at her stern an angler takes his stand, 
And marks the fish ho purposes to land ; 

From that cleat space, where, in the cheerful 
ray 

Of the warm sun, the scaly people play. 

Far other craft our prouder rivet shows. 
Hoys, pinks and aloopia ; brigs, brigantines 
and snows : 

Nor angler we nn out wide stream descry. 

But one poor dredger where his oysters lie : 
He, cold and wet, and driving with the 
tide, 

Beats his weak arms against his larrv side. 
Then drains the remnant of diluted gin. 

To aid the warmth that langnishos within ; 
Kenewing oft his poor atlempte to heat 
His tingling fingers into gathering heat. 

He shall again ha seen when evening comes. 
And social partiss crowd iheir favourite 
reams: 

Whero on the table pipes and papcni lie. 

The steaming bowl or foaming tankard by ; 
'Tis then, with all these oomtorla spread 
around, 

They hear tho painfid drerlgev’s welcome 
sound ; 

And few themselves the savoury boon deny. 
The food that feeds, the living luxury. 

Von is out quay ! those smaller boys from 
tosra, 

Its various wores, lot country-use, bring 
down ; 

Those laden waggons. In return, impart 
The coimfry-produoo to the oily mart ; 

Hark 1 to the clamour in that miry road, 
Bonnded and narrow’d by yon vessels’ load ; 
Tlie lumbering wealth she empties round the 
place. 

Package, and parcel, hogshead, chest, and 
case; 

While the loud seaman and the angry hind. 
Mingling in bnsiness, bellow to the ^nd. 

Nearthesea crew amphibious, in thedocks. 
Hear, for the sea, those castles on the stocks ; 
>See 1 the long keel, wbioh soon ttie svaves 
must l^e ; 

^oe 1 Ibe slitong ribs which form the roomy 


Bnltis yielding slowly to the sliirdiesl stroke, 
And pinnies * whii'h curve and crnekle in tlu' 
Siiioke. 

Around the whole rise cloudy wrc.ilhs, and tar 
Bear the warm pungence of o’er-boiliirg tar. 

Dabbling on shore half-naked scu-boys 
crowd. 

Swim round a ship, or swing upon the shroud ; 
Or in a boat purloin’d, with paddles play. 
And grow familiar svilh the watery way : 
Young though they be, they feel whoso sons 
they are. 

They know what British seamen do and dare ; 
Proud of that fame, they raise and they enjoy 
The rustic wonder of the village-boy. 

Before you bid these busy scenes adieu. 
Behold tho svealth that lies in public view, 
TIioso far-extended heaps ol coal and coke. 
Where frcsb-flll’d lime-kilns breallie their 
stifling smoke. 

This shall pass oft, and you beliold, instead. 
The nighl-fire gleaming on its chalky he<l ; 
When from tho light-house bright cr bcoms 
will TIRO. 

To show tile shipman where the almllow lies. 

Thy wallt.s arc ever pleasanl ! every seme 

Ls rieh in beauty, lively, or serene 

Hich — ^is Ihnl viitied view with svoods around, 
•Seen from Ihy seal, within (lie shvuhb’ry 
bound j 

Where shines tho olistanl lake, and whom 
appear 

From ruins bolting, umnolealod deer ; 
Lively— the Tillage-green, tho inn, the place. 
Where the good widow schools her infant 
race. 

SIiops, whence are heard the hammer and the 
saw. 

And villago-pleasurcs unreproved by low ; 
Then hosv serene 1 when in your favourite 
room, 

Galc-s from your jasmines soothe the evening 
gloom ; 

When from your upland paddock you look 
down. 

And just perceive the smoke which hides the 
town, i 

When, weary peasants at Ihe close of day 
Walk to their cote, and part upon the 
way; 

When, cattle slowly cross the shallow brook, 
And shepherds pen their folds, and rest upon 
their crook. 
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\V(> priiDP our hiviffps, prinio our slriiflcr 
trees, 

And nothing looks unliilor’d nnd nt e.ise ; 

On the wide hcalh, or in the flow’ry vale. 

We scent Iho vapours of the sea-hom gain ; 
Broad-heaten paths lead on from stile to stile, 
And sewers from streets, the road-side banks 
defile ; 

Our guarded fields a sense of danger show. 
Where garden-crops with corn nnd clover 
grow i 

Fences are form’d of wreck nnd placed around, 
(With tenters tipp’d) a strong repulsive 
bound ; 

Wide and deep ditches by the gardens run. 
And there in nmhiisli he the trap and gun t 
Or yon broad board, winch guards each 
tempting prize, 

‘ Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.’ 

There stands a cottage with an open door. 
Its garden undefended blooms hefoto : 

Iter wheel is still, nnd overturn’d her stool, 
Willie the lono w idow seeks the neighb’ring 
pool : 

This gives us hope, all views of tosrn to slum - 
No I hero aro tokens of the aattor-son ; 

That old blue Jacket, and that shii t of check. 
And silken kerchief for the seaman’s neck ; 
Sen-spoils and shells from many a distant 
shore, 

And furry robe from frozen Labrador. 

Out busv streets and sylvan-walks between. 
Fen, marshes, bog and heath all intervene ; 
Hero pita of crag, svlth spongy, pinshy base. 
To some enrich tti’ uncultivated space : 

For there aro blossoms rare, and curious 
rush. 

Tile gale’s rich balm, and sun-den \ crimson 
biusb, 

Whose velvet leaf with radian I beaut y dress’d. 
Forms a gay pillow for the plovci's breast. 

Not distant far, a house commodious mode, 
(Lonely yet public stands) lor Sunday-trade-, 
’Thither, for this day free, gay parties go, 
Their tea-honse walk, their tippling rendez- 
vous ; 

There humble couples sit in comer-bowers, 
Or gaily ramble tor th’ allotted hours ; 
Sailors and lasses from the town attend. 

The servant-lover, the apprentice-friend ; 
With all the idle social tribes who seek. 

And find their humble pleasures once a 
week, 


Tiiin to the watery world .’—but who to 
Ihcc 

(.V wonder yid unview’d) sh.dl paint— the 
sea? 

Various and vast, .sublime in all its forms, 
When hill’d by zephyrs, or when roused by 
storms, 

Its colours changing, when from clouds and 
sun 

Shades after shades upon ttio surfaco run ; 
Embrown’d nnd horrid now, and now serene. 
In limpid blue, and evanescent green 
And oft tlio foggy banks on ocean lie. 

Lilt the lair sail, and cheat th’ evperleneod 
eye.® 

Be it the summer-noon : n sandy space 
The ebbing tide has left upon its place ; 

Then JusI tlie hot and .stony beach above, 
Light twinkling streams in bright confusion 
move ; 

(For healed thus, the warmer air ascends, 

I And will! the cooler in its fall contends)— 
Tlien the lirond ))osom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as it sleeps, 

Then slowly sinking ; curling to the strand. 
Faint, lazy svavos n’eroteep the ridgy sand. 
Or lap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 

And back return in silence, smooth nnd 
slow. 

.'!lii|)s in the calm .seem anchor’d ; for they 
glide 

On the still se.s, urged solely by the tide ; 
Art tlinu not present, this celni scene before. 
Where all beside is pebbly length of .shore, 
-Vnd far ns eye can vcneli, it. can discern no 
more ? 

Vet somelinics pomes a ruHling cloud to 
make 

The quiet surface of the ocean shake ; 

As an awaken’d giant with a frown 
Might show his wrath, nnd then to sleep sink 
doivn. 

ViesT now tiie wintev-atorin i nbovo, one 
cloud. 

Black and unbroken, all the skies o’ershioud ; 
Th’ unwieldy porpoise tlirough the day before 
Hod roll’d in view of boding men on shore ; 
And aomelimes hid and sometimes sbow’d his 
form, 

Dark as the cloud, and furious as the siotm. 

All where the eye delights, yet dreads to 
roam, 

'(he breaking billows oast th^ flying foimt 
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Upon too billows rising— oil too drop 
Is restless change j the waves so swell cl and 

atoc'lh , , „ 

Bracking and $inUing| and^ the .sunken Bwclls, 
Nor ono, ono moiucnt, in its station dwells : 

But nearer land you niay the billows trace, 

As it oontrnding in their watery cliaso ; 

May watch too mightiest till the sUoal they 
roach, 

Then break and hurry to their utmost strotdi j 
Curl’d as they come, they strike with furious 
forre. 

And toon re-flowing, take tlieir grating course, 
Baking the rounded flints, which ages past 
Roil’d by their rage, and shall to ages last. 

For oS toe petrel in the troubled way 
Swims with her brood, or flutters in the spray ; 
She rises often, often drops again, 

And sports at ease on toe tempealitoiis nuun. 

High o’er the restless deep, above the icaoh ! 
Of gunner’s hope, vaat flights of wiid-dneks | 
atreteh •, 

Far as the eyo can glanec on either side, 

In a broad apace and level lino they glide ; 

All in their wedge-like figures fiom the north, 
Day alter day, flight after flight, go forth. 
In-shote their passage tribes of sea-gulls 
urge, 

And drop for prey within the sweeping surge 5 
Oft in tor. rough opposing blast fliey fly 
Far bock, toen turn, and ail their force apply, 
Wrto to the storm thoy give their weak com- 
plaining oiy J 

Or clap the sleek white pinion to the breast, 
And in too restless ocean dip for rest. 

Barkness begins to reign ; the louder svind 
Appals the weak and awes the firmer mind ; 
But frights not him, whom evening and the 
spray 

In part conooal—yon prowler on hia way : 

Lo I he has something seen ; he runs apace. 
As it he fear’d companion in toe chase ; 

He sees his prize, and now he turns again, 
Slowly and sortoiring— ‘ Tifas your seareh in 
vain? ’ 

Gruffly bs atiswetii, ‘ ’Tis a sorry sight t 
A seaman’s body: ibere’Ii be more to-night I ’ 
Hark I to those sounds I they’re from 
distress at sen : 

' Hew quidt thqy come) What terrors may 
there be I 

Yes, ’tis a driven vessel ; I diseern 
Is^ts, signs of terror, gleaming from toes tern; 
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Olliers behold Iheiii too, .iiid from llie town 
In various parties seamen hurry down ; 

Their wives pursue, niid damsels urged by 
dread, 

Lestincu so dear bo into danger led ; 

Their bead Ibo gown has hooded, and tlieip 
call 

In this sad night is piercing like too squall ; 
Thoy feel llieir kinds of pow or, and when they 
meet, 

Chide, fondle, weep, dure, threaten, or entreat. 

See ono poor girl, nil terror and alarm, 

Has fondly seized upon her lover’s arm ; 

‘ Thou slult not venture ; ’ and he answers 
‘No! 

Iwlllnot’ — stillsheeries, ‘ Thoiishaltnotgo.’ 

No need of tliis ; not here the stoutest boat 
Can through such breakers, o’er such billows 
I float ; 

Yet may they view these lights upon toobeaeli, 
Which yield them hope, whom help can never 
reach. 

Fismi parted eloiids the moon her radianeo 
throws 

On the w ild wave.s, and all llie danger shows 1 
But showb them beaming in her siiining vest, 
Tei’tidc splendour I gloom in glory dress'd I 
This tot a uiomenl, and then clouds again 
Hide every boam, and four and darkness reign. 
But hear wo now I hose sounds ? Bo lights 
appear ? 

I see them not ! the storm alone t iiear : 
Audio I too sailors homeward take their way! 
Man must endure— lot us submit and pray. 
Sucli are our winter-views i but night 
comes on — 

Now business sleeps, and doily cares are gone; 
Now parties form, and some their friends assist 
To waste the idle horns at sober whist ; 

The tavern’s pleasure or the concert’s charm 
Unnumber’d moments of their sling disarm ; 
Flay-blUs and open doors a crowd invite. 

To pass oft one dread portion of too night ; 
And show and song and luxury combined, 
Lift off from man Ibis burthen of mankind. 

Others sdvent’rous walk abroad and meet 
Beluming parlies pacing through the street ; 
When various voiecs, in the dying day. 

Hum in our walks, and greet us in our way ; 
When lavem-lighta flit on from room to room, 
And guide the tippling sailor staggering hornet 
There as wo pass, too jingling bells betray 
How business rises with too closing day ; 
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Now walking silent, by the rivet’s side, 

The eat perceives the tippling o£ the ilde ; 

Or measured cadence ot tlic lads who tow 
Rome enter’d hoy, to fit hot in hot tow ; 

Ot hollow sound, which (tom the pariah-bell 
To some departed spirit bids farewell ! 

Thus shall you something of our Bonouou 
know, 

Far os a verse, with Fancy’s aid, can show ; 


Of sea or river, ot a quay ot street, 

Tlie host description must be incomplete | 

But when a happier theme sueceeds, and 
when 

Men are our subjects and the deeds of men ; 

Then may we find the Muse in happier 
style. 

And we may sometimes sigh and sometimes 
smile. 


LETTER n. 

, . . Festinat enim deeurrero velox 
Flosculus angustae miseraoque brevissima 
vitae 

Porfio i dum bibimus, dum serta, unguonta, 
puellfls 

PoscimuH, obrepit non intellecta aeneclus. 

JuvnKAii, Sat. ii. 11. 128-9. 

And svhon at la.st thy lovo shall die. 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh. 
And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? 

PuBor. 


ISovoral Meanings ot the woid 0/mrch— 'The 
Building so called, here intended— Its 
Antiquity and Grandeur — Columns and 
Ailes— The Tower i the Sliuns made by 
Tima compared with the mock Antiquity 
at the Artist — Progress of Vegetation on 
such Buildii^ — Bells — Tombs : one in 
decay — SIuralMonuments, and tlie Nature 
of their Insoriptions — An Instance in a 
dcpartSl Burgess— Churchyard Groves — 
Mourners for the Dead — A Story of a 
betrothed Pair in humble Life, and Effects 
ot Griel in tiic Survivor. 

•What is a Church?’— Let Truth and 
Besson speak, 

They w'ould reply, ‘ The faithful, pure, and 
meek ; 

From Chrislian folds, the one selected race. 

Of all professions, and in every plnee.’ 

• What is a ChuTch ? ‘ A flock,’ our vicar 

cries, 

‘ Whom bishops govern and whom priests 
advise ; 

Wherein are various states and due degrees, 

Xlio bench for honour, and the stall for 
ease; 

Tliat ease be mine, which, after all his cares. 

The pious, peaceful prebendary shares.’ 


THE CHURCH 

• What is a Church P ’—Our honest sexton 
tells, 

‘ ’Tis a tall building, with a lower and bells; 
Where priest and clerk with joint exertion 
strive 

To keep the ardour of their flock alive ; 

That, by his periods eloquent and grave ; 
This, by responses, and a well-set stave : 
These tor the living ; but when life bo fled, 

I (oil myself the i-equiem for the dead.’ 

’Tis to this Cliureh I call thee, and that 
place 

Whore slept our fatheis when they’d run Iheir 
race: 

We too shall real, and then our children keep 
Their road in life, and then, forgotten, sleep j 
Meanwhile the building slowly falls away, 
And, like tlie builders, will in time decay. 

The old foundation— but it is not clear 
When it was laid — you care not for the year ; 
On tills, as parts decay’d by time and storms, 

' Arose these various disproportion’d forms ; 

I Yet Gothic, all the leani’d who visit us 
(And our small wonders) have decided tlius : 
•Yon noble Gothic arch,’ ‘That Gothic door;’ 
So have they said ; of pioof you’ll need no 
more. 

Herelarge plain oolumnsrisein solemn style. 
Ton’d love thegloom they make in either aile; 
When the sun’s rays, enfeebled as they pass 
(And shorn ot splendour) through the storied 
glOflS, 

Faintly diaplay$i the figures on the floor, 

pleased distinctly in their place before. 
But cro you enter, yon bold lower survey, 
Tall and entire, and venerably gray, 

For time has soften’d what was harsh when 
new, 

And now the stains oro all of sober hue j 
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The living slnins which Nature’s hand alone, 
Profuse of life, pours forth upon the stone ; 
For ever growing ; whore the common aye 
Can hut the bore and rooky bed descry : 
There Science loves to trace her 1 ribes minute, 
The juiceless foliage, and the tasteless fruit; 
There she perceives them round the surface 
creep, 

And while they meet, their due distinction 
keep ; 

Miv’d but not blended; each its name retains, 
And these are Nature’s over-during stains. 


And svouldst thou, artist ! svith thy tints 
and bru.sh. 

Form shades like these ? Pretender, where 
thy blush ? 

In three short hours shall thy presuming hand 
Th’ effect of three slow centuries command ? i 
Thou inay’st thy various greens and grays 
contrive, 

They aro nob lichens, not like aught alive ; — 
But yet proceed, and when thy lints aro lost, 
Fled in the shower, or crumbled by the frost ; 
When all thy work is done away as clean 
As If thou never spread 'at thy gray and green ; 
Then may’st thou sen how Nature’s nock is 
done, 

flow slowly true she lays hoc colours on ; 
When her least speck upon the hardest Hint 
Eas mark and form and is a living tint ; 

And so embodied with the cock, that few 
flan the small germ upon the substance view.® 
Seeds, to out eye invisible, will And 
On the rude rock the bed that Ota their kind ; 
There, in the rugged soil, they safely dwell. 
Till showers and snows the subtle atoms swell, 
And spread th’ enduring foliage ; — then we 
trace 

The freckled Rower upon the flinty baso ; 
These all increase, tiU in unnoticed years 
The stony tower as gray with ago appears ; 
With coats of vegetation, thinly spread, 
float above coat, the living on the dead : 
These then dissolve to dust, and make a way 
For bolder foiiago, nursed by their decay ; 
The long'enduring ferns in time will all 
Die and depose their dust upon the wall ; 
WJiere the wing'd seed may rest, till many 
a flower 

Show Flora’s triumph o'er the tailing lower. 
, outs yet stands, and has its bells 

r.> renawn'd 

' , etsa mognifleent and solemn sound ; 

f, ' 


F.aeh has ils niollo : some onni rived to (el|, 
In monkish rliyme, the \nes of a hell ' ; 

.Such nond’rous good, as few conceive could 
spring 

From ton loud coppers when Iheir clappers 
swing. 

Enter'd the Church ; we to a tomb proceed, 
Whose names and titles tew attempt to read ; 
Old English letters, and those half pick’d out, 
Leave us, unskilful readers, much in doubt ; 
Our sons shall see its more degraded state ; 
The tomb of grandeur hastens io its fate ; 
That marble arch, out sexton’s favourite 
show. 

With all those ruff’d and painted pairs below ; 
The noble lady and Ihc lord who rest 
iSupine, as courtly dame and warrior dress’d ; 
All are departed from Iheir state sublime, 
Jlangled and wounded in their war with time 
Colleaguod with mischief ; here a leg is fled. 
And io ! the baron wilh hut lialf a head ; 
Mkiuay is cleft the areli ; Iho very base 
Ik bnltev’d loimd mid shitled from ils place. 

Wonder not, mortal, at tliy quiek decay— 
See ! won of marble piee('-meal meit awny ; 
When whose the imago we iio longer rend. 
But monuments thomselves memorials need.* 
With few Bueh slalely proofs of grief or 
prido 

By weallh erected, is our Clmrch supplied ; 
Bub wo hnvo mural tablets, every siso, 

Tliat wo could wish, or vanity dovisn. 

Death levels man, — the wicked and the Just, 
The ivise, the W’cak, lie blended in the dust; 
And by tho honoui's dealt to every name, 
Tlio king of terrors seems to level fame. 

— Sec ! hero lamented wives, and every wife 
Tlio prido and comfort of her husband’s life ; 
Hero, to her spouse, ivith ovory virtue graced. 
Ilia mournful widow has a trophy placed ; 
And hero ’tis doubtful if tho dutoous son, 

Or the good fatlior, bo in praise outdone. 
This may bo nature ; wlien our friends we 
lose. 

Out alter’d feelings alter loo out views ; 
What in their tempers teased us Or distress’d, 
Is, with OUT anger and tho dead, at rest ; 
And much we grieve, nO longer trial made, 
For that impatience which we then display’d j 
Now to their love and worth of every kind 
A soft compimotion turns th’ afflicted mind ; 
Virtues neglocfed then, adored become, 

And graces slighted, blossom on the tomb. 
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’Tls wpII ! but let not lore nor grief believe 
That we aaeent (who neither loved nor grieve) 
To all that praise which on the tomb is rend, 
To all that passion dictates for the dead ; 

But more indignant, we the tomb deride, 
IVhose bold inscription flattery sells to pride. 

Head of this Burgess — on the stone appear 
How worthy be ! how virtuous ! and how 
dear ! 

What wailing was there when his spirit fled, 
How mourn’d his lady for her lord when dead. 
And tears abundant through the to\in were 
shed ; 

iSee ! ho was liberal, kind, religious, wise. 

And free from ail disgrace and all disguise ; 
Ills sterling worth, which words cannot o\- 
press. 

Lives with his friends, their pride and their 
distress. 

All this of Jacob Holmes ? for his the name; 
He thus kind, liberal, just, religious ? — shame! 
WbatisUieh'utli? Old Jscobmarried tlirJce; 
lie dealt in coals, and av’riee was his vice ; 
lie ruled the Borough when his year came on, 
And some forget, and somo are glad he 'a gone ; 
For never yet siith shilling could be pai't. 

But srhen it loft his hand, it struck his henit. 

Yet, here srill love its last attentions pay. 
And place memorials on these beds ol clay. 
Large level stones lie flat upon the grove. 
And halt a century’s sun and tempest brave ; 
But many an honest tear and heartfelt sigh 
Have follow’d those who now unnoticed lie ; 
Of these what numbers rest on every side I 
Without one token left by grief or pride ; 
Their graves soon lovcll’d to the earth, and 
then 

Will other hillocks rise o’er other men ; 

Daily the dead on the decay’d are thrust, 
And generations follow, ' dust to dust.’ 

Yes ! there are real mourners — I have seen 
A fair, sad ^rl, mild, sufiering, and serene ; 
Attention ( through the day)herdutiea claim’d, 
And to be useful as resign’d she aim’d ; 
Neatly she dress’d, nor vtunly seam’d t’ expect 
Pity fior grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But when her wearied parents sunk to sleep, 
iShe sought her place to meditate and weep : 
Tlien to her mind was all the past display’d, 
That faithful memory brings to sorrow’s aid : 
For then she thought on one regretted 
youth, 

Her tender trust, and his unque.sfion’d truth ; 


In ev’ry place .siie wander’d, whcie they’d 
been. 

And sadly-sacred held the pnriing-scene ; 
Where last for sea he took his leave— that 
place 

With double interest would she nightly trace ; 
Pot long the courtship was, and ho would 
say. 

Each time he sail’d, — ‘ This once, and then 
the day : ’ 

Yet prudence tarried, bul when last he went. 
He drew from pitying love a full consent. 

Happy ho sail’d, and great the care she 
took, 

Tliat bo should softly sleep, and smartly look ; 
White was his better linen, and his cheek 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 
And every comfort men at sea can know 
Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow : 
For he to Greenland sail'd, and much she told. 
How he slioidd guard against the elimatr’s 
cold ; 

Yet saw not danger ; dangers he’d nith.stood. 
Not could she trace the fever in his blood : 
His messmates smiled at flushings in Iris 
cheek. 

And ho loo smiled, but seldom would be 
speak; 

For now lie found the danger, fell the pain. 
With grievous syinplonis he could not ex- 
plain; 

Hope was awaken'd, as for home he sail’d. 
But quickly sank, and never mote previul’d. 

He call’d his friend, and prefaced with 
a sigh 

A lover’s message — ‘ Thomas, I must die : 
Would I could sec my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast. 
And gazing go 1— if not, tliis Iride take, 

And sa 3 ’, till death I wore it tor her sake ; 
Yes! I must die — blow on, sweet breeze, 
blow on 1 

Give mo one look, before my life be gone. 
Oh ! give me that, and let me not despair, 
One last fond look— and now repeat the 
prayer.’ 

He had his wish, had more; I will not 
paint 

The lovers' meeting : she beheld him faint, — 
With tender fears, she look a nearer view. 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew j 
He tried to smile, and, hall succeeding, saki, 
•Yesl Imustdie;’ and hope for ever fled. 
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BHU long she mwaetl him : tender thoughts 
meantime 

Were interchangod, and hopes and views 
sublime. 

To her he eame to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him she pray’d, to him his Bible road, 
Soothed the taint heart, and held the aching 
head : 

She came with smiles the horu of pain to 
cheer ; 

Apart she sigh’d ; alone, she shed tlie tear ; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fi'esh light, and gilt the iirospeet of the grave. 

One day ho lighter seem’d, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot; 
They spoke with dioetfulness, and seem’d to 
think. 

Yet said not so — ‘ Perhaps he will not sink ! ’ 
A sudden brightness in his look appear’d, 

A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ; — 
Shfi had been reading in the Rook of Prayat, 
And led himforlfa, and placed him inliis chair; 
T.ively ho scorn’d, and spoke of all he know. 
The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all ; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people — death bos made them dear, 
lie named his friend, but then his band she 
press’d. 

And fondly whisper’d, ‘Thou miat go to 
rest; ’ 


‘ I go,’ he said ; hut na ho spoke, she foimd 
rths hand morn cold, nnd Ihitloring was the 
sound ! 

Then gased nffrighton’d ; hut she caught 
a last, 

A dying look of love, — and all was past I 

Silo placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engraved— an offering of her love ; 
For that slio wrought, for tliot forsook her 
bed, 

Awake alike to duty and the dead ; 

She would have grieved, had friends presumed 
to spare 

The least assistance — ’twas her proper earo. 

Uore will she come, and on tlio grave will 
sit, 

Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 
But if observer pass, will take lier round. 
And carelees seem, for she svould not be 
found ; 

Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 
While visiona please her, and while wbca 
destroy. 

Forbear, swoot maul 1 nor bo by fancy led. 
To hold mysterious converse with the dead ; 
For sure at length thy thoughls, thy spirits 
pain. 

In tills sad oonllict will disturb tliy brain ; 
All have Ihoit tasks and trials j thine arc 
hard. 

But short the time and glorious the reward j 
Thy patient spirit to ihy duties give, 

R(^rd tlio dead, but to llie living live.' 
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And telling me the sov'reign’st thing on earth 
Wa.s parmaeity for an inward bruiao. 
SiUKSPESBii, Smry IV, Fart I., Act i, 
Scene 3. 

So gentle, yet so brisk, so wond'rous sweet, 
So Bt to prattle at a lady's feet. 

Ckubckiix, The J.uthor, 3S9, SSO. 

Much ore the precious hours of youth mispent 
In dlmbina timing’s ru«ed, steep ascent; 
When, to the top the holdw venturer’s got, 
Ifo rdgns vain monarch o’er a barren spot; 
Whilst iii the vale of ignorance below, 

, Folly and vjee to ranklusuriance grow ; 


Honours and wealth pour in on every side. 
And proud preferment rolls her golden tide, 
CBUBCHinL, The Author, 5-13. 


VICAR 

The late departed Minister of tlie Borough — 
His soothing and supplicatory Manners — 
His cool and timid Affections — ^No Praise 
duo to Buch negative Virtue— Address to 
Characters of this Kind — The Vicar’s Em- 
ployments — ^Eis Talents and moderate 
Amblrion — ^His Dislike of Innovation — His 
mild bub ineffeotual Benevolence — A Sum- 
mary of his Character. 
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CUEATE 

Mode of imying the Boroiigh-Miniater— 'i'he 
Curate hiis no such Itesources — Ills Learn- 
ing and Poverty — Erroneous Idea ot his 
Parent — His Feelings as a Husband and 
Father — ^The dutiful Kegard of his numerous 
Family — His Pleasure as a Writer, how 
iuterruijled — No Eesource in the Press — 
Vulgar InsultH-His Account of a Lltcr^ 
Society, and a Fund for tlio Belief ot in- 
digent Authors, &c. 

THE VICAR 

Wnmu ends our chancel in a vaulted space, 
Sloop the departed vicars of the place ; 

Of most, all mention, memory, thought arc 
past — 

Vul lake a slight meiuorlal of the lust. 

To what tamed college we our Vicar owe. 
To what fair county, let historians show : 
Few now remember when the mild young man. 
Buddy and fair, his Sunday-lask began ; 

Few live to speak ot that soft soothing look 
He cast aroimd, as ho prepared his book ; 

It was a kind of supplicating smile. 

But nothing hopeless ot applause, the while ; 
And when he finish’d, his corrected pride 
Felt the desert, and yot the praise denied. 
Thus he his race began, and to the end 
His constant care was, no man to offend ; 
No haughty virtues stirr'd bis peaceful mind, 
Nor urged the priest to leave the flock behind ; 
lie was his Master’s soldier, but not one 
To lead an army of his martyrs on : 

Fear was his ruling passion ; yet was love. 
Of timid kind, once known his heart to move ; 
It led his patient spirit wh«ie.it paid 
Its languid offerings to a listening maid ; 
She, with her widow’d mother, hoard him 
speak, 

And sought awhile to find what he would seek ; 
Smiling he came, hesmiled when he withdrew, 
And paid the same attention to the two ; 
Meeting and parting without joy or pain, 

He seem’d to come that he might go again. 
The wondering girl, no prude, but something 
nice. 

At length was chill’d hy his unmelting ice ; 
She found her tortoise held such sluggish iiace, 
Thatahemuat turn andmeet him in &e chase: 
This not approving, she withdrew till one 
Came who appear’d with livelier hope to run ; 
Who sought a readier way the heart to move. 
Than by faint dalliance Of unfixing love. 
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Accuse me not that I approving paint 
Impatient hope or love without restraint ; 

Ot think the passions, a tumultuous throng, 
Strong ns they arc, ungovernably strong : 

But is the laurel to the soldier due, 

Wlio cautious comes not into danger’s view V 
What worth has virtue by desire untried, 
When Nature’s self enlisfe on duty’s side V 
The married dame in vain assail’d the truth 
And guarded bosom of the Hebrew-youlh ; 
But with the daughter of the Priest of On 
Tho love was lawful, and the guard was gone j 
But Joseph’s fame had lessen’d in our view, 
Had he, refusing, fled ihe maiden loo. 

Yet our good iiriest to Joseiih’s praise 
aspired, 

As once icjcutiug what his heart desired ; 

* I luu escaped,’ he said, when none pursued ; 
When none attacked him, ‘ I am un- 
subdued ; ’ 

‘ Oh pleasing pangs ol love,’ be sang again, 
Cold to the joy, and stranger to the pain. 
Ev’n in his age would he address the young, 
‘ I loo have fell these fires, and they are 
strong ; ’ 

But from the time he left his favourite mold. 
To ancient females his devoirs were poid ; 
And still they miss him after morning prayer; 
Nor yet successor fills the Vicar’s chair, 
Where kindred spirits in his praise agree, 

A happy few, as mild and cool as he ; 

The easy followers in the female train, 

Led without love, and captives without 
chain. 

Ye lilies male I think (ns your lea you sip, 
IPhilc the town smoU-tolk flows from lip to 
lip; 

Intrigues hslf-gather’d, cenvorsation-soraps. 
Kitchen-cabals, and nursery-mishaps,) 

If the vast world may not some scene produce, 
Some state whore your small talents might 
have USB ; 

Witliiu setBgfios you might hanuless move, 
’Mid ranks of beauty, and in haimts of love ; 
There from too daruig man tho treasures 
guard, 

An easy duty, and its own roward ; 

Nature’s soft subsUtuUe, you there might 
save 

From crime the tyrant, and from wrong the 
slave. 

But let applause be dealt in all we majt, 
Our priest was cheerful, and in season gay ; 
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His frequent visits seldom fail’d to ploabc ; Mistaken choirs refuse the soienm struin 
Easy himself, he sought his neighbour’s ease : Of ancient Stornhoki, whieh from ours amain 
'I’o a small garden with delight ho came, Comes llying fortii from ailo to uilc about, 

And gave successive flowers a bummet’s fame; Sweet links of harmony and long drawn out.’ 
These ho presented with a grace his own Those were to him essenlials ; all things now 
To his fair friends, and made their beauties lie deem’d superfluous, useless, or untrue j 
known beside mdilTorent, o.>ay, uold. 

Nut without moral compliment j how they Hero the lire kindled, and the wo was told. 

* Like flowers were sweet, and must like Habit with him was all the lest of truth, 
flowers decay.’ ‘ It must bo right : I’ve done it from iny 

aimplo ho was, and loved the simple truth, youth.’ 

A'et had some useful cunning from his youtli ; Questions he answer’d in ns brief a way, 

A cunning never to dishonour lent, ‘ It must be wrong— it was of yesterday.’ 

And rather tor defence tlian conquest meant ; Though mild benevolence our priest 
’Twas tear of power, with some desire to rise, possess’d, 

lJut not enough to make him enemiei ; ’Twas but byw ishes or by words express’d: 

ITo ever oim’d to please ; and to offend Circles in water, us they wider flow. 

Was ever cautious ; tor ho souglit a friend ; The less conspicuous in their progress grow; 
Yet for the friendship never much would pay. And when at lust they touch upon the shore, 
Content to bow, be silent, and obey, Distinction ceases, and they’re view'd no 

And by a soothing suff’r.ince find his way. more. 

Middling and fishing were his arts : at times His love, like ttiat last circle, all embraced. 

He alter’d sermons, and he aim’d at rhymes ; But with effect that never could bo Irucocl. 

And his fair friends, not yet intent on cards. Now lesls our Vicar. They who know him 
Oft he amused wlf^ riddles and charade.'). best. 

Mild were his doctrines, and not one die- Proelaliu his life t’ have boon entirely rest ; 
course Free from all evils uiiicli disturb his mind. 

But gain’d in softness what it lost in force : Whom studies rax and controversies blind 
Kind his opinions ; he would not racoivo The rich approved, —of them in awe ho 
An ill report, nor evil act believe ; stood ; 

‘ If true, ’twas wrong j but blemish great or Tlio poor admired, — they all believed him 
small good ; 

Have all mankind ; yea, sinners’aro we all,’ Tlio old and sorious of his habils spoke ; 

If ever fretful thovight disturb’d his breast, Tho frank and youthful loved his plciwanf 
If aught of gloom that ohccrful mind op> joke ; 

press’d, Mothers approved a safe eoulontcd gucsl, 

It sprang from innovation ; it was then And daughters one who back’d each small 
He spake of misebief mode by restless men ; request : 

Not by new doctrines ; never in his life In him his flock found nothing to condemn ; 
Would he attend to controversial strife ; Himseclaries liked, — ho nevortroublod Ihoni; 

For sects he cared not ; ‘ They are not of ns. No trifles fail’d his yielding mind to please, 
Norneed we, brethren, their concerns discuss ; And all his passions sunk in early case ; 

But ’tis tho change, Uioschism athomelfoel; Nor one so old has left this world of sin. 

Ills taw perceive^ and none have skill to heal; More like the being that he enter’d u). 

Not at the Mtor our yOuifg brethren read 
{Facing their flock) the decalogue and creed ; 

Blit at their duly, in their desks they stand, CUBATE 

With naked surplice, lacking hood and hand : AsKyouwhat lauds our pastor tithes?— Alas! 
Churches are now of holy song bereft. But few our acres, and but short our grass ; 

And halt our ancient customs changed or In some tat pastures of the rich, indeed, 

WtJ ' May roll the single cow or favourite steed ; 

Few aptiga of Ivy ate at Chnsbnas seen, Who, stable-fed, is here for pleasure seen, 

Net mimsen berry Ups the holly's green ; i Hie sloek sides bathing in the dewy green f 
1 , < 
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But tbcbu, our hilly heath otul cuimuuii nldc 
1’ield a slight portion for the poiibh-guldu ; 
No crops luxuriant in our borders stand, 
l''or hero we plough the oucan, not the land ; 
btill reason wills that wo our pastor pay, 

And custom does it on a certain day ; 

Much is the duty, small the legal due. 

And this with grateful minds we keep in view ; 
Each makes his oll’ring, some by habit led. 
Some by the thought, that all men must be fed; 
Duty and love, and piety and pride. 

Have each their force, and for the priest 
provide. 

Not thus our Curate, one whom all believe 
Pious and just, and for whoso fate they grieve; 
All see him poor, but ev’n the vulgar know 
He merits love, and tlioir respect bestow. 

A man so lenrn’d you shall but seldom see. 
Nor one so honour’d, so aggrieved us he ; — 
Not grieved by years alone ; though his apiicar 
Dark and more dark ; severer on severe ; 
Not in his need, — and yet we all must grant 
How painful ’tis for feeling age to want : 

Not in his body’s suHerings ; yet we know 
tPhoro time has plough’d, there misery loves 
to sow ; 

Hut in the wearied mind, that all in vain 
Wars with distress, and struggles with its pain. 
His father saw his powers — ‘ I’ll give,’ 
quoth he, 

' My lirst-born learuhig ; ’twill a portion be : ’ 
Unhappy gift I a portion lor a son 1 
But all he had : — he learn’d, and was undone ! 

Better, apprenticed to an humble trade. 
Had he the cassock for the priesthood made, 
Or thrown the shuttle, or the saddle shaped, 
And all these pangs of feeling souls escaped. 

Heonce had hope — bopeardent,lively,light; 
His feelings pleasant, and his prospects bright: 
Eager of fame, he read, lie thought, he wrote. 
Weigh’d the Greek page, and added note on 
note ; 

At morn, at evening at his work was he. 
And dream’d what bis Euripides would bo. 
Then care began ; — ho loved, he woo’d, lie 
wed ; 

Hope cheer’d him still, and Hymen bless’d 
his bed — 

A Curate’s bed ! then oame the woful years ; 
Tile husband’s terrors, and the father’s tears; 
A wife grown feeble, mourning, pining, vex’d, 
With wants and woes— by daily cares 
perplex’d ; 


No more a help, a smiling, soothing aid. 

But boding, drooping, sickly, and afraid. 

A kind physician, and without a fee, 

Gave his opinion—* Wend lior to the sea.’ 

* -Uas ! ’ the good man answer’d, * can I send 
A friendless woman ? Can I lirid a friend ? 
No ; I must with her, in her need, repair 
To that new place ; the poor lie everywhere; — 
.Some priest will pay me for my pious pains : ’ — 
He said, bo came, and here ho yet remains. 

Behold ills dwelling ; this poor but he hires, 
Whore he from view, Uioiigh not from want, 
retires ; 

Where foui'fair daughters, and live sorrowing 
sons. 

Partake his sufferings, and dismiss his duns ; 
All Join their efforts, and in patience learn 
To want the comforts they aspire to earn ; 
For the sick mother something they’d obtain. 
To soothe her grief and mitigate her pain ; 
For the sad fatlier something llioy’d procure. 
To ease the burthen they themselves endure. 

Virtues like these at once delight and press 
On the fond father with a proud distress ; 
On all around he looks witli care and love. 
Grieved to behold, but happy to approve. 
I'ben from his care, bis love, bis grief he 
steals, 

And by himself an author’s pleasure feels j 
Eacli line detains him ; he omits nut one, 
And all the sorrows of bis state ore gone. — 
Alas ! cv’n then, in that delicious hour, 

He feels his fortune, and laments its power. 
Some tradesman’s bill his wandering eyes 
engage. 

Some scrawl for payment thrust ’twixt page 
and page ; 

Some bold, loud rapping at his humble 
door. 

Some surly message he has heard before. 
Awake, alarm, and tell him he is poor. 

An angry dealer, vulgar, rich, and proud, 
Tliinks of bis bill, and postang, taps ^oud ; 
The eldei’ daughter meekly makes him way— 
‘ I want my money, and I cannot stay ; 

My mill is stopp’d ; what. Miss ! I cuunul 
gmid ; 

Go tell your father ha must raise the wind i ’ 
Still trembling, troubled, the dejected maid 
' Says, * Sir, my father !— *■ and then stops 
; afraid ; 

I Ev'n his hard heart is soften’d, and he hears 
I Hel' voice with pity ; ho respects her tears j 
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Ills stubborn Ceatiu'eii bsU admit a smile. 

And bis tone sotteni— ‘ Wcli ! I’il wait awhile.’ 

Pity I a man so good, so miid, so meek, 
Atsuch an ago, should have bis bread to seek ; 
And all tliose rude and tierce attacks to dread, 
That are more harrowing than the want of 
bread ; 

Ah 1 who shall whisper to that misery peace 1 
And say that want and insolence shall cease ? 

‘ Put why not publish ? ’ — those who know 
too well. 

Dealers in Greek, ate fearful ’twill not sell ; 
Then he himself is timid, troubled, slow, 

Nor likes Ids labours nor his griefs to show ; 
The hope of fame may in his heart have 
place, 

But ho has dread and horror of disgrace ; 

Nor has ho that confiding, easy way, 

That might his learning and hlmscll display ; 
But to 1^ work he from the world retreats. 
And frele and glories o’er the favourite sheets. 

But see I tlic man himself ; and sure I trace 
Signs of now joy exulting in that face 
O’er cate that sleeps — we err, or we discern 
Lite in thy looks— the reason may we learn ? 

< Yes,’ ho replied, ‘ I’m happy, I confess. 
To learn that some are pleased with bappinoss 
Which others tael — there are who now com- 
bine 

The worthiest natures in the best design, 

To aid the letter’d poor, and soothe such ills 
as mine; 

We who more keenly feel the world’s con- 1 
tempt. 

And from its miaories are tiie least exempt ; 
No wbope shall whisper to the wounded breast, 
And grief, m soothing expectation, rest. 

‘ Yes, I am taught that men who think, 
who feel. 

Unite the pains of thoughtful men to heal ; 
Not with disdainful pride, whose bounties 
make 

The needy curse the benefits they take ; 

Not with the idle vanity that knows 
Only a selfish joy when it hestows ; 

Not With o’erbeating wealth, that, in disdain, 

• Hurls the superfluous bliss at groaning pain ; 
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But those are men who yield such blcss’d 
roliet, 

Tlut with the griovaiico they destroy the 
grief ; 

Their timely aid the needy sufferers Ihul, 
Their generous miuincr soothes the suffering 
mind ; 

Theirs is a gracious bounty, form’d to raise 
Him whom it aids ; their chai'ity is praise ; 
A common bounty may relieve distress. 

But whom the vulgar succour, tlioy oppress 
This though a favour, is an honom* too. 
Though mercy’s duty, yet ’tis merit’s due ; 
IVhen our relief from such reseurees rise, 

All painful sense of obligation dies ; 

And grateful feelings in the bosom wake, 
For ’tis their offerings, not their alms, no 
take. 

‘ Long may these founts of charity remain. 
And never shrink, hut to be fill’d again ; 
True 1 to the autlior they arc now confined. 
To him who gave the Ueasuro of his mind, 
Ills time, his healtli, and Uionkless found 
msnkind : 

But there is hope that from those founts may 
flow 

A sideway stream, and equal good bestow j 
Good that may roach us, whom the day’s 
distress 

Keeps from the fame and perils of the press j 
Wliom study beckons from the ills of life, 
And they from study ; luolancboly strife I 
Wlio then can say, but bounty now so free, 
And so diffused, may find its way to me i* 

I ‘Yes! I may see my docent table yet 
Cbeor’d with tbs meal that adds not to my 
debt; 

Hay talk of those to whom so luuob we owe. 
And guess their names whom yet wo may not 
know ; 

Bless’d sve shall say are those who thus can 
giVB’ 

And next who thus upon tho bounty live ; 
Then shall X dose with thanks my bmnble 
meal, 

And feel so well — Oh I Ood ! how 1 shall 
feel 1 ’ 
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, . , Bui cast your eyca again, 
iVnd view those errors which now sects inain- 
taiu, 

Or which ol old disturb’d the Church’s peace- 
/ul reign : 

And wo can point each period ot the lime 
When they began and who begat the crime ; 
Can caiculato how long th’ eclipse endured ; 
Who interposed ; what digits were obscured ; 
Of all which are already pass’d away, 

AVe know the riso, the progress, and decay. 

Dbyusk, Ilmd and Panther, 

Part II, 1171-1183. 

Uh 1 said the Hind, how many sons hare j’uu 
Who cull you inolher, whom you never knew ? 
But most of them who that relation plead 
Aro such ungracious jouths as wish you 
dead ; 

They gape at rich revenues which you hold. 
And fain would nibble at your grondamo gold. 
H ind and Panther, Part III, 1438-1443. 


Sects and Professions in lloligion are iiu* 
merous and suocessivc— General Effect of 
false Zeal — Deists — ^Fanatical Idea ol 
Church Beforinera — The Church of Koine — 
Bapi ists — Swedenborgians — Dniversalists 
— Jews. 

llcthodists of two Kinds; Calrinistio and 
Arminian. 

The Preaching of a Calvinistio Enthusiast — 
nis Contempt of Learning — Dislike to 
sound Morali ty ; why — His Idea of Con- 
version — His Success and Pretensions to 
Humility. 

The Arminian Teacher of the older Flock — 
Their Notions of the Operations and Power 
of Satan — Description of his Devices — 
Their Opinion of regular Ministers — Com- 
parison of these with the Preacher himself 
— A Rebuke to his Hearers ; introduces a 
Description of tUo powerfiU Effects ot the 
Word m Ihe early and awakening Days ot 
Methodism. 


‘ Sects in Heligion f ’ — Yes, of every race 
We nurse some portion in otir favour’d place ; 
Not one warm preacher of one growing sect 
Con say out Borough treats him with neglect ; 
Frequent as fashions, they with us appear, 
And you might ask, ' how Ihiuk wc for the 
year ? ’ 


They come to us as riders in a trade, 

And with much art o.vhibit and persuade. 

Minds are for sects of various kinds docreeil. 
As difl’renl soils arc form’d tor dift’rcnt seed ; 
Some when converted sigh in sore amaze. 
And some are wrapt in Joy’s ecstatic blaze ; 
Others again will change to each extreme, 
They know not why— as hurried in a dream ; 
Unstable they, like water, take all forms, 
Are quick and stagnant ; have their calms 
and storms ; 

nigh on tlie hills, they in the sunbeams glow, 
Tlien muddily they move debased and slow ; 
Or cold and trozeii rest, and neither rise nor 
How. 

Yet none the eool and prudent teacher prize, 
On him they dote who wakes their ecstasies ; 
AYilh passions ready primed such guide Uiey 
meet, t 

And warm and kindle with th’ imparled heal ; 
’Tis he who wakes the nameless strong desire, 
The melting rapture, and the glowing Hie ; 
’Tis he who pierces deep the tortured breast, 
And stirs the terrors, never more to rest. 

Opposed to those we hnve a prouder kind, 
Hash without hcaf, and without raptures 
blind ; 

These our (ilad Tidings unconcem’d peruse, 
i^atch without awe, and witlinut fear refuse : 
The truths, the blessings found in Sacred Writ, 
Call forth their spleen, and exercise tlieii wit ; 
Respect from these not saints not martyrs 
gain. 

The zeal llioy sconi, and they deride the pain ; 
And take their transient, cool, couteniplnous 
view, 

Of that which must ho tried, and doubtless— 
mag tie true. 

Friends of our lailh we hnve, whom doubts 
like these, 

And keen remarks, and hold objections please; 
They grant such doubts haiTS sveaker minds 
oppress’d, 

Till sound convielion gave the troubled rest. 
‘ But still,’ they crj', ‘ let none their cen- 
sures spare, 

They but conflnu tbs glorious hoiics we share ; 
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Fioin doubt, disdain, dorisian, scorn, and lias, 
With five-fold triumph sacred truth shall rise.’ 

Yes ! I allow, so truth shall stand at last, 
And gain fresh glory by the conflict past ; — 
As Solway-Moss (a barren mass and cold. 
Death to the seed, and poison to the fold,) 
The smiling plain and fertile vale o’erlaid. 
Choked the green sod, and kill’d the springing 
blade ; 

Tlial, changed by culture, may in time be 
seen. 

Enrich’d by gulden grain, and pasture green ; 
And these fair acres rented and enjoy’d. 

May those excel by Solivay-Mosi destroy’d.* 
atill must have mourn’d the tenant of tlie 
day. 

Ear hopes destroy’d, and harvests swept away; 
To him the gain of future years unknown. 

The instant grief and suffering were his own : 
So must I grieve for many a wounded heart. 
Chill’d by those doubts which bolder minds 
impart ; 

Truth in the end shall shine divmcly clear. 
But sad the darkness till those times appear ; 
Contests for truth, as wars for freedom, yield 
Ulory and joy to those who gain the field ; 
But still the Christian must in pity sigh 
For all u'ho suffer, <uid uncertain die. 

Here are, who all the Church maintains 
aiiprovc. 

But yet the Church herself they will not love ; 
In angry speech, they blame the carnal tie. 
Which pure Beligion lost her epirit by ; 
IVhat time from prisons, flames, and tortures 
led, 

Bhe slumber’d careless in a royal bed ; 

To make, they add, the Church’s glory shine, 
Bhould Diocletian reign, not Constantine. 

‘ In pomp,’ they cry, ‘ is England’s Church 
array’d. 

Iter cool reformers wrought like men afraid. 
We would liave pull’d her gorgeous temples 
down. 

And spum’d her mitre, and defiled her gorvn ; 
We would have trodden low both bench and 
stall, 

Kor left a tithe remaining, great or small,’ 
Dct m be serious— -Should such trials come. 
Are they tliemselves prepared Ibi martyrdom ? 
tt seems to us that our reformers know 
Th* important work they undertook to do ; 
An priesthood they wero loth to try, 
I,est seal and cegre should with ambition die ; 


To them it seem’d that, take the tenth away, 
Yet priests must eat, and you must feed or 
pay: 

Would they indeed, who hold such pay in 
scorn, 

Put on Iho muzsle when they tread the com ? 
Would they all, gratis, watch and lend the 
fold, 

Nor lake one fleece to keep them from the 
cold? 

Men are not equal, and ’tis meet and right 
That robes and titles our respect excite ; 
Order requires it ; ’tis by vulgar pride 
That such regiu'd is censured and denied ; 

Or by tiiat false enthusiastic zeal, 

That thinks tlie spirit will the priest reveal, 
And slio w to all men, by their powerful speech, 
Who are appointed and inspired to teach ; 
Atas ! could we the dangerous rule believe. 
Whom for their teacher should tho crowd 
receive p 

Since all tho varying kinds demand respect, 
All pte.ss you on to join their chosen seel, 
Although but in this single point agreed, 

• Desert your churches and adopt our creed,’ 
We know full svell how much our forms 
offend 

The burthen’d papist and the simple friend ; 
Him, svho new robes for eveiy service fakes, 
And who in drab and beaver sighs and shakes ; 
He on the priest, whom hood and band adorn, 
Looks with the sleepy eye of silent seom ; 
But him t would not for my friend and guide, 
Who views such things with spleen, or wears 
with pride. 

See next our several seefs, — but first behold 
The Church of Home, who here is poor end 
old; 

Use not triumphant rail’ry, or at iea.sl, 

Isit not thy mother be a whore and beast ; 
Great was her pride indeed in ancient timoa, 
Y’etshall we think of nothing but her crimes ? 
Exalted high above ail earthly tilings, 

She placed her foot upon the neck of kings ; 
But some have deeply since avenged the 
crown, 

And thrown her glory and her honours down ; 
Nor neck nor ear can she of kings command. 
Nor place a foot upon her mvn fair land. 
Among her sons, ivith us a quiet few, 
Obscure themselves, bet ancient slate review ; 
And fond and melancholy glances cast 
On power insulted, and on triumph pass’d : 
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They look, they con but look, with many 


a aiiju. 

On sacred buildings doom’d in dust to lio ; 

‘ On scats,’ they tell, ‘ where priests ’mid 
tapers dim 

Sreathed the warm prayer, or tuned the 
midniglit hymn ; 

Wliero trembling penitents their guilt con- 
fess’d, 

Where svant had succour, and contcitlon rest ; 
There sreary men from (rouble found relief. 
There inon in sorrow found repose from grief : 
To scenes like these the fainting soul retired ; 
Jlovengo and anger in these cells espiicd ; 
Ity pity soot lied, remorse lust half her tears, 
And soften’d pride dropp’d penitential tears. 

‘Then convent-walls and minncry-spirea 
utoso. 

In iilcos'ant spots which monk or ubbul chose 
When counts and barons saints devoted fed. 
And making cheap exchange, had pray’r for 
broad. 

‘ Now all is lost, the earth where abbeys 
stood 

Is layman’s land, the glebe, the stream, the 
wood 5 

Ills oxen low whcio monks telired to eat. 
Ilia cows repose upon tho prior's scat ; 

And wanton doves within the cloisters bift, 
Where the chaste votary warr’d with wanton 
will.’ 

Such is the change they mourn, hut they 
restrain 

The rage of grief, and passively complain. 

We’ve Baptists old and nosv ; forbear to 
ask 

What the distinction — decline the task ; 
This I perceive, that when a sect grows old. 
Converts are tew, and tho converted cold : 
First comes the hot-bed heat, and srhile it 
glows 

The plants spring up, and each with vigour 
grows ; 

Then comes tho cooler day, and though awhile 
The verdure prospers and the bios.som8 smile. 
Yet poor tho Imit, and form’d by long delay. 
Nor svill tlie profits for the culture pay ; 

The skilful gatd’ner then no longer slops. 
But turns to other beds for bearing crops. 

Some Swedenborgians in our streets ate 
found. 

Those wandering walkers on enchanted 
ground ; 


Who in our world can othor worlds survey. 
And speak with spiri ts though confined in clay : 
Of Biblo-myslcries they the keys possess, 
Assured themselves, where wiser men but 
guess : 

’Tie theirs to see around, about, above, — 
Howspirits mingle thoughts, and angels mo ve ; 
Those wbomour grosser views from us oxcludc, 
To them appear — a heavenly multitude ; 
While tho dark sayings, seal’d to men like us. 
Their xiricsts interpret, and their Socks dis- 
cuss. 

But while those gifted men, a favour’d fold. 
New powers exhibit and new worlds behold ; 
Is Ihoro not danger lest their minds confound 
The pure above them with the gross around ? 
May not those Fliuctons, who thus contrivo 
’Twixt licaven above and earth beneath to 
drive. 

When from their Haming chariots they descend, 
The worlds they visit in their fancies blend ? 
Alas ! too sure on both Ihoy bring disgrace, 
Their earth is crazy, and their heav’n is base. 
We have, it seems, who treat, and doubtless 
well. 

Of a chastising, not awarding bell ; 
lYbo are assured that an oftended God 
Will cease to use the thunder and tho rod ; 
A soul oil earth, by crime and folly stain’d, 
When here corrected bos improvement gain’d; 
In olher slate still more improved to grow, 
And nobler powers in happier world to know ; 
New strength to use in each divine employ, 
And, more enjoying, looking lo more joy. 

A pleasing vision ! could wo thus be sure 
Polluted souls would bo at length so pure ; 
The view is happy, wo may think it just, 

It may be true — but who shall add it must ? 
To the plain words and sense of sacred writ, 
WiUi all my heart I reverently submit ; 

But where it leaves me doubtful, I’m afraid 
To call conjecture to my reason’s aid ; 

Thy thoughts, tliy ways, great God ! are not 
as mine. 

And to thy mercy I my soul resign. 

Jews are with us, but foi' unlike to those, 
Who, led by Unvid, warr’d with Israel’s toes; 
Unlike to those whom his imperial son 
Taught truths divine — tho preacher Solomon : 
Nor war nor wisdom yield our Jews delight; 
They will not study, and they dare not fight.* 
I These ate, with us, a slavidi, knavish crew. 

Shame and dishonour lo the immc of Jew ; 
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The poorest masters of the meanest arts, 
With cunning heads, and coid and cautious 
hearts ; 

They grope their ditty way to pettj gains, 
Whiie pooiiy paid for their nefaiious pains. 

Amasing race 1 deprived of land and laws, 
A general language, and a imblio cause ; 

With a religion none can now obey. 

With a reproach that none can take away : 

A people still, whose eommon tics are gone ; 
Who, mi-ic’d with every race, are lost in none. 
What said their prophet ?— ‘ Shouldst thou 
disobey. 

The Lord shall take thee from thy land away ; 
Thou Shalt a by-word and a proverb bo, 

And all shall wonder at thy woes and thee j 
Daughter and son shalt thou, while captive, 
have. 

And see them made the bond-maid and the 
slave ; 

lie, ubom thou loav’st, the Lord thy God, 
shall bring 

War to thy country on an eagle-wing : 

A people strong and dreadful to behold. 
Stem to the young, temorselesa to the old ; 
hCastens whose speech thou const not under- 
stand. 

By cruel signs shall give the harsh command : 
Doubtful of life shalt thou by night, by day, 
For grief, and dread, and trouble pine away ; 
Thy evening-wish, — Would God I I saw the 
sun ; 

Thy morning-sigh,— Would God I the day 
were done. 

Thus shalt thou suller, and to distant times 
llegrct tliy misery, and lament thy crimes.’ • 
A part there are, whom doubtless man 
might trust. 

Worthy as wealthy, pure, religious, just ; 
They who with patience, yet with rapture look 
On the strong promise of the sacred book r 
As untullill’d th’ endearing words they view, 
And blind to truth, yet oum their prophets 
true 5 

WeUiJlea.scd they look for Sion’s coiningstate. 
Nor think of Julian’s boast and Julian’s fate.< 
Mere might I add ; 1 might describe the 
flocks 

Made by seoedars from the ancient stocks ; 
th^sB who will not to any guide submit, 

Her find one creed to their conceptions fit — 
I HadiiSoo(>Viwi|ttdge,insomeibUiggaesast;ay, 
.. tyrnf wuriiUhaa lost the certain way j 


Thou for themselves tlicy curve out creeds and 
laws. 

And weigh Iheir atoms, and divide (heir 
siiaws. 

A sect remains, which though divided long 
In hostile parties, both are fierce and strong, 
.iVnd into each enlists a warm and sealous 
throng, 

iioun as they rose in fame, the strife arose. 
The Calvinislic these, th’ Arminian those ; 
With Wesley some remain’d, the remnant 
Whitfield chose. 

Now various leaders both the parties take, 
.hid the divided hosts their new divisions 
make. 

See yonder preacher ! to his people xioss. 
Borne up a'.d swell’d by labcmacle-gas ; 
Mucli he discourses, and of various points. 
All unconnected, void of limbs and joints ; 
He rails, persuades, oxxfiains, and moves the 
will. 

By Qcrcis bold words, and sli'ong mechanio 
Hkill. 

‘That Gospel, Paul with zeal and love 
mainlain’d. 

To others lost, to you is now uvifiain’d ; 

No worldly learning etui these iwints diseuss. 
Books teach Uiem no b us they are i aught to us; 
lUitorule call us I let tiieir wisest man 
Draw forth his thousands >ui your loaolier cun : 
They givo their moral precepts ; so, they say, 
Did Bpiulolus once, and Seneca ; 

One was a slave, and slaves wo all must bo. 
Until the Spirit comes and sots us free. 

Yet hear you no tiling from such men but 
works ; 

ITiey make (ho riirislian service like the 
Tiuks’. 

‘Hark to tiio ehurehiiian ! day by day he 
cries, 

“ riiildreu of men, be virtuous and bo wise 
Seek patience, justice, lemp’ranoe, meeknesa, 
truUi; 

In age be courteous, be sedate in youth.” — 
So they advise, and when such things he read, 
Howoan we wonder Uiat iheir flocks are dead? 

‘The heathens wrote of virtue, they eotdd 
dwell 

On such light points; in them itmigbt be well. 
They might for virtue strive ; but Iraaintain, 
Our strife for virtue would he proud and vain. 
When Samson carried Gaza’s gates so far. 
Lack’d be a helping hand to hear Uio bar ? 
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'rims the most virloous must, in boiulage 
groan : 

Samson is graoo, and parries ail aloins' 

* Ilear you nol jiripsts Iheit feebip aiiirils 
spend, 

In bidding sinnris turn to God, and mend ; 
To cbeuk their i)assions and (o n aik aright. 
To run the race, and light the glonoui, light ? 
Nay more — to pray, to sludy, to iinproep, 

To grow in goodness, to advance in love ? 

' Oh 1 babes and sucklings, dull o( heart 
and slow, 

Can grace bo gradual ? Can ponvejaion 
grow ? 

The work is done by instantaneous call ; I 
Converts at once aie made, or not at all ; 
Notliing is left to grow, reform, amend ; 

The first emotion is the movement’s end : 

If once forgiven, debt can bo no more ; 

If once adopted, will the heir be poor ? 

The man w ho gains the hronty- thousand prize. 
Does he by little and by little ilse f 
There can no fortune for the soul be made. 
By peddling eares and savings in her trade. 

‘ Why are our sins forgiven ?— Priests reply , 
— “ Because by faith on mercy uo rely ; 
Because, believing, wo repent and pt.ry.”— 
B) this their doctiine ?— then tlioy go astray : 
We’re pardon’d neither for belief nor deed, 
Por faith nor practice, principle nor creed ; 
Not for our sorrow lot our former sin, 

Nor lor our fears alien bettor llwughti, begin ; 
Nor prayers nor penance in the cause avail. 
All strong remorse, all soft coniritiun fail; — 
It is the call t fill that pradaiins us tree. 

In darkness, doubt, and bondage we must bo ; 
Till that asiures us, we’ve in vain endured. 
And all is over a hen we’re once assured. 
‘Tills is conversion First I hero comes 
a cry 

IVliich utters, “ Sinner, thou’cl condemn’d to 
die i ” 

Then the struck soul to every aid repairs, 

To church and altar, ministers and prayers ; 
In vain she strives,— involv’d, ingulf’d in sin, 
>ShD looks for hell, and seems already in: 
When in this travail, the new birth comes on. 
And in an instant every pang is gone ; 

The mighty work is dons without out pains, — 
Claim but a part, and not a part remains. 

'All this experience tells the soul, and yet 
These moral men their pence and farthings set 
Against the tenors of the oounticss debt : 


But such compounders, when they come to 
jail. 

Will find that virlues never serve as hail. 

‘ So much to duties : now lo learning look, 
And see Ihcii priesthood piling book on book ; 
Yea, books of infidels, we’re told, and play^. 
Put out by heathens in fhe wink'd-on days ; 
The veiy letters nro of crooked kind. 

And show Ihe strange perverseness of tlieir 
mind. 

Have I this learning ? When the Lord would 
speak, 

Think ye he needs the Latin or the Greek ? 
Andie 1 withail their learning, when they liso 
To preach, in view Ihe ready aeimon lies ; 
Some low-prired stuff Uiey purcliased at the 
stalls, 

And more like Seneca’s tliaii mine or Paul’s : 
rhildren of bondage, how should tliey explain 
Thespirit’s freedom, while tliey wear a chain ? 
They study words, for meanings grow per- 
plex’d, 

And slowly hunt tor truth from iext to text, 
Tlirough Greek and Hebrew we ihe mean- 
ing .seek 

Of llml within, who every I ongue can speak s 
Tins all can witness | yet the more I know. 
The more a meek and humble mind I show. 
‘ No ; let the pope, the high and mighty 
piiest, 

Ijord to the poor, and .servant to the beast; 
Ta*t bishops, deans, and prebendaries swell 
With pride and fatness till their hearts icbel : 
I’m meek and modest — If I could be proud. 
Tins crowded meeting, lo ! th’ amazing crowd ! 
Your mute attention, and your meek re.spect. 
My spirit’s fervour, and my words' eflect. 
Might star tdi’ unguarded soul ; and oft lo me 
The tempter speaks, whom I compel to flee ; 
He goes in fear, tor ho my force has fried,— 
,‘hich is my power ! hut cun you call it pride ? 
‘No, fellow-pilgrims 1 of the things I’ve 
shown 

T might bo proud, wiwe they indeed my own ! 
But they are lent j and well you know the 
source, 

Of all that ’s mine, and must confide of course ; 
Mine ! no, I err ; ’tis but consign'd to me. 
And I am nought but steward and trustee.' 

Fan other doctrines yon Arminian speaks; 
‘ Seek grace,’ he cries, ‘ tor he shall find who 
seeks.* 
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This is llio ancient stock by Wesley loci ; 
They the pure body, he the reverend head : 
All innovation they jvith dread decline, 

Their John the elder, was tlic John divine. 
Hence, still their moving prayer, the melting 
hymn, 

The varied accent, and tlia active limb ; 
Hence that implicit faith in Satan’s might. 
And their oim matchless prowess in the fight. 
In every act they see that lurking foe. 

Let loose awhile, about the world to go ; 

A dragon flying round the earth, to kill 
The heavenly hope, and prompt the carnal 
will; 

Whomsaintedknightsattackinsinnera’ cause, 
And force the wounded victim from bis paws ; 
Who but for them would man’s whole race 
subdue, 

For not a hireling will the foe pursue. 

’ Show me one churchman svho will rise and 
pray 

Through half the night, though lab’ring nil 
tho day, 

Always abounding— show me him, I say : ’ — 
Thus cries tho proaohor, and he adds, ‘ their 
sheep 

Satan devours at leisure as they sleep. 

Hot so with us ; we drive him from tlie fold, 
For ever barking and for evor bold : 

While they securely slumber, all hie schemes 
Take full efioot, — the devil never dreams: 
Watchful and changeful through tho world 
ho goes, 

And few can trace this deadliest of their foes ; 
But I detect, and at his work surprise 
The sub tie serpent under all disguise 
‘Thus to man's soul the foe of souls will 
speak, 

— “ A saint elect, you can have nought to 
seek; 

Why all this labour in so plain a case. 

Such care to run, when certain of the race ? ” 
All this be urges to the carnal will, 

He knows you’re slothful, and woiild have 
you still ; 

Be this your answer,—" Satan, I will keep 
SllU on the watch till you are laid asleep." 
Thus too tho Christian’s pragteas he’ll to- 
I lard',— 

, " The gates rf mercy are for ever batt’d ; 

driven and so stout, 
thouamd workmen oannot wrench them 


To this deceit you Imvo but one reply,— 
Uivo to the Intlicr of all lies, tho lie. 

‘ A sister’s weakness he’ll by ills surprise, 
His her wild Inugbtov, his her piteous cries; 
And should a pastor at hor sido attend, 
lie’ll use her organs to abuse her friend : 
Those are possessions — unbelieving wits 
Impute tliem all to nature : “ They’re her fits, 
Caused by commotions in the nerves end 
brains ; ’’ — 

Vmn talk 1 hut they’ll bo fitted for their pains. 
‘These are in part the ilia the foe has 
wrought. 

And these tho churchman thinks not worth 
bis thought ; 

They bid the troubled try for peace and rest, 
Compose their minds, and be no more dis> 
treas’d ; 

As well might they command tlie passive shore 
To keep secure, and be o’crlloweil no mote ; 
To the wrong subject is thoir skill applied,— 
To actliko workmen, tlrny should stem the tide. 
‘Those are the ohuroh-physiMans ; they 
are paid 

Witli noble foes for their advice and aid ; 

Yet know they not tho inward pulse to feel, 
To ease the anguish, or the wound to heal. 
With tlie sick sinner, thus thoir work begins, 
“ Do you repent you of your former sins ? 
Will you amend if you revive and live ? 

And, pardon socking, will you pardon give ? 
Hava you belief in what your Lord has done. 
And are you thankful ?— all is well, my son." 

* A svay far diCtorent ours — ^rvo thus surprise 
A soul with questions, end demand replies ; 
‘ “ How dropp’d you first,” I ask, “ tho 
legal yoke ? 

What the first word the living Witness spoke ? 
Perceived you thunders roar and lightnings 
shine. 

And tempests gathering ei'e the birth divine ? 
Did fire, and storm, and earthquake all 
appear 

Before tbat still small voice, What dost Sion 
hers ? 

Hast Ihouby day and night, and soon and late, 
Waited and svatoh’d before Admission-gate ; 
And so a pilgrim and a soldier pass’d 
To Sion's hill through battle and through 
blast? 

Then in thy way didst thou thy foe attack, 
And mad’st tbou proud ApoUyon turn bis 
back?” 
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‘ Ilcarl -searching Ihingf. are these, and 
shake the mind, 

Veu, like the rustling of a mighty ivind. 

‘ Thus srould I ask : — “ Nay, let ma ques- 
tion now, 

How sink my sayings in your bosoms ? how ? 
Feel you a quickening ? drops the subject 
deep ? 

Stupid and stony, no ! you're all uslcop ; 
Listless and lazy, waiting for a close. 

As if at church — Do I allow repose ? 

Am I a legal minister ? do 1 
IVitb form or rubrick, rule or rite comply ? 
Then whence this quiet, tell me, I beseech ? 
One might believe you heard your rector 
preach. 

Or bis assistant dreamer : — Oh ! return. 

Ye times of burning, when the hoar twould bum. 
Now hearts are ico, and you, my freezing fold. 
Have spirits sunk and sad, and bosoms stony- 
cold.” 

‘ Oh 1 notragala lor Ibose prevailing powers. 
Which once began tliis mighty work of ours ; 
When tho wide Sold, God’s temple, was the 
place. 

And birds flew by to catch a breath of grace j 
When •taid frfs timid friends and fiiiuatkiing 
foes. 

Our zealous chief as Paul at Athens rose ; 
Wlien with infernal spite and knotty clubs 
Tbeill-ono arm’d his scoundrcN and liis scrubs; 
And there were flying all around the spot 
Brands at tho prea^er, but they touch’d 
him not; 

Stakes brought to smite him, threaten’d in 
his cause. 

And tongues, attuned to curses, roar'd 
applause ; 

Louder and louder grew his awful tones. 
Sobbing and sighs were heard, and rueful 
groans ; 


Molt women fainted, prouder man express’d 
Wonder and wo, and butchers smote the 
lireast ; 

Eyes wept, ears tingled ; sliffning on each 
hood. 

The hair drew back, and Satan how I’d and fled. 

‘ In that soft season when the gentle breeze 
Rises all round, and swellf, by slow degrees ; 
Till toinpests gather, when through all the 
sky 

The thunders rattle, and the lightnings fly ; 
When ruin in torrents wood and vale deform, 
And all is horror, hurricano, and storm : 

‘So, when thepip, idler in thatgloiioiis lime, 
Than clouds more melting, more than storm 
sublime, 

Dropp’d the new word, there came a charm 
around ; 

Tremoi's and terrors roao upon the sound ; 
The stubborn spirits by his force he broke, 
As the fork’d lightning rives the knotted oak : 
Fear.bopo, dismay, sJi sjgns of shame or grace. 
Chain’d every foot, or featured every face | 
Then took bis sacred trump a louder swell. 
And now they groan’d, they sicken’d, and 
they fell ; 

Again lie eatmded, and we heard (he cry 
Of the word-wounded, as about to die ; 
Further and further spread the conquering 
word, 

As ioud he cried — “ the battle of Hie Lord.” 
Erin tliosc apart who were the soimd denied, 
Fell down instinctive, and in spirit died. 

Nor staid he yet — ^bis eye, his frown, his 
speech. 

Ills very gesture bed a power to teach ; 
With outstretch’d arms, strong voice and 
piercing call, 

He won the field, and made the Dngons fall ; 
And thus in triumph look his glorious way. 
Through scenes of horror, terror, and dismay.’ 
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Say then which class to greater lolly sLooii, 
Tile great in promise, or the poor in hope F 
Be brave, then, for yonr captain is brave, and 
vows roEormalion ; there shall be in 
England seven halfpenny loaves soid for 
a penny ; the three-hooped pot shall have 
feu hoops and I H’ill make it feloiy_ to 
drink small boer : all shall cat and drink 
on my score, and I will apparel them all in 
one livery, that they may agree like 
brothers — . , . and worship mo their lord. 
SfUKSPUiBii, Henry VI, Part II, 
Act ir, So. 2. 

The Evils of the rontesl, and how in part to 
be avoided— The Miseries enduretl by a 
Friend of the Candidate — The various 
Liberties taken with Iiim, who has no 
personal Interest in tho Success — ^The 
iinressonable Expectations of Voters — 
The Censures of the opposing Parly — Tho 
Vicos as well as Follies shown in such Time 
ot Contest— Plans and Gunning of Bloolors 
— Evils which remain after Ihe Decision, 
opposed in vain by tlie Efforts ot llie 
Friendly, and of llie Successful j among 
whom is (he Mayor — Story of his Ad vanco- 
mcnl till ho was raised to tho Government 
of the Borough — ^Thesa Evils not to he 
placed in Balance with tho Liberty ot the 
People, but are yet Subjects ot just Com- 
plaint, 

Yes, our Election’s past, and sve’ro been tree. 
Somewhat as madmen without keepers be ; 
And such desire of freedom has been shown, 
That both the parties wish’d her oil their own: 
All out free smiths and cobblers in the town 
Were loth to lay such pleasant freedom down ; 
To put the bludgeon and cockade aside. 

And let us puss iinliurt and undeSed. 

True I you might then your party’s sign 
produce, 

And so escape with only half tb’ abuse ; 
With half the dang;er as you walk’d along, 
With rage and tbreat’ning but from half the 
throng : 

This you mightdo, and not your fortune mend. 
For whore you lost a foe, you gain’d a friend ; 
And to distress you, vex you, and expose, 
ElecUtui-ffiends ore storse than any foes ; 
The party-cuKO is with tlie canvass past, 
But {lat^-friendship, tor your grief, will last. 


ELECTIONS , 

) 

Friends of all kinds, Ihe civil and tlio rude. 
Who humbly wish, or boldly dare t’ intrude ; 
These beg ot take a liberty to come, 

(Friends should be free,) and make your house 
their home ; 

They know that warmly you their cause 
aspouRB, 

And come to make their boastings and their 
bows : 

You scorn their manners, you their words 
mistrust, 

But you must hear tliem, and they know you 
must. 

One plainly sees a friendship Arm and true, 
Between tlie noble candidate and you ; (• 

So humbly begs (and states at largo the case), 

‘ You’ll think of Bobby and the little place.' 
.Stifling his shame hy drink, a w retch will 
come, 

And prate your svifo and daughter from the 
room ; 

In x>ain you hear him, and at liciu't despise, 
Yet with heroic iiiind your pangs disguise j 
And still in pulicncn lo ihe sol iillend, 

To show what men can hear in serve a friend, 
Ono onlets hungry — not fo be denied, 

And takes his place luid jokes — ‘ Wn’rn nf 
a side.’ 

Yet worse, Iho proser who, upon Ihesirenglli 
Of his one vote, Iiaslalesol three hour.s‘ length; 
This sorry rogue you bear, yet with surprise 
Start at his oaths, .snd sicken at bis lies. 

Then comes there one, and tells in itieudly 
way, 

What tho opponents hi their anger say ; 

All that through hie has vex’d you, all aWe, 
Will this kind friend in pmo ivgard produce ; 
And having through your own offences run, 
Adds (as appendage) what your friends have 
done. 

Bos any female cousin made a trip 
To Gretna-Green, or mote vexatious slip f 
Has your wife’s brother, or your uncle’s son 
Done aught amiss, or is he thought t’ have 
done? 

Is there of all your kindred some who lack 
Vision direct, or have a gibbous back ? , 

From your unlucky name may quips and puns ; 
Bemadeby these upbraiding Qotbs and Huns? , 
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To some great public characfev have you These will aKcot all biibory to condemn 
Assign’d the fame to worth and talents due, And be it Satan laughs, he laughs at them. 
Proud of your praise ?— In this, in any ease. Some too aic pious— One desired the Lord 
Where the brute-spirit may affix disgrace. To teach him wheie ‘ to drop his little word • 
These friends will smiling bring it, and the To lend his vote, where it will proBt bist ; ’ 
while Promotion came not from the east or west • 

You silent sit, and practise tor a smile. But as their freedom had promoted some, ’ 
Vain of their power, and of llioir value sure. Ho should be glad to know w hicli w ay ’twonld 
They nearly guess the tortuios you endure ; come. 

Nor space ono pang— for they perceive yoiu; It was a naughty world, and whoio to sell 
lienrt Ills precious chaigc, was more than ho could 

Goes with the caiiso ; you’d dio bofore you’d tell,’ 

start ; ‘ But jfou succeeded ? ’—true, at mighty 

Do what they may, they’re sure you’ll not cost, 

offend And our good friend, I tear, will think he ’s 

hlcn who have pledged thoir honours to your lost ; 

Iriond. Inns, horses, chaises, dinnois, balls and 

Those friends indeed, who start as in a race, notes ; 

May love tlio .sport, and laugh at this dis- What Oil’d their purses, and what drench’d 
grace ; thoir throats ; 

They have in view the glory and the prize, Tho private pension, and indulgent lease, — 
Not hoed the dirty steps by which they rise; Have all been tranted to these friends who 
But we thoir poor associates lose the fame, Oeec ; 

Though more than partners in the toil and Friends who will hang like burs upon his 
shame. eoat. 

Were this tho whole j and did tho time And boundless judge the value of a vote, 
produce And though (he terrors of tho time be 

But shame and toil, but riot and abuse ; pass’d, 

We might he then from serious griefs exempt. There still remain the scatterings of the 
And view the whole with pit j and contempt. blast! 

Alas 1 but here the vilest passions rule i The boughs are parted that entwined batore, 

It is fleduetion’s, is Temptation’s school i And ancient harmony exists no more i 

Where vices mingle in the odilest ways. The gusts of wrath om peaceful seats deform. 

The grossest slandei and the dirtiest praise; And sadly Hows the sighing of the storm : 
Flattery enough (o make the vainest sick. Those who have gain'd are sorry for the 
And clumsy straiogem, and scoundrel trick; gloom. 

Nay more, your anger and contempt to cause, But they who lust, unwilling peace should 
These, while they Osh for profit, claun come; 

applause ; There open envy, here suppress’d delight, 

Bribed, bought and bound, they banish shame Yet live till lime shall bettor thoughts exioite, 
and fear ; And so prepare us by a six-years’ truce, 

Tell you they’re stanch, and have a soul Again for riot, insult, and abuse. 

sinceie ; Oui worthy mayor, on the victorious part, 

Then talk of honour.and if doubt’s express’d, Oies out for peace, and cries with all his 
Show where it lies, and smite upon the breast. heart; 

Among these svorthies, some at Orst declare He, civil creature 1 ever does his best, 

For svhom they vote ; he then has most to To banish wrath from every voter’s breast ; 

spare ; ‘ For where,’ says he, with reason strong and 

Others hang o& — when comirlg to the post plain. 

Is spurring time, and then he’ll spare the ' W’hcieiathopfpflt? what will anger gain?' 

most : Bis short stout person he is wont to brace 

IVhile soma demurring, wait, and And at last In good broim brood-clotli, edged wiUi two* 
The bidding languish, and the market pass’d ; inch lace, 

OB. S’ 
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When in his seat ! and still tlio coal seems 
new, 

Preserved by common use ot seaman s blue 
He was a fisher from his earliest day, 

And placed his nets within Ihe Borough’s Imy ; 
Where by his skates, his herrings, and ins 

Ho lived, nor dream’d of corporation-doles • ; 
But toiling saved, and saving, never ceased 
Till he had box’d up twelve score pounds at 

Heknewnotmoney’spower, but judged il best 
Safe in his trunk to lot his treasure rest j 
Yet to a friend complain'd : ‘ Sad charge, to 
keep , 

So many pounds, and then I cannot sleep : 

‘ Then put it out,’ replied the friend : — 

‘ What, give 

My money up ? why then I could not live : ’ 

‘ Nny, but for interest place it in his hands. 
Who’ll give you mortgage on his house ot 
lands.’ 

' Oh but,’ said Daniel, * that 's a dangerous 
pUu ; 

He may be robb’d like any other man : ’ 

' Still he is bound, and you may be at rest. 
More safe the money than within your cliost i 
And you’ll lecoivo, from all doduotious clear. 
Five pounds for every hiuidrod, every year.’ 

‘ What good in that ? ’ quoth Daniel, ‘ tor 'lis 
plain. 

If part I take, there can but part remain : ’ 

' What ! you, my friend, so skill’d in gainful 
Iblngs, 

Have you to leam what interest money 
brings P’ 

’ Not so,’ said Daniel, ‘ poifeotly I know, 

He ’s tte most interest who has most to 
show.’ 

' True I and he'll show the more, the more he 
lends; 

Thus be bis weight and consequence extends ; 
Hot drey who bottow must restore each sum, 
And pay for use— What, Daniel, art thou 
dumb ? ’ 

For much amased was that good man — 
* Indeed i ' 

Saidhesnthglad’nlngeye,' will money breed? 


How have I lived? 1 grieve, uilh nil my 
bear!. 

For my late knowledge in (bis preeious art 
Five pounds lor every hundred will he give P 

And then Ihe hundred P 1 begin to live.’— 

he began, and other means he luimd, 

As he went on, to multiply a pound : 

Though blind so long to interest, all allow 
That no man belter uiiderstmids it now : 

Him in our body-corporate we cUose, 

And once among us, he above us rose ; 
Stepping from post to post, he reach’d the 
chair. 

And there he now reposes — that ’s the mayor. 

But ’tia not he, ’tis not the kinder lew. 

The mild, the good, who can our peace renew ; 
A peevish humour swells in every eye. 

The warm are angry, and the cool are shy ; 
There is no more tlie social board at whist. 
The good old partners are with scorn dis- 
miss’d ; 

No more with dog and lanteni comes the 
maid, 

To guide the mistress when the rubber’s 
ploy’d ; 

Sad shifts are made lest ribbons blue and 
reen 

Should al one table, at one lime be seen ; 

On care and merit none will now rely, 

Tis parly sells, what parly-friends must 
buy: 

The wavmesi burgess weaiw a bodgor’s coal, 
And fashion gains less int’rcst than a vote ; 
Uncheck’d llio vintner still his poison vends. 
For ho too votes, and enn command his friends. 

But this admitted ; be it stilt agreed. 

These ill effects from noble cause proceed ; 
Though like some vilo^oxercsoenoes they he, 
Tlio tree they spring from is a sacred tree. 
And its true produce, strength and liberty. 

Yet if wo could Hi’ attendant ills suppress. 
If we could inako tho sum of mischief less ; 
If we could worm and angry men persuade 
No more man’s common comforts to invade ; 
And thnl old ease and harmony re-soat 
ha all our meetings, so in joy to meet ; 
Much would of glory to tho Muse easue. 

And our good vicar would have less to do. 
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LETTER VI. PROFESSIONS— LAW 


Quid leges sine moribus 
Vdnne profiohmt ? 

Hohacjs, Carm, lib. iii, od. 24. 35, 36. 
Vae miscro mihi! Mea nunc fncinora 
Aperiuntur, clam quae speravi fore. 

Plaut. Trueul. Act iv, .Sc. 3, v. 20. 

Trades and Professions of every Kind to be 
found in the Borough — Its Seamen, and 
Soldiers — Lasv, the Danger of the Subject 
— Coddrington’s Offence — Attorneys in- 
creased ; their Splendid Appearance, how 
supported — .Some worthy Exceptions — 
Spirit of Litigation, liow stliaed up— 
A Boy articled as a Clerk ; ids Ideas — 
How this Profession perverts tlie Judg- 
ment — Actions appear tliruugh tiiisHudiuin 
in a false Light — Success tiom honest 
Application — Archer a worthy Character 
— S^oitow a Character of diuerent Kind 
— His Origin, Progress, Success, &c. 

’ Tbades and Professions ’ — ^thcae are themes 
the b]use. 

Left to her Ireedoni, would forbear to 
choose j 

But to our Borough they in truth belong. 
And we, perforce, must take tliom in our song. 

Be it Itien known that we can boast of these 
111 all denoiuiiiations, ranks, degrees; 

All who our numerous wants through life 
supply. 

Who soothe us sick, attend us wlien we die. 
Or for the dead their various talents try. 
Then have we those who live by secret arts, 
By hunting fortunes, and by stealing hearts ; 
Or who hy nobler means themselves advance ; 
Or who subsist by charity and chance. 

Say, of OUT native heroes shall I boast. 
Born in our streets, to thunder on our coast, 
Our Borough-seamen ? Could the timid Muse 
More patriot-ardour in (heir breasts infuse ; 
Or could she paint their merit or their skill, 
She wants not love, alaetity, or will ; 

But needless all, that ardour is their oivn. 
And for their deeds, themselves have made 
them kiunvn. 

Soldiers in arms ! Defenders of our soil ! 
Who from destruction save us ; who from 
spoil 

Protect the sons of peace, who traffic, or who 
toil; 


Would I could duly praise you ; that eacli 
deed 

Tour foes might honour, and your friends 
miglit road ; 

This loo is needless ; you’ve imprinted well 
Your powers, and told what I should feebly 
tell : 

Beside, a Muse like mine, to satire prone. 
Would tail in tliciiies where there is iirulsc 
alone. 

— Law shdll I sing, or what to Law belongs ? 
Alas I tlicre may be danger in such songs ; 
A foolish rhyme, ’lis said, a trilling thing. 
The low found treason, tor it touch’d the 
king. 

But kings bavo mercy, in these happy times. 
Or surely one bad sufter’d for his rhymes ; 

. Our glorious Edwards and our Ilenrys bold ; 
iSo touuh'd, bad kept the reprobate in hold, 

' But lie escaiied,— nor fear, thank Heav’n, 

I have I, 

Who love my king, for such offence to die. 
But I am taught Ihe danger would be much, 
If these poor lines should oiui attorney 
touch — 

(One of those limbs of law w bo’re always here : 
The heads come down to guide I hem twice » 
year.) 

I might not awing indeed, but be in sport 
Would whip a rhymer on from court to com t ; 
Slop biiii in cadi, and make him pay for all 
The long proceedings m tlml dreaded Hall : — 
Then let mj’ numbers flow disoi'eetly on. 
Warn’d by ihe fate of luckless I'oddiington, ■* 
Lest some atloniet/ (pardon me the name) 
Should wound a poor sdlieitor for fame 
One man of law in Georgo the Second'', 
reign 

Was all our frugal fathers would maintain ; 
Ho too was kept for forms ; a man of peace, 
To frame a conlraci, or to draw a lease : 

Ho had a clerk, with whom he used to write 
AH the day long, with whom he drank at 
night ; 

Spare was bis visage, moderate his bill, 

And be so kind, men doubted of has skill. 

• The account of Ceddrington oeonrs In pit 
JfitTOurfaf Maais/rafest he suffered in the reipn 
of Bicbaid UI> 
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Who thinks ot this, with somo amasomont 
SPPS, 

For onp so poor, thipe flourishing at ease ; 

Nay, one in splendour ! — see that mansion 
tail. 

That lofty door, the far-rosoiinding hall ; 

Well-furnish’d rooms, plale shining on the 
board. 

Gay livorled lads, and eollat proudly stored : 

Thou say hon comes it that such fortunes 
oroivn 

These sons of strife, these terrors of the town P 
Lol that small offVoei there th’ incautious 
guest 

Goes blindfold in, and that mainlains the 
rest; 

There in his web, tli’ observant spider iies. 

And peers about tor fat intruding flies ; 

Doubtful at first, ho hears the distant hum. 

And feels them flutt’ring as they nearer come ; 

They huzr. and blink, and doubtfully they 
tread 

On the strong birdlime of the utmost thrond ; 

But when they’re once entangled by the gin. 

With what an eager clasp he draws them in ; 

Not shall they 'scape, till after long delay, 

•And all that sweetens life is drawn away. 

’ Nay, this,’ you cry, ‘ is common-place, the 


‘ What 1 to a neighbouring parish yield 
your cause. 

While you have money, and the nation laws ? 
What 1 lose without a trial, that which tried, 
May— nay it must— be given on our side ? 
All men ot spirit would contend ; such men 
Than lose a pound would rather hazard 
fen. 

What, be imposed on ? No ! a British soul 
Despises imposition, hates control ; 

The law is open ; let them, if they dare. 
Support tlioir cause j the Borough need not 
spate : 

All I advise is vigour ond good-will : 

Is it agreed then ?— Shall I file a bill ? ’ 

The trader, grazier, merchant, priest and 
ail. 

Whoso sons aspiring, io professions call. 
Choose from their lads some bold and subtle 
boy. 

And judge liim fitted tor this gi'uve employ i 
Him a keen old pradli Boner admits. 

To wiito five years and exerciso his wits s 
The youUi has heard — it is in tact bis creed— 
Mankind dispute, that lawyers may be 
feo’d ! 

Jidls, bailiffs, writs, oil lerins and threats ot 
law. 


tale 

Of petty tradesmen o’er their evening-ale ; 
There are who, living by the legal pen. 

Are held In honour, — " honourable men.” ’ 
Doubtless — there ore who hold inanorUU 
courts, 

Or whom the trust of powerful friends sup- 
ports ; 

Or who, by labouring through a length ot 
time. 

Have pick’d their way, unsullied by a ocima. 
These are the few — in this, in every place. 
Fix the litigious rupture-stirring race ; 

Who to contention as to trade are led, 

To whom dispute and strife are bliss and 
bread. 

There is a doubtful pauper, and we think 
’Tis not with us to give him meat and 
drink ; 

There is a child, and ’tis not mighty clear 
Whether the mother liyjd svith us a year ; 
^ tbad's indicted, and dhr seniors doubt 
H iri our prop® boundary or without: 

• Hpltwhat says oitt Attorney? He our friend 
' ltd ^ jiihlj (^d manly to contend. 


Grow now familiar as once top and taw ; 
Rage, hatred, tear, the mind’s severer ills, 
All bring Binployment, all augment his bills i 
As feels the surgeon (or the mangled limb, 
The mangled mind Is but a job tor him i 
Thus taught to think, these legal roasonei's 
draw 

Morals and maxims from their views of law ; 
They cease to judge by procopls taught in 
sclwols, 

By man’s plain sense, or by religious rules ; 
No ! nor by law itself, in truth discern’d. 
But as its statutes may bo warp’d and turn’d i 
How should they judge of man, his word and 
deed, 

They in thirir books ond not their bosoms 
read : 

Of some good act you speak with just ap- 
plause, 

‘ No ! no 1 ’ says he, ‘ ’twould be a losing 
cause ! ’ 


Blame you some tyrant's deed ? — he answers 
'Ngy, 

He’ll get a verdict j heed you what you 

flav> * 
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Thus to conclusions ftom examples led, 

The heart resigns all judgment to Uie head ; 
Law, low ulone for ever kept in view. 

His measures guides, and rules his conscience 
too ; 

Of ten commandments, ho confesses three 
Are yet in force, and tells you which they be. 
As law' instructs him, thus : ‘ Your neigh- 
bour’s wife 

You must not take, his chattels, nor his life ; 
Break these decrees, for damage you must 
pay; 

These you must reverence, and the rest — 
you may.’ 

Law was design’d to keep a stale in peace ; 
To punibli robbery, that wrong might cease ; 
To bo impregnable ; a constant fort. 

To which the weak and injured might resort : 
But these perverted minds its force employ, 
Not to iirolect mankind, but to annoy ; 

And long as ammunition can be found, 

Its lightning flashes and its thunders sound. 

Or law with lawyers is an ample stili, 
Wrought by the passions’ heat with chymie 
skill ; 

While the dre burns, the gains ai'o quickly 
made, 

And freely flow the iwoflts of the trade j 
Nay, when the fierceness fails, these artists 
blow 

The djing fire, and make the embers glow. 
As long as they can make the smaller profits 
flow ; 

At length the process of itself will stop, 

\yhm they perceive they’ve drawn out every 
drop. 

Yet I repeat, there are, who nobly strive 
To keep the sense of moral worth alive ; 

Men who w'ould starve, ore meanly deign to live 
On what deception and chican’ry give ; 

And these at length succeed ; they have their 
strife. 

Their apiireheasions, stops, and rubs in life ; 
Hut honour, application, oaro, and skill, 
Shall bond opposing fortune to ilieir will. 

Of such is Archer, he who kei’iis in awe 
Contending parties by bis threats of law : 
He, roughly honest, has been long a guide 
In Borough-business, on the conquering side j 
And seen so much of both sides, and so long, 
He tiunks the bias of man’s mind goes wrong : 
Thus, though be ’s friendly, he is still severe 
idurly though kind, suspiolously sincere s 


So much he’s seen of baseness in the mind, 
That, while a friend to man, he scorns man- 
kind ; 

He knows tho human heart, and sees with 
dread. 

By slight temptation, how the strong are led ; 
He knows how interest can asunder rend 
The bond of parent, master, guoi'dian, friend, 
To form a new and a degrading tie 
Twivt needy vice and tempting villany. 
Sound in himself, j’et when such flaw s appeal , 
He doubis of all, and learns that self to fear ; 
For wliere so dark tho moral view is grawn, 
A timid conscience trembles for her own ; 
The pitchy taint of gencial vice is such 
As daubs the fancy, and you dread tho touch. 

Far unlike liiin was one in former times. 
Famed for the spoil he gather’d by his crimes ; 
Who, while his brethren nibbling held their 
prey. 

He like an eagle seized and boro the whole 
away. 

Swallow, a poor attorney, brought his boy 
Up at bis desk, and gave him his employ ; 
He would have bound him to an honest trade, 
Could preparations have been duly made. 
The clerkship ended, both the sire and son 
Together did what business could be done ; 
Sometimes Uioy’d luck to stir up small dis- 
putes 

Among tbeir friends, and raise them into suits; 
Tliough close and hard, the father w as content 
With this resource, now old and indolent : 
But bis young Swallow, gaping and alive 
To fiercer feelings, was resolved to tlirive : — 
‘ Father,’ he said, ‘ but lltlle can they win, 
Who hunt in couples where tlie game is thin ; 
T.,et ’s part in peace, and cacli pursue his gain 
Where it may start — our love may yet 
remain.’ 

Tho parent growl’d, he couldn’t think that 
love 

Made the young cockatrice bis den remove ; 
Bill., taught by habit, he the truth suppress’d, 
Forced a frank liiuh, and said he ‘ tiioiight it 
best.’ 

Nut long they’d parted ere dispute arose j 
The game Uiey bunted quickly made them 
foes : 

Some house, the father by his art had won. 
Seem'd a fit cause of contest to the son, 
Who raised a claimant, oiid then found a way 
By n slanoh witness to secure his prey. 
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The people cui'sed him, but in times of need 
Trusted in one so certein to succeed : 

By law’s dark by-ways he had stored hU mind 
With wicked knowledge, how to oheal man- 
kind. 

Few are the freeholds in our ancieni (own ; 

A copy-right from heir to heir came down, 
From whence some heat arose, when ihere 
was doubt 

In point of heirship ; but the Arc went out, 
Till our attorney had the ait to raise 
The dying .spark, and blow it to a blase ; 

For (his he now' began his friends to (rea( ; 
nis way to starve them was to make them eat. 
And drink oblivious draughts— to his ap- 
plause 

It must be said, he never starved a cause ; 
He’d roast and boil’d upon his board ; the 
boast 

Of half his vlclims was his boil’d and roast ; 
And these at every hour : — ho seldom took 
Aside his client, till he’d praised his cook ; 
Nor to an oMce led him, there in pain 
To give his story and go out again ; 

But flrst, the brandy and the chine were seen, 
And then the business came by starts be- 
tween. 

‘ Well, if ’tis so, the house to you belongs ; 
But have you money to redress those wrongs F 
Nay, look not sad, my friend j if you’ie cor- 
rect, 

you’ll find the friendship that you’d not 
evpecU’ 

It right the man, tho house was Swallow’s 
. own ; 

If wrong, his kindness and good-will were 
sliown ; j 

* Hogue I ’ ‘ Villain ! ’ ‘ , Scoundrel ! ’ cried 
tile losers all ; 

Up let them cry, for what would that recall ? 
At length he left us, took a village seat, 

And like a vulture look’d abroad tor meat ; 
The Borough-booty, give it all Us praise. 
Had only served the appetite to raise ; 

But if from simple heirs he drew their land, 
He might a noble feast at Will command ; 
Slalt he proceeded by his former rules, 

His bait, their pleasures, when ho fish’d for 
fools [— 

Flagons and haunebes on bis board were 
placed, 

Ahd sitbtte ovnrtee look’d like IhougUUoss 
waster ' 


Most of his friends, though youth from him 
had fiod. 

Were young, were minors, of (heir sires in 
dread ; 

Or those whom widow’d mothers kept in 
bounds, 

And check’d I heir generous rage for steeds 
and bounds ; 

Or such as f ravell’d ’cross Ibo land to view 
A Christiiui’s conflict with a boxing Jew: 
Some too had run upon Newmarket heath 
With so much speed that they were out of 
breatli ; 

Others had tasted claret, till they now 
To humbler port would turn, and knew not 
bow. 

All these for favours would to Swallow run, 
Who never sought their thanks for ail he’d 
done ! 

He kindly look them by the hand, then bow’d 
Politely low, and tlius his love avow’d — 

(For he'd .t way that many judged polite, 

A cunning dog — he’d lawn before he’d bite)— 

‘ Observe, my friends, Ibo frailly of our 
race 

When age unmans us — let mo stale a case ; 
There ’s our friend lUiperl— wo shall soon 
redtoas 

His presonl evil— drink to out micoess— 

I flattor not i but did you over see 
Limbs hotter turn’d ? a iiretlior boy llian lie ? 
His senses ail acute, bis passions sucli 
As nature gave — she never does too mucit j 
His Uio bold wish the enp of joy to drain. 
And strength to bear it without qualm or pain, 
‘ Now view his father os he dozing lies, 
Whose senses wake not when ho opes his eyes; 
Who slips and shuflles when lie moons to walk. 
And lisps and gabbles if he Ides to talk ; 
Feeling he’s none, be could as soon destroy 
The earth Itself, as aught it holds enjoy ; 

A nurse attends him to lay straiglit his limbs. 
Present his gruel, and respect bis whims ; 
Now shall this dotard from our hero hold 
Bis lands and lordships ? Sliall he hide his 
gold? 

That which he cannot use, and dore not .show. 
And will not give— why longer should he owe ? 
Yet, 'twould be murder should we snap the 
locks. 

And take the tiling ho worships from the box ; 
So let hiai dote and dream : but, till he die, 
Shall not OUT generous heir receive supply ? 
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Vor oror bitting on the river’s brink, 

And ever thirsty, shall he fear to drink ? 

The means are simple, let him only wish* 

Then say ho ’a willing, end I’ll fill his disli.’ 

They all aiiplauded, and not least the boj. 
Who now replied, ‘ It fill’d his heart with 
joy 

To find he needed not dehv’ranoe crave 
Ot death, or wish the justice in the grave ; 
Who, while he spent, would every art retain 
01 luring home the scatter’d gold again ; 

Just as a fountain gaily spirts and plays 
With what returns in still and secret ways.’ 
Short was the dream of bliss | he quickly 
found, 

Ills tattler’s acres all ware Swallow’s ground. 
Yet to those arts would other heroes lend 
A willing ear, and Swallow was their friend ; 
Ever successful, some began to think 
That Satan help’d him to his pen and ink ; j 
And shrewd suspicions ran about the place, 

‘ There was a compact ’—I must leave the 
case. 

But of llie parties, hod the fiend been one. 
The business could not have been speedier 
dune ; 

.Still when a man has angled day and night, 
The silliest gudgeons will refuse lo bite i 
So Swallow tri^ no more j but it they came 
To seek his friendship, that cemnin’d the 
same ; 

Thus ho retired in pcooe, and some would 
say 

He’d balk’d his portnei', and had leiu'n’d to 
pray. 

To this some zealots lent an oar, and sought 
Itow Swallow felt, then said ' a change is 
wrought ; ’ 

'Tw’as true there wanted all the signs of grace, 
But there were strong professions in Iheir 
place I 

Then too, the less that men from him expect, 
The more the praise to the converting sect; 
He had not yet subscribed to all their creed, 
Nor own’d a call, but he confess'd the need : 
His acquiescent speech, his gracious look, 
That pure attention, when the bretluvii spoke. 
Was all contrition, —he had felt the wound, 
And with confession would again be sound. 


True, Swallow’s board had still the sump- 
tuous treat ; 

But could ttiey blame ? the warmest zealots 
eat : 

He drank— 'twas needful his poor nerves to 
brace ; 

He swore — ’twas habit ; he was grieved — 
’twas grace ; 

What could they do a new-born zeal to nurse ? 

‘ His wealth ’s undoubted — let him hold our 
purse ; 

He’ll add his bounty, and the house we'll raise 
Hard by the ehurrb, and gather all her 
strays ; 

We’ll watch her shineis as they home retire, 
And pluck tlie brands from the devouring 
fire.’ 

Alas I such speecli was hut an empty 
boast ; 

The good men reckon’d, hut without their 
host i 

iSwallow, delighted, took the trusted store. 
And own’d Hie sum ! they did not nsk for 
mote, 

Till more was needed ; when they call’d toi 
aid— 

And had it ? — No, Iheir agent was afraid ; 

‘ Could he but know to whom he should 
refund. 

He w mild iiiosl gladly — nay, he’d go beyond j 
But when such numbers claim’d, when some 
were gone, 

And others going — he must hold it on ; 

The Lord would help them ’—Loud Iheir 
anger grew, _ 

And while they thicat’ning from his door 
withdrew, 

He bow’d politely low, and bade them all 
adieu. 

But lives the man bj whom such deeds are 
done ? 

Yes, many such — ^but Sw'ullow’s race is run ; 
His name is lost,— for though his sons have 
name, 

It is not his, they all escape the shame ; 

Nor is there vestige now oi all he had, 

His means are wasted, for bis heir was mad, t 
Still we of Swallow as a monster speak, 

I A bard bad man, who prey’d upon the weak. 
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lam mala flnissem lalo, Bed ctedula vilani 
Spes fovet, et fore eras aeinpor ait melius. 

Tipullub, lib. ii. vi, vv. 20 , 21 . 

He fell to jug?le, cant, and cheat 

For as those fowls that live in water 
Are never wet, he did but amalter ; 
ivhato’er he labour’d to appear. 

His understanding still was clear. 

A paitry Avretcb he had, halt-starved, 

That him in place of aany served. 

Butles’s Hudihras, Part II, Canto III, 
218 - 232 , 323 , 324 . 

The Worth and Excellence of the true Physi- 
eian — ^Merit, not the sole Cause of Success 
— ^Modeaof advancing Reputation— Motives 
of medical Men for publishing their Works 
— The great Evil of Quackery— Present 
State of advertising Quacks— Their Hazard 
—Some tail, and why — Causes of Success 
— How men of Understanding are prevailed 
upon to have Hecoursa to Empirics, and 
to permit their Names to be advertised — 
EvUs of Quackery i to nervous Females : 
to Youtli: to Infants — History of nn 
advertising Empiric, &c. 


Nssr, to a graver tribe we turn our view, 

And yield t^ praise to worth and soienco due; 
But this with aeriouB -words and soboi stylo, 
For these are friends with whom we seldom 
smile ; 

Iloipors of men* they’re ooU’d, and wo confosB 
Theirs the deep study, theirs tlie lucky guess ; 
We own that numbers join with care and skill, 
A tcmpei'afe judgment, a devoted will ; 

Men ryho suppress their feelings, but who feel 
The piunful symptoms they delight to heal; 
Patient in all their trials, they sustain 
Tile starts of passion, the reproach of pain ; 
With hearts affected, but with looks serene. 
Intent they wait through all (he solemn 
scene ; 

Glad if a hope shoutd ru,e from nature’s strife, 
To aid their skill and save As lingering life ; 
l^ut this must virtue’s generous effort be, 
spring from nobler motives than a tee : 
Tq plmieiana of the soul, and these, 
i^hi^,^^|tietresa‘d for safety, hope, and ease, 

* O^ifOtatm por orheni dicor. 


But as physicians of that nobler kind 
Hare their svarm zealots, and their sectaries 
blind ; 

So among these for knowledge most renown’d, 
Aro dreamers strange, and stubborn bigots 
found : 

Some, loo, admitted to tills honour’d name, 
Have, without learning, found a way to fainej 
And some by leaniing — young pliysicians 
urito. 

To set their merit in the fairest light ; 

With them a treatise is a bait that draws 
Approving voices — ’tis to gain applause. 

And to exalt them in the public view. 

More than a life of worthy toil could do. 
When ’tis proposed to make the niiin re- 
nown’d. 

In every ago, eonvenient doubis abound ; 
Convenient themes in every period start. 
Which he may treat with all the pomp of art ; 
Curious coiijeetures ho may always make, 
And oitlicr side of dubious questions take : 
lie may a system broach, or, it he please. 
Start new opinions of mi old diseiwe i 
Or may some simplo in tho woodland trace. 
And be its patron, till it rims ils rnco ; 

As rnstio damsels from their woods are ivon, 
And live in splendour till their raco he run j 
It weighs not muoli on what Ihoiu powers ho 
shown. 

When all his purpose is to make thorn knoivn. 
To show the world what long experience 
gains, 

Kequireii not oourage, though it calls tor pains ; 
But at life's outset In inform mankind, 

Is a hold cBort of a valiant mind. 

Tlic great good man, for noblest cause, 
display's 

Wliat many lubour-s laugbt, and many days ; 
These sound instruciion from experience 
give. 

Tile others show us how they moan to live ; 
That they have genius, and’ they hope man- 
kind 

Will to its efforts be no longer blind. 

There are beside, svhom powerful friends 
advance, 

Whom fashion favours, person, patrons, 
ohonce : 
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And inuiil Mgha lo bcc a foi'timo inado 
By daring raalmess or by dull parade. 

Bui tlieio are trifling rvila ; llicre is uno 
IVbicli walkb unclicuk’d, and iriimiplis in the 
j>uu ; 

There uas a time, when ae beheld the quaik. 
On public btage, the bcen&ed trade allaclt ; 
ITe made Ins labour’d bpcceh with poor 
parade ; 

And then a laughing zon} len I him aid : 
idimling we pasb’d him, but we telt the while 
Pity 30 much, that boon a'e ceased to smile ; 
Abbured Urat fluent bpeecli and flow’ry vebt 
Oibguibed the troubles of a man dihtresb’d. 

But now our quacks are gameaf ern, and they 
play 

With craft and skill to ruin and betray ; 

With monstrous promise they delude the 
mind. 

And lliriro on ail that tortures human-kind. 

Void of all honour, avaricious, rash, 

The daring tribe compound their boasted 
trash — 

Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop or pill j 
All tempt the sick to trust the lying bill ; 

And twenty names of cobblers turn’d to 
squires, 

Aid the bold language of Ibese blusbless liars. 
There are among tbcm those svho cannot 
read, 

And yet they’ll buy a patent, and succeed ; 
Will dare to promise dying suflerers aid, 

For who, w’licn dead, can threaten or up- 
braid ? 

With cruel avarice still they recommend 
More draughts, more syrup to the journey’s 
end : 

' I feel it not ; ’ — ‘ Then take it every hour : ’ 

‘ It makes me worbC ; ' — ‘ Why then it shows 
its power; ’ 

‘ I feat to die j ’ — ‘ Lot not your spirits sink, 
You’re always safe, while you believe and ! 
drink.’ 

How strange lo add, in this nefarious trade, 
That men of parts are dupes by dunces made : 
That creatures, nature meant should clean out 
streets, 

Have purchased lands and mansions, parks 
and seats ; 

Wrotolics with eouscienoeso obtuse, they leave 

Their untaught sons their parents lo deceive ; 
And when they’re laid upon their dying-bed, 
h'o thought of murder comes into their head j 
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Nor 0110 revengeful ghost to them appears. 
To till the soul lulh penitential feais. 

Yet not the wliole of this imposing Irain 
Their gaideiia, scats, and carriages obtain j 
tliiefly, indeed, tliey to the robbers fall. 

Who ate most lltted to disgrace them all : 

But there is hazard— patents must be bought. 
Venders and puffers tor the poison sought ; 
And then in many a paper through the year. 
Must cures and eases, oaths and proofs ap- 
pear ; 

Men snatch’d from graves, as they uere 
dropping in. 

Their liingi eough’d up, their bones pierced 
through their skin ; 

Their liver all one scirihus, and llie frame 
Poison’d with evils whiih they dare not name; 
Men who spent all upon physieiuns’ fees. 
Who never slept, nor had a moment’s ease, 
Arc now as roaches sound, and all as brisk as 
bees. 

If tlie sick gudgeons to the bait attend. 
And come in shoals, the angler gains his end ; 
But should the advertising cash be spent. 
Ere yet the town has due attention lent, 
Then bursts the bubble, and llie hungry cheat 
Pines for the bread he ill deserves to eat ; 

It is a lottery, and he shares iierliaps 
The rich man's feast, or begs the pauper's 
scraps. 

From iiowerful causes spring th’ empiric’s 
gains, 

Man’s love of Ute, bis weakness, and his pains ; 
These first induce him the vile trash to trj’, 
Then lend his name, lhat other men may 
buy: 

This love of life, which in our nature rules, 
To vile imposture makes us dupes and tools ; 
Then pain compels th’ impatient soul to seize 
On promised hopes of instantaneous ease ; 
And weakness too with every wish complies, 
Worn out end won by importmiities. 
Troubled willi something in your bila or 
blood. 

You lliink your doctor docs jou lit llo good; 
And, grown impatient, you require in haslo 
'The nervous eordial, nor dislike the taste ; 
It comforts, heals, and strengthens; nay, 
jou think 

It makes j ou belter every time j'Cu drink ; 
'Then lend your name’— jou'ro loth, but 
yet confess 

Its powers ate great, and .so you acquiesce ; 
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Yofc think a inoniBiit, ero your uonii' you lend, 
With whoso ’tla placed, and what you recom- 
mend ; 

Who tipples brandy will sojne comfort feel. 
But will he to the med'cine set hio seal ? 

Wait, and you’ll find the cordial you acliniu' 
lias added 'luel to your fever’s fire : 
iSay, should a robber chance your purse to 
spare. 

Would you the honour of the man declare ? 
Would you anUt his purpose ? swell his 
crime ? 

Besides, he might not spare a seuoiid time. 

(lompassioii sometimes sets the fatal sign ; 
The man was poor, and humbly begg’d a 
lino ; 

Else how should nobio names and titles back 
The spreading praise of some advont’rous 
quack 'i 

But he the moment watdies, and entreats 
Your honour’s name, — your honour johis tlie 
cheats ; 

You judged the med’cine harmless, and you 
lent 

Whatbelp you could, and ivith tho best intent; 
But can It please you, thus to league with all 
Whom he can beg or bribe to swell the scrawl ? 
Would you these wtappere with your name 
adorn, 

IVbich hold the poison for tho yet unborn P 
Ho oiass escapes them — from tho poor 
man's pay. 

The nostrum takes no trilling part away ; 
See I thosa square patent bottles from the 
shop, ^ 

Now decoration to the cupboard’s top j 
And there a favonrite hoard you’ll find within, 
Companions meet I the julep and the gin. 

Time too with oasb is wasted ; 'tls the fate 
Of real helpers to be call’d too late ; 

This find the sick, when (time and paUence 
gone) 

Death with a tenfold terror hurriea on. 

Suppose the cose surpasses human skill. 
There comes a quack to flatter weakness still ; 
What greatej evil can a flatterer do, 

T^an from blmself to take the sufferer’s view ? 
To (urn jftoin soared thoughts his reasoning 
powers. 

And xob a sinner of his dying boors ? 

Vet this fljey dwe, and craving to the last, 
'm pop*’# *wong bondage hold their viotim 
futt 


For soul or body no concern have they. 

All their inquiry, ‘ Can the patient pay ? 
And will he SM allow draughts until his dying 
day ? ’ 

Observe what ills to nervous females flow, 
lYhen ttie heart flutters, and the pulse is low ; 
It once induced these cordial sips to try. 

All fed the ease, and few the danger fly ; 

For while obtain’d, of drams they’ve all the 
lorce. 

And when denied, then drams are the resource. 

Nor these the only evils — there are those 
Who tor tho troubled mind prepare repose ; 
They write : the young are tenderly address’d. 
Much danger hinted, much concern express’d ; 
They dwell on freedom lads are prone to take, 
Wliicli mokes die doctor tremble lor their 
sako ’, 

8tUl if the youtliful patient will but trust 
In one so kmd, so pitiful, and just ; 

If he will take the tonic all the timo. 

And hold but moderate intercourse with 
erhno ; 

Tho sage will gravely g^ve his honest word, 
That strength and spirits shall bo both re- 
stored ; 

In plainer English— it you mean to sin, 

Fly to the drops, and inslanidy begin. 

Who woiUd not lend a sympathizing sigh. 
To hoar yon infant’s pity-moving cry ? 

That feeble sob, unlike ^e new-born note. 
Winch camo with vigour from tho op’ning 
throat ; 

When air and light first rush’d on lungs and 
eyes, 

And there was life and spirit in the cries ; 
Now an abortive, faint attempt to weep 
Ib oil we hear ; sensation is asleep ; 

The boy was healthy, and at first express’d 
His feedings loudly, when he fail’d to rest j 
When cramm’d with food, and lighten’d 
every limb, 

To cry aloud, was what pertain’d to him ; 
Then the good nurse, (who, had she borne 
a brain. 

Had sought tire oauss that made her babe 
complain,) 

Hob all bet efforts, loving soul I applied. 

To set the cry, and not the cause, aside ; 
She gave her powerful sweet without remorse. 
The Aeeping cordial— sho had tried its force, 
Repeating oft ; tho infant freed from pain, 
Rejected food, but took the dose again, 
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Sinking to sleep ; while she her joy exptese’d, 
That her dear charge could sweetly take his 
rest; 

Soon may she space her cordial ; not a doubt 
llemains, but quickly he will rust without. 

This moves our grief and pity, and we sigh 
To think what numbers from these causes 
die ; 

But what contempt and anger should wo show, 
Sid we the lives of these impostors know 1 
Ere for the world's I left the cares of school, 
One I remember who assumed the fool ; 

A part well suited — when the idler boys 
Would shout aroimd him, and he loved the 
noise ; 

They call’d him Neddy ; — Neddy had the art 
To play with skill his ignominious part ; 
When he his tribes would lor sale display, 
And act tlie mimic fur a schoolboy’s pay. 
For many ycani he plied his humble trade. 
And used his tricks and talents to persuade ; 
The felloiv barely read, but chanced to look 
Among the fragments of a tatter’d book ; 
Where after many efforts made to spell 
One puaaling word, ho found it omjmtl ; 

A potent thing, 'twas said, to cute the ills 
0/ ailing lungs — the oxymel of squills ; 
S(iu!lla be procured, but found the bitter 
strong, 

And most unpleasant; none woidd take it 
long; 

But the pure acid and the sweet would 
inako 

A med’eine numbers would for pleasure take. 

There was a follow near, an artful knave, 
Wio know tlic plan, and much assistance 
gave; 

He rvrote the puffs, and every talent piled 
To make it sell i it sold, and then ho died. 

Now all the profit fell to Ned’s control. 
And Fride and Avarice quatrell’d foe his 
soul; 

IVhen mighty profits by tho trash were made, 
Fride built a palace, Avarice groan’d and 
paid ; 

Fride placed the signs of grandeur all about. 
And Avarice bart’d his friends and children 
out. 

Now see him doctor ! yes, the idle fool. 
The butt, the robber of Ibo lads at school ; 


Who then knew nothing, nothmg since ac- 
quired. 

Became a doctor, honour’d and admired ; 
His dross, his frown, his dignity were such, 
Some who bad known him thought his kiion- 
ledge much ; 

Nay, men of skill, of apprehension quick, 
Spite of their know'ledge, trusted him wiien 
sick : 

Though he could neither reason, it rite, nor 
spell. 

They jet had hope his ttiu.li would make 
them well ; 

And while they scorn’d his parts, they took 
his oxymei. 

Oh ! when his nerves had once received a 
shock, 

.Sir Isaac Now ton mighi have gone to Bock i * 
Hence unpositions of tlie grossest kind. 
Hence thought is feeble, understanding blind | 
Hence sums enormous by those cheats are 
made. 

And deatlis umumiber’d by their dreadful 
trade. 

Alas 1 in vain is my contempt express’d, 
To stronger passions aro thoirwoi'ds address’d; 
To pain, to fear, to terror their appeal, 

To those who, weakly reasoning, strongly 
feel. 

What then our hopes ?— perhaps there 
may by law 

Be method found, tliesc pests to unib and 
awe ; 

Vet In Uiis land of freedom, law is slack 
With any being to commence attack ; 

Then let us trust to science — there are those 
Wlio con their falsehoods and their frauds 
disclose, 

All their vile trash delect, and their low 
tricks expose ; 

Perhaps their numbers may in time confound 
Tlieir arts — as acoiqiions give themselves the 
wound i 

For when these curers dwell in every place, 
While of tho cured we uol a man can trace, 
Strong truth may then tho public mind per- 
suade. 

And spoil the fruits of this nefarious trade. 

* All emplifc wlie jroiirtV/iiif at tho same time 
with tills gieat man. 
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Non posdidentem multa voeavi'ris 
Iteule beatum : reotUib oeouinil 
Nomoii Bcati, jui Ueorum 
Muneribus aapiciiler uli, 

Uuramquo callet paupeilwn pati. 

IIoB. Carat. Ub. iv, 1), vv. -lu— 19. 
\on uxor salviim to vuU, non lllius : oimira 
Vicini odoriint ; noli, pueri atque puollae. 
Miraris, cum tu araento post omnia ponaa, 
rii namo rta(!.stot, queiu non nioroark, 
ninorem ? 

lion. Hat lib. i, Sal. i, vv. 8-1-7. 
Non propter vitam faoiunt palrimonU qni- 
dain, 

Scd vitio caeci propter pntriuionia rivunt. 

JovENAii, Sal, xii, vv. 50, 51. 

No oxtensivo Manufactories in the Borougb : 
yet considerable Fortunes made there — 111 
judgment of Parents in disposing ol their 
Hons — ^Tho best educated not The most 
likely to succeed— Inslaneo-^Wunl of 
.Success compensated by the lenient Power 
of some Avocations— The N.vturnlist— 
The 'IVeiiver an Entomologist, &c.— A 
Prize-Flower — Story of Walter and William. 

Of manufactures, trade, inventions rare, 
Stcain-lowera and looms, you'd know oiir 
Borough’s share — 

'Tis small : we boast not these rich subjects 
here, 

Who hazard thrice ten thousand pounds a 
yestj 

tVe’ve no luigo buildings, where incessant 
noise 

Is made by springs and spindles, gh'Is and 
boys i 

Where, 'mid such thundering sounds, Uro 
maiden’s song 

Is * Harmony In Uproar ’ ‘ all day long. 

Still common minds witlr us in common 
trade. 

Have gain’d more wealth than ever student 
mode; 

And yet a Uiorcliant, when be gives his son 
His qotlege-leamlng, thinks hie duty done; 
A way to wealth ho leaves his boy to find, 
just when he ’» mode lor the discovery blind, 
jones and his wile pcrcelvt^ thoir elder 

Took to fdg leatnlug, and it gave them joy j 


This they I'ncuiiragcd, and wore bloss’d to see 
Tlmir sou iv fellow with a high degree ; 

A living fell, he married, .md his .sire 
Declared ’twas all a talhcr could require j 
Children then bless’d them, and when letters 
came, 

The parents proudly told each grandchild’s 
name. 

Moantimo the sons at home in trade were 
placed, 

Money their object — just tha faflier’s taste ; 
Saving he lived and long, and when ho died, 
He gave them all his fortune tu divide ; 
‘Martin,’ said he, ‘ at vast expenso wa, 
Unght ; 

He g.iin’d liis wish, and has llio ease ho 
sought.’ 

Thus the good priest (I lie {'lu'istian- 
scholar 1) llnd.s 

What esUinulo is made by vulgar minds ; 
He secs bis brothers, who liad every gift 
Of thriving, now assisted in flndr lliritt ; 
While he whom learning, hiihils, all prevent, 
Is largely niiilet lor each iinperlinient. 

Yet let us own that trade Inw mucli of 
dianee, 

Not all Iho oavetul by their care ndvaueo j 
With the same parts end prospecto, one a sent 
Builds for biiusoll ; oiiu llmls it in the Floel. 
Then to the wealthy you will soe denied 
Comforts and joys lliat with Iho poor abide ; 
There are who labour Ihrougli the year, and 
yet 

No more have gain’d than — not to bo in 
debt; 

Wild still maintain Uio same laborious course. 
Yet pleasure hails them from some favourite 
source ; 

And health, amusemonls, children, wife or 
friend. 

With life’s dull visws thoir consolations blend, 
Not these alone possess the lenient power 
Of soothing life in the desponding hour ; 
Some favourite studies, some delightful oaro. 
The mind, with trouble and distresses, share; 
And by a ooin, a flower, a verse, a boat. 

The stagnant spirits have been set afloat ; 

I They pleased atfirst, and then Uiohabitgrow, 
1 Till the lond heart no higher pleasure knew { 
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Till, fvoni all oarea and oilier eoraforta treed, 
Th’ impoi'taiil nolhing look in life tlio lead. 

With all Ilia phlegm, it broke a Dutchman’s 
heart. 

At a vaat price, with one loved root to imrt ; 
And toya like these fill many a British mind. 
Although their hearts are found of firmer 
kind. 

Oft have I smiled the happy pride to see 
Of humble tradesmen, in their evening glee; 
tVhen of some pleasing, fancied good jios- 
sess’d. 

Each grew alert, was busy, and was hless’d ; 
Whether the call-bird yield (lie hour’a delight. 
Or, magnified in niieroscope, (he mite ; 

Or whether tumblers, croppers, earriens seize 
The gentle mind, they rule it mid (hey please. 

There is my friend the Weaver ; strong 
desires 

lleign in his breast ; ’(is heauly he lulmires : 
iSee I to the .shady grove lie wings his way. 
And feels in hope (he raptures of the day — 
Eager lui looks ; and soon, to glad his eyes. 
From the sweet bower, by nature form’d, 
arise 

llriglil troops of virgin mollis and frosh-bom 
Initterflh's ; 

Who broke that morning from their half- 
year’s sleep, 

To fly o'er fiow’rs where they were wont to 
creep. 

Above the .sovereign oak, a so voycign skims, 
Tlie purple Einp’ror, strong in wing and 
limbs i 

Tliere fair ramilla lakes her flight serene, 
Adonis bine, and Papliio silver-queen ; 

Will every filmy fly from mead or bower. 
And hungry Spliins who threads the honey'd 
flower ; 

Pile o’er the Larkspur’s bed, where sweets 
abound. 

Views ev’ry bell, and hums Ih’ approving 
sound ; 

Poised on her busy plumes, with fooling nice 
She drasvs from every flower, nor trios a floret 
twice. 

He fearsno bailiff’s wrath, no baron’s blame, 
His is untax’d and undisputed game ; 

Nor less the place oi curious planlho knows ; * 
He both his Flora and his Fauna shows ; 
For him is blooming in its rich array 
The glorious flower whicit bore the palm 
away ; 
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In vain a rival tried bis utmost art. 

His was tile prize, and joy o’erflow’d his heart. 

‘ Tins, this ! is beauty ; cast, I pray, youi 
eyes 

On this my glory ! sec the grace 1 the size ! 
Was ever stem so tall, so stout, so strong. 
Exact in breadth, in just proportion, long ! 
These brilliant hues ave all distinct and clean, 
No kindred (iul, no blending streaks between ; 
This is no shaded, iun-off,“ pin-eyed ‘ thing, 
A king of flowers, a flower for F.ngland’s 
king; 

I own my pride, and thank the favouring star. 
Which shed .such heauly on my fair Bizarre.”® 
Thus may llie jioov the cheap indiilgeiiee 
seize, 

Wliile (lie mos( weiillliy pine and ]jrtiy for 
ease; 

C'onleni not aluiiys waits upon success, 

And more may he enjoy wlio profits less. 

Waller and William look(lheir father dead) 
Jointly Ihe trade to which they bolli were 
bred ; 

Wlien fix’d, they married, and they quickly 
found 

With due success tlielr lionesUabours crown’d; 
Few were their losses, but although a few. 
Waller w'as vex’d, and somewhat peevish 
grew : 

‘ You put your trust in every pleading fool,’ 
Said he to William, and gresv strange and coot. 

‘ Brntiier, torliear,’ he answer'd ; ‘ take your 
due. 

Nor let my lack of caution injure you ; ’ 

Half friends Ihey parted, — better so to close, 
Than longer wait to part enlirely foes. 
Walter had knowledge, jirndencc, jealous 
care ; 

He let no idle Tiew.s his bosom sliare ; 

He never thought nor felt for other men — 

■ Let one mind one, and nil arc minded tlien,' 
Friends he re.spected, and believed them just, 
But they xrcre men, and he would no man 
triiiit ; 

Ho tried and watch’d liis peojfie day and 
night,— 

The good it harm’d not ; for Ihe had 'twas 
right : 

lie could tlieii Iramoux-s bear, nay dlsrespeel, 
But he could yield no pardon to neglect ; 
That all about him xrere of him afraid, 
‘Was right,’ lie said— ‘so should we be 
Obey’d,’ 
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These meroUant-maxims, much good- 
fortune too, 

And ever keeping one grand point in view. 
To vast amount his once small portion drew. 

William was kind and easy ; ho complied 
With all requests, or grieved when he denied ; 
To please liis wife he made a costly trip. 

To please his child he let a bargain slip ; 
Prone to compassion, mild with Uia diatross’d. 
He bore with all who poverty profess’d. 

And some would ha asaist, not one svould he 
arrest. 

He had some loss at sea, bad debts at land. 
His clerk absconded with some bills in hand, 
And plans so often fail’d Uiat he no longer 
plann’d. 

To a small house (his brotlior’s) he withdrew. 
At easy rent — the man was not a Jew ; 

And there his losses and his cares he bore. 
Nor found that want of wealth could make 
him poor. 

No, he in fact was rich ; nor could he move. 
Hut he was follow’d by fho looks of love ; 

All ho hod suffer’d, every former grief, 

Mode those around more studious in relief ; 
He saw a cheerful smile in every f.iee. 

And lost all thoughts ot error and disgrace. 

Pleasant it was to sec them in their walk 
Bound their small garden, and to hear them 
talk; 

Free ate their children, but their love refrains 
From all offence — ^nono murmurs, none com- 
plains ; - 

Whether a book amused them, speech or play, 
Their looks were lively, and their hearts were 
gay; 

There no forced efforts for delight were made, 
Joy came with prudence, and without parade ; 
Their common comforts they had all in view. 
Light were their troubles, and their rviebos few: 
'Thrift made them easy tor the coming day, 
Beliglon took the dread of death away ; 

A cheerful spirit still insured content. 

And love smiled round them wheresoe'er they 
went. 

Walter, meantime, with all his wealth’s 
Increase, 

Oalh’d many points, but could not purchase 
peace ; 

When he withdrew from husinSM tor an hour, 
^sbtndgad^FKeseoce, ail confessed hta power ; 
. sopfj&k afflsoMiont received instead 

nutd jQVe-repelllng dread ; 


He look’d around him — ‘ Harriet, dost thou 
love ? ’ 

‘ I do my duty,’ said the timid dove ; 

‘ Good Heav’n, your duly ! prithee, toll me 
now — 

To love and honour — ^was not that your vow ? 
Come, my good Harriet, I would gladly seek 
Your inmost thought — Why can’t the woman 
speak ? 

Have you not all things ? ’ — ‘ Sir, do I com- 
plain ? ’ — 

‘ No, that ’s my part, which I perform in vain ; 
I want a simple answer, and direct — 

But you evade ; yes I 'tis as I suspect . 

Come then, my children I Walt ! upon your 
knees 

Vow tlmt you love mo.’ — ‘ Yes, sir, if you 
please.’ — 

' Again ! by Heav’n, it mads me ; I require 
Love, and they’ll do whatever I desire ! 
Thus too my people shun mo ; I would s^iend 
A tliousand pounds to get a single friend ; 

I would be happy — I have moans to pay 
For love and friendship, and you run oway : 
Ungrateful creo tures ! m liy , you seem todreod 
My very looks ; I know you wish me dead. 
Gome hither, Nancy I you must hold me dear; 
Httlier,Isay ; why I what have you 1o feat? 
You see I’m gentle— Como, you triller, rome ; 
My God I ebo trembles I Idiot, leave the rooml 
Madam I your children hato me ; I suppose 
They know their cue : you make them nil my 
foes ; 

I’ve not a friend in all the world — ^not one : 
I’d be a bankrupt sooner ; nay, ’lis clone ; 
In every better hope of life I fall, 

I You’re all tormentors, and my house a jail ; 
^ Out of my sight I I’ll sit and make my will— 
What, glad to go f stay, devils, and be still ; 

1 Tis to your undo’s cot you wish to run, 

To learn to live at ease and be undone ; 

Him you cun love, who lost his whole estate, 
And I, who gain you fortimes, have your hate : 
’Tis in my absence, you yourselves enjoy j 
Tom! are yon glad to lose me? tell mo, boy: 
Yes 1 does he answer ? ’ — ‘ Yes ! upon my 
soul ; ’ 

‘ No awe, no feat, no duty, no control 1 
Away 1 away I ten thousand devils seize 
All I possess, and plunder where they please I 
What ’a wealth to me ? — yet, yes I it gives 
me sway, 

And yon shall feel it — Go I begone, I say.’ 
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Interpone tuis interdum gaiulia curh, 

Ul possis ammo quemvib aufietre laborctn. 

OAT'OLIi. lib. ill. 

. . , Noatra fatcaciL 
Laxaliurque cbelya, virps inutigat alilqua 
Tempestiva qiiias, major post otia virtus. 

STATitra, Hijh. ub. iv. 4, vv. 32-31. 
lamquo mare ot lellua nullum diacrimen 
habebant ; 

Omnia pontus erant: dcerant quoquo litloia 
ponto. 

Ovid, JU etamorph. lib. i, vv. 291, 202. 

fommon Amuaemcnls o( a Dathing-placa 
— ^Morning Hides, Walka, &e. — Company 
resorting to the Town — BiHerent Cfioice 
ot Lodgings — Cheap Indulgeiieoa— Sea- 
side Wmka — Wealthy Invalid — Summer- 
livening on the Sands — Sea Produetions — 
‘ Wafer parted from the Sea ' — Winter 
Views aerene — In what Caaos to he avoided 
— Sailing upon the River — A small Islet 
of Sand oft tlie Const— Visited by Company 
—Covered by the Flowing of the Tide— 
Adveniure in that Place. 

Op out amuaemcnla ask you ? — We amuse 
Ourselves and friends witii aea-aido walks and 
views, 

Or lake a morning ride, a novel, or the news ; 
Or, seeking nothing, glide about the street. 
And so engaged, with various parlies meet ; 
Awhile we stop, discourse ot wind and tide, 
Bathing and books, the raille, and tbe ride, 
Thus, with itie aid which shops and sailing 
give. 

Life passes on ; ’tia labour, but we live. 

When evening comes, our invalids awake, 
Kei ves cease to tremble, heads forbear to acli^ 
Then cheerful meals the sunken spirits raise, 
Cards or tbe dance, wine, visiting, or plays. 

Soon as the seasoncomes, and crowds arrive. 
To their superior rooms the wealthy drive ; 
Others look round for lodging snug and small. 
Such is their taste— they’ve hatred to a hsU ; 
Hence one his tav’rite habitation gets, 

The briok-floot’d parlour which the butcher 
lets ; 

Where, through his single light, he may regard 
The various business ot a common yard, 
Bounded by backs of buildings form’d ot clay, 
By stable, sties, and coops, et-oaetera. 


The needy-vain, themselves awhile to shun, 
For dissipation to these dog-holes run ; 
AVhero each (assuming petty pomp) appeors, 
And quite forgets the shopboaid and the 
shears. 

For them are cheap amusements : they 
may sli]) 

Beyond the town and lake a private dip j 
When they may urge that to be safe they 
mean, 

Tliey’ve heard there ’a danger in a light 
machine ; 

They too can gratis move the quays about, 
And gather kind replies to every doubt j 
There they a pacing, lounging tribe may view. 
The atrangei’s guides, wlio’ve little else to do j 
Tile Borough’s placemen, where no mote they 
gain 

Than keeps them idle, civil, poor, and vain. 
Then may the poorest with the wealthy look 
On ocean, glorious page of Nature’s book 1 
May see its varying views in every hour. 

All softness now, then rising with all power, 
As sleeping toinvlto, or tbreal’ning to devour i 
’Tis this which gives us all our choicest views ; 
Its waters heal us, and its shores amuse. 

See ! those fiur nymphs upon that rising 
strand, 

Yon long salt lake has pm led from the land ; 
Well pleased to press Qiat path, so clean, so 
pure, , 

To seem in danger, yet to feel secure ; 
Trifling with terror, while they strive to shun 
The curling billows ; laughing as they run ; 
They know the neck that joins the shore and 
sea, 

Or, oh 1 how changed that fearless laugh 
would he. 

Observe bow various parties take their way, 
By sea-side walks, or make tbe sand-hills gay ; 
There group’d are laughing maids and sighing 
swains. 

And some apart who feel unpitied pains; 
Faina from diseases, pains which those who 
(col, 

To the physician, not the fair, reveal ; 

For nymphs (propitious to the lover’s sigh) 
Leave these poor patients to complain and 
die. 
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Lo ! whore on that huge anchor sadly loans 
That sick tall figure, lost in other soencs j 
IIo late from India’s cliiiie imiialicnt aail'd, 
There, as his lortime grow, his spirits tail’d ; 
For each delight, in search of wealth he went. 
For ease alone, the wealth acquirerl is spent— 
And spent in voin ; enrich’d, aggrieved, ho 
secs 

The envied poor possess’d of joy and ease : 
And now he flies from place to place, lo g.vin 
Stirongth tor enjoyment, and still flics in vain : 
Mark I with what sadness, of that pleasant 
crew, 

Boist’rous in mirth, he lakes a transient view ; 
And fixing then his eye upon Uie sea, 

'Thinks what has been and what must shortly 
he; 

Is it not strange that man should health 
destroy, 

For joys that come when he is dead to joy ? 

Now is it pleasant in the summer-eve. 
When a broad shore retiring waters leave, 
Awhile to wait upon the firm fair sand, 

AVhen all is calm at sea, all still at land ; 

And there the ocean’s produce to cxidore. 

As floating by, or tolling on the shore ; 

Those living jollies ‘ which the flesh inflame, 
Fierce as a nettle, and from Uial its name ; 
Soma in huge masses, some that you may 
. bring 

In the small compass of a Indy’s ring ; 
Figured by hand divine — there 's not a gem 
Wrought by man’s art to be compared to 
them ; 

Soft, brilliant, tender, through tho wave they 
glow. 

And make the moonbeam bdghter whero they 
flow. 

Involved in sea-wrack, here you And a race, 
Which science doubting, knows not where to 
place ; 

On shell or stone is dropp’d the embryo- 
seed. 

And quickly vegetates a vital breed.* 

While thus with pleasing wonder you in- 
spect 

Treasures the vu^r in their scern reject. 
See as they float along tb’ entangled weeds 
Slowly wprcach, upborne on bladdery beads ; 
' Writ till fixoy land, and you shall then behold 
The fleiy sparks those tangled Irons’ infold, 
Myriads of living points * i lb’ unaided eye 
Can but the fire and not the foini descry. 


And now your view uiion tlio ocean luru, 
And there tho splendour of iho waves disporn j 
Cast hill a stone, or strike ihi'iii with an oar. 
And you sh.ill fl.uues wllhiii tiic deep e.vploro ; 
Or scoop the stream phosphoric as you slaiid. 
And the cold fliiiiies shall flash along your 
hand ; 

When, lost in wonder, you shall walk and 
gar.e 

On woods that sporkle, and on waves that 
blozo.* 

Tho ocean too has winter-views serene. 
When all you see through densest fog is seen ; 
When you enn liear the fishers near at hand 
Distinctly speak, yet sec not whero they 
stand ; 

Or sometimes them and not their boat discern. 
Or half-conceal’d some figure at the stern ; 
Tlie view’s all hounded, and from side to 
side 

Your utmost prospect hut a tew ells wide ; 
Boys who, on shore, lo sea the pebble oast. 
Will hcor it strike agaRiist the viewiesa mast; 
While tho stern boatman growls his fierce 
disdain. 

At whom ho knows not, whom he threats in 
vain. 

’Tis pleasant ihen lo view the nets float 
past, 

Net aflor net till you have, seen tho last j 
And as you wait till nil beyond you slip, 

A boat comes gliding from an anchor’d ship, 
Breaking tho silence with tho dipping oar, 
And their own tones, ns labouring for Ihe 
shore ; 

Those measured tones which wiUi the scene 
agree, • 

And give a sadness to serenity. 

All scenes like these tlio tender maid should 
shun. 

Nor to a misty beach In autumn nm ; 

Much should she guard against the evening 
eold. 

And her slight shape with fleecy warmth in- 
fold ; ' 

This she admits, but not with so much ease 
Gives up the night-walk when th’ attendants 
' please : 

"Her have I seen, pale, vapour’d through the 
day. 

With otowded parties at tlie midnight play ; 
Faint in the morn, no powers eould she exert ; 
At night irith Pam delighted and alert ; 
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In a small shoji slie ‘s lafllecl \rllli u crowd, 
Urciilhcd the thick air, and cough’d and 
huigh’d aloud ; 

She who will tremhlo it her eye explore 
‘ The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps 
on floor ; ’ 

Whom the kind doctor charged with shaking 
head. 

At early hour to quit the beaux for bed : 

She has, contenming tear, gone down the 
dance. 

Till she perooived the rosy morn advance j 
Then has she wonder’d, tainting o’er her tea, 
ller drops and julep should so useless be : 
Ah ! sure her joys must ravish every sense. 
Who hnj's a portion at sueli vast expense. 

Among those joys, ’tis one at eve to sail 
On the broad river with a favourite gale ; 
When no rough waves iqion the bosom ride. 
Hut the keel cuts, nor rises on the tide ; 

Pate from the stream the nearer gunwale 
stands, 

Where )ilayful children ■♦rail their idle hands : 
Or strive to oateh long gtas.sy leaves that 
float 

On either side ot the impeded boat ; 

What tune the moon arising shows the mud, 
A sinning border to the silver flood : 

When, by her dubioas light, the meanest 
views. 

Chalk, stones, and stakes, obtain Ibe richest 
hues ; 

And when the cattle, as they gazing stand. 
Seem nobler objects than when view’d from 
land : 

Then anchor’d vessels in the way appear, 
And sea-boys greet them as they pass — 
' What cheer ? ’ 

The sleeping shell-ducks at the sound arise. 
And utter loud their unharmonious erics ; 
Fluttering they move their weedy beds 
among. 

Or instant diving, hide their plumeloss young. 

Along the wall, returning from the town. 
The weary ruetio homeward wanders down ; 
Who stops and gazes at such Joyous crew. 
And feels his envy rising at the view ; 

Tie tholightspeech and laugh indignant hears, 
And feels more press’d hy want, more vex’d 
by fears. 

Ahl go in peace, good fellow, to thine 
home, 

Hor fancy these escape the general doom ; 


(lay os they seem, he sure with them are 
hearts 

With sorrow tried ; there ’s sadness in their 
ports : 

If thou coiildst see them when they think 
alone. 

Mirth, music, friends, and these amusements 
gone; 

Couldst thou discover every seovol ill 
That pains their spirit, or resists their will ; 
Couldst thou behold forsaken Love’s distrc-ss, 
Or Envy’s pang at glory and success. 

Or Beauty, conscious ot tiiu spoils of Time, 
Or Ciuilt alnrm’d when Memory shows the 
crime ; 

All that gives sorrow, terror, grief, and 
gloom : 

Content would elieer thee trudging io lliine 
home.' 

There arc, ’tis true, who lay their cates 
aside. 

And bid some hours in culm enjoyment gl de; 
Perchance some fair-one to the sober night 
Adds (by the sweetness of her song) delight j 
And, as the nnisie on the water floats. 

Some bolder shore returns the soften’d notes ; 
Then, yontli, beware, for all around conspiru 
To banish caution and to wake desire j 
The day’s amusement, feasting, beauty, wine, 
These accents sweet and this soft hour com- 
bine, 

Wlien most unguarded, then to win that heart 
ot thine; 

Hut see, they laud I the fond enchantment 
flies. 

And in its place life’s common views arise. 

Pometimes n party, row’d from town, will 
land 

On a small islet form’d of shelly sand, 
la'll by the wnler when the tides arc low, 
Itul which the floods in their return o’erflow' ; 
There will they anchor, pleased awhile to 
view 

The watery waste, a prospect wild and new } 
The now receding billows give them space, 
On either aide the growing shores to pace ; 
And then returning, they contract the scene, 
Till small and smaller grows the walk belwcenj 
As sea to sea approaches, shore to shores, 
Till the ne.xt ebb the sandy Isle reslotcs!. 

Then what alarm ! what danger and dis- 
may. 

If uU their trust, their boat should drift away ; 
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And once It happen’d— gay the friends ad- 
vanced, 

They walk’d, they ran, they play’d, they enng, 
they danced ; 

The urns were boiling, and the cups wont 
round, 

And not agrave or thoughtful face was found; 

On the bright sand they trod with nimble 


feet, 

Dry shelly sand that made the summer-seat ; 
The wondering mows flew fluttering o’er the 
head. 

And WaTOS ran. softly up their shining bed. 

Some form’d a party from (he rest to stray, 
Pleased to collect the trifles in their way ; 
ll^ese to behold they call their friends nroimd, 
No Wends can hear, or hear another sound ; 
Alarm’d, they hasten, yet perceive not why, 
Nut Oatoh the fear that quickens ns they fly. 

Fpr lo ! a lady sago, who paced the s.ind 
With her fair children, one in cither hand, 
jhtsntonhome, had turn’d, and saw the boat 
supp’d from her moorings, and now far 
afloat ; 

l^egozcd, she trembled, and though falnthcr 
call, 

Itsetm’d, like thunder, lo confound them all. 
'J^r sailor-guides, the boatman and bis 
mate, 

&a/i drank, and slept regardless of their slate ; 
i^Awabe I ’ they cried aloud ; ‘ Alarm the 
L, . shore I 

^ut ali, or never shall wo reach it more I ’ 
no Shout tlie distant land can reach, 

E ^e'behold them from the foggy beach : 
dn, they join m one loud powerful ory, 
Bhn cease, and eager listen for reply ; 
a^came — the rising wind blew sadly by: 
f shout once mors, and then they turn 
aside, 

rhow quickly flow’d the coming tide ; 
n. each cry they And the ivaters steal 
rstrange prison, andnewhorroas feel; 
plftdier foot on the contracted ground 
f flflws fall, and dreadful is the sound; 
*nd yet loss the sinking isle beonme, 

wailing, sveeping, wrath, and 
a 

been there, with spitll strong and 


Who could observe, ns he prepared to die, 

I He might have seen of hearts the varying kind 
i And traced the movement of each diffeieiit 
j mind : 

I He might have seen, that not the genile maid 
I Was more than stern and liaughly man afraid; 
Such, calmly grieving, will their fears sup- 
press. 

And silenl prayers to Mercy’s tin one address ; 
While fiercer minds, impatient, angry, loud. 
Force fheir vam grief on tlie reluctant crowd : 
The party’s pation, sorely sighing, cried, 

‘ Why would you urge me ? I at first denied,’ 
Fiercely they answer’d, ‘ Why will you com- 
plain. 

Who saw no danger, or was warn’d in vain ? ’ 

A few essay’d the troubled soul to calm. 

But dread prevail’d, and anguish and alaiin. 
Now rose tlie water through the lessening 
sand. 

And they seem’d sinking while iliey yet could 
stand ; 

The aim went down, they look’d from side to 
side. 

Nor aught except the gathering sea deseiied ; 
Dark and more dark, more wet, more eold It 
grew. 

And the most lively iiade lo hope adieu ; 
Children, by love then lifted from tlie seas, 
Felt not the water at the parents’ knees. 
But wept aloud ; the wind increased the 
sound. 

And the cold billows as they broke around. 

‘ Once mote, yet once again, with all out 
strength, 

Cry to the land — we may he beard at lengUi.’ 
Vain hope, if yet unseon I but hark ! on oar, 
That sound of bliss 1 comes dnsllingito their 
shore ; 

Still, still the water rises, ‘ Haste ! ’ they cry, 
‘ Oh I hurry, seamen ; in delay we die : ’ 
(Seamen were these, who in their ship per- 
ceived 

The drifted boat, and tliiis her erew relieved.) 
And now the keel just cuts the cover’d sand, 
Mow to the gunwale stretches every band : 
Mth trembling pleasure ail confused embark, 
And kiss the tackling of their welcome ark ; 
' While the moat giddy^ as they reach the shore, 
' Think of their danger, and their fion adore 
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Non inter lances mensaaque nitcntes, 
Cum stupet insanis acies fulgoiibus, et cum 
Acolmis falsis animus meliora reeusat ; 
Verum hie impransi mecum disquinto. 

Hor. Sat. li, lib. 3, vv. 4-7. 

0 piodiga rerum 
Luxuries, numquam parro conlenta paratis, 
Bt quacsitoium terra pclagoque ciborum 
Ambitiosa fames et lautae gloria mensae. 

Lucaw, lib. IV. 873-a. 

Sed quae non piosuntsinguia, multa juvant. 

Orin, Sem. ^mar. v. 420. 
Rusticus Bgricoiam, miiea [era beila gerentem, 
Bectorem dubiae navita ptippis amat. 

Ovid, Ponf. lib. ii, w. 61, 62. 

Desire of Country Gentlemen for Town As- 
sociations — Book-eiubs — Too much of 
literary Character expected from them 
— ^Literary Conversalion prevented s by 
Bcastmg : by Cards — Good, notiritbstand- 
ing, results— Card-club with E-igemeae 
resorted to — Players— Umpires at the 
Whist Table— Petulances of Temper there 
discovered — Free-and-easy Club i not per- 
fectly easy or tree — Freedom, bow inter- 
ruptod— The superior Member— Terniina- 
tion of the Evening — Drinking and Smok- 
ing Clubs — ^The Midnight Conversation 
of the delaying Membeis — Society of the 
poorer Inhabitants: its Use; gives Pride 
and Consequence to the humble Charaoter 
— Pleasant Habitation of the frugal Poor 
— Sailor roturning to his Family — ^Free- 
masons’ Club — ^iflie Mystery — ^What Us 
Origin — Ita professed Advantages — Gtigg> 
ana Gregorians — A Kind ot Masons — 
Reflections on these various Societies. 


You say you envy in your calm retreat 
Our social meetings ; — 'tis with joy wo meet; 
In these our parties you are pleased to And 
Good sense and wit, with intercouise of mind ; 
Composed of men, who read, reflect, and 
write, 

Who, when they meet, must yield and share 
delight ; 

To you our Book-club has peculiar charm, 
For which you sicken in your quiet farm j 
Here you suppose us at our leisure placed, 
Enjoying freedom, and displaying taste ; 
With wisdom cheerful, temperately gay, 
Pleased to enjoy, and Willing to display. 


If thus your envy gives your ease its gloom, 
Give wings to fancy, and among us come. 
We’re now assembled ; you may soon attend — 
I’ll introduce you— ‘ Gentlemen, my friend.’ 

‘ Now aic you happy ? you have pass’d a 
night 

In gay discourse, and rational doligbl.’ 

‘ Alas ! not ao : for how can mortals think, 
Or thoughts exchange, if thus fhey eat and 
drink P 

No ! I confess, when we had fairly dined. 
That was no time tor intercourse of mind j 
Tiiere was each dish prepared with skill 
t’ invite. 

And to detain the struggling appetite j 
On such occasions minds with one consent 
Are to the comforts ot the body lent ; 

There was no pause — the wine went quickly 
lound. 

Till struggling Fancy was by Bacchus bound ; 
Wine is to wit os water thrown on file. 

By duly sprinkling both are raised the higher { 
Thus largely dealt, the vivid blase Ihej' choke. 
And all the genial flame goes oS in smoke,’ 

‘ But when no more your hoards these loads 
contain, 

When wine no more o’erwhelms the lahourlng 
brain. 

But serves, a gentle stimulus ; we know 
How wit must sparkle, and bow fancy flow.’ 

It might be so, but no such club-days come ; 
We always find these dampers in the room ; 
If to converse were all that brought us here, 
A few odd members would in turn appear ; 
Who dwelling nigh, would saunter in and out, 
O’erlook the list, and toss tlie books about ; 
Or y aiming read them, walking up and down, 
Just as the loungers in the shops in town ; 
Till fancying nothing wouLd their minds 
amuse, 

Tiiey’d push them by, ond go in search of 
news. 

But our attractions are a stronger sort, 
Tile earliest dainties and the oldest port ; 

All enter then with glee in every look, 

And not a member thinks about a book. 

Stillletmeown,tberearesomevacanthours, 
When minds might work, and men exert their 
powers » 
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Ere wine to lolly spurs tUe giddy guest, 

But gives (0 wit its vigour and its zest ; 

Then might mp reason, inighl in turn display 
Our several talents, and be wisely gay j 
We might— but who n tame discourse regards, 
When whist is named, and we behold the 
c irds ? 

We from that time are neither grave nor 
gay j 

Our thought, our care, our business is to play : 
Fix’d on tliese spots and figures, each attends 
Much to his partners, nothing to bis friends. 

Our public cares, the long, the warm dehate. 
That kept our patriots from their beds so late ; 
War, poaee, invasion, all we hope or dread, 
Vanisli like dreams when men forsake their 
bed ; 

And groaning nations and contending kings 
Are all forgotten for these painlod tilings : 
Paper and paste, vile figures and poor spots, 
Level all minds, pliilosophera and sots ; 

And give an equal spirit, pause, an.l loreo, 
Join’d with peculiar diction, to discourne : 

‘ Who deals ?~you led— svc’re three by cards 
— had you 

Honour in hand ? ' Upon my honour, two.’ 

Hunr after hour, m>n thus contending sit. 
Grave without. seme, and pointed svithoiit wit. 

Tims it appeals these envied clubs po.is<»as 
Wo eevtaiii moans of suaial happiness j 
Te’’ there’s a good that flows from soencj like 
these — 

Man meets M'lth mm at leisure and at ease ; 
We to OUT neighbours amt otir equals come. 
And rub off prldo that man coiatracti at 
home; 

For there, admitted master, he is prone 
To claim attention and to talk alone : 

But here he msets avith noitli.*r son laor 
spouse ; 

Wo bumble cousin to his bidding bows ; 

To his raised voice his neighbours’ voices 
rise, 

To his high look as lofty look replies j 
When much he speaks, he finds that ears are 
closed, 

And certain signs Inform him avUen he ’s 
prosed ; 

Here tdi the value of a listener know, 

Abd elaim, In tuna, the favour they bestow. 
Ho pleasure gives the speeuli, when all 
‘ Wpa^Idepeak, 

, And dll in vain n nvll bearer seek. 

k 1. 


To ehaiice alone ave owe (lie Iree discouise, 

ill vain you piirpase svlul you eaimot force; 

Tis iilien Iho favoiirilc lliemes unhidden 
spring, 

That fancy soars avitli Such iinwoiuied asdng ; 

Then may you call in aid the moderate glass, 

But lot it slowly and impronaptcd pass ; 

So shall there nil things lor the end unile, 

And give tliat hour of rational delight. 

Men to their clubs repair, tlicmselves to 
please, 

To care for nothing, nnd to take their ease ; 

Tn fact, for play, for nine, tor nesvs tliey 
come : 

Discourse in I'liarcd witli friends or found at 
iiome. 


Hut cards avilh books are incidental filings; 
We’ve nights devoted to lliese queens and 
kings : 

Then il aie clioose the social game, ave may ; 
Now ’tis II duty, nnd we're boimil to play ; 
Not ever meeting of tlie social kind 
Wan more engaging, yet lind less of mind. 

Our engor jiiirtles, aihnn llie lunar light 
Throws its full rndlance on file leslive night. 
Of either sox, aiitli punctual liuvry come. 
And fill, willi one nccuvd, an aiiiple room ; 
Pleased, the fresli packs on clolh of green tliey 
sec. 

And seizing, hnndtn witli preluding glee; 
They droav, they sit, tliey .sliullle, eiil anti 
deal ; 

Like friends assembled, but like foes to feel t 
But yet not all, — a Imppier few liave joys 
Of mere nmuscinent, and tlieiv cards are toys ; 
No skill nor art, nor fretful hopes have tliey. 
Bill avhile their friends are gaming, laugh and 
play. 

Others there are, the veterans of the game, 
Wlio oave their pleasure to their envied tame ; 
Through many a year, with hard-con lesteo 
strife, 

Have they attain’d this gloiy of their life : 
Such is that ancient burgess, whom in vain 
Would gout and fever on his couch detain ; 
And that large lady, who resolves lo come, 
Though u first fit has warn’d her of her 
doom ! 

These are as oracles i in every cause 
They settledoubte, and their decrees arelaws; 
But all are troubled, when, with dubious look, 
Diana questions what Apollo spoke, 
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Here avaricG first, tbo keen desire of gain, 
Hides in each lioarl, and worka in every 
brain ; 

Alike the veternn-diimcti and virgins feel, 

Nor care n hat gray-beards or ivhat slrlplmgs 
deal ; 

Sex, age, and station, vanish (roin their vien, 
Ami gold, their sov'reign good, the iningted 
crowd pursue. 

Hence they are jealous, and as rivals, keep 
A watchful eye on the beloved heap ; 
Meantime diserelion bids the tongue be siall. 
And mild good-humour strives with strong 
ill-will i 

Till prudence fails; when, all unpatient 
grown. 

They make their giiof, by their suspicions, 
known. 

‘ Sir, I protest, were Job himself at play, 
He’d rave to see you throw your cards away ; 
Not that I care a button — not a pin 
For what I lose ; but ire had cards lo win : 
A saint in heaven would grieve to see such 
hand 

Cut up by one who will not luulersland.’ 

‘Compiainofmo 1 and so you might indeed. 
If I had venturml on that foolish lead. 

That fatal heart— but I forgot jour play — i 
Some folk hare ever throw n their hearts ! 
away.’ | 

' Yes, and their diamonds ; I have heard of 
one 

AVho made a beggar of an only son.’ 

‘ Better a beggar, than to see him tied 
To art and spite, to insolence and pride.' 

‘ Sir, were I you, I’d strive to be polite. 
Against my nature, for a single nighi.’ 

‘So did you strive, and, madam 1 ivith 
success ; 

I knew no being wo could censure less 1 ’ 

Is tills too much ? alas I iny peaceful muse 
Cannot with half their virulence abuse. 

And hark ! at other tables discord reigns, 
With feign’d contempt for losses and for 
gains ; 

Passions awhile arc bridled ; then they rage, 
In waspish youtli, and in resentful age ; 

With scraps of insult—' Sir, when next you 
play, 

Befieot whose money ’tis you throw away 
No one on earth can less sucli things regemi, 
But when one’s partner doesn’t know a 
card ’ 


‘ I scorn suspicion, ma’am, but while jou 
stand 

Behind that lady, pray keep down jour 
hand.' 

‘ Uood heav’n, levoke ! lemembcr, if the 
set 

Be lost, in honour jou should pay the debt.’ 

‘There, there’s jour money; but, while 
I have life, 

I’U never more sit down with man and wife ; 

They snap and snarl indeed, but in the heal 

Of ail their spleen, their miderstnndings meet ; 

They are Ficemiisons, and have many a sign. 

That we, poor devils 1 never can divine : 

May it bp told, do ye divide Ih’ amoimt. 

Or goes it all to fimiily account ? ’ 


Next H the club, where to their fi lends in 
town 

Our country neighbours once n monlli come 
down ; 

We term it Free-and-easy, and jet we 
Find it no easy matter to be free : 

Ev’n in our smell assembly, friends among, 
Aro minds perverse, Ibere 's something will 
bo wtong ; 

Men aic not equal ; some will claim a tight 
To be the kings and heroes of the night; 
Will their own favourite themes and notions 
start, 

And you must bear, otfend Uicm, or depart. 

There cornea Sit ’Thomas from his villags- 
scat. 

Happy, he tells us, all his friends to meet ; 
He brings the ruin'd brother of his wife. 
Whom he supporla, and makes him sick of 
fife; 

A ready witness whom be can produce 
Of all his deeds — a butt for his abuse ; 

Soon as ho enters, has the guests espied. 
Drawn to the fire, and to the glass applied — 
‘ Weil, whol 's the subject 'i — what are you 
about P 

The news, I take it— come. I’ll help you 
out ; ’ — 

And then, without one answer, he bestows 
Freely upon us all ha boars and knows ; 
Gives us opinions, tells us how ho votes, 
Becites the speeches, adds to Uiem his notes. 
And gives old ill-told tales tor new-born 
anecdotes ; 

Vet cates he nothing what we judge or think, 
Our only duty *3 lo attend and drink i 
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At length, admouish’d by his gout, ho ends 
The various speech, and leaves at peace his 
friends : 

But now, alas ! rre’ve lost the pleasant hour. 
And ivisdonj flics from mno’a superior pou-er. 

Wine, like the rising stm, possession gains. 
And drives the mist of dulness from the brains; 
The gloomy vapour from the spirit flies. 

And views of gaiety and gladness rise : 

Still it proceeds ; tili from the glowing heat. 
The prudent calmly to their shades retreat; — 
Then is the mind o’ercast — in. wordy rage 
And loud contention angry men engage ; 
Then spleen and pique, like fire- works thronm 
in spite. 

To mischief turn the pleasures of the night ; 
Anger abuses, Malice loudly rails, 

Beveilgo awakes, and Anarchy prevails i 
Till wine, that raised Ihe tempest, makes it 
eease, 

And maudlin Love insists on instant peace ; 
Ho noisy mirth and roaring song commands, 
dives idle toasts, and joins unfriendly hands ; 
Till fuddled Friendship vows esteem and 
weeps, 

And jovial Folly drinks and sings and sleeps. 


A club there is of Smokers — Dare you como 
To that close, clouded, hot, narcotic room ? 
When, midnight post, the very candles seem 
Dying for air, and give a ghastly gleam ; 
When curling fumes in lazy wreaths arise. 
And prosing topers rub their winking eyes ; 
When the long tale, renew’d when last they 
met, 

Is spliced anew, and is unfinish’d yet ; 

When but a few are left the house to tire, ' 
And they half-sleeping by the sleepy fire ; 
Jiv’n the poor ventilating vane, that flew 
Of late so fast, is now grmvn drowsy too ; 
AVhen sweet, cold, danuny punch its aid 
bestows, 

Then thus the midnight conversation flows ! — 

‘ Then, as I smd, and — ^mind me— as I say. 
At our lost meeting — yon remember’ — ‘Ay;’ 

‘ Well, very well — then freely as I drink 
I spoke my thought— you take mo— what I 
think ; 

And sit, said I, it I a freeman be, 

Xt is my bounden duty to be free.’ 

' , ‘Ay, there you posed him : I respect the 
y , , ihalf, 

' '-Bittmohismoh, although theinan’samayoti 

I I*. ‘ f , 


It Muggins live — no, no 1 — it Muggins die, 
lie’ll quit his ofiico— neighbour, shall I try ? ’ 
‘I’ll speak my mind, for here are none but 
friends ; 

They’re all contending fur their private ends ; 
No public spirit — ouee a vote would bring, 
I say a vole — ^Avas then a pretty thing ; 

It made a man to serve his country and his 
king: 

But for that place, that Muggins must resign, 
You’ve my advice — ’tis no affair of mine.’ 


The poor man has his club ; he comes and 
spends 

His hoarded pittance with his chosen friends ; 
Nor this alone, — a monthly dole he pays. 

To be assisted when his health decays ; 

Some part his prudence, Irom the day’s 
supply. 

For cares and troubles in his age, lays by ; 
The printed rules ho guards with paint^ 
frame, 

And show's his childiou where to read his 
name : 

Those simple words his honest nature move, 
That bond of union lied by laws of love ; 
This is his pride, it gives to his employ 
New value, to his home another joy ; 

While a religious hope its balm applip.s 
For all his fate inflieCs and ail his slate denies. 

Much would it please you, sometimes to 
explore 

The peaceful dwellings of our borough poor ; 
To view a sailor just return’d from sea. 

His wife beside ; a child on cither knee. 

And others crowding near, that none may lose 
The smallest portion of the welcome news; 
What dangers pass’d, ' when seas ran moun- 
tains high. 

When tempests raved, and horrors veil’d the 
aky; 

AVben prudence fail’d, when courage grew 
dismay'd, 

AA'hen the strong fainted, and the wicked 
pray’d,— 

Then in the yawning gulf fat do^ we drove, 
And gazed upon the billowy mount above ; 
Till up that mountain, swinging with the 
gale. 

Wo view’d the horrors of the watery vale.’ 

The trembling children, look wltit stedfast 
eyes, 

And panUng, sob involuntary sighs s 
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ijort bleeij an-bilij hib torpid touch dclayb, 
Aud all ib joy and piety and praise. 


Masons are ours, Frecinasons — but, alas ! 
To tbeu' own bards I leave the mystic ctass ; 
In vain shall one, and not a giltod man. 
Attempt to uing of this enlighten’d clan ; 

I know no word, boast no directing sign. 

And not one token ot the race ib mine ; 
Whether with Hiram, that wise widow’s son. 
They came from Tyre to royal Solomon, 

Two pillars raising by their skill profoiuid. 
Boas and Jachin through the East reiiown’d ; 
Whether tho sacred books their rise express. 
Or books profane, ’tis vain lor me to guess ; 

It may bo, lost in date remote and high. 
They know not what their own antiquity: 

It may be too, derived Iroin cause so low, 
They have no wish their origin to show : 

If, as crusaders, they combined to WTCst 
From heathen lords the land they long po.s- 
sess’d ; 

Or were at first some harmless club, who made 
Their idle meetings solemn by parade ; 

Is but eonjeoture— for the task unlit. 
Awe-struck and mute, the puzzling theme I 
quit; 

Yot, if such blessings from their order flow. 
We should be glad their moral codo to know ; 
Trowels of silver are but simple things, 

And aprons worthless os their apron-strings ; 
But if indeed you have the skiU to leach 
A social spirit, now beyond our reach ; 

It man’s warm passions you can guide and 
bind, j 

And plant ^e virtues in the wayward mind; 
If you can wake to chrisiaan-lovo the heart, — 
In mercy, somotbing of your powers impart. 

But as it seems, we Masons must become 
To know the secret, and must then be dumb; 
And as we venture for uncertain gains. 
Perhaps the profit is not worth the pains. 
When Biuce, that dauntless (javeller, 
thought he stood 

On Nile’s first rise 1 tho fountnin of the flood, 
And drank exulting in the sacred spring. 
The critics told him it was no such thing ; 
That springs unnumber’d round the coimtry 
ran, 

But none could show him where they first 
began : 

6o mi^t wc fool, should wo our time bestow. 
To gain those secrets and these signs to know j 


Might question still if all the truth we found. 
And firmly stood upon tho certain ground ; ’ 
We might our title to tho mystery dread, 
And fear wo drank not at the river-head. 

Uriggb aud Uregoriaus here their meetings 
hold, 

(kmvivial sects, and Bucks alert and bold; 

A kind of Masons, but without their sign ; 
The bonds of union — ^t)leabure, song, and wine : 
Man, a gregarious i-rrature, loves to fly 
W here he the trackings of the herd can spy ; 
Still to be one w ith many he desires, 
AllhuugU it leads him tlirough llio thorns and 
briei's. 

A few ! but few there are, who in the mind 
Perpetual source of consolation find ; 

Tho weaker many to the world wifi come, 
For comforts seldom to bo found from home. 
When tho faint liunds no more a brimmer 
hold, 

When lliiniiul-w reallis the useless limbs infold, 
The breath impeded, and the bosom cold ; 
When halt (ho pillow’d man the palsy chains. 
And the blood fidtors in the bloated veins, — 
Then, os out friends no further aid supply 
i Thau hope’s cold phrase and courtesy’s soft 
sigh, 

' We shoidd that comfort for ourselves ensure. 
Which friends could uol, if wo could friends, 
Ijrocure. 

Early in life, when w’e cun laugh aloud. 
There ’s something pleasant in a social crowd. 
Who laugh with us — but will sneli joy remain, 
When we lie struggling on tho bed of pain!' 
When our physician tells us with a sigh, 

No more on hope and science to rely. 

Life’s staff is useless then ; with labouring 
bieatb 

We pray for hope divine— the staff of death— 
This is a scene which few companions graec, 
And where the heart’s first favourites yield 
their place. 

Here all the aid of man to man must end, 
Here mounts the soul to her eternal Friend ; 
The tendeiest love must hero its tie resign. 
And give th’ aspiring heart to love divine. 

Men feel their weakness, and to numbers run. 
Themselves to strengthen, or themselvos to 
shun ; 

But though to this our weakness may be 
prone. 

Lot 'e learn to live, tor wo mu»t die, alone. 
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All the uoiiifortsol lile inatavom ate kiioaii, 
*Ti9 liw liom© \>lio posbCbses uofc ono oi hw 
own; 

And to him tiiat has father loo niuoh of that 
one, 

’Tis the UoujC o£ a friend whore ho ’a welcome 
to run : , , 

The instant you enter my door you’re my 
lord, 

With nUOoO tujto and whoso pieaeure I’m 
proud to accord : 

.\nd the louder you call and the longer you 
sfcayi , , 

The more 1 am happy to servo and obey. 

To the house of a friend it you’re pleased to 
retire, 

A'ou must all things admit, you must all things 
admire ; I 

A'ou must pay with observauco the price of i 
your treat, 

Vou must eat what is praised, and must praise I 
what you eat; | 

Hut here you may come, and no ttt.\we require, 1 
You may loudly condemn what you greally 
adnure ; 

Vou may grow'l ut our wishes and pains to 

OSOM, 

.Vnd may snarl at Uio rascals who please you 
BO well. 

At yonr svish we attend, and confess Hint your 
speech 

On the nation’s affairs might the minister 
tcaoh ; 

His viesrs you may blame, and ids measures 
oppose, 

Hieto 's no tavern-treason — ^you’re under the 
Bose } 

Should rehelUons arise in your osvn UtUe 
stifle. 

With Me you nny safely their consequence 
svai t j 

To recruit your lost spirits ’tis prudent to come 
•Ind to fly to a friend when the devil 's at liomc. 

That I’ve faults is confess’d ; but it won’t bo 
denied, 

’Tis my interest the faults of my neighbuum 
to bide ; 

If I’ve sometimes lent Scandal occasion to 
prate, 

rve often conceal'd w’hat she’d lovo lo relate; 
It to Justice’s bar some have wander’d from 
rainq, 

’T\yas because the dull rogues wouldn’t slay 
■, by 'their wine 1 


And fur brawls at my bouso, well tlio pool 
c\plain,s, 

That men drink shnUuw dminjlits, and so 
miiilden tbeir bi'aijLs. 


\ dilUcult Subject for Poetry — luvocalion of 
tboJIuBj — Uescriplioii ol tbo principal Inn 
and those of the first Class — The large 
deserted Tavern — Those of a second Order 
— ^Their Company — One of particular De- 
scription — A lower Kind of Public-Houses : 
jet distinguished among themselves — 
Houses on the Quays for Sailors — The 
Green-Man : its Landlord, and the Ad- 
venture of his Marriage, iic. 

Much do I need, and therefore will I ask, 

A Muse lo aid me in tny present tusk ; 

For then with special ciuise we bog for aid. 
When of our aubject wo are most afraid: 
Inns arc this subject — ’tis an ill-drawn lot, 
fio, thou who gravely Irillest, fail me uol. 
Fail not, hut liasto, and (o my memory bring 
Scones j ot imsimg, whioli few would choose 
lo sing : 

Tlioii niad’sl a Shilling splendid ; U;ou liusl 
llirown 

On humble themes (he graces all tliiiie own; 
By tlioo tho Mistress of a villago-scbool 
Bocamo a cpiccn, enthroned ujmn licr stool ; 
And far beyond the rest thou gav’st lo shine 
Belinda’s Look — that deatblesa worlc was 
Ihino. 

Come, lend thy clioerfiil lighli and give lo 
please. 

These seats of revelry, these scones of case ; 
Who sings of Inns much danger has to dread, 
And needs assistance from the fouii tain-head. 

High in tho street, o’eiiooking all the place, 
The rampant Lion shows bis kingly faeo ; 
His amplo jaws extend from aide to side, 
His eyes are glaring, and his nostrils jride ; 
In silver shag the sovereign form is dress’d, 
A mane horrific sweeps his ample diest ; 
Blato witli pride, ho seems t’ assert bis reign, 
And stands the glory of his wide domain. 

Yetnolihing dreadful to ids friends tiro sight. 
But sign and pledge of welcome and deliglit; 
To him tho noblest guest the town detains 
1 Flies (or repast, and in his court remains ; 
Him too the crowd with longing looks admire, 
I Sighs for bis joys, and modestly retire ; 
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Here not a coniforl shall lo them be lost 
Who never ask or never leel the cost. 

The ample yards on either side contain 
Buildings where order and distinction reign ; 
The splendid carriage of the wealthier guest, 
The ready chaise and driver smartly drcas’d ; 
Whiskeys and gigs and curricles ate there, 
And high- ted prancers many a raw-boned paii. 
On all without a lordly host sustains 
The care of empire, and observant reigns ; 
The parting guest beholds him at his side, 
With pomp obsequious, bending in his pride ; 
Bound oil the place his eyes all objects meet, 
Attentive, silent, civil, and discreet. 

O’er all within tlie lady-hostess rules, 

Her bar she governs, and her kitchen schools ; 
To every guest th’ appropriate speech is made, 
And every duty with distinction paid ; 
Bespectful, easy, pleasant, or polite — 

‘ Your honour’s servant— Mister ,Smitli, good- 
night.’ 

Next, but not near, yet honour’d through 
the town, 

Tiiote swing, incongruous pair ! the Bear and 
Ci'own ; 

That Crown suspended gems and ribands deck, 
A golden chain hangs o’er that furry neck : 
Unlike the nobler beast, the Bear is bound. 
And irith the Crown so near him, scowls un- 
crown’d i 

Less his dominion, but alert are nil 
Without, within, and ready for the call ; 
Smurtladsand lighlruniiinibiyhcreaiid there, 
Not for neglected duties mowns the Bear. 

To his retreats, on the election-day. 

The lasing party found their silent way ; 
There tliey partook of each consoling good, 
Ijilte Iiim uncrown’d, like him in sullen mood — 
Tlueat’ning, but hound. — Here meat a sodal 
kmd. 

Our various clubs for various cause combined; 
Nor has he pride, hue tliankful takes as gain 
The dew-drops shaken from the Lion’s mane : 
A thriving couiile here their skill display, 
And share the profits of no vulgar sway. 

Third in our Borough’s list appears the sign 
Of a fair queen — tlio gracious Ooroline ; 

But in decay— each feature in the face 
Has stain of Time, and token of disgrace. 
The storm of winter, and the aummer-swr. 
Have on that form their equal mischief done ; 
Tbs features now are all disfigured seen. 
And not one charm adorns th’ insulted queen ; 


To this poor face was never paint applied, 
Til’ unseemly woik of cruel Time lo hide ; 
Here we may rightly such neglect upbraid. 
Paint on such faces is by prudence laid. 

Large the domain, but all within combine 
To correspond wilh the dislionour’d sign ; 
And all around dilapidates ; you call — 

But none replies — they’re inattentive all ! 

At length a ruin’d stable holds your steed. 
While you through laige and dirty rooms 
proceed, 

Spacious and cold ; a proof they once had been 
In honour — now magnificently mean j 
Tiilin some small halLfurnish’d room you rest. 
Whose dying fire denotes it had a guest. 

In those you pass’d whore former splendour 
reign’d, 

You saw the carpets torn, the paper stain’d; 
Squares of discordant glass in windows fix’d. 
And paper oil'd in many a space betwixt ; 

A soil’d and broken .sconce, a mirror crack’d, 
Wilh table underpropp’d, and ehah's new- 
back’d ; 

A marble side-slab with ten thousand stains. 
And all an ancient tavern’s poor remains. 
With much entreaty, they your food pre- 
pare. 

And acid wine afford, with meagre fare ; 
Heartless you sup ; and when a dozen times 
You’ve read the fractured window’s senseless 
rhymes ; 

Have been assured that Phoebo Green was 
fair. 

And Peter Jackson took his supper there; 
You reacli a chilling chamber, where you 
dread 

Damps, hot or cold, from a tremendous bed ; 
Late comes your sleep, and you are waken’d 
soon 

By rustling tatters of the old fesiobn. 

O’er this large building, thus by time de- 
faced, 

A servile couple bos its owoier placed, 

I Who not immindfid that its style is large. 
To lost magi.illcenee adapt their charge : 

* Tims an old tieauty, who lias long dadined. 
Keeps fonner dues and dignity in mind i _ 
And wills that all attention sliould be paid 
Por graces vanish’d and for dhatms decay’d, 
Pew years have pass’d, since brightly ’cross 
the way, 

Lights from each window shot Uie lengthen’d 
raj', 
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And busy looks in every face were seen, There dwelli a kind old aunt, and Uiere you 
Through the worm preoinots of the reigning hoc 

Qugen : Some kind young nieces in lier eonipany ; 

There fires inviting blazed, and all around Poor village nieces, whom the lender dame 
Was heard the tinkling belis’ saucing sound ; Invites to town, and gives lUeir beauty fame ; 
The nimble waiters to that sound from tar The grateful sisters feel th’ important aid, 
Sprang to the call, then hasten’d to the bar ; And the good aunt is flatter’d and repaid. 
Where a glad priestess of the temple sway’d, Wliat though it may aomo cool observers 
The most obedient, and the most obey’d ; strike, 

Posy and round, adorn’d in crimson vest, That such fair sisters should be so unlike ; 
And flaming ribands at her ample breast : That still another and anotlier comes, 

She skill’d like Circe, tried her guests lo And at the matron’s table smiles and blooms ; 

’ move That all appear as if they meant to slay 

Willilooks of welcomeand with words of love; Time mulettned, nor name a parting day j 
And such her potent charms, that men unwise And yet, though all are valued, all are dear, 
Were soon transform’d and fitted for the sties. Causeless, they go, and seldom more appear : 
Her port in bottles stood, a well-stain’d Yet let Suspicion hide her odious bead, 
].o^y And Scandal vengeance from a burgess dread : 

Dra\vn for the evening from the pipe below ; A pious friend, who with the ancient dame 
Three powerful spirits fill’d a ported case, At sober cribbage takes an evening game ; 

Some cordial-bottles stood in secret place ; His cup beside him, through their play he 

Foi r acid fruits in nets above were seen, quaffs, 

Her plate was splendid, and her glosses clean ; And oft renews, and imioconlly laughs ; 
Baauis and bowls were ready on the stand, Or growing serious, to Iho U’xt resovts, 

And measures clatter’d in her powerful hand. And from the iSunday-sormon makes reports ; 

Inferior houses now our notice claim, Wbilo all, with grateful glee, his wish attend, 
But who shall deal them their appropriate A grave proUwtur and a powerful friend ; 

fame ? But Slomlor says, wlio mdisllnctly secs, 

Who shall the nice, yet known distiucllon, OncohowascauglitwithSilviaonhisknees; — 
tell, A cautious burgess with a careful wife 

Between the peal coinplole and single bolt ? To be so caught ! — ’Us false, uimu my life. 

Oetermiue, ye, who on yoia shining nags Next are a lower kind, yet not so low 
Wear oil-skin beavers and bearsoal-skin bugs; But tiiey, among them, their distinctions 
Or ye, grave topers, who with coy delight know ; 

Snugly enjoy the sweolness of the night ; ..Vud when a thriving landlord aims so bigli 
Ye travoUers all, superior inns denied As to exchange the Chequer tor the Pyo, 

By modetale purse, the low by decent ijride ; Or from Duke William to Uie Dog repairs. 
Come and determine,— will ye take your place He takes a liner coat and flercer airs. 

At the full orb, or /lal/ the lunar face ? Pleased with his iiower, the poor man lows 

Willi the Black-Boy or Angel will ye dine ? to say 

Will je approve the Fountain or the A’ine ? What favourite inn shall share his evening’s 
Horses the white or ilewk will ye prefer ? pay ; 

The Silver-Swan, or swan opposed to her — Where be shall sit tlxe social hour, and 
liars bird ! whoso form the ravon-plumago lose 

decks, His past day’s labours and his next day’s 

And graceful curve her three alluring necks ? views. 

All these a dneent enlerlainmont give, Onr seamen too have choice : one takes a 
And by their comforts comfortably live. trip 

Shall I pass by tlia Boar ? — there are who In the worm cabin of his favourite ship ; 

Cfy, And on the morrow in Iho hmnbler boat 

Beware Uio Boar,’ and pass determined by ; IIo rows, till fancy feels botsolf afloat ; 
jTho^o drea^ul tusks, those little peering eyes Can ho tiio sign — Three Jolly Sailors — pass, 
i „ Aitd tirntning chaps, are tokens to the wise. Who hears a fiddle and Who secs u lass f 
V",y •' , 
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The Aiichoi too aCCoi'ds the seuman joys. 

In small smoked room, all ulamoui*, crowd, 
and noise ; 

Where a curved settle half surrounds the lire, 
Where fltty voices pull and punch mpure : 
They come for pleasure in their leisure hour, 
And they enjoy it to their utmost power ; 
Standing they drink, they swearing smoko, 
while all 

Call or make ready for n second call : 

There is no time for trilling — ‘ Do ye see ? 
We drink and drub the French extempore.’ 
See I round tlie room, on every beam and 
balk, 

Are mingled sci'olls of hieroglyphic ehalk ; 
Yet nothing heeded — would one stroke sullice 
To blot out all, hero honour is too niee, — 

‘ Let knavish landsmen think such dirty 
things. 

We're British tars, and British tars are kings.’ 

But the Green-Man shali T pass by unsung, 
Which mine oivn James iiiion his sign-post 
hung P 

His sign, his image, — tor he once was seen 
\ hifuii'tf’s uttendanl, clad in keeper's green; 
Ere yet wiiU wages more, and honour less, 
Ue stood behind mo in a graver dress. 

James in on evil liour went forth to woo 
Young Juliet Ifarl, and was her Itomeo: 
They’d seen the play, and Ihoiighl it vastly 
sweet 

For two young lovew by the moon to meet ; 
The nj'mpb was gentle, of lier favours free, 
Ev’n at a word — no Bosaliiul was she ; 

Nor, like tliai other Juliet, ti'ied his truth 
Willi — ‘ Bo thy purpasc inavriage, gentle 
youth y ’ 

But him received, and heard lits tender tale 
When sang Ihelark, and when the nightingale: 
.So in lew months the generous lass was seen 
I’ the way that all the Capulets had been. 
Then fir.sb repentance seized the amorous 
man. 

And — shame on love — ^ho reason’d imd he ran ; 
The thoughtful Romeo trembled for his purse. 
And the sad sounds, ‘ tor bett er and for worse.' 

Yet could Hie lover not so far withdraw. 
But he was haunted both by love and law : 
Now law dismay’d him as he view’d its fangs, 
Now pity seized him for his Juliet’s pangs ; 
'Then thoughts of jus lice and some dread of jail, 
Where all would blame him and where none 
might bail ; 


Tliese drew him back, till Juliet's but ap- 
pear’d. 

Whore love bad drawn him when he should 
have fear’d. 

There snt the lather in his wicker throne. 
Uttering his curses in tremendous tone ; 
With foulest names his daughter ho reviled. 
And look’d a very Herod at the child : 

Nor was she patient, but with equal scorn, 
Bade him remember when his Joe was born : 
Then rose the mother, eager to begin 
Her plea for froiity, when the swain came in. 

To him she turn’d, and other theme begun, 
Show’d him his boy, and bade him be a man ; 

‘ An honest man, who, when he breaks Oie 
laws. 

Will make a woman honest if there ’s cause.’ 
With lengthen’d speech she proved what 
came to pass 

Was no reflection on a loving lass : 

‘ It she your love as wife and molhot claim, 
What can it matter which was first the name ? 
But ’tis most base, 'Us perjury and theft, 
Wlien a lost girl is like a widow left 5 
The rogue who ruins ’ — heie the father found 
His spouse was treading on forbidden ground. 
’That ’anotthepoinf,’quothhe, — ‘ Idon’t 
suppose 

My good friend Fletehcr to be one of those ; 
Wlial 's dune luniss he'll mend in proper 
time — 

I little to bear of vUluny and crime : 

I ’Twos my niisfortuno, in the days of youth, 
To find two lasses pleading for my truth ; 
The case was bard, X would with all my soul 
Have wedded bnlh, but law is our uoiitrol ; 
•So one I took, and wlieu we gain’d a home, 
Her friend agreed — what could she more f — 
lo come ; 

And when she found that I’d a widow’d bed. 
Me she desired — ^ivhat could I less ? — lo wed. 
An. easier ciuie is yours : you’ve not the smart 
That two fond x’Inadets cause in one man’s 
heart ; 

You've not to wait from year to year dis- 
tress’d, 

Before your consoience can be laid at rest ; 
There smiles your bride, there sprawls your 
new-born son, 

— A ring, a lieenee, and tJie thing is done,’ 
‘My loving James,’— llie lass began her 
’ plea, 

‘I’H make lliy mason lake a part with mcj 
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Had I been frowatd, skittish, oi unkind, 

Or to thy person or thy passion blind ; 

Had I refused, when ’twas thy part to pray. 
Or put thee off with promise and delay ; 
Thou might’st in justice and in conscience fly. 
Denying her who taught thee to deny s 
But, lames, with me thou hadst an easier task, 
Bonds and conditions I forbore to ask ; 

I laid no traps for thee, no plots or plans. 
Nor marriage named by licence or by banns ; 
Nor would I now the parson’s aid employ. 
But lor this cause,’— and up she held her boy. 

Motives like these could heart o f flesh resist? 
James took the infant and in triumph kiss’d; 


Then to his mother’s arms the child re- 
stored, 

Made his proud speech, and pledged bis 
worthy word. 

‘ Three times at church our banns shall 
publish’d be. 

Thy health be drunk in bumpers three times 
three ; 

And thou shalt grace (bedeck’d in garments 

gay) 

The christening-dinner on tlie wedding day,’ 
James at my door then made his parting 
I bow, 

I Took the Qrcen-Man, and is a iiuster now. 
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These are monarchs none respect. 

Heroes, yet an humbled crew. 

Nobles, whom the crowd correct, 

Wealthy men, whom duns pursue ; 
Beauties, shrinking from the view 
Of the day's detecting eye ; 

Lover.s, who with much .uio 
Long-forsaken damsels woo, 

And heave the ill-feign’d sigh. 

These are misers, craving means 
Of existence through the day. 

Famous scholars, conning scenes 
Of dull bewildering^ play ; 

Bagged beaux and misses grey, 
whom the rabble praise and blame ; 
Proud and mean, and sad and gay. 

Toiling after ease, are they. 

Infamous*, and boasting fame. 

Flayers arrive in the Borough — ^IVelcomed by 
their former Friends — Are better fitted for 
Comic than Tragic Scenes: yet better 
approved in the latter by one Fait of their 
Audience— Their general Character and 
Pleasantry — ^Partioiilar Disljcsses and 
lAbsurs— Their Fortitude and Patience — 
A private Heheaisal— The Vanity of the 
aged Actress — AHeroioe from the Miriinei’a 
Shop —AdMuded Tradesman — OtwhatPer- 
sons the Company is comiiosed — Character 
and Adventures of Frederick Thompson. 

Dbawn by the annual cell, we now behold 
Oar troop dramatic, heroes known of old, 
And those, since last they putrab’d, inlisted 
and enroll’d : 

* Strolling playon are time hold in a legal 
, mnse. 


Mounted on hacks or borne in waggons some, 
The rest on foot (the hmnbler brc&ren) come. 
Three favour’d places, an unequal time, 

Join to support this company sublime ; 

Ours for the longer pei'iod — see how light 
Yon partieamove, thoir former friends in sight, 
Whose claims are all allow’d, and friendship 
glads the night. 

Now public rooms shall sound with words 
divine. 

And private lodgings hear how heroes shino ; 
No talk of pay shall yet on pleasure steal, 
But kindest welcome bless the friendly meal ; 
IVltUe o’er the social jug and decent olioer, 
Shall be described the fortunes of the year. 
Fciuso those bills, and see what each can 
do, — 

Behold I the prince, (bo slave, the monk, the 
Jew ; 

Change but the garment, and they’ll all engage 
To lake each part, and act in every age ! 
Cull’d from all housea, what a house are they ! 
SAvept from all barns, out borough-critics say ; 
But with some portion of a critic’s ire, 

IVe all endure tiiem ; there ate some admire ; 
They might have piaige, confined to farce 
alone 5 

Full well they grin, they should not try to 
groan ; 

But then our servants’ and our seamen’s wives 
Love all that rant and rapture as their lives ; 
lie who ’Squire Biebard’s part could tvell 
sustain, 

Finds as King Bichard he must roar aniain— 
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‘ My horsB ! my horse 1 Lo ! now to their 
obocles, 

Come lords and lovers, empresses end gods. 
The master-mover of those scenes has made 
No trifling gain in this adventurous trade ; 
Trade wo may term it, for he duly buys 
Arms out of use and undirected eyes ; 

These ho instructs, and guides them as he can. 
And vends each night the manufactured man : 
Long as our custom lasts, they gladly stay. 
Then strike their tents, like Tartars 1 and 
away ! 

The place grows bare where they too long 
remain. 

But grass will rise ere they return again. 

Children of Thespis, welcome ! knights and 
queens ! 

Counts I barons I beauties ! when before 
your scenes. 

And mighty monarchs thund’ring from your 
throne ; 

Then stop behind, and all your glory ’s gone ; 
Of crown and palace, throne and guards 
bereft. 

The pomp is vanish’d, and the care is left. 
Yetstrong.and lively is the joy they feel. 
When the full house socuros the plenteous 
meal ; 

Flatt’ring and flatter’d, each attempts to raise 
A brother’s merits for a brotlicr's praise : 

For never hero shows a prouder heart. 

Than he who proudly acl.s a hero’s part; 

Not without causo ; Iho boards, we know, 
can yield 

Place for fletce contest, like the tented field. 

Graceful to tread the .stage, lo be in turn 
The prince we honour, and tha knave wo 
spurn ; 

Bravely to bear the tumult of the crowd, 
The hiss tremendous, and the censure loud : 
These are their parts, — and ho who these 
sustains 

Deserves soma praise and profit for his pains. 
Heroes at least of gentler kind are they. 
Against whose swords no weeping widows 
pray. 

No blood theli fury shods, nor havoc marks 
their way. 

Bad happy race! soon raised and soon 
depress’d. 

Your days ail pass’d in jeopardy and jest ; 
Foot without prudenoe, with amcUons vadn, 
Not warn’d by misery, not enrich’d by gain ; 


Whom justice pitying, chides from place to 
place, 

A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race, 
Who cheerful looks assume, and play the parts 
Of happy rovers with repining hearts j 
Then cast oft care, and in the mimic pain 
Of tragic wo, feel apints light and vain. 
Distress and hope — the mind’s, the body’s 
wear. 

The man’s affliction, and the actor’s tear ; 
Alternate times of fasting and excess 
Are yours, ye smiling children of distress. 
Slaves though ye bo, your wandering free- 
dom seems. 

And with your varying views and restless 
schemes, 

Your griefs ate transient, as your joys aro 
dreams. 

Yet keen those griefs — ah 1 what avail thy 
charms. 

Fait Juliet ! what that infant in Uiine arms ; 
What those heroic lines thy patience learns. 
What all the aid thy present Borneo earns, 

I Whilst tirou art crowded in that lumbering 
wain, 

With all thy plaintive sisters to complain ? 

Nor is there lack of labour— To r^eane, 
Day after day, poor scraps of prose and verse ; 
To hear each other’s spirit, pride, and spite 
To hide in roirt the heart-ache of the night ) 
To dress in gaudy patch-work, and to force 
The mind to think on tbeappointed course ; — 
This is laborious, and may he defined 
Tile bootless labour of the thiittless mind. 

There is a veteran dome ; I see her stand 
Intent and pensive with her book in hand ; 
Awhile her thoughts she forces on her part, 
Then dwells on objects nearer to the heart ; 
Across the room she paces, gets her tone. 
And fits her features for the Danish throne ; 
To-night a queen — I mark her motion slow, 
I bear her speech, and Hamlet’s mother know. 

Methinks ’tis pitiful to see her try 
For strength of arms and energy of eye ; 
With vigour lost, end spirits worn away, 
Hsr pomp and pride she labours to display; 
And when awhile she’s tried her part to act, 
To find her thoughts arreted by some fact ; 
When struggles mote end mote severe are 
seen 

In the plain actress than the Danish queen, — 
At length she feols her part, she finds delight, 
And fancies all the plaudits of the night t 
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Old a? she ia, she smiles at every speech, 

And thinks no youthful part beyond her reneli; 
But as the mitt of vanity .ignin 
Is bloivn away, by press of present paiii, 

Nad and in doubt she to her piirso npiilies 
Kor cause of comfort, where no comfort lies; 
Then to her task she sighing turns ogam,— 

‘ Oh ! Haniiel, thou hast eleft my heart in 
twain ! ’ 

And ivho lhat poor, consumptive, wither’d 
thing, 

Who strains hor slender throat and strives to 
sing ? 

Panting for breath, and forced her voice to 
drop. 

And far unlike the inmate of the shop, 

Where she, in youth and health, alert and gay, 
Laugh’d ofC at night the labours of tlio day ; 
With novels, versos, fancy’s fertile powers. 
And sister-converse pass’d the evening-hours; 
But Cynthia’s soul was soft, her wishes strong, 
Her judgment weak, and her conclusions 
wrong • 

The morn'ng-eall and counter were her dread, 
And her contempt the needle and the thread : 
But when she read a gentle damsel's part, 
Hor wo, her wish ! — she bad them all by heart 
At length the hero of the boards drew nigh. 
Who spake of love till sigh re-echo’d sigh ; 

He told in honey’d words his deathless flame. 
And she Ids own hy tender vosvs became ; 
Hor ring nor licence needed souls so fond, 
Alphonso’s passion was Ids Cynthia’s bond : 
And thus the simple girl, to shame betray’d, 
Sinks to the grave foraoken and dismay’d. 

Sick without pity, sorrowing without hope. 
See her I the grief and scandal of the troop ; 
A wretched martyr to a childish pride, 

Her wo insulted, and her iicaiso denied : 

Her humble talents, though derided, used, 
Her prospects lost, her confidence abused ; 

All that remains — for she not long can brave 
Increase of evils — ^i$ au early grave. 

Ye gentle Cynlhias of the shop, take heed 
Whst dreams ye cherish and what books yo ! 
read. 

A decent sum had Peter Hottage mode, 

By Joining bricks— to him a thriving trade : 
Of his empto) ment master and his wife, 

'this bumble tradesman led a lordly life ; 
The house of kings and heroes lack’d rapairs. 
And Tatar, though reluctant, served the 
■ phiyot* ; 


Connected tlui',, he hoard in way poliU',- ■ 
‘Come, Master Nottage, see us ploy to-night.' 
At first ’twos folly, nonsense, idle sluff. 

But seen for nothing U grow well enough ; 
And bettor now— now best, and every niglil, 
In this fool’s ))aracliso he drank delight; 

And as he foil the bliss, he wish’d to know 
Whence all this rapture and these joys could 
flow ; 

For if the seeing could such pleasure bring, 
What must the feeling ? — feeling like a king ? 

In vmn his wito, his undo, and his friend, 
Cried — ‘ Peter ! Peter ! lot such follies end ; 
’Tis well enough these vagabonds to see, 

But would you partner with a showman be?’ 

‘ Showman ! ’ said Peter, ‘ did not Quin 
and Clive, 

And Hoscius-Qarrick, by the science thrive ? 
Showman ! — 'iis scandal ; I’m hy genius led 
To join a class who’ve Shakapearo at their 
head.’ 

Poor Pcler lima by easy steps became 
A dreaming candidate tor scenic fame. 

And, after years consumed, infirm and poor. 
He sits and lakes the liokels at the door, 

Of various men these inarching troops are 
made, — 

Pcn-.spurmng clerks, and IikIs coiilemning 
trade j 

Wallers and servants by oonllncmont tensed. 
And youtlis of wealih by dissipation eased; 
Willi feeling nymphs, who, such rosonvee at 
hand. 

Scorn to obey the rigour of command ; 
Some, who from higher views hy vice are won, 
And some of either sex hy love undone ; 

The greater part lamenting as their fail, 
IVhat somo an honour and advancement call. 
There ate who names in shame or fear 
assume, 

And hence our Bevilles and ourSavillcscome; 
It honours him, from tailor’s hoard kick’d 
doivn, 

As Mister Hormev to amuse the town ; 
Polling, he rises ; but a kind there are 
Who dwell on former prospects, and despair; 
Justly but vainly they their fate deplore. 
And mourn thmr fell who tell to rise no more. 
Our jnerohont Thompson, with his sons 
around, 

Most mind and talent in his Frederick found : 
He was so lively, that his mother Imew, 

If he were taught, that hofiour must ensue ; 
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The father’s views were in a dilTerent tine, 

But if at eoilego he were sure to shine, 

Then should lie go— to prosper nlio eoiild 
doubt ? 

When schooi-boy stigmas would bo alt nash’d 
out ; 

For there were marks upon his youthful face, 
'Twixt vice and error — a neglected case — 
These would submit to skill ; a little time, 
And none could trace the error or the crime; 
Then let him go, and once at college, he 
Might choose his station — what would 
Frederick be ? 

’Twas soon determined — Ho could not 
descend 

To pedant-laws and lectures without end ; 
And then the chapel — night and morn to pray. 
Or mulct and threaten’d if he kept away ; 

No ! not to be a bishop — so he swore, 

And at his college he was seen no more. 

His debts ail paid, the fattier, with a sigh. 
Placed him in ofllcc — ‘ Do, my Frederick, try ; 
Confine thyself a few short months, and 
then ’ 

He tried a fortnight, and throw down the pen. 
Again demands W’cro hush’d : ‘ My son, 
you’re free, 

But 5'ou’re unsettled ; take your chsnee at 
sea : ’ 

So in few days the midshipman equipp’d, 
Beceived the mother’s blessing and was 
shipp’d. 

Hard was her fortune ; soon compell’d to 
meet 

The wretched stripling staggering lliroiightho 
street ; 

For, rash, impetuous, insolent and vain. 

The captain sent him to his friends again : 
About the borough roved th’ unhappy boy. 
And afe the bread of every chance-employ ; 
Of friends be borrow’d, and the parents yet 
Hi secret fondness authorised the debt ; 

The younger sister, still a diild, was taught 
To give with feign'd affright the pittance 
sought ; 

For now the father cried — ‘ It is too Ute 
For triM more — I leave him to his foto,’ — 
Yet left him not ; and with a kind of joy 
The mothet hoard of iier desponding hoy i 
At length he sicken’d, and he found, when sick. 
All aid was ready, ail attendance quick ; 

A fever seized him, and at once was lost 
The thought of trespass, error, crime and cost; 


Th’ mdiilgeiii parents knell beside the youth, 
Tliev heard his promise and believed his truth ; 
And when the (lunger lessen’d on their view. 
They east oft doubt, and hope assuraiiee 
grew ;— 

Nursed by his sisters, ehensh’d by his sire, 
Degg’d to be glad, encouraged to aspire. 

His life, they said, would now all caie repay. 
And he might date his prospects from that 
day ; 

A son, a brother to bis home received, 

They hoped for all things, and in allbelioved. 
And now will pardon, comfort, kindness, 
draw 

The youth from vieo? will honour, duty, law? 
Alas I not all : tlie more the trials lent. 

The less he seem’d to ponder and repent ; 
Headstrong, determined in his own career, 
He thought reproof imjust and truth severe j 
The soul’s disease was to its crisis come, 

He first abused and then abjured his Iiome ; 
And when ho chose a vagabond to be, 

He made bis shame his glory — ‘ I’ll be free.’ 
Friends, paienls, relatives, hope, reason, 
love, 

Wilh anxious ardour for that empire strove ; 
In vain Uioirslrifo, in vain the means applied, 
They had no comfort, but that all were tried ; 
One strong vain trial made, the mind to move. 
Was the last effort of parental love. 

Ev’n then ho svatch’d his fatliei' from his 
home, 

And lo his iiiofher would for pity come, 
Where, as be made her tender terrors rise, 
He talk’d Dfdealh,nnd fhreaten’dfor supplies. 

Against a youth so vicious and undone, 
All hearts were closed, and every door but one; 
The jilayers received him, they with open 
heart 

Gave him bis portion and a.ssign’d his part ; 
And ore three days were added to his life, 
Hr found a home, a duty, and a W’lfe. 

His present friends, though they were 
nothing nice. 

Nor ask’d how vicious he, or what his vice, 
Still they expected he should now attend 
To the joint duty as an useful friend ; 

The leader too declared, with froiwi severe, 
That none should pawn a robe that king.-, 
might treat ; 

And much U moved him, when he Hamlet 
play’d. 

To see his Father’s Qbost so drunken made i 
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Then too the temper, the unbending pride 
01 this ttlly would no reproof abide s— 

So lea 7 ing these, he march’d away and join’d 
Another troop, and other goods purloin’d ; 
And other characters, both gay and sago, 
Sobor and sad, made stagger on the stage ; 
Then to rebuke, with arrogant disdain. 

He gave abuse and sought a home again. 
Thus changing scenes, but with unchanging 
rice. 

Engaged by many, but with no one twice : 
Of this, a last and poor resource, bereft. 

He to himself, unhappy guide ; was left — 
And svho shall say whore guided f to what 
seats 

Of starving villany f of thieves and cheats ? 

In tliat sad time of many a dismal scene 
Hod he a witness (not inactive) been ; 

Hod leagued with petty pilferers, and crept 

Wlieio of each bck degraded numbers slept : 
With such associatea he was long allied. 
Where his capacity for lU was tried. 

And that once lost, the svietcli was coat aside ; 
For now, though willing with the worst to act, 
He wanted powers for an important fact j 
And while ha felt as Uw1es.s spirits feel. 

His hand was palsied, and he couldn’t steal. 

By these rejected, is there lot so strange. 
So low ! that be could auDer by the change ? 
Yes I the now station as a tall we judge, — 
He now became the harlots’ humble drudge, 
Tlielt drudge in oommon ; they combined to 
save 

AwUlefrom starving Uieir submissive slave; 
For now his_ spirit left him, and his pride. 
His scam, his rancour, and resentment died j 
Fewtrere his feelinp — but the keenest these. 
The rage of hunger, and the sigh tor ease ; 
He who abused indulgence, now beoanie 
By wont subservient and by misery tame ; 
A slave, he begg’d forbearance ; bent with 
pain. 

He shunn’d the blow,~‘ Ab ! strike me not 
again.’ 

Thus was he found : the master of a hoy 
Saw the sad wretch, whom he had known a 
boy ; 

At first in doubt, but Frederick laid aside 
AH shame, and humbly for his aid applied ; 
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He, tamed and smiilen with the storms gone 
by, 

hook’d lor compassion through one living eye 
And stretch’d tli’ unpalsied hand ! the sea- 
man felt 

His honest heart with gentle pity melt, 

And his small boon with ehoetful frankness 
dealt ; 

Then made inquiries of th’ unhappy youth, 
Who told, nor shame forbode him, all the 
truth. 

* Young Frederick Thompson to a chand- 
ler’s shop 

By harlots order’d and afraid to stop I— 
What ! our good merchant's favourite to be 
seen 

In state so loathsome and in dress so mean?’-^ 

So thought the seaman as he bads adieu, 
,Vnd, wbon in port, related all ho knew. 

But lime was lost, inquiry came too late, 
Tboso whom he served knew nothing of his 
fate ; 

Ho I they had seized on what the sailor gave, 
Hor boro resistance from their abject slave; 
Tlie spoil obtain’d, they oast him from the 
door, 

Robb’d, beaten, hungry, pain’d, diseased and 
poor. 

Tlioii nature (pointing to tlio only spot 
Wbioli still had comlort lor so dire a lot,) 
AlUiough so feoblo, led him on tlie way, 

And hope look’d lorward to a liappior day i 
IIo thought, poor prodigal 1 a lather yet 
Jlis woes would pity and his crimes forget; 
Nor had he brother svho with speech severs 
Would check the pity or refrain the tear ! 

A lighter spirit in liis bosom rose. 

As neat the road ho eought an hour’s repose. 

And thoro he found it; he had left the 
town. 

But buildings yet were scatter’d up and doivn; 
To one of these, baif-ruin’d and half-built. 
Was traced this child of wretchedness and 
guilt; 

There on the remnant of a beggar’s vest, 
Thrown by in scorn t the sufferer sought fof 
rest; 

There was this scene of vice and wo to close, 
And there the wretched body found repose, 
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Do good by Eitoalth, and blush lo find it fame. 

Forii, BjnlogvLi io Satires, line 136. 

Thete are a sort of men irliose visages 

Do cream and mantle Hire a standing pond, 

And do a lulful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress'd in on opinion ; 

.\s wiio should say, ‘ I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips lei. no dog bark.’ 

Merchant of Venice, Act i, .So. 1. 

.Sum fells j quis enim neget ? felivquo 
manebo j 

IIoo quoque quis dubitel ? Tutnin me copia 
fceil. 

The frugal Merchant — Rivalship in Modes 
of Frugality — Private Exeeptioiis to the 
general Manners — Alms-IIouse built — Its 
Descriplion — Founder dies — air Trustees 
—air Denys Brand, a Prineipal — His 
Eulogium in the Chronicles of the Day — 
Truth reckoned invidious on these Occa- 
sions — An Explanation ofthe kfugnanimity 
and Wisdom of Sir Denys — His Kinds of 
Moderation and Iluraility — Laughton, his 
Successor, a planning, ambitious, wealthy 
Mon — ^Advancement In I.ite his perpetual 
Object, and all Things made tlic Means of 
it — ^His Idea of Falsehood — ^Ilis Hescnl- 
ment dangerous i how removed — .Success 
produces Xovo of Flatlery : his daily 
Gratiflctttion — ^His Merits and Acts of 
Kindness — His proper Choice of Alms-Mon 
— In this Kospeot meritorious — Ills Pre- 
decessor not so esutious. 


Leave now our streets, and in yon plain 
behold 

Those pleasant seats tor the reduced and old ; 
A merchant’s gilt, whose wife and children 
died, 

When he to saving all his powers applied ; 
He wore his coat till bato was every thread, 
And witii the meanest fate ids body fed. 

He had a female cousin, who with care 
Walk’dinhisstepsandlearn’d of him toaparo; 
With emulation and success they strove, 
Improving still, still seeking to improve. 

As if that useful knowledge Hioy would gain — 
How little food would human life sustain : 
Ko pauper came their table’s crunls to crave; 
Scrapingthey lived, butnot ascrap they gave: 

OR. 


When beggars saw I ho frugal merchant pass, 
It moved their pity, and they said, ‘ Alas ! 
Hard is Ihy fate, my brother,’ and they teit 
A beggar's pride as they that pity dealt : 

The dogs, who learn of man to acorn the poor. 
Bark’d him away from ev’ry decent door ; 
While they who saw him bare, but thought 
him rich, 

To show respect or scorn, they knew not 
which. 

But while niir merchant seem’d so hose 
and me,m, 

Ho had bis wanderings, sometimes, ‘ not 
unseen ; ’ 

To give in secret was a favourite act, 
Yctmoiothan once they took him in the fact: 
To scenes of various wo he nightly wciU, 

And seiious sums in healing misery spent ; 
Oft has he cheer’d the wretched, at a rate 
For which be daily might have dined on plate; 
Ho has been seen— his hair all sihwwhite, 
Bliaking and shining— ns he stole by night, 
To feed iinenvied on his still delight. 

A two-fold taste he had ; to give and spare,/ 
Both were his duties, and had equal care ; 

It sras his joy, to sit alone and fast. 

Then send a widow and her boya repast i 
Tears in his ej es would, spite of him, appear. 
Blit he from other eyes has kept the tear : 

All in a w'int’ry night from far he came. 

To soothe the sorrows of a suS'ring dame ; 
Whoso Iiusband robb'd him, and to whom he 
meant 

A liug’ring, but reforming piinisbment ; 

Homo then ho walk’d, and found his angerrise. 
When fire and lusb-Ilghl met his troubled 
eyes; 

But these extinguish’d, and bis prayer ad- 
dress'd 

To Heaven in hope, be calmly sank to rest. 
His seventieth year was pass’d, and then 
was seen 

A building rising on the northern green ; 
There was no blinding all his neighbours’ eyes. 
Or surely no one would have seen it rise : 
Twelve rooms contiguous stood, and six were 
near. 

There men were placed, and sober matrons 
here; 
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There were behind Binall ubb£«1 gardens made, 
Benches before, and trees to give them shade; 
In the first room were seen, above, below, , 
Some marks of taste, a few at tempts at show; 
Tile fomider *3 picture and his arms were there, 
(Not till he left us,) and an elbow’d chair ; 
There, ’mid tliese signs of his superior place. 
Sat the mild ruler of this humblo race. 

Within the row arc men who strove in vain. 
Through years of troublo, wealth and ease 
to gain; 

Isiss must they have than an appointed sum. 
And freomon been, or liithor must nut come ; 
They should bo decent and command respect, 
(Though needing fortune,) whom these doors 
protect, 

And should for thirty dismal years have tried 
Toi peace iinfelt and competence denied. 
Strange ! that o’er men thus train’d in 
sorrow’s school. 

Power must be held, and they must live by 
rule ; 

Infirm, corrected by misfortunes, old. 

Their habits settled and their passions cold ; 
Of health, wealth, power, and worldly caret,, 
bereft, 

, Still must they not at liberty bo left ; 

There must be one to rule them, to restrain 
And guide the movements of his erring train. 

If then control imperious, check severe. 
Be needed where such reverend men appear ; 
To What would youth, without sueli cheeks, 
aspire. 

Free the wild wish, uneurb’d the strong desire? 
And where (in college or in camp] they found 
Thebeartungovern'd and thehand unbound? 
His house endow’d, the generous mon 
resign’d 


There we the glory of ihy house shall trace 
With each nltiance of lliy noble race, ’ 
Yes ! here we hove him ! — ‘ Tame in 
William’s reign, 

The Normaii-Brand ; the blood without a 
stain ; 

From the fierce Dane and ruder Sason clear 
Fict, Irish, Scot, or Cambrian mountaineer; 
But the pure Norman was the sacred spring. 
And he, Sir Denys, was in heart a king ; 
Erect in person and so firm in soul, 

Fortune he seem’d to govern and control ■ 
Oenerous as he who gives his all away, 
Prudent as one who toils for weekly pay ; 
In him all merits wore decreed to meet, 
Sincere though cautious, frank and yet dis* 
creet, 

Just all his dealings, faithful every word, 
His passions’ master, and his temper’s lord.’ 

Yet more, kind dealers in decaying lame? 
His magnanimity you next proclaim ; 

You give him learning, join’d with sound 
good sense, 

And match his wealth with ids benevolence; 
AVhat hides the multitude of sins, you add, 
Yet seem to doubt if sins he ever had. 
Poor honest Truth I thou writ’st of living 
men. 

And art a roller and detractor then ; 

They die, again to be described, and now 
A foe to merit and mankind art tliou! 

Why banish truth ? it injures not tbedead. 
It aidi not them with flattery to he fed ; 
And when mankind such perfect pictures 
view. 

They copy 1b.is the mote 1 hey think them true. 
Let us a inuital as he was behold, 

And SCO the dross adhering to the gold ; 


All power torule,naypowerofcholcedeclined; I When we the errors of the virtuous stale, 


He and the female saint survived to view 
Their work complete, and bade the world 
adieu 1 

f^x are the guardians of this happy seat, 
And one presides when they nnbiislnesa meet; 


Then erring men their worth may emulate. 

i’iesv then this picture of a noble mind, 
Let him be wise, magnanimous, and kind ; 
What was the wisdom? Was it not the frown 
Tliat keeps all question, ail inquiry down 7 


As each expires, the five a brother choose; | His words were powerful and decisive all, 
Hoi would BIr Denys Brand the ebargerefuse; ! But his slow reasons came for no man’s call. 


True, ’twaabenea^ him, 'hut fodomengood 
Was rnotive never by his heait withstood 
I7et too Is gone, and they again must strive 
Tb find a man In Whom his gifts survive. 

tiow. In various records of the dead, 
thy worth. Sit penys, ghaH be weigh’d and 


“Tis thus,’ he cried, no doubt with kind 
intent. 

To give results and spare all argument; — 

' Let it he spaied — all men at least agree 
Sir Denys Brand had magnanimity ; 

Hia were no vulgar charities ; none saw 
Him like the merchant to the hut withdraw) 
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He left to meaner minds the simple deed, 
By which the houseless rest, the hungry feed ; 
Ilis wus a public bounty vast and grand, 
‘Twaa not in him to work with viewles"> hand ; 
Ho raised the room (hat towers above the 
street, 

A public room where gralotul parties meet; 
Ho first the life boat plnnn’d ; to him the 
place 

Is deep in debt — ’twas he revived the race; 
To every public act this hearty friend 
Would give with freedom or with frankness 
lend ; 

His money built the jail, nor prisoner yet 
Sits at liis ease, but he must feel the debt; 
To these lot candour add his vast display. 
Around his mansion all is grand and gay. 
And this is bounty with the name of pay.’ 
I grant the whole, nor from one deed re- 
tract, 

But wish recorded too the private act ; 

All these were great, but still our hearts 
approve 

Those simpler tokens o{ llie Christian love; 
'Twould give mo joy some gracious deed to 
meet, 

That has not call'd for glory through the 
street : 

Who folt for many, could not always shun. 
In some soft moment, to be kind to one ; 
And yet they toll us, when Sir Beuys died, 
That not a widow in tho Borough sigh'd ; 
Great were his gifts, his mighty heart lawn, 
Blit why describe what all Uio world has 
known ? 

The rest is petty pride, the useless art 
Of a vain mind to hide a swelling heart ; 
h'mallwas his private room; men found him 
there 

By a plain table, on a paltry chair ; 

A wretclied floor-eloth, and some prints 
around, 

Tho easy purchase of a single pound : 

These humble trifles and that study smalt 
Make a strong contrast with tlie servants’ 
bail; 

There barely comfort, hero a proud excess, 
The pompous seat of pamper’d idleness. 
Where the sleek rogues with one consent 
declare, 

They would not live upon his honour’s fate; 
He daily took but one half-hour to dine. 
On one poor dish and some three sips of wine; 


Then he’d abuse them for their sumptuous 
feasts, 

And say, ‘My friends! youmako yourselves 
like beasts ; 

One dish suflices any man to dine. 

But you arc greedy as a herd of swine ; 
Learn to be temperate.’ — Had Uiey dared 
t’ obey. 

He would have praised and turn’d them all 
away. 

Friends met Sir Benysriding inbisground, 
And there the meekness of his spirit found; 
For that grey coat, not new fur many a year, 
Hides nil thatwouldlikcdecentdress appear; 
An old brown pony ’twas bis will to ride. 
Who shulllcd onward, and fiom side to side; 
A five-pound purchase, but so fat and sleek. 
His very plenty made the creature weak. 

‘Sir Benys Brand I and on so poor a steed I ' 
* Poorl it may be — such things I never heed ; ’ 
And who that youth behind, of pleasantmien, 
Equipp’d as one who wishes to be seen. 
Upon a horse, twice victor for a plate, 

A noble hunter, bought at dearest rate f — 
Him tho lad fearing, yet resolved to guide, 
He curbs his spirit, while be strokes his pride. 

• A handsome youth. Sit Benys ; and n 
horse 

Of finer figure never trod the course, — 
Yours, without question?'— ‘Yes I I think 
a groom 

Bough t me the beast ; I cannot say the sum ; 
I ride him not, it is a foolish prido 
Men have in cnltle — but my people ride ; 
i Tho boy is— hark ye, sirrah 1 what ’.s your 
j name ? 

Ay, .Tacob, yea ! I recoHect— the same; 

As I bethink me now, a tenant's son — 

I think a tenant— is your father one ? ’ 
There was an idle boy who ran about, 
And found bis master's humble spirit out ; 
He would at awful distance snatch a look, 
Then run away and hide him in some nook; 
‘ For oh 1 ’ quoth ho, ‘ I dare not fix my sight 
On him, his grandeur puts me in. a fright ; 
Oh I Mister Jacob, when you wait on him, 
I)o you not quake and tremble every limb ?’ 
The steward soon had orders — ‘ Summers, 
see 

That Sam be clothed, and lethim watton me.* 


Sir Benys died, bequeathing ail affairs 
In trust toLaughton’slongexperienoed cares; 
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Before a guardian, and Sir Benys dead, 

All rule and potror dorolrod upon his head: 
Kumbora are call’d to govern, but in (art 
Only the powerful and assuming act. 

Laughton, too uisc to be a dupe to fame, 
Cared not a whit of what descent he came. 
Till he was rich; ho then conceived the 
thought 

To fish for pedigree, but never caught : 

All hia desire, when he waa young and poor, 
Was to advance ; he never oared for mote: 
'Lot me buy, sell, be factor, lake a wife, 
Take any road to get along in life.’ 

Was ho a miser then ? a robber i' foe 
To those who trusted? a deceiver? — ^Nol 
He was ambitious ; all his powers of mind 
Were to one end controll’d, improved, com- 
bined; 

Wit, learning, judgment, were, by his account, 
Steps for the ladder he design’d to mount : 
Such step was money: wealth was but his 
slave. 

For power he gam’d it, and for power he gave; 
Full well Ihe Borough knows that he’d the art 
Of bringing money to the surest mart; 
Friends too wore aids, they led to certain ends. 
Increase of pow er and claim on other friends. 
Afavourite step was marriage: then he gain’d 
Seat in our hail, and e'er hia party reign’d; 
Houses and lands he bought, and long'd to 
buy. 

But nevet drew the springs of purchase dry. 
And thus at last they answer'd every rail, 
The failing found him ready (or their fall : 
He walks along the street, the mart, the quay. 
And looks and mutters, 'This belongs to me.’ 
His passions all partook the general bent ; 
Interest inform’d him when he should resent, 
How long resist, and on what terms relent: 
In. points where he determined to succeed. 
In vain might reason or compassion plead ; 
But gain’d hts point, he was the best of men, 
’Twas loss of time to be vexsllous then ; 
Hence he was mild to ail men whom he led, 
Qf all wliodared resist the scourge and dread. 

Falsehood in him was not the useless lie 
Of boosting pride or laughing vanity ; 

It was the goinfid, the persuading art, 

That mode Its way and won the doubting 
heart 

Which Ottfaed, soften'd: humbled, and pro- 

vmfds 

lf«rwfttlttn)id,tUIev'jiy truth bod foil’d; 

t 1 


No sage on earth could more fhan he despise 
Degrading, poor, unprofitable lies. 

Though fond of gain, and grieved by 
svanton waste, 

To social parties ho Iiod no distaste ; 

With one presiding purpose in his viosv, 

He sometimes could descend to trifle too ! 
Yet, in these moments, he had still the art 
To ope the looks and close the guarded heart; 
And, like the public host, has sometimes made 
A grand repast, for which Ibegucsls bavepaid. 
At length, with power endued and svaaltliy 
grown. 

Frailties and passions, long suppress’d, wore 
shown ; 

'Tlicn to provoke iiim was a dangerous thing, 
His pride would punish, and his temper sting; 
His powerful hatred sought tli’ avenging 
hour, 

And his proud vengeance struck svith all his 
power, 

Save when th’ offender took a prudent way 
The rising storm of fury to allay: 

This might he do, and so in safety sleep. 

By largely casting to the angry deep ; 

Or, better yet (its sw-olUng lorco t’ assuage,) 
By pouring oil of flattery on its rage. 

-Vnd now, of ail the heart approved, 
possess’d, 

Fear’d, favour’d, follosv'd, dreaded, and 
caress’d, 

He gently yields to one mellifluous joy. 

The only sweet that is not found to cloy, 
Bland adulation ! other xfleasures pail 
On the sick taste, and transient are they all; 
But this onesweetUos such enchanting power, 
'The more we take, the faster we devout; 
Nauseous to those who must the dose apply. 
And most disgusting to the standeis-by; 
Yet in all companies will Laughton fe^, 
Nor care how grossly men perform the deed. 
As gapes the nursling, or, what comes more 
near, 

Some Friendly-island chief, for hourly cheer; 
When wives and slaves, attending round his 
seat, 

Prepare by turns the masticated meat ; 

So for this master, husband, parent, friend, 
His ready slaves their various eSorte blend, 
And, to thmr lord still eagerly inclined, 
Four the crude trash of a dependent mind. 

But let the muse assign the man Ids due; 
Worthhepossess’d,norwetehisviTtUesfew;— . 
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He sometimes belxi’d the Injured in their 
cause; 

Ills ijowci and purse have back’d the failing 
larvb; 

He for religion has a due respect, 

And ail his serious notions are correct ; 
Although he pray’d and languish’d for a son, 
He grew resign’d when Heaven denied hiiu 
one ; 

He never to this quiet niansion sends 
Subject unfit, in conipliment to friends ; 
Hot so Sir Henys, who would yet protest 
He always chose the n orthlest and the best; 


Not meniii trade by various loss brought don n. 
But those whose glory once amazed the town. 
Who theirUst guinea in their pleasures spent, 
Yet never fell so low as to repent ; 

To these bis pity he could largely deal. 
Wealth they had known, and therefore want 
could feel. 

Three seats were vacant while Sir l)en}'S 
reign’d. 

And tlncc sucli favourites their admission 
gain’d ; 

These let us view, still more to understand 
The moral feelings of Sir Denys Brand, 


LETTER XIV. INHABITANTS OE THE ALMS-HOUSE 


BhANEY 

Sed quam caecus inest viltis amor ! Ouine 
futurum 

Uespicitur, suodcntque brevetu jwaescntia 
fructum, 

Bt ruit in vetituni damni secura libido. 
CLAUuiAir, In Entrap. lih. ii. 60-3. 
Nuinquam parvo contenta paratu 
Bt quaesitorum terra pelagoque ciborum 
Ambitiosa fames et lantne gloria inensac. 
I,trc.ur, 2>s JBeS. Cia, (or Phars.), hb. iv. 
3T4-fl. 


Bt Lu-xus, populator opum, quein semper 
adkaerens, 

infelix humili gressu comilatvir Bgestas. 

CwoDiAN-, la Snfinum, lib. i, 3o-<I, 
Behold what blassings wealUi to life esn lend ! 

Popn, Moral Eisaya, Epi. iii. 297. 

Blaney, a wealthy Heir, dissipated, and 
reduced to Poverty; — HN Fortune restored 
•by Marriage ; again consumed — His Man- 
ner of living in the West Indies— Aecalled 
to a larger Inheritance — His more refined 
and expensive Luxuries — His Method of 
quieting Conscience — Death of his Wife — 
Again become poor — His Method of sup- 
porting Existence — His Ideas of Religion 
—His Habits and Connexions when old — 
Admitted into the Alms-House. 


OssnnvB that tall pale veteran I what a look 
Of sbante and guilt ! who cannot read that 
book.? 

Misery and ndrtli are blended in his face, 
Aluoh innate vilencss and some outward grace; 


There wishes strong and stronger griefs are seen. 
Looks ever changed, luid never one serene: 
Show not that manner, and these features all. 
The serpent’s cunning and the sinner’s fall? 

Hark to that laughter! — ’tis the tray be takes 
To force applause for each vile jest hemakes; 
Such is yon man, by partial favour sent 
To these calm seats to ponder and repent. 

Blaney, u wealthy heir at twenty-one, 

At twenty-five was ruin’d and undone ; 
These years with grievous crimes wo need 
not load. 

Ho found his ruin in tlie coinnioii road ; — 
Uamed without skill, w ithout inquiry bought, 
l.ent without love, and borrow’d without 
thought. 

But, gay and handsome, he had soon the 
dower 

Of a kind wealtliy widow in his power : 
Then he aspired to loftier fiiglits of vice, 
To singing harlots of enormous jiricc : 

He took a jockey in his gig to buy 
A horse, so valued, that a duke wos shy ; 
To gain tlio plaudits of the knowing few, 
Uamhlers and grooms, what would nut 
Blaney do? 

His dearest friend, at that improving age 
Was Hounslow Dick, who drove the western 
stage. 

Bruel he was not — II he left his wife, 

Hu left her to her osm pursuits in life ; 
Doaf to reports, to idi expenses blind. 
Profuse, not just, and careless, but notkind. 

Y'et thus assisted, ten long winters pass’d 
In wasting guineas ere he saw his last ( 
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Then he began to leaeon, and to feel 
He could not dig, nor bad he leain’d to steal ; 
And should he beg as long as he might liye, 
lie justly fear’d that nobody would give: 
But he could charge a gistol, and at wilt, 
All that was mortal, b}’ a bullet kill ; 

And he was taught, by those whom ho would call 
Man’s surest guides — that ho was mortal all. 
While thus ho thought, still waiting for the 
day. 

When he should dure to blowhis brains away, 
A place tor him a kind relation found. 
Whore England’s monarch ruled, but fat 
from English ground ; 

lie gave employ that might for bread suOlce, 
Correct his habits and tcsU'aiii his vice. 

Here Bianey tried (what such man's 
miseries teach) 

'I'o find what pleasures were within his reach; 
These he enjoy’d, though not in justtho style 
He once posse.ss’d them in his native isle ; ' 
Congenial souls he found in every place. 

Vice in all soils, and charms in every race : 
Ills lady took Uie same amusing way, 

And laugh’d at Time till bo had turn’d them 
grey; 

Ablength for England once again they steer’d, 
By ancient views and now designs endear’d ; 
His kindred died, and Bianey now became 
An heir to one who never heard his name. 
What could be now? — ^Tho man had tried 
before 

The joys of youth, and they were joys no 
more ; 

To vicious pleasure he was still inclined. 

But vice must now be season’d and refined; 
r/iCa as a swine lie would on pleasure seize, 
How common pleasures had no power to 
please : 

Beauty alone has for the vulgar charms, 

Ha wanted beauty trembling with alarms : 
His was no more a youthful dream of joy. 
The wretch desired to ruin and destroy ; 

He bought indulgence with a boundless price. 
Moat pleased when decency bosr’d down to 
vice, 

lyhea ^ fait dame her husband'shonoursold, 
And a frail countess playM for Blmjey’a gold. 

* Hut did not consdence in he* anger rise ? ’ 
Ileal end be leerp’d her terrers to despise; 


!' r 


I'd 03 he read; 


Tales of Voltaire, and essays gay and slight. 
Pleased him and shone with their phosphoric 
light ; 

Which, though it rose from objects vile and 
ba.se. 

Where’er i t came threw splendour on the place. 
And was that light srhich the deluded youth. 
And this grey sinner, deem’d the light of truth. 
He different works for different cause 
admired. 

Some fix’d his judgment, some his passions 
fired ; 

To cliect tho mind and raise a dormant flame. 
He had the books, decreed to lasting shame, 
Which those who read are careful not to name: 
Those won to vicious act the yielding heart, 
And then tlio cooler rensoners soothed the 
smart. 

He heard of Blount, and Mandevi lo, and 
(ilmbb. 

How they the doctors of their day would drub; 
How Hume had dwelt ou miracles so well. 
That none would now believe a miracle ; 
And though he cared not works so grave lo 
read, 

Pie caught their faith and sign’d the siiuier’s 
creed. 

Thus was hepleosed to join tbelaughingside. 
Nor ceased the laughter when his lady died; 
Yet was be kind and careful of her fame. 
And on her tomb inscribed a virtuous name; 

' A tender wife, respeoted, and so forth,’— 
The marble still bears witness to the worth. 
He has some children, but he knows net 
where ; 

Some thing they cast,bulncitlier]ovenorcare; 
A father’s feelings he has never known. 

His joys, his sorrows, have been all his own. 
He now would build — and lofty seat 
built. 

And sought, in various ways, relief from guilt 
Bestless, for over anxious to obtain 
Ease for the heart by xamhlbigs of the brain. 
He would have pictures, and of course a taste. 
And found a thousand means his wealth to 
waste. 

Newmarket steeds be bought at mighty cost; 
They sometimes won, but Bianey ol trays lost 
Quick came his ruto, came when be bad still 
Foe Ilfs a relish, and in pleasure skill : 

By his own. idle reckoning he supposed 
ms wealth would Iasi him UIl his life was 
closed ; 
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Bui no ! be found his final hoard was spent, 
While ho had years to suffer and repent. 

Yet at the last, his noble mind to show. 

And in his misery how ho hoi'o the blow. 

Ho view’d his only guinea, then suppress’d, 
For a short isine, the tumults in bis breast. 
And, moved by pride, by habit and despair. 
Gave it an opera-bird to hum an ait. 

Come ye ! who live for pleasure, come, 
behold 

A man of pleasuro when he ’h poor and old; 
When he looks back Uu-oiigh life, and cannot 
find 

A single nclion to relievo his mind ; 

When he looks forward, striving still to keep 
A steady pro.speel of eternal sloop ; 

When not one friend i.s left, of all the train 
Whoin’twasliispridoand boast to entertain, — 
Friends now eiii 2 )loy’d Iruiii house to house 
to riui 

And say, ‘ Alasl poor Ulaney is undone t* — 
Thosewhomhoshookwilhardourhylhehnnd, 
By whom ho stood as long as ho coidd stand. 
Who seem’d to him from all deception clear. 
And who, more strange 1 might think llieiu- 
selves sincere. 

Ta) 1 now the hero shuifilng through the 
town. 

To hunt a dinner and to beg a etown ; 

To tell an idle tale, that boy.s may smile ; 
To bear a stnunjiet's billet-doux a mile ; 

To cull a wanton for a youth of wealth, 
(With reverend view to both his taste and 
health) ; 

To be a useful, needy thing between 
Fear and desire — the pander and the screen; 
To flatter pictures, houses, horses, dress, 
'The wildest fashion or the worst excess ; 

To be the grey seducer, and entice 
Unbearded folly into acts of vice ; 

And then, to level every fence which law 
And virtue fi.x to keep the mind in awe. 

He first inveigles youth to walk astray, 

Hext ptumpU and uouthes them in their 
fatal way, 

Then vhidloatos the deed, and tmikes the 
mind his prey. 

Unhappy man! what })ains he takes to 
state— 

(Proof of his feat !) that all below is fate ; 
That all proceed in. one appointed track. 
Where none can stop, or take their journey 
haoki 


'Hien what is vice or virtue? — Yet he’ll rail 
At priests till memory and quotation fail ; 
He roads, to learn the various ills tboy’vcdonc. 
And calls them vipers, every mother’s son. 

He is the harlot’s aid, who wheedling tries 
To move her friend for vanity’s suppUcs ; 
To weak indulgcncs be allures the mind. 
Loth to bo duped, but willing to be kind ; 
And if successful — what the labour pays ? 
He gels the friend’s contempt and Cbloo’s 
j praise, 

I Who, in her triumph, cande.sconds to say, 

‘ What a good creature Blancy was to-day !’ 
Hear the (root daemon when the young 
attend. 

And willing ear to vile experience lend ; 
When lie rolates (willi laughing, leering eye) 
The lalo licentious, mix’d with hlaspbemy; 
Ho genuine gladness his narratlous cause. 
The frailest heart dentes sincere applause ; 
And inouy a youth has turn’d him half aside, 
And laugh’d aloud, the sign of shame to hide. 

Blancy, no aid in his vile cause to lose, 
Buys pictures, prints, and a licentious muse; 
Ha borrows every help from every art, 

To stir the passions and mislead the heart i 
But from the subject let us soon escape, 
Kor give this feature all its ugly shape ; 
Some to their crimes escape bom satire owe; 
Who shall describe wbat Blaney dares to 
show ? 

While thus the man, to vice and passion 
•slave, 

Was, with his follies, moving to the grave, 
The ancient ruler of this mansion died. 

And Blaney boldly for the seat applied ; 

.‘jSr Denys Brand, then guardian, joiit’d Ids 
suit ; 

■’Tis true,’ said lu", ‘the fellow’s quite a 
brute — 

A vary beast ; but yet, with all bis sin, 

' He has a manner — let tlie devil in.’ 

’Vhey half complied, they gave the visli’d 
retreat, . 

But raised a worthier to the vacant seat. 
Thus forced on ways unlike each former 
way. 

Thus led to prayer wiiliout a heart to pray. 
He quite Ihe gay and rich, the yoiwg and 
free, 

, Among the badge-men with a badge to be t 
He sees an humble tradesman raised to rule 
The grey-beard pupils of this moral school; 
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Where he hiinbclf, aii old licentious boy, 
AViil nothing learn, and nothing can enjoy ; 
In temp’rate measures he must eat and drink. 
And, pain of pains ! must live alone and think. 
In vain, by fortune’s smiles, thrice affluent 
made. 

Still has ho debts of ancient dale unpaid ; 


Thrice into penury by error thrown. 

Not ono right maxim has he made his own; 
The old men .shun him, — some his vices 
hale. 

And all abhor his irrinciples and prate ; 

Nor love nor care for him will mortal show, 
Save a trail sister in the female row. 


■ LETTER XV. INHABITANTS OP THE ALMS-HOUSE 


CLELIA 

She early found herself mistress of herself. 
All she did was right : all she said was ad- 
mired. Early, very early, did she dismiss 
blushes from her cheek : she could not blush, 
because she could not doubt; and silence, 
whatever was the subject, was as much n 
stranger to her os ditHdence. 

Bichabosok. 

Quo fugit Venus? heu! Quoro color? deeens 
Quo motus ? Quid babes illiits, illius. 

Quae spirabat emoros. 

Quae me aurpuerat mihi ? 

HoBAxirs, llb.lv. Od. 13, vv. 17-20. 


Her lively and pleasant Manners— Her 
Heeding and Decision — ^Her Intercourse 
with different Classes of SocieW— Her 
Kind of Character — ^The favoured Lover 
— ^Hor Management of him: bis of her — 
After one Period, Clelia with an Allorney; 
her Manner and Situation there — ^Another 
such Period, when her Fortune still de- 
clines — hlistrcss of on Inn — A Widow — 
Another such Interval : she becomes poor 
and infirm, but still vain and frivolous — 
The fallen Vanity — Admitted into the 
House: meets Illaney. 


Wb had 0 sprightly nymph— in eyery town 
Are some such sprights, who wander up and 
down ; 

She had her useful arts, and could contrive. 
In time’s despite, to stay at twenty-live ; — 
• Here will I rest; move on, thou lying year. 
This is mine age, and*l wiU rest me here.’ 

Arch was her look, and she had pleasant 
tyaya 

Vow good opinion of her heart to raise ; 
tier speech vrosli vely,and with case express’d. 
Add well she judged the tempers she ivd- 
dressM i 


If some soft stripling had her haennoss felt, 
She know the way to make his anger molt; 
Wit was allow’d her, iheugli but few could 
bring 

Direct example of a witty thing ; 

’Twas that gay, pleasant, smart, engaging 
speech. 

Her beaux admired, and just within their 
reach ; 

Not indiscreet perhaps, but yet more free 
Than prudish nymjdis allow their wit to he. 
Novels and plays, with poems, old and 
new, 

Were all the books our nymph attended to; 
Yet from the press no treatise issued forth, 
But she would speak precisely of its worth. 

She svitb the London stage familiar grew, 
And every actor’s namo and merit knew ; 
She told how this or that their part miatook. 
And of the rival Bomeos gave the look ; 

Of cither house ’twas hers the strength to see. 
Then judge with candour — ‘Drury-Laiie tor 
mo.’ 

What made this knowledge, what this skill 
complete ? 

A fortnight’s visit in AVhiteehapel-slreet. 

Hot place in life was rich and poor between, 
With those a favourite, and with these a 
queen ; 

She could her parts assume, and condescend 
To frimds mote humble while an humble 
friend ; 

And thus a welcome, lively guest could pass. 
Threading her pleasant way from class to class. 

‘ Her reputation ? — ^Tbat was like hot wit. 
And seem’d her manner and her state to fit; 
Someltdng there was, what, none presumed 
to say. 

Clouds lightly passing on a smiling day.— 
Illtispcrsandhinlswhiehwentframeatloear, 
Andmix’dreporlsno judgeon earth could clear. 
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But of each sex a fiieiidly number press’d 
To joyous banquets this alluring guest : 
There, if indulging mirth, and freed from avre, 
If pleasing all, and pleased with all she saw, 
Her speech were free, and such as freely dnelt 
On the same feelings all around her felt ; 

Or if some fond presuming favourite tried 
To come so near ns once to be denied ; 

Vet not with brow so stern or speech so nice. 
But that he ventured on denial twice ; — 

If these have been, and so lias scandal taught. 
Yet malice never found the proof she sought. 

But then came one, the Lovelace of his day, 
Hich, proud, aud crafty, handsome, brave, 
and gay ; 

Yet loved henot those labour'd ptansand arls. 
But left the business to the ladies’ hearts. 
And when he found them in a proper train. 
He thought all else superfluous and vain : 
But in that training he was deeply taught, 
And rarely fail’d of gaining all he sought ; 

He bnew how far directly on to go, 

How to recede and dally to and fro ; 

How to make all the posaiona his allies. 

And, Avhen he saw them in*contention rise. 
To watch the wrought-up heart, and conquer 
by surprise. 

Out heroine fear'd himnot ; it was her part, 
To make sure conquest of such gentle heart — 
Of one so mild and humble ; for she saw 
In Henry ’e eye a love chastised by awe. 

Her Uiouglite of virtue were not all sublime, 
Not virtuous all her thoughts i 'twas now her 
time 

To bait each hook, in. every way to please, 
And the ricbprizawitbdext’roushand to seize. 
She had no virgin-ten'ors ; she could stray 
In all love's maze, not fear to lose her way ; 
Nay, could go near the precipice, nor dread 
A falling caution or a giddy bead ; 
iJhe’d 11.Y her eyes upon the roaring flood, 
.Vnd dance upon the brink where danger stood. 
'Twas nature all, she judged, in one so 
young. 

To drop the eye and falter in the longue ; 

To be about to take, and then command 
His daring wish, and only view the band ; 
Yes 1 all was nature ; it became a maid 
Of gentle soul f encourage love afraid ; — 
He, so unlike the conlldent and bold, 

Wotdd fly in mute despair to find her cold ; 
The young and tender germ requires the sun 
To make it spread ; it must be smiled upon. 

0 


Thus the kind virgin gentle means devised, 
To gain a heart so fond, a band so prized ; 
More gentle still she grew, to change bet wny, 
Would cause contusion, danger and delay ; 
Thus (an increase of gentleness her mode), 
She took a plain, unvaried, certain road. 
And every hour believed success was near. 
Till there w*as nothing left to hope or fear. 

Ilmustbeown’d that in this strife of hearts, 
Stan has advantage — has superior arts : 

The lover’s aim is to the nymph unknown, 
Nor is she always certain of her osvn ; 

Or lias her feats, nor tiiese can so disguise. 
But iic who searches, reads them in her eyes, 
III tile avenging frow n, in the regretting sighs: 
Thef e are his signals, and he learns to sleet 
The slraighter course wlienovet they appear. 


‘ Pass wo ten years, and what wus Clelia's 
fate ? ’ 

At an attorney’s board alert she sate, 

Not legal mistress : ho with other men 
Once sought her hand, but other views were 
then ; 

And whenheknew hemighttliebliss command. 
He other blessing sought, without the band; 
For still he felt alive the lambent flame, 
And offer’d her a home, — and home ehe came. 

There, though her higher friendships lived 
no more, 

She loved to speak of what she shared before — 
‘ Of the dent Lucy, heiress of the hall, — 

Of good Sit Peter,— of their annual ball. 
And the fair countess 1— Oh ! she loved them 
ail!’ 

The bumbler clients of her friend would slate. 
The knowing smite, — but neither caused bet 
care; 

She brought her spirits to her bumble state, 
And soothed with idle dreams bet frowning 
fate. 

* Ten sunimers pass’d, and how was Cielia 
then ? ’ 

Alas I she suffer’d in this trying ten ; 

The pair had parted : who to him attend. 
Must judge the nymph unfaithful to her 
friend ; 

1 But who on her would equal faith bestow, 

. Would think him rash, — and surely she must 
know. 

Then as a matron Cletia taught a school, 

I But nature gave not talents fit for ruts t 
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Yet now, though marks of wasting yours 
were seen, 

Some touch of sorrow, some attack of spleen; 
Still there was life, a spirit quick and gay. 
And lively speech and elegant array. 

The Uriflin’s landlord these allured so far, 
lie made her mistress of his heart and bar ; 
He had no idle retrospective whim. 

Till she was hi.s, her deeds concern’d not him : 
So far was well,— but Clolia thought not lit 
(In all the Grillln needed) to submit : 

Gaily to drusS and in the bur preside, 
Soothed the poor spirit of degraded pride ; 
But cooking, waiting, welcoming a crew 
Of noisy gue»ta, were arts she never knew : 
lienee daily wars, with temporary Ituee, 

His vulgar insult, and her keen abuse ; 

And as their spirits wasted in the strife. 

Both took the Uriilin’s ready aid of life ; 

But she with greater prudence — Harry tried 
More powerful aid, and in the trial died ; 
Yetdrew down vengeance: innodislant lame, 
Th’ insolvent Qriffln struck his wings sub- 
lime j— 

Forth from her palace walk’d th’ ejected 
queen. 

And show’d to frowning fate a look serene ; 
Gay spite of time, though poor, yet well 
attired, 

Kmd without love, and vain if not admired. 


Another term is past ; ten other years 
In various trials, troubles, views, and feats : 
Of these some pass’d in smalt attempts at 
trade; 

Houses she kept tor widowers lately made ; 
For now she said, ‘ They’ll miss th’ endearing 
friend. 

And I’ll be there the soften’d heart to bend: ’ 
And true a part was done os Clelia plann’d — 
The heart was soften’d, but she miss’d the 
hand. 

ilhe wrote a novel, and dir Denys said, 

The dedication was the best ho read ; I 
But Edgeworths, Bmitlis, and Badclifles so 
engross'd I 

The public ear, that atl her pa'ms were lost. 
To keap a toy-shop was attempt the last, 
There too she fail'd, and sehemes and hopes 
wore past, 

, ^ JJow triendlees, sick and old, and wanting 
, bread,, 

' ieats of Men pride wots slied— 


True, bitter tears ; and yet that wounded 
pride, 

Among the poor, for poor distinctions sigh’d. 
Though now her tales were to her audience 

at; 

Though loud her tones, and vulgar grown her 
wit ; 

Though now her dress — (but let me not explain 
The piteous patch-work of the needy-vain, 
The flirtish form to coarse materials lent. 
And one poor robe through liCty fashions 
sent) ; 

Though all within was sad, without was 
moan, — 

aUIl ’twas her wish, her comfort to be seen : 
She would to plays on lowest terms resort, 
Where once Iier bo.<c was to the beaux a court ; 
And, strange delight ! to that same house, 
where she 

Join’d in the dance, all gaiety and glee, 

Now with the menials crowding to the wall. 
She’d see, not share, the pleasures of the ball, 
And with degraded vanity unfold. 

How she loo triumph’d in the years of old. 
To hot poor friends ’tis now her pride to toll 
On what a height she stood before she fell ; 
At church she ijolnts to one tall seat, and 
‘ There 

We sat,’ she cries, ‘ when my papa was mayor,’ 
Not quite correct in what she now relates, 
She ullors persons, and she forgets dates ; 
And finding memory’s weaker help decay’d, 
She boldly calls invention to her aid. 

Touch’d by the pity he had felt before. 
For her Sir Denys oij’d the ahns-house door : 
•With all bet faults,’ he said, ‘ the woman 
know 

How to distinguish — had a manner too; 

And, as they say, she is allied to some 
Tn decent staUon — let the creature come.’ 
Here she and Blaney meet, and take their 
view 

Of all the pleasures they would still pursue; 
Hour after hour tliey sit, and nothing liide 
Of vices past j their follies ate their pride ; 
What to the sober and the cool are crimes. 
They boast— exulting in those hapi)y times ; 
The darkest deeds no Indignation raise, 

The purest Tdrtue never wins their iwalse ; 
But still tltey on their ancient joys dilate, 
Still with regret departed glories state, 

And mourn their grievous fall, and curse their 
rigorous fate. 
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BENBOW 

Tbou art the knigbt o( the Burning Lamp 
... it thou wert any way given to virtue, I 
would Bveat by tliy face ; niy oath should be 
by this Ore. Oh ! thou art a perpetual 
triumiih, . . . thou hast saved me a thousand 
marks in links and torches, walking with tliee 
in the night betwixt tavern and tavern. 
SH.\ksi’EABe, Henfy IV, Bart I, Act in, Sc. 3. 

Ebrietus tibi flda comes, tibi Luxus, ct alris 
Circa to semper volUaiis InCainia pennie. 

SUius Ilalicus- 


Boubow, an improper Companion for the | 
Basemen of the Alms-house— Ho re- 
sembles Bardolph — Left in Trade by his 
Father — Conlr.rcts useless Friendships — 
Ilia j^iends drink with him, and employ 
ethers — Called worthy and honest! tniy — 
Effect of Wine on the Mind of Man — 
Benbow’s common Subject — the Praise of 
departed Friends and Patrons — ’Squire 
Asgill, at the Urnnge : his Manners, Ser- 
vants, Friends — True to his Church : ought 
therefore to bo spared — His Son’s different 
Conduct— Vexation of the Father’s Spirit 
if admitted to see the Alteration — Cimtain 
Howling, a boon Companion, ready to 
drink at all Times, and with any Company : 
famous in bis Ciubroom — His easy Depar- 
ture — Dolly Murnw, a Maiden advanced 
in Years : abides hi Batada and Cards — 
Her free Manners — Her Skill in the Game 
— Her Preparation and Death — Benbow, 
how interrupted : his Submission. 


See! yonderbadgeman.w'ith tbatglowing face, 
A meteor bhining in this bobor place ; 

Vast sums were paid, and many years were 
past. 

Ere gems so rich around their radiance cast 1 
Such was the fiery front that Bardolph wore, 
Guiding his master to the tavern-door ; 
There first that meteor rose, and there alone, 
Xn its due place, Uic rich effulgence shone ; 
But this strsnge fire the seat of peace invades, 
Andshtnes portentous in tbesesolemn shades. 

Benbow, a boon companion, long approved 
By jovial seta, and (as be thought) beloved, 
Was judged os one to joy ondfnendship pronO) 
And deem’d injurious to faunself alone ; 


Uen’rous and free, he paid but bmall regaixl 
To trade, and fail’d ; and some declarad 
‘ ’twtts hard : ’ 

These were his friends — his foes conceived 
the case 

Of common kind ; ho bought and found 
disgrace : 

The reasoning tew, who neither scorn’d nor 
loved, 

His feelings pitied and his taiilLs reproved. 

Benbow, the father, left possebsions fair, 

A worthy name and biihinebb to liih heir ; 
Benbow, the son, those fair posbesbions sold. 
And lost his credit, wliilc he bpent tlio gold : 
He was a jovial trader : men enjoy'd 
The night wi th him ; his day w as unemploy’d ; 
So svheii his credit and his cash svere spent, 
Here, by mistaken pity, ho was sent ; 

Of late he came, with pubsions unsubdued, 
And shared and cursed the hated solitude. 
Where gloomy thoughts arise, where grievous 
cares intrude. 

Known but in drink— he found an easy 
friend, 

Weil pleased bis worth and honour to com- 
mend ; 

And thus inform’d, the guardian of the trust 
Heard the applause and said the claim was 
just ; 

A worthy soul ! unfitted tor the strife, 

Cate and contention of a busy life ; — 
Worthy, and why ? — that o'er the midnight 
bowl 

He made bis friend the partner of his sout, 
And any man his friend ; — then thus in glee, 
* I speak my mind, I love the truth,’ quoth lie; 
Till ’twas bis fate that useful truth to find, 
’Tis sometimes prudent not to speak the mind. 

With wine inflated, man is Ml upbiown, 
And feels a power which he believes his own ; 
Witli fancy soaring to the skies, he thinks 
His all the virtues all the while he drinks ; 
But when the gas from the balloon is gone. 
When sober thougliU and serious cates come 
on, 

Where then tlie wortli that in himself he 
found ? — 

Vanish’d— and ho sank gxov’llng on the 
ground. 
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still some conueit will Benbow’a mind 
inllute, 

Toor a*! he iSj — *tib pleaeant to relate 
The juye he oiiue possaeb’d — ^il sootheb hie 
preaent state. 

Seated with some grey beudbUiau, he regrete 
His former feasting, though it swell’d hU 
debts ; 

Topers once fumed, his friends in earlier days, 
iV’oll he describes, and thinkb description 
praise : 

Each hero’,s srorth with much delight he 
paints ; 

Martyrs they were, and he would make them 
saints. 

‘ Alas 1 alas ! ’ Old England now may say, 

‘ My glory wltliem ; it has hud its day : 

We’re fallen on evil times ; men read and 
tliink ; 

Our bold forefathers loved to fight and drink. 

‘ Then lived the good ’aquire iVsgill — what 
a change 

Has death and fashion shown us at the 
Orange ! 

He biwely thought it best became his rank, 
That all his tenants and liis tradesmen drank ; 
lie was delighted from his favourite room 
To see them 'cross the pack go daily home. 
Praising aloud the liquor and the host. 

And striving who should venerate him most. 

’ Jfo pride bad he, and there was diCfereirce 

bUloU 

Between tlie master's and the servants’ hall ; 
And here or there the guests were welcome all. 
Of Heaven’s free gifts he took no special care. 
He luwer quarrel’d for a simple hare ; 

But sought, by giving sport, a sportsman’s 
name, 

UitnseU a poacher, though at other game : 
He never planted nor inclosed — his trees 
Grew like himself, untroubled and at ease : 
Bounds of all kinds he hated, and had felt 
Choked and imprison’d in a modern belt, 
^Vbteh some care genius no w has twined about 
Tift good old house, to keep old neighbours 
‘ out: 

Along hia valleys, in tbs evening-hours, 

The borough-damsels stray’d to gather 
Bowers, 

Or by the brakes and brushwood of the park, 
'To jlakft Uieir pleosant rambles in the dark. 

4 1* Boute prqdois, of righl kind, forbore to call 
f^i^es'—fisTOuiltes at the ball 


But belter natures saw, with much delight. 
The different orders of mankind unite ; 

'Twas schooling pride to see the footman wait. 
Smile on his sister and receive her plate. 

‘ His wocbliip ever was a chmclunan true. 
He held in scorn the methudistic crow ; 

May God defend the Church, and save theKing, 
He’d pray devoutly and divinely slug. 

Admit tliat he the holy day would spend 
As priests approved not, still he was a frieiidi 
Much then I blame the preacher, as loo nice, 
To call such trifios by the name of vice ; 
Hinting, though gently and with cautious 
speech. 

Of good o-vamplo — ’tie their trade to preach: 
But still ’twas pity, when the worthy ’squire 
Stuck to the church ; what mure could they 
require ? 

"Twas almost joining that fanatic crun', 

To throw such morals at his honour’s pew; 

A weaker man, bad ho bcon so reviled. 

Had left the place — ho only swore and smiled. 

‘ But think, ye rectors and ye curates, think, 
Who are your friends, and at their ftaiiUcs 
wink ; 

Conceive not— mounted on your .Sunday- 
throne, 

Your fire-brands fall upon your foes alone ; 
They strike your patrons — mid, should all 
withdraw, 

In whom your oisdoms may discern a flaw. 
You would the flower of all your audience lose, 
And spend your crackers on their empty pews, 
* The father dead, the son has found a wife, 
And lives a formal, proud, unsocial life ; — 
The lands are now enclosed ; the tenants all. 
Save at a rent-day, never see the hall i 
No lass is BuSor'd o’ot the walks to conic. 
And if there ’s love, tliey have It all at home. 
' Oh 1 could the ghost of our good ’squire 
arise. 

And see such change ; would it believe its 
eyes? 

Would it not glide about from place to place. 
And mourn the manners of a feebler race ? 
At that long table, where the servants found 
Mirth and abundance while the year went 
round ; 

Where a huge pollard on the \rintei-flte. 

At a huge distsmee made them all retire ; 
Where not a measure in the room was kept, 
And but one rule— they tippled till they 
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Then* would it spp a pale old hog preside, 

A toing made up of stingiuoas and pride ; 
IVlio carves tlie meat, as if the flesh could 
feel, 

Careless whose flesh must miss the plenteous 
meal : 

Here would the ghost a small eoal-fire behold, 
Not flt to keep one body from the cold ; 

Then would it flit to higher rooms, and stay 
To view a dull, dress’d company at play ; 

All the old comfort, all the genial fare 
For ever gone ! how sternly svould it stare : 
And though it might no t to their view appear, 
'T would cause among them lassitude and fear ; 
Then wait to see — where ho delight has seen — 
The dire effect of fretfuincss and spleen. 

'Suchweretheworthiesof thesebetterdays: 
We had their blessings — they shall have our 
praise. 

‘ Of Captain Dowling would you hear me 
speak? 

I’d sit and sing hts praises for a week : 

He was a man, and man-like all his joy, — 
I'm led to question was he ever boy ? 

Beef was bis breakfast; — if from sea and 
salt, 

It relish’d holler with his wine of malt ; 
'Pfaen, till he dined, if walking in or out. 
Whether the gravel tea.sed liim or the gout, 
Though short in wind and flannel’d every 
limb. 

He drank with all who had concerns with 
him; 

Whatever trader, agent, merchant, come, 
They found him ready, every hoiw the same ; 
Whatever liquors might between them pass, 
He took them ail, and never balk’d his glass : 
Hay, with the seamen working in the ship. 
At their request he’d share the grog and 
flip: 

But in the cliib-room sros his chief delight, 
And punch tlie favourite liquor of the night ; 
Hon after man they from the trial shrank, 
And Dowling ever was .the lest who drank : 
Arrived nt home, he, ere be sought bis bed. 
With pipe and brandy ivoidd compose his 
head; 

Then half an hour was o’er tlie news beguiled, 
IrVhen ho retired as harmless as a child. 

Set but aside the gravel and the gout, 

• And breathing short-— his sand ran fairly out 
' At fifty-five WB lost him— after that 
Life grows insipid and its pleasures flat ; 


He liad indulged in all that man can have, 
Tie did not drop a dotard to his grave ; 

Btill to the last, his feet upon the chair, 
With-rattling lungs now gone beyond repair; 
When on each feature death had fix'd liis 
stamp, 

And not a doctor could the body vamp ; 

Still at the last, to his beloved howl 
He clung, and clieer’d the sadness of hissoul; 
For though a man may not have much to 
fear, 

Yet death looks ugly, when the view is near ; 
— “ I go,” he said, “ but till my friends shall 
say, 

’Twns as a man — I did not sneak away ; 

An honest lifo with worthy souls I’ve spent,— 
Come, fill my glass ; ” — ho took it and lie 
went. 

‘ Poor Dolly Murray ! — 1 might live to see 
My hundredth year, but no sucli lass as she. 
Rasy by nature, in her humour gay, 

She chose her comforts, ratafia and play ; 

' .She loved the social game, the decent glass; 

I And was a jovial, friendly, laughing lass ; 
We sat not then at Whist demure tmd still, 
But pass’d the pleasant hours at gay Quad- 
rille : 

Lame in her side, we placed her in her seal, 
Her bands svere free, she cared not for her 
feet; 

As the game ended, came the glass aroimd, 
(.’?o was the loser cheer’d, the winner crown’d.) 
Mistress of secrets, both the young and old 
In her confided — not a tale she told ; 

■l.ove never made impression on her mind, 
She held him weak, and all Iiis copttves blind ; 
She suffer’d no man her free soul to vex, 
Free from the weakness of her gentle sex ; 
One with whom ours unmoved conversing 
sate, 

In cool discussion or in free debate, 

• Once in her chair we'd placed the good old 
lass, 

Whore first she took her preparation-glass; 
By lucky thought she’d been tliat day at 
prayers, 

.\nd long before had fix’d her small affaira; 
So all waa easy— on her cards she cast 
A smiling look ; I saw the thought thatposs’d: 
“ A king," she call'd— though conscious of 
her skill, 

” Do mote,” I answer’d— “Mote,” she said, 
“I will;" 
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And more she did — cords answer’d io her call, 
•She saw the mighty to her mightier (all : 
“A vole! a Tolof” she cried, “’I is fairly 
won, 

My game is ended and my work is done ; ” — 
This said, she gently, with a single sigh, 

Died as one taught and practised how tu die, 


' (Snell were the dead-departed ; I survive. 
To breathe in pain among the dead-alive.’ 
The bell then call’d these ancient men to 
pray, 

‘ Again ! ’ said Benbow, — ‘ tolls it every day ? 
Where is the life I led ? ’ — He, sigh'd and 
walk’d his way. 


LETTER XVII. THE HOSPITAL AND GOVERNORS 


Blessed he the man who provideth for the 
sick and needy : the Lord shall deliver him 
in time of trouble. 

I’salm xh. 1, Prayer Book, Ooinmunion 
Service, 

Quas dederis, solas semper habebis opes. 

MAnriAi,, Lib. v, Epig. 42. 

Nil negat, et sese vel non poscrntlbns oftert. 

CcannUii, In Eutrep., Lib. i. v. Sdo. 
Deciples alios verbis vultu^ue benigno ; 
Ham mibi iam notus dissimulator eris. 
MABTiai,, Lib. iv, Epig. 88. 


ChrisUan Charity anxious to provide for 
(iitare as well as present Miseries — Hence 
the Hospital tor the Diseased — Deseription ' 
of a recovered Patient— The Building: 
how erected— riie Patrons and Governors 
— EiisohUis— The more active Manager of 
Business a moral and correct Contributor 
— ^One of difterent Description — Good, the 
Eesidt, however intermixed ivith imper- 
fection. 


Arr ardent spirit dwells with clirisfian love, 
The eagle’s vigour in the pitying dove ; 

'Tis not enough that we with sorrow sigh, 
That we the ivants of pleading man supply ; 
That we in sympathy with sufferers feel, 

Hoc hear « ^ief without a wish to heal ; 
Hot these suIBcb— to sickness, pain, and wo. 
The Christian spirit loves with aid to go; 
Will not be'sought, waits not for want to 
plead, 

BnC seeks the duty— nay, prevents the need; 
Her utmost aid to every ill applies. 

And plans reiief for coming miseries. 

defence yonder building rose ; on Mtlier side 
Ear stretch’d the wards, alt airy, warm, and 

has beds by comfort spreail, 
optih’d for Idm who suffers on the bod i 



There have ail kindness, most relief, — for some 
Is cute complete, — it is the sufferer’s home : 
Fevers and chronic ills, corroding pains. 
Each accidental mischief man sustains ; 
Fractures and wounds, and wither’d limbs 
and lame. 

With all that, slow or sudden, vex our frame, 
Have hero attendance — ^liere the sufferers lie, 
(Where love and science every aid apply). 
And Iieal'd with rapture live, or soothed by 
comfort die. 

See ! one relieved from anguisb, and to-day 
Allow’d to walk and look an hour away ; 
Two months conllned by fever, fronay, poin, 
He comes abroad and is himself again ; 
’Tvvas in the spring, when carried to the place. 
The snow fell doivn and melted in his face. 

’Tis summer now ; ail objects gay and new. 
Smiling alike the viewer and tbe view ; 

He stops as one unwililng to advance, 
Without imother and another glance ; 

With what a pure and simple joy he sees 
Those sheep and cattle browzing at their ease; 
Easy himself, there ’s nothing breathes or 
moves 

Buthe would clierish — all that lives he loves t 
Observing every ward as round he goes, 

He thinks what pain, what danger they 
enclose ; 

Warm in his wish for all who suffer tliere, 
At every view he meditates a prayer : 

No evil counsels in big breast abide, 

There joy, and love, and gratitude reside. 
The wish that Homan necks in one were 
found, 

Thai ho who form’d the wish might deal tlie 
wound. 

Tills man had never heard ; but of the kind, 
Is that desh'e which rises in his mind ; 

He’d bare all Englisli hands (for further he 
Cannot conceive extends our charity), 
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All but his own, in one right-hand to grow, j Like the good ireo he b^ing^ his treasure forth, 
And then what hearty shake would he bestow. And, like the tree, uneonscious of his north ; 

‘How rose the building?’— Piety first laid Meek es Ihe poorest Publieaii is he, 

A strong foundation, but she n anted aid ; And strict as lives the strailest Pharisee : 
ToWenlth unwieldy was her prayer address’d, Of both, in him unite the better part, 

Who largely gave, and she Uio donor bless’d : The blameless conduct and the humble heart. 
Unwieldy Wealth then to his couch withdresv. Yet he escapes not ; he, with some, is wise 
And took the sweetest sleep he ever knew. In carnal things, and loves to moralize ; 

Then busy Vanity sustain’d her part. Others can doubt, if all that Christian core 
‘ And much,’ she said, ‘ it moved her tender Has no! its price — there ’s something lie may 
heart ; share : 

To her all kinds of man’s distress were known. But ttiis and ill severer ho sustains, 

And all her heart adopted as its own.’ As gold the fire, and as iiribiirt remains ; 

TbenSciencecaine— his talents hodisplay’d. When most reviled, iiltiiougli he feels the 
And Charity with joy the dome survey’d; smarl, 

Kkill, Wealth, and Vanity, obtain the fame, It wakes to nobler deeds llio wounded heart, 
And Piety, the joy tliat makes no claim. As the rich olive, beaten lor its trull. 
Patrons there are, and governors, from Pula foilli al every bruise a bearing shoot, 
sshom A second triend ue have, whoso care and 

The greater aid ond guiding orders come ; zeal 

IVlio voluntary eares and labours fake. But few can equal — few indeed can feel ; 
The sufferers’ servants for tlio service’ sake ; lie lived e life obscure, and profits made 
Of these a part I give you — but a part, — In the coarse habits of a vulgar trade, 
dome hearts are hidden, .some have not a His hiolher, master of a boy, he loved 
heart. .‘to well, lliat he the calling disapproved : 

First let me praise — for so I best shall paint ‘ Alas ! poor Tom ! ’ the landman oft wouM 
That pious moralist, that reasoning saint 1 sigh, 

Can I of worth like thine, Eusebius, speak ? When llie gale freslien'd imd Uip waves ran 
The man to willing, but the niii.se is weak high ; 

'Tis thine to wait on wo I to soothe ! to heal t And when they ported, with a tear he'd 
With learning social, and polite with zeal : say. 

In thy pure breast although the passions ‘ Ko more adventure ! — bore in safety .slay.’ 

dwell, Nordidbefc'gn ; with more than half he bad, 

They’re train’d by virtue and no more rebel ; He would have kept the seaman, and been 
But have so long been active on her side, glad. 

That passion now might be itself the guide. -Alas 1 howfewresiat, wlienslrongly tried— 
Law, conscience, honour, allobey’d ; allgive A rich relation’s nearer kinsman died ; 

Th’ approving voice, and make it bliss to live; Ha sicken’d, and to him the landman went. 
While faith, when life con nothing more And all bis hours with cousin Ephraim speiib 
supply, This Thomas heard, and cared not: ‘I,’ 

Shall strengthen ho pe, and make it bliss to die. quoth he. 

He preaches, speaks and writes with manly , ‘ Have one in port upon the watch for me,’ 
sense, I So Ephraim died, and when the wilt was 

ffo weak neglect, no labour’d eloquence ; ' shown, 

Goodness and wisdom are in all his ways, i Isaac, the landman, had the whole his own: 
The rude revere him and the wicked praise, j Who to his brother sent a moderofe purse. 
Upon humility his virtues grow, , Which he return’d in anger, with liks curse. 

And tower so high because so fix’d below ; • Then went to sea, ami made bis grog so 
As svider spreads Ihe oak his boughs around, I strong. 

When deeper with his roots be digs the solid . Ho died before bo could forgive the wrong, 
ground. The rich man built a house, both large and 

By him, from ward to ward, is every aid high, 

The sutforcr neetls, with every care convey’d ; He enter’d in and set him down to sigh ; 
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lie planted ample vroods and gardens fair, 
And walk’d wibb anguish and ooinpiinGtion 
there : 

The rich man’s pines, to every friend a treat, 
He saw with pain, and he rafusod to eat ; 
His daintiest food, his richest wines, were all 
Turn’d by teraotsa to vinegar and gali : 

The softest down, by living body press’d. 
The rich man bought, and tried to take hts 
rest; 

But care had thorns upon his pillow spread. 
And scatter’d sand and nettles in his hed : 
Nervous he grew, — would often sigh and 
groan, 

He talk’d but little, and he walk'd alone ; 
Till by bis priest convinced, that from one 
deed 

Of genuine love would joy and health proceedj 
He from that time with care and seal began 
To seek and soothe the grievous ills of man ; 
And as his hands their aid to grief appiy. 
He learns to smile and he forgets to sigh. 

Now he can drink his wine and taste his 
food. 

And feel the blessings, Heav'n has dealt, are 
good ; 

And, since the suffering seek the rich man's 
door, 

He sleeps as soundly as when young and poor. 

Here rauchhe gives— is urgent more to gain; 
He begs— rich beggars seldom sue in vain ; 
Preachers most famed he moves, the crowd 
to move, 

And never wearies in the work of love : 

He rules all business, settles all adnirs. 

He makes collections, he directs repairs ; 
And if be wrong’d one brother, — Heav’n 
forgive 

The man by svhom so many brethren live 1 


Then, ’mid our signatures, a name appears 
Of one for urisdom famed above his years ; 
And these were forty ; he was from his youth 
A patient searcher after useful trvith ; ' 

To la|^uage little of his time ho gave. 

To soience less, not was the muse’s slave ; 
Sober and grave, his college sent him down, 
A fuumiple tor his native town. 

Stowlf he speaks, and with sueh solemn air, 
Totrid Wnk a Socrates or >SoIon there ; 

tbouj^ a Christian, he ’» disposed to draw 
iSb), Miles front totaon’s and from nature’s 
Jaw. 


‘ Know,’ he evelaims, ' my fellow mortals,, 
know, 

Virtue alone is happiness below ; 

And what is virtue ? prudence first to choose- 
Life’s real good, — the evil to refuse ; 

Add justice then, the eager hand to hold. 

To curb the lust of power and thirst of gold ;; 
Join temp’ranco next, that ohcorful henlth- 
insures. 

And fortitude unmoved, that conquers or- 
endures,’ 

Ho speaks, and lo ! — the very man you see,, 
Prudent and temperate, just and patient he,. 
By prudence taught his worldly wealth toi 
keep 

No folly wastes, no avarice swolls the heap : 
He no man’s debtor, no man’s patron lives ; 
8a VO sound advioo, he neither asks nor gives ; 
By no vain thoughts or erring fancy awa,Y’d, 
Ills words ate weighty, or at least are weigh’d ; 
Temp’tale in every place — abroad, at home,, 
Thence will npplauso, and hence svill profit 
come i 

And health from either ho in lime prepares 
For sickness, age, and tlieir attendant cates, 
But not for fancy's ills he never grieves 
For love that wounds or friendship that 
deceives ; 

His patlenlsoul endures what Heav’n ordains, 
But neither feels nor fears ideal pains. 

‘ Is aught then wanted in a man so wise 
Alas !— -T think he wants Infirmities ; 

He wants tlie ties that knit us to our kind— 
The cheerful, tender, soft, complacent mind. 
That would tlie feelings, which ho dreads, 
excite. 

And make the virtues he approves delight ; 
What dj'ing martyrs, saints, and palrlols 
feel, 

The strength of action and the warmth of 
zeal. 

Again attend ! — and see a man whose cares 
Arp nicely placed on cither world's aflaits, — 
Alercbant and saint ; ’tis doubtful if he knons 
To which account he most regard bestows ; 
Of both ho keeps his ledger : — there he reads 
Of gainful ventures and of godly deeds ; 
There all he gets or loses find a place, 

A lucky bargain and alack of grace. 

The joys above this prudent man invite 
To pay his tax— devotion 1— day and night i 
The pains of hell his timid bosom awe. 

And force obedience to the church’s law ; 
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lienee tbai continual thought, — tliat solemn 
air, — 

Those sod good vrorks, and that laborious 
prayer. 

All these (when conscienee, waken’d and 
afraid, 

To think how avarice calls and is obey’d) 
He in bis journal finds, and for his grief 
Obtains the transient opium of relief. 

‘ iSink not, my soul! — my spirit, rise and 
look 

O’er the fair entries of this precious book : 
Here are the sins, our debts ; — this fairer 
side 

Haswbal to carnal wish our strengtli denied ; 
Has those religious duties every day 
Paid, — which so few upon the sabbath pay; 
Here too are conquests over frail desires, 
Attendance due on all the church requires ; 
Then alms I give — for I believe the uord 
Of holy writ, and lend unto ihe Lord, 

And if not all Ih’ importunate demand. 

The tear of svant restrains my ready band; 
—Behold ! what sums I to the poor resign. 
Sums placed in Heaven’s own book, as well ns 
mine ; 

Heat then, my spirit! — fastings, prayers, and 
afnts, 

IVill soon suppress tliese idly-raised alarms, 
And weigh’d against our frailties, set in view 
A noble balance in our favour due : 

Add that I yearly here aifix my name, 
Pledge tor large payment— not from love of 
fame. 


But to make peace within ; — that peace to 
moke, 

What sums I lavish I and svhat gains forsake! 
Cheer up, my heart 1 — let’s cast oH every 
doubt. 

Fray withoutdread, and pi ace our money out.’ 

Such the religion of a mind that steers 
Its way to bliss, between its hopes and fears; 
M’hoso passions in due bounds each other 
keep, 

And thus subdued, they murmur till they 
sleep : 

Whoso virtues all llieir certain limits know, 
hike well-dried herbs that neilher fade nor 
grow ; 

Who for success and safety ever tries. 

And with both worlds alternately complies. 

Such are ihe guardians of ibis bless’d estate, 
Whaie’er without, they’re praised within the 
gate; 

That tliey are men, and have their faults, is 
true, 

I But here their worth alone appears in view: 
j The Muse indeed, who reads the very breast. 
Has sometliing of the seciets there express’d, 
j But yet in charity ; — and when she secs 
, Such means for joy or comfort, health or ease, 
I And knows bow mncfi tmffed minds effect, 
.‘^he almost dreads their failings to detect ; 
Blit truth commands. — in man’s erroneous 
kind, 

I Virtues end frailties mingle in the mind; 
Happy ! — when fears to public apiril move, 
And even vices to the work of love. 
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LETTER XVIII. THE POOR AND THEIR DWELLINGS 


Beno paupertps 
Ilumili locto contenta latet. 

.SuNEOA, Oct., Act V. 884-5. 

Oinncs quilms ros sunt minusBocundoe, magis 
aunt, nosoio quo inodo, 

SiispHiosi ; ad contumeliani omnia oceipiunt 
magis ; _ 

Propter suam impotentiam sc semper credunt 
ludicT. 

Tbrest., ill Adelph., Act ir, Sc. 3. 
Show not to the poor thy prido, 

Let their home a cottage bo ; 

Nor the foebie body hido 
In a paiace Bb for th» ; 

Let him not about him see 
Lofty cpiiinga, ampie haiis, 

Or a gate his boundary be, 
li'hete nor friend or kinsman ealts. 

Let him not one walk behold, 

, That only one which he must tread. 
Nor a chamber largo and cold. 

Where the n^etl and siok are led ; 
Better far his humble shed. 

Bumble sheds of neiglibours by, 

And the old and tatter’d bed, _ 

Where he sleeps and hopes to die. 

To quit of torpid sluggishness the lair. 

And from the pow’rfiiT ntms of sloth get tree, 
’Tts rising from the dead — Alas 1 it cannot be. 
TnoMSOirs Ceetfe o/ Inialrnce, Canto II, v. 01. 


The Method of trbating the Borough Paupers 
— JIany maintained at their own Dsvellmg.s 
—Some Characters of the Poor — ^The 
.School-miatross, when aged— The Idiot — 
The poor Sailor— The declined Tradesman 
and nis Companion — ^This contrasted with 
the Maintenance of the Poor in a common 
Mansion erected by the Hundred — ^Tlie 
Objections to this Aletbod ; not Want, nor 
rraelty, hub the necessary Eyils of this 
Mode — Wliat they are— Instances of Uio 
Evil — A Return to the Borough Poor — 
The Dwellings of these — ^TUe Lsnoa and 
By-ways — No Attention here paid to 
Conyemence— Tlie Pools in the Path-ways 
—Amusements of .8ea-port Olrildrcn— The 
Town-Flora — Herbs on Wails and vacant 
.Spneos— A female Inhabitant of an Alley 
—A iano Building let to aaverol poor Ri- 
hafaitants— Their Slannets and Habils. 

Yks I we’VB our Borougb-viees, ond I tmow 

Hopr for they spread, how rapidly they grow; 


Yet think not virtue quits the busy place, 
Nor cliarity, the virtues’ crown and grace. 

‘ Our poor, how feed we ?’— To tlie most 
we give 

A weekly dole, and attheirhomesthoy live;— 
Others together dwell, — but when they come 
To the low roof, they see a kind of home, 

A social people whom they’ve ever known, 
With their own thovigUts and manners like 
their own. 

At her old house, her dress, her air the same, 
I see mine ancient letter-loving dame : 

‘ Learning, my child,’ said she, ‘ shall fame 
command ; 

Learning is better worth than house orland— 
For houses perish, lands are gone and spent ; 
lu learning then excel, lor that’s most 
excellent.’ 

‘ And what her learning ?’ — ’Tis with awe 
to look 

In ovary verse throughout one sacred book; 
From this her joy, her hope, her peace is 
sought ; 

This she lias loarn’d, and she is nobly taughl. 

If aught of mine have gain’d thepublicearj 
If Rutland deigns these humble Tales to 
hear ; 

If eriUcs pardon, whot my friends approved ; 
Can I mine ancient widow pass unmoved y 
•Sballl not think whatpains the matron look. 
When first I trembled o’er the gilded book i 
How she, all patient, both at eve and iiietn, 
Her nee^e pointed at the guaiding horn ; 
And bow she soothed me, when, with study 
sad, 

I labour’d on to reach the final sad ? 

Shall I not grateful aliU the dame survey, 
And ask the muse the poet’s debt to pay ? 

Nor I alone, who hold a trifler’s pen. 

But half our bench of wealthy, weighty men. 
Who rule our Borough, who enforce our laws; 
They own the matron as the leading oaiise, 
And feel the pleasing debt, and pay the Just 
applause : 

To her own house is borne the week’s supply; 
There she in credit lives, therohopes in peace 
to die. 

With her a harmless idiot wo behold, 
Who hoards up silver shells for shining gold; 
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These be preserm, niUi unremitted care, 
To buy a seat, and reign the Borough’s mayor ; 
Alas 1 — who could tli' ambitious changeling 
tell, 

Thatirhat he sought our rulers dared to sell ? 

Near these a sailor, in that hut of thatch 
(A fish-boat’s cabin is its nearest match), 
hivclls, and the dungeon is to him a seat. 
Large as he wishes — ^in his view complete : 
A lockless eollei and a lldless hutch 
That hold Ins stores, have room for twice as 
mucli : 

Ills one spare sliirt, long glass, and iron box. 
Lie all in view ; no need has he for locks : 
Here he abides, and, as our strangers pass, 
Ileshows the shipping, he presents the glass; 
He makes (unask’d) their ports and business 
known. 

And (kindly heard) turns quickly to his own. 
Of noble captains, horoes every one, — 

You might assoonhavemadetho steeple run : 
And then his messmates, if you’re pleased to 
stay, 

He’ll one by oue the gallant souls display. 
And os the story verges to on end, 

He’ll wind from deed to deed, from friend to 
friend ; 

He'll speak of those long lost, (he brave of old. 
As iwinces gen’tous and as heroes bold ; 
Then will his feelings rise, till you may trace 
flloom, like a cloud, frown o'er his manly 
face, — 

And then a tear or two, which sting his pride; 
These he will dash indignantly aside, 

And splice his tale; — ^now lake him from 
his col. 

And for some cleaner birth exchange his lot. 
How will he all that cruel aid deplore ? 

His heart will break, and he will fight no 
more. 

Here is the poor old merchant : he declined, 
And, as they say, is not in perfect mind; 

In his poor hoiwe, with one poor maiden 
friend. 

Quiet he paces to his journey’s end. 

Hich in bis youtli, he trad^ and he fail’d; 
Again ho tried, ngain his fate prevail’d ; 

His spiriU low and bis exertions small, 

He fell perforce, he seem’d decreed to fall : 
Like the gay knight, unapt 1o rise was he, 
Hut downward sank with sad alacrity. 

A borough-place we gain’d him— in disgrace 
For grosa neglect, he quickly lost tile ptaoe; 


Hut still he kept a kind of sullen pride, 
Striving his wants to hinder or to hide : 

At length, compeil’d by very need, in grief 
He wrote a proud petition for relief. 

‘ He did suppose afall, like his, would prove 
Of force to wake their sympathy and love ; 
Would make them feel the changes all may 
know, 

And stir them up a new regard to show.’ 

Ilia suit was granted ; — to an ancient maid, 
Eelievcd lierself, relict for him was paid ; 
Here tlioy together(incet companions) dwell, 
And dismal tales of man’s misfortunes tell : 
‘ ’Twns not n world for them, Ood help them! 
they 

Could not deceive, nor flatter, nor hotray ; 
But tliere's a happy change, a seene to come, 
And they, Ood help them I shall be soon at 
home.’ 

If these, no pleasures nor cnjoymenls gain, 
Still none their spirits nor their speech re- 
strain ; 

Tliey sigh at ease, ’mid eoraforts they com- 
plain. 

The poor will grieve, the poor will weep and 
sigh. 

Both when they know, and when they know 
not why ; 

But we our bounty with sueh cure bestow. 
That cause for gries’ing they .sliaii seldom 
knosv. 

TTour plan I love not ; — ^srith a number you 
Have placed your poor, your pitiable few ; 
Tbere, in one house, throughout tlieir lives to 
be, 

The pauper-palace which they hale to see: 
That giant-hullding, tbatiiigh-boiindingwall, 
Those bate-worn wedks, that lofty thund’ring 
hall I 

That large loud clock, irhicb tolls each 
dreaded hour, 

Those gates and locks, and all those signs of 
power : 

It is a prison, with a milder name, 

Which few Inhabit without dread or shame. 

Be it agreed — the poor who hitlier come 
Partake of plenty, seldom found at home ; 
That airy rooms and decent beds are meant 
To give the poor by day, by night, content ; 
That none ace frighten’d, once admitted here. 
By the stern looks of lordly overseer .* 

Grant tliattbeguardians of Ihe place attend, 
And ready car to each petition lend ; 
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That they desire the griovinR ijoop to show 
■\Vhat ills they feci, what, partial acts they 
know, 

Not without promise, nay desire to heal 
Each srrong they sufCer and each wo t hey feei. 

Alas ! their sorrows in their bosoms dwell; 
TheyVe mueh to suffer, hut have nought to 
tell ; 

They have no evil in the place to state. 

And dare not say, it is the house they hate: 
They own there ’s granted all sucli place can 
give. 

But live repining, for ’tis there tliey live. 
Grandsites arc there, who now no more 
must see. 

No more must nurse upon the trembling knee 
The lost loved daughter’p infant progeny : 
Like death’s dread mansion, this allows not 
place 

For joyful meetings of a kindred race. 

Is not tlie matron there, to whom the son 
Woe wont at each declining day to run ; 
lie (when his toil was over) gave delight. 

By lifting up the latch, and one ‘good night?’ 
Yes, she is here ; but nightly to her door 
The son, atilt lab’ring, can return no more. 
Widosys ore bece,svho in their huts were left. 
Of husbands, children, plenty, ease bereft ; 
Tet ail that grief within tlie humble shed 
AVaa .soften’d, soften’d in the humble bed : 
But here, in all Its force, remains the grief. 
And not one soft’ning object for relief. 

Who can, when here, the social neighbour 
meet? 

Who team the story current in the street ? 
Who to the long-known intimate impart 
Facts they have learn’d or feelings of the 
heart ? — 

They talk indeed, but who can choose a friend. 
Or seek companions at their journey’s end ? 
Here are not those whom they, rvhen 
infants, knew ; 

Who, with like fortune, up to manhood grew 
Who, with like troubles, at old age arrived ; 
Who, like themselves, the joy of life survived ; 
Whom time and custom so familiar mode. 
That looks the meaninginthe mind convey’d: 
Buthere to strangers, words nor looks Impart 
Thei;«tioU8inavementsotthesnfferingheart: 
^ wai that heart with those alliance own, 
Toiwhom lUs views and hopes ars all unknown. 

piattilno grievousfoMS their lives annoy, 
' it not worse no prospects to enjoy ? 


’Tis cheerless living in such bounded view, 
WithnothingdreadtuI, biitwithnotlimg new; 
Nothing to bring them joy, to make them 
weep, — 

The day itself is, like the night, asleep ; 

Or on the sameness if a break be made, 

’Tis by some pauper to his grave convey’d ; 
By smuggled news from neighb’ring village 
told. 

News never true, or truth a twelvemonth old ; 
By some new inmate doom’d with them to 
dwell, 

Or justice come to see that all goes well ; 

Or cliaiige of room, oc hour of leave to crawl 
On the black footway winding with the wall. 
Till the stern bell forbids, or master’s sterner 
rail. 

Here too the mother sees her ehildren 
train’d, 

Her voice excluded and her feelings pain’d: 
Who govern here, by gcnoralrules must move, 
Whore ruthless custom ronds the bond of love. 
Nations we know have nature’s law trans- 
gress’d. 

And snatch’d the infant from the parent’s 
breast ; 

But still for public good the boy was train’d, 
The mother suffer’d, but the matron gain’d; 
Here nature’s outrags serves no cause to aid; 
The 111 is felt, but not the Spartan made. 

Then too I own, it grieves me to heboid 
Those ever viituous, helpless now and old, 

I By ail for care and industry approved, 

I For truth respected, and for temper loved; 
And who, hy sickness and misfortune tried, 
Gave want its worth and poverty its pride : 
I own it grieves me to behold them sent 
From their old home ; ’tis pain, ’tis punish- 
ment, 

To leave each scene familiar, every face. 

For a new peoplo and a stranger race ; 
Fortho.se who, sunkin sloth and dead to shame 
From scenes of giiiltwittidaring spirits came; 
Men, just and guileless, atsucb manners start, 
And bless their God that lime has fenced 
their heart, 

ronfltm’d their virtue, and expell’d the fear 
Of vice in minds so $imple and sincere. 

Here the good pauper, losing all the praise 
By worthy deeds acquired in better days. 
Breathes a few months, then, to his chamber 
led, 

Expires, whilestrangers prattlexound bis bed. 
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The grateful liimter, when liib horbo in uld, 
lYilln not tbo unulcbs faruuiilc to bo bold ; 
ile bnous bin former iiuitb, and gives buu 
place 

In bomo fair posture, till be runs bis race : 
but bas the labourer, ban the soaiuan done 
Less worthy service, Ihougli not dealt to une? 
bball we not llicn contribute to their ease, 
bi their old haunts, where aiiuienl objects 
pleubB ? 

That, till their sight shall fail them, Uiey 
may trace 

The wclUkiiown prospect and the long-loved 
face. 

The noble oak, in distant agen seen, 

IVith fai-strctcli’d boughs and foliage liesh 
and green, 

Though now its bare and forky branclicsblioiv 
How much it larks the vital warinlh below, 
The stately ruin yet our wonder gains, 

Nuy, moves our pity, without (lioiight of 
pains ; 

Much more shall real wants and cares of age 
Out gentler pussioiis in their cause engage; — 
Drooping and burtben'd w itli aweightofyran, 
lYhat venerable ruin man appears I 
How worthy pity, love, respect, and grief — 
Ho claims protection — he compels relief ; — 
And shall wesend him from our view, to brave 
The storms abroad, whom we at home might 
save. 

And let a stronger dig our ancient brotber'a 
grave ? 

Ko 1 — ^wo will sliiold him from the storm he 
feats. 

And when befalls, enibahnhlmwilh out tears. 


Farewell to these ; but all our poor to know. 
Let’s seek the winding lone, the narrow luw, 
Suburhian prospects, where the travollcrstoiis 
'To see the sloping tenement on proxis, 
iVjth building ysrds immis'd, and humble 
sheds and shops ; 

IVUere the Cross-Keys and Plumber’s-Arms 
invite 

Laborious men to taste their coarse delight; 
Where the low porches, strelcbing from the 
door, 

(lave some distinction in the days of yore, 
Vet now neglected, more offend the eye. 

By gloom and ruin, than the cottage by : 
Haces like these the noblest town endures, 
The gayest palace has its sinks and sewers. 


Here is no pavement, no inviting shop, 

To give Us shelter when compcll’d to stop; 
But iilashy puddles stand along the way. 
Fill’d by the rain of one tempestuous day ; 
And these so closely to tbo buildings run, 

I That you must ford them, for you cannot 
I shun ; 

Though hero and there convenient bricks are 
laid, 

And door-side heaiis alfoi'd their dubious aid. 
Lo 1 yonder shed; observe its gai'den* 
ground, 

WiUi tho low paling, form’d of w reek, around : 
There dwells a fIsW ; it you view his bout, 
With bed and barrel — ’lis his house afloat ; 
Look at his house, where ropes, nets, blocks 
abound. 

Tar, xutch, and oakum — 'tis Ills boa t aground : 
Tlittl space enclosed, but littlo he legards, 
Spread o’er with relics of masts, sails, and 
yards ; 

Fish by the wall, on spit of elder, rest. 

Of all ills food, the cheapest and the best, 
By his own labour caught, for his owuhunger 
dress'd. 

Here utir reformers come not; nonaobjeel 
To patlis polluted, or upbraid neglect ; 

Kone care that ashy heaps at doors are cast, 
Tliat coal-dust flies along the blinding blast; 
I None heed the stagnaul pools on either side, 
Where new-luunch’d shii>s of infant sailors 
ride: 

Rodneys in rags here British valour boast, 
And lisiiing Nelsons fright the Cialliu coast. 
They fix tlie rudder, set the swelling sail. 
They point the bowsprit, and they blow the 
gale: 

Truo lo her port, the frigate scuds away, 

I And o’er that frowning ocean finds her bay; 
Her owner rigg’d her, and he knowshei worth, 
And sees her, fearless, gunwale-deep go forth; 
DTBadle3<i he views his sea, by breezes curl’d, 
Wien inch-high billows vex thewateryworid. 
There, fed by food they love, to rankest 
size, 

Aroimd the dwellings docks and wormwood 
rise; 

Hero tfie strong mallow strikes her slimy 
root, 

Here the dull night-shade hangs her deadly 
fruit; 

On hlUs of dust the henbane’s faded green, 
And penoU’d flower of sickly ecen> is seen i 
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At tlie wall’a baite the iiciy notUe api'inga, 
WitU fruit globose and iiorce with poison’d 
stings ; 

Above (the growth of many a year) is spread 
The yeUow level of the slone-croii’s bed ; 

In every chink delights the fern to grow, 
With glossy leaf and tawny bloom below ; * 
These, with our sen-weeds, rolling up and 
down, 

form tlio contracted Flora’' of the town. 
Say, wilt thou more of scenes so sordid 
know ? 

Then will I land tlioe down the dusty row ; 
By the warm alley and the long close lane, — 
There mark the fractured door and paper’d 
pane. 

Where flagi the noon-tide air, and, as we 
pass. 

We fear to bl'ealhc the putrefying moss : 

But fearless yonder matron ; she disdains 
To sigh (or zephyrs from ambrosial plains ; 
But mends her meshes torn, and pours her lay 
All in the stifling fervour of the day. 

Her naked children round the alley run. 
And roll’d in dust, ate bronzed beneath the 
sun ; 

Or gambol round the dame, who, loosely 
dress’d, 

Woos the eoy breeze, to fan the open breast: 
ellie^ once a handmaid, strove by decent art 
To charm her sailor's eye and touch his heart; 
Her bosom then was veil’d in kerchief clean. 
And fancy left to form the charms unseen. 

But when a wife, she lost her former cate, 
Hot thought on charms, nor time for dress 
could spare ; 

Careless she found her friends who dwelt 
beside, 

No rival beanty kept alive her pride : 
eltill in her bosom virtue keeps her place, 
But decency is gune, the virtues’ guard and 
grace. 

See ^tlong boarded building! — By these 
stairs 

Each hmnble tenant to that home icpairs — 
By one large window lighted— it was made 
For soiw bold project, some design in trade; 
'I'bis fail’d,— and one, a bnntorist in his way, 
(III was the humour), bought It in decay; 
Nor will he sell, tepsdr, pr take it down ; 
’Tfa his,— what cates he for the telkot town? 
'Not he will let it to the poor ’,—a homo 
. iltilurebs dplights to seethe creatures comet ' 


‘ They may bo thieves ; ’ — ‘ Well, so are 
richer men ; ’ 

‘ Or idlers, cheats, or prostitutes : ’ — ‘ What 
then ? ’ 

‘ Outcasts pursued by justice, vile and 
base ; ’ — 

‘ They need the more his pity and the place ; ’ 
Convert to system his vain mind has built. 
Ho gives asylum to deceit and guilt. 

In this vast room, eacli place by habitlix’d. 
Are sexes, families, and ages mix’d, — 

T 0 union forced by crimp, by fear, by need, 
.^id all in morals and in modes agreed ; 
Borne ruin’d men, who frommaukind remove; 
Some ruin’d females, who yet talk of love ; 
And some grown old in idlonoss — Uie prey 
To vicious sxdeen, still railing through the day ; 
And need and misery, vice and danger bind 
111 sad alliance each degraded mind. 

That window view I — oil’d paper and old 
glass 

Stain the strong rays, which, though im- 
peded, pass. 

And give a dusty warmth to that huge room. 
The conquer’d sunshine’s melancholy gloom; 
IVlicn all tliose western rays, withoutso bright 
Within become a ghastly glimmering light. 
As pale and faint uxion the floor they fall, 
Or feebly gleam on the opposing wail : 

That floor, once oak, now pieced with lie 
unplaned. 

Or, where not pieced, in places bored and 
stain’d ; 

That wall once whiten’d, now an odious sight, 
Stain’d with ail hues, except its ancient while; 
The only door is fasten'd by a pin, 

Or stubborn bar, that none may burry in;' 
For this poor room, like rooms of greater pride. 
At limes conluns wbat prudent men would 
bide. 

Where’er the floor allows an even space, 
Chalking and marks of various games have 
place ; 

Boys without foresight, pleased in halters 
swing ; 

On a fix’d hook men cost a flying ring ; 
While gin and snuIE their female neighbours 
share. 

And theblai^ beverage in tbofractured ware. 

On swinging shelf are tttings incongruous 
stored, — 

Scraps of their food)— the oords sad cribbage* 
board,— 
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With pipes and paudtcs; while on peg below, 
Uang a lost memhet’b Addle and its hew : 
That still reminds them how he’d dance and 
play, 

Kre sent untimely to the convicts’ bay. 

Here by a curtain, by a blanket there, 

Ale various beds conceal’d, but none with 
care ; 

Where some by day and some by night, as best 
bluit their employments, seek uncertain rest; 
The drowsy children at Uieir iileasure creep) 
To the known crib, and there securely sleep. 

Each end contains a grate, and these beside 
Are hung utensils for their boil’d and fri<rf — 
All Used at any hour, by night, by day. 

As suit the purse, the person, or the prey. 

Above the lire, the maiilcl-shelf contsiins 
Of china-ware some poor uninatch’d rcinaiiis; 
There many a tea-cup’s gaudy fragmentstands. 
All pilaced by vanity’s unwearied hands ; I 


For hero she lives, e’en here she looks about, 

To And some small consoling objects out : 

Nor heed these Spartan dames their house, 
nor sit ' 

’Mid cures domestic,’— they nor sew nor 
knit; 

Rut of their fate discourse, their ways, their 
wars. 

With arm’d authorities, their ’scapjes and 
soars ; 

These lead to pjrespiit evils, and u cup, 

If fortune grant it, winds description up. 

High hung at either cud, .itid neat the 
wall, 

Two uneieiit mirrors show tlio foriiLs of all. 

In all their forco ; — these aid them in their 
di‘rs.s, 

But with the good, the evils too express, 

Doubling each look of care, each token of 
I distress. 


LETTER XIX. THE POOR OP THE BOROUGH 


THE P.VUISH-CLEHK 
Hum dives epui Aerl vuU, 

El citb vult Aeri ; sed quae reverentia legum. 
Quia metus, aul pudor est unquam pro- 
prerontis avarii' 

JnvnifAL, jSfat. xiv, vv. 170-8. 
Nocto brevem si forth indulait curu sopiorem, , 
Et tolo versata taro iam membra quiescunt, I 
Uontinuh tomplum el violati Numinis aras, 
Et quod pruecipuls menteni sudoribus urget, 
'le vldet m somnis ; t ua sacra ol major imago 
Hmnnna turbat pavldum, cogitque fateri. 

JnvBJTAi,, Sal. xiii, vv. 217-22. 

The Parish-Clerk began his Duties with the 
late Vicar, a grave and austere Man ; one ) 
fuAy orthodox ; a Detecler and Opproser I 
of the Wiics of Satan— His Opinion of his ' 
own Fortitude— The inoto frail offended , 
by tlicse Professions- His good Advice 
gives furtlior Provoeation— Tliey invent 
rttrategems to overcome his Virtue — ^His 
Triumph— He is yet not invulnerable : is 
assaulted by Fear of Want, and Avarice — ' 
He gradually yields to the Seduction— He 
reasons witli himself and is persuaded — He 
• offehde, but witii Terror; rmjeats his 
Offence i grows familiar with Crime ; is 
detected— His Suffering and Death. 


With our late vicar, and his ago the same. 
His clerk, bight Jachin, to his office camo j 
Tbo like slow speech was his, the like tall 
alendcr frame : 

But Jachin was the gravest man on ground. 
And heard hU master’s jokes with look pivu- 
found ; 

For worldly wealth this man of letters sigh’d, 
And had a sprinkling of the spirit’s pride ; 
But he was sober, cliaste, devout, aud just, 
One whom his neighbours could believe and 
tnist ! 

Of none suspected, neither man nor maid 
By him were wrong'd, or wero of him afraid. 

There was indeed a frown, a trii^ of state 
Tn Jachin j — formal was his air and gait ; 
But if he seem’d mote solemn and less kind 
Than some light men to light affairs confined, 
.Still ’twBh allow'd Uiat he should so behave 
As in high seal, and be severely grave. 

Tills book-taught man, to man’s first foe 
profess'd 

Defiance stem, and hate that knew not 
rest; 

He held that Baton, since the world began, 
la every act, bad strife wUb every man f 
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Eor why of nymphs suuli caution and such 
di'ead, 

Unless he felt and fear’d to be misled ? 
l$he came, she spake : ho calmly beard her 
case, 

And plainly told her ’Iwas a want of grace; 
Dade hoc ‘ such fancies and affections check. 
And wear a thicker muslin on her neck.’ 
Abased, his human foes the combat fled, 
And the stern clerk yet higher held bis head. 
They were indeed a weak, impatient sot, 

But their sbron-d prompter had his engines 
yet; 

Had various moans to lupko a mortal trip, 
Who shunn'd a flowing bowl and rosy lip ; 
And knew a thousand ways his heart to move. 
Who Hies from banquets and who laughs at 
love. 

Thus far tlic playful Muse has lent her aid. 
But now departs, of graver theme afraid ; 
Her may we seek in more appropriate time, — 
There is no jesting with distress and erhue. 

Our woctliy clerk had now arrived at fame, 
Buch as but few in bis degree might claim ; 
But be was poor, and wanted not the sense 
That lowly rotes the praise without the pence : 
He saw the eomraon herd ivi th reverence treat 
The weakest burgess whom they chanced to 
meet ; 

While lew respected his exalted views, 

And all beheld his doublet and his shoes ; 
None, when theymeel, would tohis parts allow 
(Uave his poor boys) a hearing or a bow : 
To this fal.se judgment of the vulgar mind, 
lie was not fully, as a saint, resign’d ; 

He fomid it much his jealous soul affect, 

To fear derision and to Hnd neglecl. 

The year was bad, the chriafening-fres were 
small, 

The weddings few, Uie parties paupers alt ; 
Desire of gain with fear ol want combined, 
Uaised sad commotion in his wounded mind; 
Wealth iras in all his thoughts, his views, lus 
dreams, 

And prompted' base desires and baseless 
.schemes. 

Alas 1 how often erring mortals keep 
The strongest watch against the foes who 
sleep ; 

While the mote wakeful, bold and artful toe 
Ts suiter’d guatdlcss und unmack’d to go. 

Once in a munih the sacrameutal bread 
Our clerk with wine upon the table spread; 


The custom this, tliat, as the vicar reads, 
lie for our olf’rings round the church pro- 
ceeds : 

Tall spacious seats the wealthier people bid, 
And none had view of what his neighbour did ; 
Laid on the box and mingled when they fell, 
Who should the worth of each oblation tcil f 
Now as poor Jachin took the usual round, 
And saw the alms and heard the metal sound. 
Ho had a thought ; — at first it was no more 
Than — • these have cash und give it to the 
poor : ’ 

A second thought from this to work began — 

‘ And con they give it to a poorer man ? ’ 
Proceeding thus, — ‘My merit could they 
know, 

And knew my need, how freely they’d bestow; 
But though they know nut, these remain the 
same ; 

And are a strong, although a secret claim ; 
To me, alas 1 the want and worth are known, 
Why then, in fact, ’tis but to take my 
own.’ 

Thought after thought pout’d in, atempting 
train, — 

‘ Suppose it done,-— who is it could complain? 
How could the poor P for they such trifles 
^baie, 

As add no comfort as suppress no care ; 
But many a pittance makes a worthy heaii, — . 
What says the law ? that slicneo puts to 
sleep ; — 

Nought then forbids, the danger could we 
shun, 

And sure the business may bo safely done. 

* But am I earnest ?— earnest ? No.— Z say. 
If such my mind, that 1 could idan a way ; 
Let me reflect ; — ^I’vc not allow’d me Uine 
To purse the pieces, and if diopx>’d they’d 
chime : ’ 

Pertilo is evil in the soul of mon, — 

Be paused, — smd Jachin, ' They may drop on 
bran. 

Why then 'tis solo and (all consider’d) just. 
The iioor receive it, — ’tis no breach of trust 
The old and widows may their trifles miss, 
There must be evil in a good like this : 

But I’ll be kind— the sidt I’ll visit twiee. 
When now but once, and freely give advme. 
Yet let me think again t '—Again he tried. 
For stronger reasons on Ids passion’s aide, 
And qniekly these were found, yet slowly he 
complied. 
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TliB morning came ; tho common botvice 
done, — 

Shut every door, — the bolemn rite begun, — 
And, as the priest the sacred sayings read, 
The clerk ivent forrrard, trembling as ho tread ; 
O’er the tall peiv ho held the box, and heard 
The offer’d inece, rejoicing ns he fear’d : 

Just by the pillar, ns he cautiuiib tripp’d. 
And turn’d the aile, he then a portion slipp’d 
From the full store, and to the pocket sent, 
Hut held a moment — and then down it went. 
The priest road on, on walk’d the man 
afraid. 

Till a gold offering in the plate was laid ; 
Trembling he took it, for a momentstopp’d. 
Then down it fell, and sounded as it dropp’d; 
Amazed he started, fur th’ affrighted man. 
Lost and bewilder’d, thought not of the bran; 
Hut all were silent, all on things intent 
Of high concern, none ear to money lent ; 

So on he walk’d, more cautious than before, 
And gain’d the purposed sunt and one iiicee 
more. 

Praetiee mdktt perfect ; — ^when the month 
oanio round, 

Ee dropp’d the cash, not listen’d for a soimd ; 
But yet, when last of all th’ assembled flock, 
He ate and drank, — ^itgave th’ electric shock: 
Oft was he forced his reasons to repeat. 

Ere be could kneel in quiet at his scat ; 

But custom soothed him — ere a single year 
All this was done without restraint or fear : 
Cool and oolieoted, easy and composed. 

He was correct till all the service closed ; 
Then to Ins home, without a groan or sigh, 
Oravely he wont, and laid his treasure by. 
Want will comxJlain: some widows had 
eitpress’d 

A doubt If they were favour'd like the rot; 
The rest described with tike regret their dole. 
And thus from x>arts they reason’d to the 
whole ; 

When all agtoed some evil must be done, 

Or rich men’s hearts grew harder thana stone. 

Our assy vicar cut the matter short; 
fie Would not listen to such vile report. 

All were not thus— tliere govern’d in that 
year 

A stem stout churl, an angry overseer ; 

A tyrant fond of iwwer,Ioud, lewd, and most 
severe: 

S tp CfaeniU^ vicar, him the graver clefk, 
Vliedite^irovedibtttnottdng would hemark, 


Save the disgrace, ‘ and that, my friends,’ 
said he, 

‘ Will I avenge, whenever time may be.’ 

And now, alas ! ’twas time ; — from man to 
man 

Doubt and alarm and shrewd suspicions ran. 
With angry spirit and with sly intent, 
This parish-ruler to the altar went ; 

A private mark he fix’d on shillings three. 
And but one mark could in the money see; 
Besides, in peering round, ho chanced to note 
A sprinkling slight on Jachin’s Sunday-coat : 
All doubt was over : — when the floek were 
bless’d. 

In wrath ho rose, and tlms his mind express'd. 

* Foul deeds are here ! ’ and saying this, 
ho took 

The clerk, whose co.u>cieiice, in her cold-fit, 
shook : 

His pocket then was emptied on the place ; 
All saw bis guilt ; all witness’d his disgraoe : 
He fell, be fainted, not a groan, a look. 
Escaped the culprit ; ’twas a final stroke— 
A death-wound never to be heal’d — a fall 
That all had witness’d, and amazed were all. 

As bo recover’d, to his mind it came, 

‘ I owe to Satan this disgrace and shame i ’ 
All the seduction now appear’d in view ; 

‘ Let me withdraw,’ be said, and he withdrew; 
No one withheld him, all in union cried. 
E’en the avenger, — ‘ We are satisfied : ’ 

For what has death in any form to give. 
Equal to that man’s terrors, if he live f 
He lived in freedom, but be hourly saw 
How much more fatal justice is than law ; 
He saw another in his olfice reign. 

And his mild master treat him with disdain; 
Ho saw that all men abunn’d lihu, some 
reviled. 

Tile harsh pass’d frowning, and the simple 
smiled ; 

The town maintain’d him, hut with soma 
reproof, 

‘ And clerks and scholars proudly kept aloof.’ 

In each lone place, dejected and dismay’d, 
Shrinking from view, bis wostingformhe laid ; 
Or to the restless sea and roaring wind 
Qave the strong yearnings of a ruin’d mind: 
I On the broad beach, the silent summer-day, 
.sfreteb'donsome wreck, he wore his lifeaway; 
Or where the river mingles with the sea, 

Or on the mud-bank by the elder-tree, 

’ Orbytbeboundingmai'sli-dykoilliercwaslie; 
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jVnd irlieii unable to forsake the town, 

111 the blind courts he sate desponding dow n — 
Always alone ; then feebly would he crawl 
The church-way walk, and lean upon the 
wall : 

'J'ou ill for this, he lay beside the door, 
C'oinpell’d to hear the reasoning of the poor : 
He look’d so pale, so w'eak, the pitying crowd 
Their firm belief of his repentance vow’d ; 
They saw him then so ghastly and so (bin. 
That they exclaim’d, ‘Is this the work of 
sin?’ 


‘ Yes,’ in his better moments, he replied, 
‘Of sinful avarice and the spirit’s pride 
While yet untempted, I was sate and well j 
Temptation came ; I reason'd, and I fell : 
To be man’s guide and glory I design’d, 

A rate example for our sinful kind ; 

Hut now' my weakness and my guilt I sec, 
•Ind am a warning — ^man, bo warn’d by me 1 ’ 
He said, and saw no more the human face; 
To a lone loft he went, his dying place, 
And, ns the vicar ol his state imiuired. 
Turn’d lo the wall and silently expired 1 


LETTER XX. THE POOR OP THE BOROUGH 


ELLEN ORFORD 

Patience and sorrow strure 
Who should express her goodliest, 

Suskspiiake:, Xeer, Act ir, Sc. 3. 

No charms she now can boast,’ — ’tis truc> 
Hut other charmens wither too ; 

‘ And she Is old,’ — the fact I know, 

And old will other heroines grow ; 

But not like them has she been laid, 

In ruin’d casUe, sore dismay’d : 

Where naughty man and ghostly sprigbt, 
Fill’d her pure mind with awe and dread, 
Stalk'd round the room, put out the light, 
And shook the curtains round her bed. 
No cruel uncle kept her land. 

No tyrant father forced her hand ; 

She hod no vixen virgin-aunt. 

Without whose aid she could not eat. 

And yet who iioisoii’d all hor moat, 
tVith gibe and sneer and tatmt. 

Yet of f Ee heroine she’d a share, 

She saved a lover Itom despair, 

And granted all his wish, in spite 
Of what she knew and felt was light ; 

But heroine then no more, 

Slie own’d the fault, and wept and jiray’d, 
And humbly look the parish aid, 

And dwelt among the poor. 


The Widow’s Cottage — BlindEllen one — Hers 
not the Somnvs or Adventures of Heroines 
—What these are, first described— Desai tod 
Wives; tashhorers; courageous Damsels: 
in desolated Mansions: in grievous Per- 
plexity — These Evils, however severe, of 
short Duration— Ellen’s Stoiy— Her Em- 
ployment in Childhood— First I,ovo ; first 
Adventure; Us miserable Termination — 
An idiot Daughtor— A Husband— Care in 


Business wilhout Success— The Man’s 
Despondonev anil Us Effect— Thoir Chil- 
dren : how di^osed of — One parlicularh' 
unfortunate — Fate of the Daughter — Ellen 
keeps a School and is happy — Becomes 
blind ; loses her School — Her Consolations. 


Ojbskhvb yon tenement, apart and small. 
Where Uie wot pebbles shine upon the wsll; 
Where the low benches lean beside the door. 
And the rod paling bounds the space before ; 
Where thrift and lavender, and lad’s-love* 
bloom, — 

That humble dwelling is the widow’s home ; 
There live apair, for various fortunes known, 
But the blind Ellen will relate her own ; — 
Y'et eic SVC hear the story she can tell, 

On prouder sorrows let us brieOy dwell. 

I’ve ottenniarvBl’d,whcnhynlght,hyday, 
I’ve mark’d the manners moving in my stay, 
And heard the language and beheld the Uvea 
Of lass and lover, goddesses and wives. 

Dial hooks, which pramisemucli of life to gi vo 
Should show so little how we truly live. 

To me it seems, their females and tbeirmsu 
Are but the crcalnrcs ol the author’s pen ; 
Way, creatures borrow’d and again convey’d 
From book lo book — the shadows ot a shade: 
Life, if they’d search, would showthemmany 
a change ; 

The ruin sadden and the misery strange ! 
With more ol grievous, base, and dreadful 
things, 

Than novelists relate or poet sings i 
But they, who ought to took the world around, 
S^y out a single spot in fairy-ground ; 
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Where all, m turn, Ideal forms beliold. 

And plots are laid and histories are told. 
Time have I lent— I would their debt wore 
less — 

To llow’ry pages of sublime distress ; 

And to the heroine’s soul-distraeting fears 
I early gave my sixpences imd tears : 

Oft have I travell’d in these tender tales, 
To Dainley-Cottagos mid Maple-Vales, 

And watch’d the fair-one from the first-born 
sigh. 

When Henry pass’d and gaaod in passing by; 
Till I beheld them pacing in the park. 

Close by a coppice where ’twas cold and dark; 
Whonsuoh aflectioii n ith such fate appear’d, 
Want and a father to be sbunn’d and fear’d, 
Without employmoul, prospect, cot, or cash. 
That 1 have judged tli' heroic souls were rash. 
Now shifts the scene, — the fair in tower 
confined. 

In all things suffers but iii change of mind; 
Now woo’d by greatness to a bed of state. 
Now deeply Ifaieaten’d with a dungeon’s 
grate ; 

Till suSering much and being tried enough, 
dhe shines, triiunphant maid ! — temptation- 
proof. 

Then was lied to vengeful monks, svho mix 
With nymphs and swains, and filay unpriestly 
tricks ; 

Then view'd banditti who in forest wide, 
And cavern vast, indignant virgins hide 5 


Music that ghosts delight in and nowheed 
Von beauteous nymph, who must unmask 
the deed ; 

See 1 with majestic sweep she swims alone 
Throughrooms, all dreary, guided by agroan : 
Though windows rattle, and though tap’slries 
shake. 

And the feet falter every step they take, 
’Mid moans and gibingsprightsshesilciitgoes, 
To find a sonietliing, which will soon expo, so 
The villanies and wiles of her determined foes : 
And, liaving Uius adventured, thus endured, 
Fame, wealth, and lover, are for life secured. 

Much have I fear’d, but am no more afraid. 
When some chaste beauty, by some wretch 
betray’d, 

Is drawn away willi sucli distracted speed. 
That she anticipates a dreadful deed ; 

Not so do I — Let solid walls impound 
The captive fair, and dig a moat around ; 
Let there be brazen locks and bars of steel, 
And koepers cruel, such as never feel ; 
With not a single note the purse supply, 
And when she begs, let men and maids deny ; 
Be windows those from which she dares not 
fall. 

And help so distant, ’lis in vain to call ; 
Still means of freedom will some power devise. 
And from the balSed rulllan snatch his prize. 
To Northern Wales, in some sequester’d 
iqiot, 

I’ve follow’d fair Louisa to her cot ; 


Who, hemui’dwith bands of sturdiest rogues iVbcre, then a nrclclied and deserted bride, 
about, The injured fair-one wish’d from man to bide ; 

Find some strange succour, and come virgins Till by her fond repenting Bcivillo found, 
out. By some Lind chance — Ihestrayingof abound, 

I’vewatcb’dawint’rynightoncastlc'walls, He at her feel craved mercy, nor in vain, 
I’ve stalked by moonlight through deserted For the relenting dove flew back again. 

halls, There 's something rapturous in distinss 

And when the weary yforld was sunk to rest, or, oh I 

I’ve had such sights as — may not be ex- Could Clementina bear her lot of wo ? 

press’d. Or what she underwent could maiden iin- 

Lo 1 that chateau, the western lower de- dergo ? 

eayfd, Tlie day was fix'd ; for so the lover sigh’d. 

The peasants shun it, — ^tliey are all afraid ; So knelt and craved, he couldn’t be denied ; 
Fort there was done a deed 1 — could walls When, tele moat dreadful I every hope 
reveal, adieu, — 

Or timber.^ tell it, how the heart would feel ! For the fond lover is the brother loo : 

Most horrid was it for, behold, the floor All otlior griefs abate ; this monstrous grief 
Has stain of blood, and will bo clean no more: iHos no remission, comfort, or relief; 

Hark to tbs whidst which thtough the wide Pout ample volumes, through each page 
saloon I disclose,— 

ihUi the long passage send adisra>tl tune,— 'Hood Heaven p'Oteet us I only woes on woes; 
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Till home si range means afford a sudden view 
Of some vile plot, and every wo adieu ! ' 
Now should we grant these beauties all 
endure 

Severestijnngrf, Oiey’vehtill tlrespeedirEtruro; 
Beforo one obarm be nitlicr’d fiom tliu lace, 
Except the bloom, which shall again have 
place, 

In wedlock ends each wish, in triumph all 
disgrace ; 

And life to come, wo foirly may suppose, 

One llghf, bright contrast to these wild dark 
woes. 

These let us leave, and at her sorrows look. 
Ton often soon, but holdom in a book ; 

Let her who felt, relate them : — on her chair 
The heroine sits — in lormer years, the fair. 
Now aged and poor ; hut Ellen Orford knows, 
That wo should humbly lake what Heaven 
bestows. 

‘My father died — again my mother wed. 
And found the coniiorts of her life srero fled; 
Her angry husband, vex’d tliroiigh half hb 
years 

By loss and troubles, fill’d her soul with fears: 
Their ohildteii many, and ’twos my poor place 
To nurse and wait on all the infant-race ; 
Labour and hunger were indeed my part. 
And should hare strengllien'd an erroneous 
heart. 

* Sore was the grief to see him angry come. 
And, teased with business, make distress at 

home : 

The father’a fury and the children’s cries 
I soon could hear, hut not my mother’s siglia; 
For she look’d back on comforts, and would 
say, 

“Iwrong'd thee, Ellen,” and then turn away: 
Thus for my age’s good, my youth was lri«J, 
And this my fortune till my mother died. 

‘So, amid sorrow much ond little cheer — 
A common case, I pass’d my twentieth year ; 
For these ore frequent evils; thousands share 
An equal grief — the like domestic care. 

* Then in my days of bloom, of health and 

youth. 

One, much above mo, vow’d Ills lovo end 
truth : 

IrVe often met, he dreading to he seen, 

And much I question’d what such dread 
might mean ; 

Yet 1 believed him true ; my simple heart 
And imdirected roason took his part. 


‘Oanhewho loves me, whom I love, deceive? 
Can I such wrong of one so kind believe. 
Who lives but in my smile, who trembles 
when 1 grieve ? 

‘ He dared not marry, hut we met to prove 
Wbatsud encroacliments and deceits has lore ; 
Weak that I was, when he, lebukcd, withdrew, 
1 let him see that I was rrretebed too ; 
When less iiiy caution, I had still llie pain 
Of his or mine own weakness to complain. 

‘ Happy the lovers class’d alike in life, 

Or happier yet the rich endowing wife ; 

But most aggrieved the fond believing maid, 
Of her rich lover tenderly afraid : 

You judge th’ event ; for grievous was my 
fate, 

Painful to feel, and shameful to relate : 

I Ah ! sad it u aa my burthen to sustain, 
Wlien the least misery was Ihe dread of pain; 
i When 1 have grieving told him my dbgrace, 
I And plainly mark’d indifferenco in his face. 
* Hard 1 with Uiese fears and terrors to 
behold 

The cause of all, the faithless lover cold ; 
Impatient grou'n at every wish denied. 

And barely civil, soothed and gratified ; 
Peevish when urged to think of vows so 
strong. 

And angry when I spake of crime end wrong, 
‘ All lliis 1 felt, and still the sorrosv grew, 
Because I felt that I deserved it too, 

And hegg’d my infant stranger to forgive 
The mother’s shame, which in herself must 
live. 

‘ When knossn that shame, I, soon expell’d 
from home. 

With a frail sister shared a hovel's gloom ; 
Tbei'e barely fed— (what could X more 
lequcst ?) 

My infant slumbcrcr sleeping at my breast, 
I from my window saw bis blooming bride. 
And my seducer smiling at her side ; 

Hope lived till then ; 1 sank upon the floor. 
And grief and thought and feeling wore no 
more ; 

Although revived, I judged that I{tO would 
close. 

And went to rest, to wonder that I rose i 
My dreams were dismal, wheresoe’er Istray’d , 
1 seem’d ashamed, alarm’d, despbed, be- 
tray’d i 

Always in grief, in guilt, disgraced, forlorn, 
Mourning that one so w e:^, so vile, was born ; 
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The earth a desert, tumult in the sea, 

The birds affrighted fled from tree to tree, 
Obscured the setting sun, and every thing 
liko me : 

But Heav’n had mercy, and my need at length 
Urged me to labour and rene^v’d my strength. 

‘ I strove for patience as a sinner mu'll. 
Yet felt til’ opinion of the world unjust : 
There was my lover, in his joy, esteem’d, 
And I in my distress, as guilty deem’d ; 

Yet sure, not all the guilt and shame belong 
To her who feels and suiters for the wrong: 
Thscheatat play may uso the n-ealth he’s won. 
But is not honour’d for the mischief done ; 
The cheat in love may uso each villain-art. 
And hoast the deed that hroaks the victim’s 
heart. 

'Fouryeorswerepast; I might again have 
found 

Some erring wish, hut for another wound : 
Lovely my daughter grew, her face was fair, 
But no expression' ever brighten’d there ; 

I doubted long, and vainly strove to make 
Some certain meaning of thewordsahe spake; 
But meaning there was none, and I survey’d 
With dread the beauties of my idiot-maid. 

'Still I submitted Oh ! 'tis meet and fit 
In all we feel to make the heart submit ; 
Gtoomy and colm my day.s, but I had then, 
It seem’d, attractions for the eyes of men : 
The sober master of a decent trade 
O’erlook’d my errors, and his offer made; 
Besson assented : — true, my heart denied. 
But thou,” I said, “ shall be no more my 
guide.” 

< When wed, our toil and trouble, pains and 
core, { 

Of means to live procured us humble share ; 
Five were out sons,— and wo, though careful, 
found 

Our hopes declining as the year came round : 
For I perceived, yet would notsoon perceive. 
My husband stealing from my view to grieve; 
Silent he grew, and when he spoke he sigh’d, 
And surly look’d and peevishly replied : 
Fonmve by nature, he hod gone of late 
To Micso who preach’d of destiny and fate, 
Of things fore-doom’d, and of election-grace, 
And bow in vain we strtve to run our race; 
That all by works and moral ivorthwe gain 
"la, to perceive our care and labour vain ; 
s'pfat ap, 'the more We pay, our debts the 
more tentfdn t 


That he who feels not the mysterious call, 
Lies hound in sin, still grov’ling from the fall. 
My husband felt not:— our persuasion, prayer, 
And our best reason darken’d his despair; ' 
His very nature changed ; he now reviled 
My former cond uct,— ho reproached my child: 
He talk’d of bastard slips, and cursed his bed] 
And from our kindness to concealment fled; 
For ever to some evil change inclined. 

To every gloomy thought he lent his mind, 
Nor rest would give to us, nor rest himself 
coidd find ; 

His son suspended saw liim, long bereft 
Of life, nor prospect of revival loft. 

‘ With him died all our prospects, and once 
more 

I shared tli’ allotments of the parish poor ; 
They took my children too, and this I know 
Was just and lawful, but I felt the blow : 
My idiot-maid and one unhealthy boy 
Were loft, a mother’s misery and her joy, 
‘Three sons I follow’d to the grave, and 
one — 

Oh ! can I speak of that imhappy son ? 
Would all the memory of that time were 
fled. 

And all those horrors, with my child, were 
dead t 

Before the world seduced him, what a grace 
And smile of gladness shone upon his face! 
Then he had knowledge ; finely would he 
■write ; 

Study to him w'os pleasure and delight ; 
Great svas his courage, and but fesv could 
stand 

Against the sleight and vigour of bis hand; 
The maidens loved him; — when he came to 
die. 

No, not the coldest could suppress a sigh : 
Here I must cease — how can I say, ray child 
Was by the had of either sex bellied ? 
Worst of the bad — they taught him that the 
laws 

Mode wrong and right ; there was no other 
cause ; 

That all religion was tlie trade of priests, 
And men, when dead, mtist perish liko the 
beasts : — 

And he, so lively and so gay before 

Ah I spate a mother— I can tell no more. 

' Int’rest was made that they should not 
destroy 

The comely form of my deluded b(ur — 
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Butpardon camenot; damp thaplflop and deep 
Where he iv«s kept, as they’d a tiger keep ; 
P’or he, unhappy ! had before them all 
Vow’d he’d escape, whatever might befall. 

‘ He’d means of dress, and dress’d beyond 
his means. 

And so to see him in such dismal scenes, 

I cannot speak it — cannot bear to tell 
Of that sad hour — I heard the possing'belll 
'Slowly they went; he smiled and look’d 
so smart. 

Vet sive he shudder'd when he saw the cart, 
And gove a look— until my dying-day. 

That look will never from my mind away : 
Oft as 1 sit, and ever in my dreams, 

I sec that look, and they have heard my 
screams. 

‘Now let mospeakno more — yetalldeclarod 
That one so young, in pity should be spared, 
And one so manly ; —on his graceful neck, 
That chain of jewels may be proud to deck, 
To osmatlmoleamother’s lips hare press’d, — 
And there the cord — my breath is sore 
oppress’d. 

‘I now can speak again my elder boy 
Was that year droivn’d, — a seaman in a hoy : 
Ho left a numerous race ; of these would some 
In their young Irouhles to my cottage come. 
And tliese I tavight — an bumble teacher I — 
Upon their heavenly Parent to roly. 

' Alas ! I needed aucli reliance more : 

Ky idiot-girl, so simply gay before, 

Now wept in pain i somo wretch had found 
a time, 

Depraved and wicked, for that coward-crime; 


I had indeed my doubt, but I suppress’d 
The thought thot day and night disturb’d 
my rest ; 

She and that sick-pale brother— but why 
strive 

To keep the terrors of that time alive ? 

‘The hour arrived, the new, th’imdreaded 
pain, 

That came with violence and yet edme in 
vain. 

I saw her die : her brother too is dead ; 

Nor own’d such crime— what is it that I 
dread 9 

‘ The parish-iud wi llid rawn, I look’d around. 
And in my school a bless’d subsistence found — 
My winlor-calm of life ; to be of use 
Would pleasant thoughts and heavenly hopes 
produce; 

I loved them all ; it soothed me to presage 
The various trials of their riper age, 

Then dwell on mine, and bless the Power 
who gave 

Fains to correct us, and remorse to save. 

‘Yes ! these were days of peace, hut they 
are past, — 

A trial came, 1 svlll believe, a last ; 

I lost my sight, and my employment gone, 
Useless I live, but to the day live on ; 
Those eyes, which long the light of heaven 
enjoy’d, 

Wore not by pain, by agony destroy’d i 
My senses fail not all ; I speak, I pray ; 

By night my rest, my food I take by day ; 
And as ray mind looks cheerful to my end, 
I love mankind and cell my Goo my friend,’ 
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ABEL KEENE 

Comisti melius quam desmla : tdtlma primis 
Cwlunt. Diasimiles : hie vit et iUe puer. 
Ovid, Seianira SereuK. {Hmtid, ix. 23, 2d.) 

Now the Sjiirit speaketb expressly, that, 
in the latter times, some shall depart from the 
faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and 
doctrines of devils. 

tsf Rpistle to Timothy, iv. I. 

Abel, 0 poor Man, Teacher of a School of the 
lower Order ; is placed in the OiTice Of a 
Merchant; is alarmed by Discourses of 
the Clerks ; unable to reply ; becomes a 


Convert; dresses, drinks, and ridiculee 
bis former Conduct— The Bcmonsfrance of 
his Sister, a devout Maiden — ^Its Effect — 
TJm Me^anl dies — ^Abd returns to 
Poverty unpitied ; but relieved — Ills abject 
Condition— Hie Melaneholy^He wanders 
about; la found— Hie oivn Account of 
himself, and the Bovolutions in his Mind. 

A Qoisr simple man was Abel Keene, 

He meant no harm, nor did he often mean; 
He kept a school of loud reheltious boys, 
And growing old, grew nervous with the 
noise ; 
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When a kind merchant hired his useful pen, 
And made him happiest oC accompUng men, 
Wilh glee be rose to every easy day, 

When half the labour brought him twice the 

pay- 

There were young clerks, and there Qte 
merchant’s son, 

Choice qiirils all, who wish’d him to be one; 
It must, no question, give them lively joy, 
Hopes long indulged, to combatand destroy; 
At these they level’d all their skill and 
strength, — 

He fell not quickly, but he fell at length ; 
They quoted books, tohimboth bold and new. 
And scorn’d os fables all he held os true; 

‘ Such monkish stories and such nursery lies,’ 
That he was struck with terror and surprise. 

' What 1 all his life had he the laws obey’d. 
Which they broke through and were not onco 
afraid ? 

Hod he so long his evil passions chock’d. 
And yet at last had nothing to exxicct ? 
While they their lives in joy and pleasure led. 
And then had nothing, at the end, to dread ? i 
Wasall his priest with so much seal convey’d, 
A part 1 a speech ! for which the man was 
paid Y 

And were his pious books, his solemn prayers. 
Not worth one tale of the admired Toltaire’s ? 
Then was it time, while yet some years 
remain’d, 

To drink untroubled and to'think unchain’d. 
And on all pleasures, which Ills purse could 
give, 

Freely to seise, and while he lived, to live.’ 
Much time be passed in this important 
strife, 

The bliss or bane of his remaining life ; 

Foe convectsall are made wilh care and grief, 
And pangs attend the birth of unbelief ; 

Nor pass they soon with awe and fear he 
took 

Tlie flow’ry way, and oast back many a look. 
Tbe youths applmided much his wise 
d^ign. 

With weighty reasoning o’er their evening 
wine ; 

And much in private 'twould their mirth 
improve. 

To hear how Abel spake of life and love; 

To bear him own what grievous pains it 
’ ■ cos®, 

See tihei old saiOJt was in the mnaer lost, 


Kro his poor mind with every deed alarm’d. 
By wit was settled, and by vice was charm’d. 

For Abel enter’d in his bold career, 

Like boys on ico, with pleasure and with fear; 
Lingering, yet longing for the joy, he went, 
Kepenting now, now dreading to repent; 
With awkward pace, and wil h himself at war, 
Far gone, yet fright^’d that he went so f,sr; 
Oft for his efforts ho’d solicit praise, 

And then proceed srith blunders and delays; 
The young more aptly passion’s calls pursne, 
But ago and weakness start at scenes so new, 
And tremble when they’ve done, for all they 
dared to do. 

At length c-vample Abel’s dread removed, 
Witli small concern he sought the joys he 
loved ; 

Not resting here, lie claim’d his share of fame. 
And first their votary, then their wit became; 
His jest was bitter and his satire bold. 

When he his talcs of formal brethren told ; 
What time with pious neighbours he discuss’d. 
Their boasted treasure and their boundless 
trust : 

‘ Huch were our dreoms,’tho’jovial elder cried ; 
•Awake and live,’ his youthful friends replied. 

Now the gay clerk amodest drab despised, 
And clad him smartly os his friends adviiied; 
So fine a eoat upon his back be threw. 

That not an alley-hoy old Abel knew ; 

Broad polish’d buttons blazed that coal upon. 
And justbeneath the watch’s trinkets shone,— 
A splendid watch, that pointed out the time, 
To fiy from business .and make free with 
crime ; 

The crimson waistcoat and the silken hose 
Bank’d tlie loan man among the Borough 
beaux ; 

His raven hair he cropp’d with fierce disdain, 
And light elastic locks encased his brain: 
More pliant pupil who could hope to find, 
So deck’d in person and so changed in mind ? 
When Abel walk’d the streets, wi tb pleasant 
mien 

He met bis friends, delighted to bo seen ; 
And when he rode along the public way. 

No beau so gaudy and no youth so gay. 
His pious sister, now an ancient mtud, 
For Abel fearing, first in secret pray’d ; 
’Flien thus in love and scorn her notions she 
convey’d : 

' Alas 1 my brother I can I see thee pace 
Hoodwink’d to hell, and not lament thy case. 
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Xor stcftcb my (reble hand to stop thy head- 
long race ? 

Lo ! thou art boimd; a slnre in Satan’s chain. 
The righteous Abel turn’d the wretched Cain ; 
His brother’s bloodagainst themurderor cried. 
Against thee tiiine, unhappy suicide ! 

Are nil our pious nights and peaceful days. 
Our evening readings and our morning praise, 
Our spirits’ comfort in the trials sent, 

Our hearts’ rejoicings in the blessings lent, 
All that o’er grief a cheering inilucnce shed. 
Are these for ever and for ever tied f 
‘ When in the years gone by, the trying years, 
When faith and hope had strife with want, 
and fears, 

Thy nerves have trembli'd till thou couldst 
not eat 

(Dress’d by this hand) thy mess of simple 
meat ; 

When, grieved by fastings, gall'd by fates 
severe, 

Slow pass'd the days of the successless year; 
Still in these gloomy hours, my brother then 
Had glorious views, unseen by prosperous 
men ; 

And when Iby heart has felt its wish denied. 
What gracious texts bast thou lo grief applied; 
Till thou hast enter’d in thine bumble bed. 
By lolty hopes and heavenly musings fed ; 
Then I have seen thy lively loots express 
The spirit’s comforts in the man’s distres's, • 
‘Thendidst thoucry,exulting, “ Yea, ’tisfit, 
'Tie meet end right, my heart I that we 
submit : ” 

And wilt thou, Abel, thy new pleasures weigh 
Against such triumphs ?— Oh 1 repent and 
pray, 

‘ Whot are thy pleasures ? — ^W'Uhlhe gay to 
sit, 

And thy poor brain torment forawkward wit; 
All thy good thoughts (thou hat’st them) to 
restrain, 

And give a wicked pleasure to the vain ; 
Thy long lean frame by fashion to attire, 
That li^s moy laugh and wantons may 
admire ; 

To raise the mirth ot boys, and not to aeo. 
Unhappy maniac ! that they laugh at thee. 

‘These boyish follies, wiiieh alone the hoy 
Can idly act or gracefully enjoy, 

Add new reproaches to thy fallen state, 

And make men scorn what they would only 
hate. 


‘ What p.iins, my brotlier, dost tbou lake 
to prove 

A taste for follies which thoueenst not love? 
Why do thy stiffening limbs tlie steed be- 
stride — 

That lads may laugh to see thou canst nob 
ride ? 

And why (I feel the crimson tinge my cheek) 
Dost thou by night in Diamond- Alley sneak? 

‘ ParewoU I the parish will thy sister keep. 
Where she in peace shall ptiiy and sing and 
sleep. 

Save when for (hce she mourns, thouwlekcd, 
wandering sheep ! 

When youth is fall’ll, there’s hope the young 
may ibe. 

But fttlleu ago for over hopeless lies : 

Tom up by storms and placed in earth once 
more, 

The younger Irec may sun and soil restore; 
But when the old and sapless trunk lies low, 
Ko cere or soil can former life bestow ; 
Reserved for burning is the worthless tree ; 
,Vnd what, 0 Abel 1 is rei'erved for thee ? ' 

These angry words out hero deeply felt, 
Though hard bis heart, and indisposed tomcll 1 
To gain relief bo took a glass the more, 

And then went on as careless as before; 
Thenceforth, uncheck'd, amusements be par- 
took. 

And (save hi.s ledger) saw no decent book; 
Him lound the merchant punclunlathis task. 
And that perform’d, he’d nothing more loask; 
He cared not bow old Abel played the fool, 
Xo master he, beyond the bouts o( school « 
Thus Hieyprocccdingjhad tlioirwineandjoke 
Tin merchant Di.xon felt a warning stroke, 
And, after struggling half a gloomy week, 
Left his poor clerk another friend lo seek. 

Alas ! the son, who led the saint astray, 

, Forgot the man whose follies made him gay ; 
j He eared no more for Abel in bis need, 
Than Abel cared about his hackney steed ; 
He now, alas 1 had all his earnings spent, 
And thus was left to languish end repent ) 
No school nor eterkship found boln the place, 
Now lust to fortune, as before to grace. 

For town-relief the grieving man applied. 
And begg'd with tears what some with scorit 
dented ; 

Others look’d down upon the glowing vest. 
And frowning, ask’d him at what price ha 
dress’d ? 
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Happy lot Wni liis country’ii lawi are mild, 
They must support him, though they still 
reviled ; 

Grieved, abject, scorn’d, insulted, and be- 
tray’d, 

Ot God unmindful, and of man afraid, — 

No mote he talk’d ; ’twis pain, ’twns shame 
to speak. 

His heart was sinking and his frame was weak. 
His sister died with such serene delight, 

He once again began to think her tight ; 

Poor like himself, the happy spinster lay. 
And sweet assurance biess’d her dying-day: 
Poor like the spinster, he, when death was 
nigh. 

Assured of nothing, felt afraid to die. 

The checiful clerks whosometimcs pass’d the 
door, 

Just mention’d ‘ Abel I ’ and then thought 
no more. 

So Abe', pondering on his state forlorn. 
Look’d round lor comfort, and was chased by 
scorn. 

And now we saw him on the beach reclined, 
Or causeless walking in the wint’ry wind ; 
And when it raised a loud and angry sea, 

He stood and gazed, in wretched reverie: 
Ho beoded not the frost, the rain, the 
snow; 

Close by the sea he walk’d alone and slow : 
.'kimetlmes his frame through many on hour 
he spread 

Upon a tombstone, moveless as the dead ; ' 
And was there found a sad and silent place, 
Thera would he creep withslow and measured 
pace ; 

Then would he wander by the river’s side. 
And fix his eyes upon the failing tide ; 

The deep dry ditch, the rushes in the fen, 
And mossy ctag-pite were hia lodgings then: 
Tiiere, to his discontented thoughts a prey, 
The melancholy mortal pined away. 

The neighb’ring poor at length began to 
speak 

Of Abel’s rambjbi^— ’he’d been gone a week; 
They knew not where, and little care they 
took 

Ppr one ao friendless and ao poor to look ; 
At last a stranger, in a pedlet’a shed, 

Eebeld him hanging— hehad long been dead. 
He left a paper, penn'd at sundry times, 
tntrifl^ tw?— ‘My Groaning^ and my 
Crimes 1’ 


‘ I was a Christian man, andnonccould lay 
Aught to my charge ; I walk’d the narrow 
way: 

All then was simple faith, serene and pure, 
My hope was stead fast and my prospects sure ■ 
Then was I tried by want and sickness sore) 
But these I clapp’d my shield of faith before, 
And cares and wants and man’s rebukes I 
bore : 

Alas 1 new foes assail’d me ; I was vain. 
They stung my pride and they confused my 
brain : 

Oh I these deludersf wifhwbaigleetbeysaw 
Their simple dupe transgress the rigliteous 
law ; 

’Twas joy to them to view Ihatdreadfulstrife, 
When faith and frailty warr’d for more than 
life ; 

.'so with their ploBauirs they beguiled the 
heart. 

Then with their logic they allay’d tbesmart; 
They proved (so thoughtitlien) witbieasons 
strong. 

That no man’s feelings ever led him wrong: 
And thus I went, as on the varnish’d ice. 
The smooth career of unbelief and vice. 

Oft would the youths, with sprightly speech 
and bold, 

Their witty tales ot naughty priests unfold; 

’Twas all a craft,” they said, “ a cunning 
trade, 

Not she the priests, but priests religion 
' made : ” 

I believed : ’ — No, Abel 1 to thy grief, 

•So thou relinquish’dsl all that was belief :— 
I ‘ I grew as very flint, and when the rest 
Laugh’d at devotion, I enjoy’d fhe jest ; 
But this all vanish’d like the moining-dew, 
When imemploy’d, and poor again I grew ; 
T'ea! I was doubly poor, tor I was wicked 
too 

‘The mouse that trespass’d and the trea.snre 
stole. 

Found his lean body fitted to the hole ; 

Till having fatted, he was forced to stay, 
.Uid, fasting, starve his stolen bulk away : 
Ah 1 worse for me — grown poor, I yet re. 
main 

In sinful bonds, and pray and fast in vain. 

‘ At length 1 thought, although these friends 
of sin 

Have spread their net and caught their prey 
tlierein ; 
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Though ray hard heart could not for mercy 
call, 

Becauao, though great my grief, my faith wae 
smalt ; 

Yet, as the sick on skilful men rely. 

The soul diseased may to a doctor fly. 

' A famous one there was, whose skill had 
wrought 

Cures past belief, and him the sinnerssougbl; 
Numbers there wero defiled by mueandhitii. 
Whom he recover’d by his goodly tilth : — 
”Camu then,” I said, “ letmo thenian behold, 
And tell my case ” — I saw him and 1 told. 

‘ With trembling voice, •* Oh ' reverend j 
sir,” I said, I 

“ I once behoved, and I was then misled ; 
And now such doubts my sinful soul beset, 

I dare not soy that I’m a Christian yot ; 
Const thou, good sir, by thy superior skill, 
Inform my judgment and direct my will ? 
Ah! give thy cordial ; let my soul have rest, 
And be the outward man alone distress’d ; 
For at my stato I tremble.’'— ‘•Tremble 
moio,” 

Sold the good man, “and then rejoice thece- 
fote ; 

’Tisgood to tremble ; prospects then are fair. 
When the lost soul is plunged in deep despair : 
Once tboU wert simply honest, just and 
pure, 

M'hole, as thou thought’st, and never wish’d 
a cure ; 

Now thou bast plunged in folly, shame, 
disgrace; 

Now thou’rt an object meet for healing grace; 
No merit thine, no virtue, hope, belief. 
Nothing hast thou, but misery, sin, and grief. 
The best, the only titles to relief.” 

*'* What must I do,” I said, '‘my soul to 
free ? ’’ 

“ — Do nothing, man ; it will be done lor 
thee.” 

‘' But must I not, my reverend guide, be- 
lieve ? ” 

‘‘ —If thou art call’d, thou wilt (be faith 
receive ; 


But I repent not.” — Angiy he replied, 

‘‘ If thou art call’d, thou needcst nought 
beside ; 

Attend on us, and if 'tis Heaven’s decree, 
The call will come, — if not, ah ! wo for thee.” 

‘ There then I waited, ever on the watch, 
A spark of hope, a ray of light to catch ; 

His words fell softly like the flakes of snow, 
But I could never find my heart o’erflow ; 
Ha cried aloud, till in the flock began 
The sigh, the tear, as caught from man to 
man ; 

They wept and they rejoiced, and there was I, 
Ifuid as a flint, and as the desert dry ; 

To me no tokens of the call would come, 

I felt my sentence and received my doom ; 
But I complain’d — “Let thy repinings cense, 
Ob 1 man of sin, for they thy guilt increase; 
It blowcth where it listcth ; — die in peace.’' 
— In peace, and perish ? ” I leplied ; 
“ impart 

Some better comfort to aburtben’d heart.” — 
“ Alas I " the priest return’d, “ can I direct 
The heavenly call ?— Do I proclaim tb’ elect? 
Raise not thy voice against th’ Eternal will. 
But take thy part with sinners and be still.” ^ 
‘ Alas I for me, no more the times of peace 
Are mine on earth- in death my pataa may 
cease. 

‘Poes to my soul I yeyonng seducers, know, 
What serious ills bom your amusements 
flow; 

Opinions, }ou with so much ease profess, 
O’erwhelm the simple and their minds op« 
press : 

Let such be happy, nor with reasons strong. 
That make them wretched, prove their 
notions wrong; 

Let them proceed in that they deem the 
way, 

Fast when they will, and at Uieit pleasure 
pray : 

Yes, I have pity tor my brethren’s lot. 

And so bad Dives, but it help’d him not : 
And is it thus ?— I’m fullof doubts;— Adieu f 
Fetbaps bis reverence is mistaken too,’ 
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PETER GRIME3 

Was a sordid soul, 

Such as does murder for a meed : 

Who but for fear knows no control, 
Because his conscience, sear’d and foul. 
Peels not the import of the deed ; 

One whose brute feeling ne'er aspires 
Beyond bis own more brute desires. 

Scott, ilarmion, Canto II. 22, 

Metbought the souls of alt that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent, and every one did throat. 
SHAKSPEAnn, Riehari III, Aet v, Se. 3. 

The times have been. 

That when the brains were out, the man 
would die. 

And there an end ; but now they rise again. 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
i\nd push us from our stools. 

Marieth, Act ili, .Sc. 4. 


How he had oft the good old man reviled, 
And never paid the duty of a child; 

How, when the father in his Bible read. 

He in contempt and anger left the shed ; 

‘ It is the word of life,’ the parent cried ; 

This is the life itself,’ the boy replied ; 
And while old Fetor in amazement stood, 
Gave the hot spirit to his boiling blood . 
How he, with oath and furious speech, began 
To prove his freedom and assert the man ; 
And when the parent check'd his impious rage. 
How he had cursed the tyranny of age, — 
Nay, once hod dealt the sacrilegious blow 
On his bare head, and laid his parent low ; 
The father groan’d — ‘ If thou art old,’ said he, 
‘ And host a son — thou wilt remember me : 
Thy mother left me in a happy time. 

Thou kill’det not her — Hoav’n spares the 
double crime.’ 


The Father of Peter a Fisherman— Print’s 
ea^ Conduct— His Grief for the old Man 
— He takes an Apprentice — ^The Boy’s 
.Suffering and Fate — ^A second Boy t how 
he died — Peter acquitted — A third Ap- 
prentice — A Voyage oy Sea i the Boy does 
not return — Evil Report on Peter : he is 
tried and threatened — Lives alone — His 
Melancholy and incipient Madness— Is 
observed and visited — ^He escapes and is 
taken : is lodged in a Parish-house ; 
Women attend and watch him— He speaks 
in a Delirium : grows mors collected— His 
Account of his Feelings and visionary 
Terrors previous to his Death. 

Old Peter Grimes made fishing his employ, 

His wile he cabin’d with him and his hoy, 

And seem’d that life laborious to enjoy : 

To town come quiet Peter with his fish, 

And hod of all a civil word and wish. 

He left his trade upon the eabbath-day. 

And took young Peter in his bond to pray: 

But soon the stubborn boy from care broke 
loose. 

At first refused, then added his abuse : 

His father’s love he scorn’d, his power de- 
fied. 

But being drunk, wept sorely when he died. 
Yes t then be wept, and to bis mind there 
came 

; Mttdh of his conduct, and he felt the shame,— 


On an inn-settle, in his maudlin grief, 
This he revolved, and drank for his relief. 
Now lived the youth in freedom, but 
debarr’d 

From constant pleasure, and he thought it 
hard ; 

Hard that ho could not every wish obey. 
But mast awhile relinquish Me and play ; 
Hal’d 1 that he could not to bis cards attend. 
But must acquire the money he would spend. 

With greedy eye he look’d on oil he saw. 
He knew not justice, and he laugh’d at law; 
On all he mark’d he etreteb’d his ready hand; 
He fish’d by water, and he filch’d by land i 
Oft in the night has Peter dropp’d Ms oar. 
Fled from his boat and sought for prey on 
shore; 

Oft up the hedge-row glided, on his hack 
Bearing the orchard’s produce in a sack, 

Or farm-yard load, tugg’d fiercely from the 
stack; 

And as these wrongs to greater numbers rose. 
The more he look’d on all men as bis foes. 

He built a mud-wall’d hovel, where be kept 
Els various wealtti, and there be oft-times 
slept ; 

But no success could please his cruel soul, . 
He wish’d for one to trouble and control ; 
He wanted some obedient boy to stand 
And hear the blow of his outrageous hand ; 
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And hoped to find in boiiie propitious huui Then tried for softer tone, and sigh’d, ‘ Poor 
A (ccling ureature subjeut to his poivei. Satn is dead.’ 

Peter Imd heard there were in London Yet murmurs ircrc there, and some questions 
then, — aslt’d, — 

Still have they being ! — workhouse-clearing How he was fed, how punish’d, and how 
men, I task’d ? 

Who, undisturb’d by feelings just or kind, | Much they suspected, but they little pioved. 
Would parish'boys to needy tradesmen hind: And Peter pass’d untroubled and unmoved. 
They m their want a triflingsuni would take, j Anotlier boy ivith equal ease was found. 
And tailing slaves of piteous orphans make. ' The money granted, and the victim bound ; 
Such Peter sought, and when a liid was And what his fate ?— One night it ebanced 
found, ho fell 

The sum was dealt him, and the slave was Prom tho boat’s mast and peril li’d in her 
bound. well. 

Some tew in town observed in Peter's trap Whercfishwetelivingkept,andwheretbeboy 
A boy, willi jacket blue and wuollett cap ; (So reason’d men) could not hiiusclf 
but none inquired how Pater used the rope, destroy 

Or what the bruise, that made the stripling ' Yes I so it was,’ said I’eter, ‘ in bis play, 
stoop ; (For be was idle both by night and day,) 

None could the ridges on bis back behold. He climb’d the main-mast and then fell 
Nona sought him shiv’ring in the winter’s ^U'~‘^elow j ’ — 

cold ; ' j^en show’d his corpse and pointed to the 

None put the question,—* Peter, dost fiioiy blow t 

give *^WUat said the jury ? ’—they were long in 

The boy his food ?— What, man .' the lad doubt, 

must live : But sturdy Peter faced the matter out ; 

Consider, Peter, let the child have bread. So they dismiss'd him, saying at the time. 
He’ll serve thee better if he’s stroked and f^.’ * Keep fast your hatchway when you’ve boys 
None reason’d thus — and some, on bearing who climb.’ 

cries. This bit the conscience, end be colour'd 

Said calmly, ‘ Grimes is at his exercise.’ moie 

Pinn’d, beaten, cold, pinch’d, threaten’d, Than for the closest questions put before, 
and abused — Thus all bis feats the veidict set aside. 

His efforts punish’d and his food refused, — And at the slave-shop Peter still applied. 
Awake tormented, — ^soon aroused from Then came a boy, of manners soft and 
sleep,— mild,— 

Struck if he wept, aud yet conipell’d to weep, Out seamen’s wires with grief beheld the 
Tho trembling boy dropp’d down and strove child ; 

to pray, All thought (the poor tbemselrea) tbathewas 

Heeeived a blow, and trembling turn’d away, one 

Orsobb’dandbidbispitcoueface; — wbilobe, Qf gentle blood, some noble sinner’s son, 
the savage master, grinn’d in horrid glee:., 'Who bad, belike, deceived some humble 
He’d now the power he oyer loved to show, maid, 

A feeling being subject to liis blow. Whom bo bad first seduced and then be- 

Thus Bred the lad, in hunger, peril, pain, tray’d : — 

His tears despised, bis supplicadons rain : However this, he seem’d a gracious lad, 
CompelPd by fear to lie, by need to steal, In grief submissive and with paUenee sad. 
His bed uneasy and unbless’d his meal. Passive he labour'd, till his slender frame 

Foe three sad years the boy his hntures bore. Bent with his loads, and be at length was 
And then his pains nnd trials were no more. lame : 

' How died lie, Peter ? ’ when the people Strange that tt frame so weak could bear so 
said, long 

He growl’d— ‘I found bira lifeless in his bed} Tlic grossest insult and the foulest wrong ; 
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But there were causes — in the town they gave 
I'ire, food, and comfort, to the gentle slave; 
And though stem Peter, with a cruel hand, 
And knotted rope, enforced the rude com- 
mand, 

Yet ho consider’d what he'd lately felt, 

And bis vile blows with selfish pity dealt. 
One day sudi draughts the cruel fisher 
made. 

Ho could not vend them in his borough- trade. 
But soil’d for London-matt: the boy was ill, 
But ever humbled to his master’s will ; 

And on the river, where they smoothly sail’d, 
Ho strove with terror and awhile prevail’d ; 
But new to danger on the angry sea. 

He clung affrighten’d to his master’s knee ; 
The boat grew leaky ond the wind was strong, 
Rough was the passage and the tame was 
long; 

His liquor fail'd, and Peter’t. wrath arose, — 
Ho more ia known — tlie rest we must suppose, 
Or learn of Peter j—Peter says, he ‘ spied 
The stripling’s danger and for harbour tried; 
Meantime the fish, and then th’ apprentice 
died.’ 

The pitying women raised aclamout round, 
And weeping said, ' Thou hast thy ’prentice 
drown’d,’ 

How the stern man was summon’d to the 
ball, 

To tell bis tale before the burghers all : 

He gave th’ account ; profess’d the lad he 
loved, 

And kept his brazen features all unmoved. 
'The mayor bhnself with tone severe re- 
plied,— - 

‘ Henceforth with thee shall never boy abide; 
Hire thee a freeman, whom thou durst not ^ 
beat, ' 

But who, in thy despite, will sleep and eat: 
Free thou art now 1 — again shomdst thou 
appear, 

Thou’lt find thy sentence, Rke thy soul, 
severe.’ 

Alas I for Peter not a helping hand. 

So was he bated, could he now eommand ; 
Alone he tow’d his boat, alone he east 
Bis nets heside, or made his anchor fast; 
To bold a rope or hear a curse was none, — 
^e tail’d and rAU’d ; he groan’d and swore 
albne. 

Thasbykhnself oompell'd toliveeachday, 
^0 wait for certain hours the tide’s delay ; 


At the some times the some dull views to see, 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted 
tree ; 

The water only, when the tides were high, 
When low, tbo mud balf-cover’d and half-dry; 
The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the planks, 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks; 
Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float, 
As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 

When tides were neap, and, in thesultryday, 
Through the tall bounding mud-banks'made 
their way, 

Which on e,ich side rose swelling, and below 
The dark warm flood ran silently and slow; 
There anchoring, Peter chose from man to 
hide, 

There hong his head, and view the lazy tide 
In its hot slimy channel slowly glide ; 

Where the small eels that left the deeper way 
I For the warm shore, within the fallows 
play; 

I Where gaping muscles, left upon the mud, 
Slope their slow passage to the f alien flood;— 

I Here dull and hopeless he’d lie down and trace 
Ho w sidelong crabs had scrawl'd their crooked 
race ; 

Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 
Of fishing gull or clanging golden-eye | 
What lime tlie sea-birds to the marsh would 
come, 

And the loud bittern, 'rom the hull-rush 
home, 

Gave from the salt-ditch side the bellowing 
boom : 

Ho nursed the feelings these dull scenes 
produce, 

And los’ed to stop beside the opening sluice; 
Where the small stream, confined in narrow 
bound, 

Run with a dull, unvaried, sodd’ning sound; 
Wlieie all, presented to the eye or ear, 
Oppress’d the soul with misery, grief, and fear. 

Besides these objects, there were places 
three, 

WhiobPeter seem’d with oartain dread to see; 
When he drew near them he would turn from 
each, 

And loudly whisUe till he pass’d the reach.'* 


* Tlie reaches in a river are those navis which 
extend horn point to point. Johnson has not tho 
word predsoiy in this sense: hut it is veiy 
common, and,! believe, used wheresoever s usvl- 
gahle riVor can ho found in this couiiU'y, 
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Acliangiiof icenetobimbroughtno relief; Furious be grew, and up the country ran, 
Iutown,’lvrasplain,mentaokbimIoratbief 1 1 And there they seized bitn— a distemper’d 
Tbe sailors’ wives would stop biin in the man : — 

street, Him we received, and to a parisb>bed. 

And say, ' Now, Fetcr, tbou’st no boy to Fallow’d and cursed, tbe groaning man was 
beat;’ led. 

Infants at play, when they perceived bini, ran. Here when they saw bim, whom they used 
Warning each other — ‘ That’s the wicked to shun, 

man ; ’ A lust, lone man, so harass’d and undone t 

He growl’d an oath, and in an angry tone Our gentle females, ever prompt to feel, 
Cursed the whole place and wish’d to be alone. Perceived compassion on their anger steal ; 

Alone ho was, the same dull scenes in view. His crimes they couldnot from theirniemorics 
And still more gloomy in his .sight they grew : blot, 

'X'hougb man he hated, yet employ’d alone Out Iheyweregricvod, and trembled athislul. 
At bootless labour, hosvauldswcarand gioati, A piiest too come, to srbom bis words are 
(.’ursing the shoals that glided by the spot, told ; 

And gulls that caught them when his acts And all the signs they shudder’d lu behold, 
could nut. ‘ Look I look ! ’ they cried ; ' his limbs 

Cold nervous tremblings shook bis sturdy with horror shake, 

frame, .ind as be grinds his teeth, what noise they 

And strange disease — be couldn’t say the makel 

name ; jtksb '^ow glare his angry eyes, and yet ha ’s not 

Wild were bis dreams, and of tbe rose in fright, snake : 

Waked by his view of horrors in thenigbt, — See! whatcolddiopsuponbisforeheadstand, 
Horrors that would thesternestmindsamaze,’ ‘ And how he clenches that broad bony bond.’ 
Horrors that demons migbtbe proud to raise: Tbe priest attending, found be spoke nt 
And though be felt forsaken, grieved at heart, times 

To tldnh be lived from all mankind apart; M one alluding to his tears and crimes i 
Vet, if a man approach'd, in terrors he would ‘ It was tbe fall,’ be mutter’d, ' I oan show 
start. I The manner bow — I never struck a blow : ’ — 

A winter pass’d since Peter saw tbe town, I And tbenaloud — ' Unhand me, free my chain; 
And suminec-lodgera were again come down; On oath, befell — it struck him to tbe brain: — 
These, idly ciirious, with their glasses spied Why ask my father? — tbatoldmanwiilsweac 
'I’be shijis in bay us anchor’d for the tide, — .Vgaiost my life ; besides, he wasn’t tlicrc: — 
The river’s craft, — the bustle of the ituay, — What, all agreed ? — Am I to die to-day f — 
Andsea-port views, whichlandmenlovetoeec. My Lord, in mercy, give me time to pray.’ 

One, up tbe river, had a man and boat Then, as they watch’d him, cabner be 
b'aen day by day, now anchor'd, nosr afloat; ' became, 

Fisher he seem’d, yet used no net not book; | And grew soweokbocouldn'tmovo bis frame. 
Of sea-fowl swimming by no heed be took, Sut murmuring spake, — while they could see 
But on the gliding waves still fix’d his lazy , aud hear 

look : The start of terror and the groan of fear ; 

At certain stations he svould view the stream. See tbe large dew-beads on bis forehead rise, 
.is if he stood bewilder’d in, a dream, And the cold death-drop glaze Ills sunken 
Or that some power bad chain’d bim for a oyes ; 

time. Nor yet be died, but with unwonted force 

To fed a curse or meditate on crime. Beem’d witbsomO fancied being to discourse: 
This known, some curious, some in pity He knew not us, or with accustom’d art 
wont, He bid tbeknowledge, yet exposed his heart; 

A)td others guestion’d— ’ Wretch, dost thou 'Twas part confession and the rest defehce, 
repent ? ’ Amadman’stBle,witligleanisotwakmgsense, 

He heard, he trembled, and in fear resign'd ' HU teU you aU,’ bo said, ' the very day 
His boat ; new terror fill'd bis restless mind; When theold man first placed them Inmy way : 
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My latlier’s spirit— he who always tried 
To giro me trouble, when he lived and died— 
When he was gone, he eould not be content 
To see my days in painful labour spent, 

But would appoint his meetings, and he made 
Me watch at these, and so neglect my trade. 

‘ ’Twas one holnoon, all silent, still, serene, 

■ No living being had I lately seen ; 

I paddled up and down and dipp’d ray net. 
But (such his pleasure) I could nothing get, — 
A father’s pleasure, when his toil was done. 
To plague and torture thus an only son! 

And so I ant and look’d upon the stream, 
IIow it ran on, and felt as in a dream : 

But dream it was not ; no ! — I fix’d my eyes 
On the mid stream and taw the spirits rite; 

I saw my father on the water stand. 

And bold a thin pale boy in either hand ; 
And there they glided ghastly on the top 
Of the salt flood, and never touch’d a drop; 

I would have struck them, but they knew 
th’ intent. 

And smiled upon the oat, and down they went. 

‘ Now, from that day, whenever I began 
To dip my net, therestood the hard old man— 
He and those boys s Ihumbled me and pray’d 
They would be gone; — they heeded not, but 
stay’d: 

Nor could I turn, nor would the boat go by, 
Out gaaing on the spirits, there was I : 

They bade mo leap to death, but I was loth 
to die; 

- And every day, as sure as day aro.io. 

Would these Uireo spirits meet me ere the 
dose; | 

To heat and mark them daily was ray doom, 
And " Como,” they said, with weak, ssd 
voices, “ come,” 

To row away with all my strength I try’d. 
But there were they, hard by me in the tide, 
The three unbodied forms— and “ Come,” 
still *• eome,” they cried. 
‘Fathersshould pity— but this old man shook 
BQs hoary locks, and froze me by a look : 
Thrice, when I struck them, (hrough the 
water came 

A hollow groan, that weaken’d all my frame: 
" Father 1” stdd I, We tnerey.”— He 
replied, 

t know not what— the angry spirit lied,— 

“ iBidst tbott not daw thy Imife? ” said 
he ’Twas true, 

I had pity and nay arm withdrew : 


He cried for tnorcy which 1 kindly gave. 
But he has no compasaiou in his grave. 

‘There were three places, where they over 
rose, — 

The whole long river has not such as those,— 
Places accursed, where, if a man remain. 
He’ll see the things which strike him to the 
brain ; 

And there they made me on my paddlolean 
And look at them for hours ; — accursed scene ' 
When they would glide to that smooth eddy* 
space. 

Then bid mo leap and join them in the place; 
And at my groans each littlo villain sprite 
Enjoy’d my pains and vanish’d in deUgbt, 

‘ In one flerco summer-day, when my poor 
brain 

Was burning hot and cruel was my pain, 
Then came this father-foe, and tberebesload 
With his two boys again upon the flood ; 
There was more mischief in their eyes, more 
glee 

In their pale faces when they glared at me: 
Htill did they force me on the oar to rest. 
And when they .saw me f idnting and oppress’d. 
He, with his band, the old man, scoop’d the 
flood. 

And there come flume about him mix’d with 
blood ; 

lie bade me stoop and look upon the place, 
i Then flung the hot-red liquor in my face ; 

I Burning it blazed, and then I roar’d for pain, 
I thought the demons srould have turn’d my 
brain. 

‘ Still there they stood, and forced me to 
behold 

A place of horrors — they cannot be told — 
Where the flood open’d, there I beard the 
shriek 

Of tortured guilt— no earUily tongue can 
speak : 

“ All days alike 1 tor ever 1 ” did they say, 
“ And uniemitted torments every day ” — 
Yes, so they said: ’ — But here he ceased and 
gazed 

On all around, affrighten’d and amazed ; 
And still he tried to speak, andlook’d in dread 
Of frighten’d females gathering round his 
bed; 

Tlien dropp’d exhausted and appear’d atiest, 
Till the strong foe the vital powers possess’d : 
Then with an inward, broken voice he cried, 
* Again they come,’ and mutter’d ns he died. 
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Poena autein veliemena ac iiiulto eaorior illie. 
Quae ct Caediciu^ gravis invenit et llbada- 
mantbus, 

Noctc dicquo suiun ge^tari- in ueulore li-slcm. 

JuvnsAi, »S'a(. 13 . 190 - 8 . 
bean], good soul, 

To UiinK out {ormer stale a luwy dreoin, 
From which awaked, the trutii oAihat we are 
Shows us but lliis, — I am swoiii brother .suoel 
To grim NecesMly, and lia and I 
Win keep a ieague fill death, 

Richard II, Act v, Sc. 1 . 

Tile Slind ol Man aceonimudates itself to all 
.Situations ; Prisons otherwise would bo iu- 
. tolerable — Debtors: Ibeit different Kinds; 
three porticulsriy described ; others more 
briefly— An arrested Prisoner : his Account 
of his Feelings end his ,*<1111011011 — The 
.Uleviations of a Frisun — Prisoners tor 
Crimes — ^Two condemned : a vindictive 
Female: a Highwayman — Tlie Interval 
between Condemnation and Execution — 
His Feelings ns the Time approaches— His 
Dream, 

’Tis weli-r-that man to all the varj'ing stales 
Of good and ill lus mind acconunodales ; 
lie not alone progce.ssive grief sustains, 

But soon submits to unexperienced pains ; 
Change after change, all climes liis body bears; 
His. mind repeated shocks of changing cores; 
Fiuth and fair virtue arm the nobler breast; 
Hope and niece want of feeling aid the rest. 

Or who rould hear to lose the hahny air 
Uf simnuer’e breath, from all tilings fresh and 
fair, 

With all that man admires or loves below- ; 
All earth and water, woikI and vide bestow. 
Whore rosy pleasures smile, w lienee real 
blessings flow ; 

With sight and sound of every kind thiitlires, 
And crowning altwitii joy that frei'doin gives? 
Who could from these, in some unhappy 
day. 

Bear to be drawn by ruthless wrna. away. 
To the vile nnisanee of a noisnine rnom, 
Whw only insoleneo and misery eoinc ? 
(Save tliat the curious w ill by chauee appear. 
Or some in pity drop a fruitless tear ;> 

To a damp prison, where the very eiglit 
or the warm sun is favour and not right ; 


Where all we hear or see tlie footings shock, 
Tile oath and groan, the fetter and the lock ? 
Who could bear this and live?— Oh! 
many a year 

All tills is home, and miseries more severe; 

, And some there are, familiar with the scene, 
Who live ill mirth, though fow become serene. 
Far iis I might the inward man perceive, 

, There was a coiisliint effort— not lo grieve; 

' Mol to despair, fur lictler days w oiild come, 

' And the freed debtor smile iigaiii at lioine ; 
.Subdued his habits, he ni.i} peiiee regain. 
And bless the w 00s that w ere nol seal in vain. 
Thus iitiglil u e class the debtors Iiere con- 
fmed, 

Tlie more deceived, the more deceitful kind ; 

^ Here are the guilty race, who mean to live 
On credit, (hat credulity will give; 

I Who purchase, conscious they can never pay ; 

I Who know their fate, end traffic to betray ; 
On whom no pity, fear, remorse, prevail, 

I Tlieii aim a statute, their resource a jail; — 
Tliese as the public spoilers we regard, 

Ko dun so harsh, no creditor so bard. 

A second kind are they, who truly strive 
To keep their sinking credit long olive ; 
Success, nay iirudence,theymay want, but yet 
Tliey would be solrent, and defilote a debt; 
All means they use, lo all expedients run. 
And are by slow, sad steps, at lost undone ; 
Justly, {lerbaps,} on blame their w aiitof skill, 
Butmourn theirfecling-.undabsolvetheirwiU. 
There is a debtor, who his trifling all 
I Spreads in a shop ; it would not fill a stall: 
Tiiere at one window his temptation lays, 
.Vnd in new modes disposes and displays : 
Above the door you shall his name behold, 

I And what he vends in ample letters told. 
The words repos ffory, warehoase, all 
He uses to enlarge cuncems so small 1 
Ho to his goods assigns some beoiity’snaiue, 
Then in her reign, and hopes they’lishavc her 
I fame ; 

And talks of credit, eaniinerce, trafllc, trade, 
As one important by their profit made j 
But who ean paint the vacancy, the gloom, 
! .knd spare dimensions of one backw ardtoom ? 
Wlicroin he dines, if so ’tIs fit to speak, 

Of uno day's herring and the morrow’s steak; 
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An anchorite iu diet, all hib cui-e 

l6 to display his stock and vend his ware. 

Long waiting hopelessf, then he tries to meet 
A kinder fortune in a distant street ; 

There he again displays, increasing yet 
Corroding sorrow and eonsuming debt : 

Alas I he wants the requisites to rise — 

The true connoxious, the availing lies ; 

They who proceed on certainties advance, 
These are not limes when men prevail by 
chance : 

lint still ho tries, till, after years of pain, 
lie finds, with anguish, he has tried in vain. 
Debtors are those on wlmm ’tis hard to press, 
’Tis base, iinpolitie, and merciless. 

To these wo add a iniscclloneous kind. 

By pleasure, pride, and indolence conilned ; 
Those whom no calls, no warnings could 
divert. 

The unexperienced and the inexpert ; 

The builder, idler, schemer, gamester, sot, — 
The follies diSerent, but the same their lot ; 
Victims of horses, lasses, drinking, dice. 

Of every posaion, humour, whim, and vice. 
See 1 that sad merchant, who but yester- 
day 

Had a vast household in command and pay ; 
lie now entreats permission to employ 
A boy he needs, and then entreats the boy. 

And there sits one, improvident but kind. 
Bound for a friend, whom honour could not 
bind ; 

Sighing, be apuaks to any who appear, 

* A teeadh'ious Wend — 'Iwas that which sent 
me here I 

I was too kind, — I thought I could depend 
On his hare word— he was a treachT'ous 
Wend.’ 

A temale too ! — it Is to her a home, 

She came before — and she again will come ; 
net tiiendg have pity; when their anger 
diopa. 

They hike her home, '—she’s tried her schools 
and Shops— 

I’ian after ploni—but fortune would not 
mend, 

tiliotohersell wasatiU thetreach’rous friend; 
And wheresoe’er began, all here was sure to 
' end} 

Aqd there she sits, as thoughtless and as gay. 
As U she’d meahn, or not a debt to pay— 
Op knew to-niARow Ae’d be caH'd awaj’— 
a shilling and could dine to-day. 


While thus observing, I beguu to trace 
The sober’d features of a well-known fauo— 
Looks once familiar, manners loiiu’d to please. 
And all illumined by a heart at ease : 

But fraud and flattery ever claim’d a part 
(IdtiU unresisted) of that easy heart ; 

But he at length beholds me — ‘ Ab ! my 
friend ! 

And have thy pleasures this unlucky end '/ ’ 
‘Too sure,’ he said, and smiling asheaigh’d; 

‘ 1 went astray, though prudence seem’d my 
guide ; 

AU she proposed 1 in my heart approved, 
And she was honour’d, hut my pleasure 
loved — 

ITcusure, the mistress to whose arms I lied, 
From wife-like lectures angry prudence read. 

* Why speak the madness of a life like mine, 
The powers of beauty, novelty, and wine f 
Why paint the wanton smile, the vonni vow, 
Or friends whoso wurlb I con appreciate now P 
‘Oft I perceived my rate,Bnd ibonwouldsay, 
rU think to-morrow, I must live tO'day : 

So am 1 here — I own the laws are just — 
-Vnd here, whore thought is painful, think I 
imist ; 

But speech is pleasant. Ibis discoiuso with 
thee 

Brings to my mind the sweets of libsrty, 
Breaks on the sameness of the place, and 
gives 

The doubtful heart conviction that it lives. 

‘Let me describe my anguish in the hour 
When law detahi’d me and I felt its power. 
‘When in that shipwreck, this I found my 
shore, 

And join’d the wretched, who were ivrecfc’d 
bofoio ; 

When I perceived each feature in the face, 
Pinch’d throughneglect or turbid by disgrace; 
When in these wasting forms affliction stood 
In my afliicied view, it obill’d my blood ;— 
And forth I rush’d, a quick retreat to make, 
TUI a loud laugh proclaim’d thediromislako: 
But when the groan had settled to a iJgh, 
When gloom became familiar to the eye, 
When I perceive how others seem to rest, 
With every evil rankling in my breast, — 
Led by example, I put on the man, 

Sing off my sighs, and trifle as 1 can. 

‘Homer! nayPopeKforneverwUlIseok 
Applause for learning— nought have t with 
Qreek) 
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Uives U8 the secrete o{ his yugon hell, 

Where ghost nilh ghost in sad uonimuniuii 
dwell ; 

Where shade meets shade, mid round the 
gloomy ineuds 

They glide and speak of old heroic deeds, — 
What tlelds they conquer’d, and what foes 
they slew 

And sent to join the meUncholy ciew. 

‘ When a new spirit in that n orld was found, 
A thousand shadowy forms came Hitting 
round ; 

Those who had known him, fund inquiries 
tuade, — 

“ Of all we left, inform its, gentle shade, 
Now ns we lead thee in our realms to dwell. 
Our tw ilight graves, and meads of asphodel.” 

‘What paints the port, is our station here, 
Where we like ghosts and llilliiig shudes 
appear : 

Thia is the hell he sings, and here we meet. 
And former deeds to new-made friends repeat; 
Uerolu deeds, which here obtain us tame. 
And dre in fact the causes why wo came : 
Ves 1 this dim region is old Homer's hell. 
Abate but graves and meads of asphodel. 

* Here, when a stranger from your world 
wo spy, 

We gather round him and lor news apply; 
He bears unheeding, not can speech endure. 
But shivering gazes on the vast obscure : 
We smiling pity, and by kindness show 
We felt his feelings and his terrors know ; 
Then speak of comfort — time will give him 
sight. 

Where now ’tis dark ; where now ’Us W'o — 
delight. 

‘ “ Have hope,” we say, “ and soon the 
place to Ihee 

Nball not a prison but a va.stle be ; 

When to the wretch svboiu care and guilt 
confound. 

The world 'a a prison, with a wider bound ; 
do where he may, he feels himself confined, 
.Vud wears the fetters of an abject mind.” 

‘ But now adieu i (huso giant keys appear. 
Thou art not worthy to bo iiunato here : 

Go to thy world, and to the young declare 
What we, our spirits and employments, ate; 
Tell them how we the ills of life endure. 

Our empire stable, and our state secure ; 
Our dress, our diet, for their use describe. 
And bid them haste to join the gen’roif, tribe; 


I Go to tliy world, and leave us bore to dwell, 

I Who to Its joys and comforts bid farewell.' 

Farewell Ip these; Jmt other scenes I view, 
.ind other griefs, and guilt of.dcepcr hue; 
Where conscimico gives to outward ills her 
pain, 

Qloonxto Uie night, and pressure to the chain: 
Here separate cells awliile in misery keep 
Two doom’d to suffer : thcie they strivo for 
sleep ; 

By day indulged, in larger sp.ice they range. 
Their bondage certoiD, but their bounds have 
ehangc. 

Ono was a female, who had grievous ill 
Wrouglkt in revenge, and she enjoy’d it still : 
With death before tier, and her fate in view, 
t/nsaled vengeance lu her bosom grew : 
Sullen she was and tbical’iiing ; in her eye 
Ulared the stern triumph that she dared to 
die : 

But first a being hi the world must leave — 
Twas oiieo reproach; ’twas now a shoit 
reprieve. 

She was a pauper bound, who early gave 
Her mind to vice, and doubly was a slave ; 
Upbraided, beaten, held by rough control, 
KeVengesustain’d, inspired, and fiU’dbei soul; 
She fired afuU-stored born, confess'd the fact, 
And laugh’d at law and justiiled the act : 
Our gentle vicar tried his powers in voinp 
She answer’d not, or answer’d with disdain ; 
Tb’aiiproaching fate shcheaid without asigli, 
.tnd neither cared to live nor fear’d to die. 

Not so he felt, who with her W as to pay 
The forfeit, life — ^withdreod he view 'd thoday. 
And that short space whicli yet for him 
remain’d, 

Till with his limbs his faculties were chain’d : 
He paced his narrow bounds some ease tolhid , 
But found it not, — no comfort reach'd bis 
mind : 

r.uch sense was palsied ; when be tasted food, 
Hesigb’dand said, ‘ JSnougfi— 'tis verygood.’ 
Bince Ills dread sentence, nothing seem’d to be 
-Vs once it was — he seeing could not sec, 
Nor bearing, bear aright ; — ^irlien ibst I canio 
Within bis view, I fancied there was shame, 
I judged resentment ; I mistook the air,~- 
These fainter passions live nob with despair; 
Or hut exist and die;— Hope, tear, and love, 
Joy, doubt, andhate, may other spirits move, 
t But touch not his, who every waking hour 
Has one fix'd dicad, and atw ays foelsits powtw. 
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‘ But uiU uut meiuy? ’—No ! bbe uuuuol 
plead 

i'oi buch lui ouli^ge ; — ’toae a uruel deed : 
He stopp’d a timid traveller to bis breast, 
With oatbs and curseb, uae tbe danger 
press’d 

No 1 be must suffer ; pity tro may And 
For one man’s pcuigs, but must not wrong 
mankind. 

Still 1 bebold bim, every thought employ’d 
On one dire view!— all others are destroy’d ; 
This makes his featuresghastly, gives the tone 
Of his few words teseinblaneo to a groan : 
lie takes bis tasteless food, and when ’tisdone, 
Counts up hia meals, now les;>en’d by that one; 
For expectation Is on time intent, 
tVhethcr he brings us joy or punishinenl. 
Vcs! e’en in sleep the impressions all 
remain, 

lie hears the sentence and he feels the chain; 
He sees the judge and jury, when he shakes. 
And loudly cries, ‘ Not guilty,’ and awakes t 
Then chilling tremblings o’er his body creep. 
Till noni'out nature is compcli’d to sleep. 
Now comes the dream again ; it shows 
each scene, 

With each smali circumstance that comes 
between — 

The call to suffering and Che very deed— 
There orowds go with him, follow, end pre- 
cede ; 

Nome heartless shout, some pity, all condemn, 
While be In fancied envy looks at them ; 
l^e seems tbe place lor that sad act to see, 
And dteuna the very thirstwhich then will bo; 
A priest attends— it seems, tire one he knew, 
In his best days, beneath whose cate he grew. 

At thie his terrors take a sudden fUghl, 
He sees his naHvo village with delight ; 

Tile house, the chamber, where ho once array'd 
His youlhCul person ; where he knelt and 
pray’d ; 

Then too the comforts be enjoy’d at home, 
The days of joy ; the joys themselves are 
come 

The hours of innocence ; — the Uinld look 
^ Of hie loved maid, when first her hand he took 
Ml) told bis hope ; her trembling joy appears, 
Hef forced reserve and his retreating fears, 
fl Aitnewispresent;— ’tisamometiVsgleam 
OCfdrn^sunsUne— %lay, delightful dreamt 
iotjiim within his pleasant garden walk, 

\ him her arm^ of blessings let IheuiMk. 


Yes 1 all are with bun now, and all the while 
Lite’s early piospects and bis Fanny’s smile: 
Then come his sister and his village-friend, 
And he will now tbe sweetest moments spend 
Life lias to yield ; — No 1 never will he find 
Again on earth such pleasure in his mind ; 
Us goes through shrubby walks these friends 
among : 

Love in Ibmr looks and honour ontbo tongue; 
Nay, there’s a charm beyond what nature 
sbons, 

Thcbloom is softer and more sweetly glows;— 
Pierced by no crime, and urged by no desire 
Formoretlian true and honesthearts require, 
They feel tbe calm delight, and thus proceed 
Through the green lane, — then linger in the 
mead, — 

Stray o’er the heath in all its purple bloom,— 
And pluck tbe blossom where the wild bees 
bom ; 

Then Ibi'ougb the brooiiiy bound with ease 
they pass, 

And press the sandy sheep-walk’s slendergtass. 
Whore dwarfish flowers among tbe gorse are 
spread, 

And the lamb browses by the liimot’s bed ; 
Then ’cross the bounding brook they make 
their way 

O’er its tough bridge — and there behold the 
bay 1— - 

The ocean smiling to the fervid sun — 

The waves that faintly fall and slowly tun— 
Tbe ships at distance and the boats at band; 
And now they walk upon the sea-side sand, 
Counting tbe number and what kuid tliey be, 
Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea : 

Now arm in ann, now ported, they behold 
The glitt'ring waters on the shingles roll’d : 
The Umid girls, half dreading their design, 
Dip the email foot in the retarded brine, 
And Search for crimson weeds, which spread- 
ing flow. 

Or lie like pictures on the sand below ; 
With tdl those bright red pebbles that the sun 
Through Uiesmall wavessosoftlysbinesupon; 
And those live lucid jellies which the eye 
Delights to trace as they swim gUlt’ring by : 
Fearl-shelis and rubied stai-flsb they admire, 
And will arrange above the parlour-fire, — 
Tokens of bliss 1— ‘ Oh ! horrible I a wave 
Hoars os it rises— save me, Edward 1 save I ' 
Hhe cries Alas I theivatohman on his way 
Calls and lets in— truth, terror, and the day! 
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Tu quoque ne metuas, quamvia achola vorbere 
multo 

Incrapet et tniculenta aenax geret ora 
magiater ; 

Degenrrra iinimos timer argiiit ; at iibi 
consta 

Tn trepidua, nec te clamor plagacquc sonantes, 
Nrc mntutinis agitet formUlo sub hoiiti, 

(jiibd acoptrum vibrat ferulac, qu6d nniUa 
suprllex 

Virgoa quod inolia ecuiicam practaxit aluta, 
Quba (arronl trepidoaubaellia roaira tumultu, . 
I’nmpa loci, at van! fugiatur scona tlmoria. 

.4u80itlos in I'TOireptico ad Nepotem. I 
Bo it a \roafcncaa, it deserves some praise, — j 
Wc Jovo Ihc ploy- 2 )lace of our early days j | 
The scene is touching^ and the heart is stone 
That (eels no t at that sight — and (eels at none, i 
The sralt on srhicb ve tried our graving skill ; , 
The very name we carved subsisting still ; . 

The bench on which we sat while deep em- 
pioy’d, I 

Though mangled, hack’d, and hew’d, yet not 
destroyed. I 

The little ones unbutton’d, glowiilg hot, j 
Flaying out games, and on the very spot ; i 
An bappr os wc once to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring and knuckle down at taw. 

This land attachment to the well known place, 
tVhen Srst we started into life’s long race, i 
Maintains its hold with such unrailing sway. 
We feel it e’en in i^e and at out latest day. 
C'OWPER, Tiroeinium, a Seriem of Sehaofa. | 

Behools of every Kind to be found in the 
Borough — ^The Rehool for Infants — The 
.School Preparatory ( the Sagacitj of the 
Mistress in foreseeinjr Cliuracter — Day- 
riehools of the lower Kind — A Master with 
Talents adapted to such Pupils : one of ' 
superior Qualifieations— iloarding-Sehools ; 
that for young Kadioa : one going first to 
the Oovemess, one finally retuming Home 
— yehool for Youth i Master and 'Tenoher ; | 
various Dispositions and Ospaeities — ^The ' 
Sliser-Boy — The Boy-Bully — Sons of 
Parmets : how amused— What Study w ill 
effect, examined — A College Idfe ; one , 
sent from his College to a Benefice j one 
retained them in Dignity— The Advantages 
In either Cose not considerable— Whem 
then the flood of a literary Lite ? — | 
Answered— Concliision. 


To every class we have a school assign’d, 
Itules for all lanka and food for every mind : 
Yet one theta is, that small regard to rule 
Or study pays, and still is deem’d a school ; 
Thst, where a deal, poor, patient iridow sits. 
And awes some thirty inlants as she knits ; 
Infants of humble, busy wives, who pay 
■Some trifling price for freedom through the 
day. 

At this good matron’s hut the children meet. 
Who thus becomes Iho mother of the street: 
UorroomissmaUitheycannotwidely stray, — 
Her tlireshoid high, tliey cannot run away : 
Tlioughdoaf,sheBec.stbeTehel heroessbout, — 
Though lame, her white rod nimbly walks 
about i 

With band of yam she keeps offenders in. 
And to her gown the sturdiest rogue can pin : 
Aided by these, and spells, and tell-l ole birds, 
Iler power they dread and reverence her words. 

To learning’s second seats we now proceed, 
IThero bummingsludents gilded primers read j 
Or books with letters large and pictures gay, 
To make their reading but a kind of play— 
‘ Reading made Easy,’ so the titles tell 
But they who read must first begin to spell ; 
There may be profit in these aits, but still 
Beaming is labour, call it whnt you will ; 
Upon the youthful mind a heavy load, 

Snr must we hope to find the royal rood. 
.Some will their easy steps to science show. 
And some to heav'n itself their by-way know ; 
Ah! trust them not, — ^who fame or bliss 
a'oiild shore, 

Musi leam by labour, and must live by care. 

AnoUiei matron of superior kind, 

For higher schools prepares the rising mind ; 
Priparotory she her learning calls. 

The step first made to colleges and halts. 

She early sees to what the mind will grow, 
Nor abler judge of intanl-pqwers I know ; 
8he sees wbal soon the lively will impede, 
.ind how the ateadler will in turn succeedt 
Observes tlie dawn of wisdom, fancy, taste, 
And knows what park) will wear and whqt 
will waste: 

.She marks the mind too lively) and at once 
Sees the gay coxcomb and the rattling 
dunce. 
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liOng has she lived, and much she Inves to 
trace 

Her former pupils, now a lordly race j 
■^^^lom when she sees rich robes and furs 
bedech, 

.She marks the pride which once she strove to 
check ; 

A burgess comes, and she remembers weli 
How hard her task to make his worship spoil; 
Cold, selfish, dull, inanimate, unkind, 

'Twas but by anger bo display’d a mind ; 
Now civil, smiling, complaisant, and gay. 

The world has worn th’ unsocial crust away; 
That sullen spirit now a softness wears, 

And, save by fits, e’en dulneas disappears : 
But still the matron can the man behold, 
Dull, sdfish, hard, inanimate, and cold. 

A merchant passes, — ‘ probity and truth, 
Prudence and patience, mark’d thee from 
thy youth.’ 

Thus she observes, but oft retains her fears 
Por him, who now ivith name unstain’d 
, appears ; 

Nor hope relimiuishas, lor one who yet 
Is lost in error and involved in debt ; 

For latent evil in that heart she found. 

More open here, but here the core was sound. 
"Various out day-schools : here behold we 
one 

Empty and still:— the morning duties done, 
Soil'd, tatter’d, worn, and thrown in various 
heaps. 

Appear their books, and there confusion 
sleeps ; 

The workmen all are (tom the Babel find, 
And lost their tools, till the return they dread ; 
Heantoe the master, with his wig awry. 
Prepares his books for business by-and-by : 
Now all th’ insignia of the monaroh laid 
Beside him rest, and none stand by afraid; 
Be, while his troop light-hearted leap and 
play, 

Is all intent on duties of the day ; 

No more the tyrant stem or Judge severe, | 
He (eels the father’s and the husband’s fear. 

Ah t little think the timid trembling crowd, 
Thaii one so wise, so powerful, and so proud, 
iSbhhld feel himself, and dread the bumble 
> ills 

Of rentn^Uy charges and at coalman's bills t 
'?{(<(! Wbtte tbiy tnerey ftdm their Judge im- 

feetie btmself'-rs knocking at ihe deor; 


And feels tlie burthen ns his neighbour stales 
His humble portion to the parish-rales. 

They sit th’ allotted hours, then eager run 
Bushing to pleasure when the duty ’s done; 
His hour of leisure is of different kind, ’ 
Then cares domestic rush upon his mind, 
And halt the ease and comfort he enjoys, 

Is whenaurrounded by slates, hooks, andboys, 
Poor Beuben Dixon has the noisiest school 
Of ragged lads, who ever bow’d to rule ; 
Isiw in his price— the men who heave out 
coals, 

And clean out causeways, send him boys in 
shoals : 

To see poor Beuben, with his fry beside,— 
Their half-ohoek’d rudeness and his hnlf- 
Bcorn’d pride, — 

'Hioir room, the sly in which th’ assembly 
meet. 

In the dose lane behind theNotthgale-slteel; 
T’obsorvehis vain attempts to keep tliepeace, 
Till tolls the bell, and strife and troubles 
cea.se, — 

rails for our praise; hislnbourpraise deserves, 
But not our pity ; Beuben has no nerves ; 
’Mid noise end dirt, mid stench, and ploy, 
and prate, 

He oolmly cuts iho pen or views the slate. 
But Leonard 1— yes, for Leonard’s fate I 
grieve, 

Wlio loathes the station which ho dates not 
leave ; 

He cannot dig, he will not heg his broad. 

All his dependence rests upon his head ; 

And deeply skill’d in acienoes and arts. 

On vulgar lads he wastes superior parts. 

Alas ! what grief tho t feeling mindsustains, 
In guiding hands and stirring torpid brains ; 
He whose proud mind from polo to pole will 
move, 

And view the wonders of tho worlds above; 
Who thinks and reasons strongly :— hard his 
fate, 

Confined (or ever to the pen and slate ; 
True, he submits, and when the long dull day 
Has slowly pass’d, in weary tasks, awsy, 

To other worlds with cheerful view he looks. 
And parts the night betweed repose and 
books. 

Amid his labours, he has sometimes tried 
To turn a little from his cares aside ; 

I Pope, Milton, Dryden.withdeligbthasseiaed, 
> JTis soul engaged and of his trouble eased : 
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When, with a heavy eye ami ill-done anm, 
No part conceived, a stupid boy will come ; 
Then Leonard first subdues the rising frown, 
Andbids the blockliead lay his blunders down ; 
O’er which disgusted ho wili turn his eye, 
To bis sad duty his sound mind apply. 

And, vev’d in spirit, throw his pleasures by. 
Turn we to si^ools which more than these 
afiord — 

The sound instruction and the wholesome 
board ; 

And first our school for ladies : — pity calls 
For one spft sigh.wlien we heliold tliese walls, 
Pieced near the town, and whore, from 
window high, 

The fair, confined, may our free crowds espy. 
With many a stranger gasing up and down, 
And all the envied tumult of the hiau ; 
May, in the smiling summer-eve, w hen they 
Are sent to sleep the pleasant hours away. 
Behold the poor (whom they eoneeive the 
bless’d) 

Employ’d for houre, and grieved they cannot 
rest. 

Here the fond girl, whose days orosad and 
few 

Since dear mammapionounred thelast adieu, 
Loolss to the road, and fondly thinks she 
hears 

The carriage-wheels, and struggles with her 
tears: 

All yet is new, the misses great and small. 
Madam herself, and teachers, odious all ; 
From laughter, pity, nay command , she turns. 
But melts in softness, or with anger burns ; 
Nauseates her toed, and wonders wlin e.in 
sleep 

On such mean beds, where she euu only weep; 
>She seorns condolence — but to all slie hates 
.Slowly at length her mind accommodates ; 
Then looks on bondage with the same concern 
Aa others felt, and finds that she must learn 
As ofhers leam’d — the common lot to share. 
To searell for comfort and submit to care. 
There arc, ’tis said, who on these .scats 
attend. 

Add to these ductile minds destruction vend ; 
Wretchea{to virtue, peace, and nature, foes) 
To tbesesoft minds, their wicked trash expose; 
S'eiac on the soul, ere passions take the sway, 
.Vnd lead the heart, ere yet It feels, astray : 
.‘‘imugglers obscene!— and can there be who take 
Infem.d pains, the sleeping viee to wake F 


Can there he those, bv whom the thought 
defiled 

Enters the spotless bosom of a child ? 

By whom the ill is to the heart convey’d, 
Who lend the foe, not yet in arms, their aid, 
And sap the city- walls before tbesiege be laid ? 

I Oh 1 rather skulking in the hy-waysst^, 

' And rob the poorest traveller of Ids meal ; 
Burst through the humblest trader’s bolted 
door ; 

Bear from the widow ’shut her winter-store; 
With stolen steed, on highways take your 
stand, 

Vour lips svilh curses arm’d, with death your 
liand ; — 

Take allbutlife — thcvirluousmore would say, 
Take Ufo itself, dear as it is, away, 

Bather than guilty thus the guileless soul 
betray. 

Y ears pass aw ay — let us suppose them past, 
Th’ accomplish’d nymph for freedom looks 
at last ; 

All hardships over, which a school contains, 
The spirit’s bondage and the body’s pains ; 
IVhere teachers make the heartless, trembling 
set 

Of pupils suffer for tbeir own regret { 

Where winter’s cold, attack’d by onepoor fire. 
Chilis the fair child, commanded to retire ; 
She felt it keenly in the morning air, 

Keenly she fell it at the evening prayer. 

> More pleasant summer ; but then walks were 
' made, 

I Not a sweet ramble, but a slow parade; 

I They moved by pairs beside the hawthorn- 
hedge. 

Only to set their feelings on an edge ; 

And now at ere, when all their spirits rise. 
Are sent to rest, and all their pleasure dies; 
Where yet they all the town alert can see. 
And distant plough-boys pacing o’er the lea. 
These and the tasks successive masters 
brought — 

I The French they conn’d, the curious works 
I they wrought i 

I The hours they made their taper fingers strike, 
I Note after note, all dull (o theux alike ; 
Their drawings, dancings on appointed days. 
Flaying wlthglobe8,and get ling parts of play s ; 
The tender friendships made ’twixt heart 
and heart, 

When tile dear fdenda bad noibing to im- 
part s — 
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iUV ! all 1 are oyer now Ih’ accomplish’d 
maid 

Longa for the world, of nothing there afraid; 
Sreama of delight invade her gentie breast, 
And fancied lovers rob the heart of rest j 
At the paternal door a rnrriiige stands. 

Love knits their hearts and Ilyraen Joins 
their hands. 

Ah ! — ^world unknown ! how charming is 
thy view. 

Thy pleasures many, and each pleasure new: 
Ah ! — world oxperipneod ! what of thee is 
told ? 

How few thy pteasiires,and those few how old! 

'Witliin a silent atceot, and far apart 
From noise of business, from a quay or mart. 
Stands an old spacious building, and the din 
You hear without, explains the work within; 
Unlike the whispering of the nymphs, this 
noise 

Loudly proelaima a 'boarding-school for 
boys ; ’ 

The master heeds it not, for thirty years 
Have render’d all familiar to his ears ; 

He Sits in comfort, ’mid the various sound 
Of mingled tones for ever flawing round; 

Day after day he to his task attends, — 
Unvaried toil, and care that never ends : 
Boys in their works proceed ; while his employ 
Admits no change, or changes but the boy; 
Yet time has made it easy ; — ^he beside 
Has power supreme, and power is sweet to | 
pride : < 

But grant him pleasure; — ^what can teachers 
feel, 

Dependent helpers always at the wheel ? 
Tlieir power despised, their compensation 
small. 

Their labour dull, their life laborious all ; 

Set aCler set tlie lower lads to make 
Fit for the class which their superiors take ; 
The toad of learning for a time to track 
In roughest state, and then again go back : 
Just the Same way on other troops to wait, — 
Attendants fix’d at learning’s lower gate. 
The day-tasks now are over, — to their 
ground 

Hush the gay crowd with joy-compelling 
j(Qund { 

6tad to Uli^e tbe burtlieits of the day, 

^te eager parties hurry to their play : 

Imth itt'-fl^ hpun of liberty we find 
1 ^ 1 ^ qativt hisB of the opening mind ; 


They yet possess not skill the mask to place, 
And hide the passions glosvlng in the face; 
Yet some are found — the close, the sly, the 
mean, 

Who know already all must not be seen. 

Lo ! one who walks apart, although so 
young, 

He lays restraint upon bis oyo and tongue ; 
Nor will he into scrapes or dangers get. 

And half the school are in the stripling’s debt: 
Suspicious, timid, ho is much afraid 
Of trick and plot : — he dreads to be betray’d: 
He shuns all friendship, for he finds t{ioy lend. 
When lads begin to call each other friend; 
Yet self with .self has war ; the tempting sight 
Of fruit on sale provokes his appetite ; — 

See ! how he walks the sweet seduction by; 
That ho is tempted, costs him first a sigh,— 
’Tis dangerous to indulge, ’tis grievous to 
deny I 

This he will choose, and whispering asks the 
price. 

The purchase dreadful, but the portion nice; 
Within the pocket he explores the pence ; 
Without, temptation strikes on either sense, 
The sigh^ tho smell; — but then be thinks again 
Of money gone 1 while fruit nor taste remain. 
Meantime there comes an eager thoughtless 
boy. 

Who gives the price and only feels the joy ; 
Example dire I the youthful miser stops. 
And slosvly back the treasured coinage drops: 
Heroic deed I for should he now comply, 
Can. he to-morrow’s appetite deny 7 
Beside, these spendthrifts who so friendly live. 
Cloy’d nith their purchase, will a portion 
give :— 

Here ends debate, he buttons up his store. 
And feels the comfort that it burns no more. 

Unlike to him the tyrant-boy, whose sway 
All hearts acknowledge; him the crowds obey: 
At bis command they break thi'ough every 
rule; 

Whoever governs, bo controls the school : 
’Tis not tlio distant emperor moves their 
fear, 

But the proud viceroy who is ever near. 

Vorros could do that mischief in a day, 
For which not Borne, in all its power, could 
pity; 

And these boy-tyrants will their slaves 
distress, 

And do the wrongs no master can redress * 
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Thr mind they load with tear: it feels disdain 
For its own baseness ; yet it tries in rain 
To :iake th’ admitted power; — the coward 
comes again : 


Long as we’ve life some strong impressioiu 
live ; 

And these young ruftians in the soul will sow 
f^reds of all vices that on weakness grow, 
nark 1 at his word the trembling yoimg- 
lings flee, 

Whore lie is walking none must walk but ho; 
See ! from the winter-flre the weak retreat, 
His tlie warm comer, his the favourite seat, 
•Save when be yields it to some slave to keep 
Awhile, then back, at his return, to creep : 

At his commatid his poor dependants fly. 

And humbly bribe him as a proud ally ; 
Flatter’d by all, the tiotice he bestows, 

Is gross abuse, and bantering and blows ; 

Vet be ’s a dunce, and, spile of all his lame 
Without the desk, within he feels his shame : 
For there the weaker boy, who felt his scorn, 
For him corrects the blunders of the morn ; 
And he is taught, unpleasant truth I to And 
Tbs trembling body baa the prouder mind. 
Hark ! to that shout, ^t burst of empty 
noise, 

From a rude set of bluff, obstreperous boys ; 
They who, like colts let loose, with vigour 
bound. 

And thoughtlw spirit, o’er the beaten ground; 
Fearless they leap, and every youngster feels 
His Ahn,i .ictive in hLs hands and lieeLs. 

These are the sons of tarnievs, and they 
come 

With partial londne>.s for the joys of home; 
’Tiieir minds are coursing in tlieir fitliers’ 
fields, ; 

And e’en the dream a lively pleasure yields ; • 
They, nuich enduring, sit th’ allotted hours, ' 
And’ o’er a grammar wiwto their sprightly 
powers ; I 

They dance ; but them e.m measureti steps 
delight, 

Whom horse and bounds to daring deeds 
eicito ? 

Vor could they bear to wait from meal to 
meal, 

Hid they not slyly to tba chamber steal. 

And there the produce of the basket seize, 
The motbex’s gift ! still studious of their 


e.ise. 


Poor Alma, thus oppress’d, forbears to rise. 
But rests or revels in the arms and thighs.* 

‘ But is it sure that study will repay 
The more attentive and forbearing?’ — Nayl 
The farm, the ship, the bumble shop have each 
Gains which severest studies seldom reach. 
At college place a youth, who means to 
raise 

His state by merit and his name by praise ; 
Still much he hazards; there is serious strife 
In the contentions of a scholar’s life ; 

Hot all Uie mind’s attention, onre, distress. 
Nor diligence itself, ensure success ; 

His jealous heart, a rival’s power may dread. 
Till its strong feeiiiigs have confused his head. 
And, after days and montlis, nay, years of 
pain. 

He finds just lost the object he would gain. 

But grant him this and all such life can give, 
For other prospects he begins to live ; 

Begins to feel tliat man was form’d to look 
And long lor other objects than a book : 

In bis mind’s eye his house and glebe hr sees. 
And farms and talks with farmers at his ease ; 
And time is lost, till fortune sends him fotUi 
To a rude world unconscious of his worth ; 
There in some petty parish to reside. 

The college-boast, then turn’d the village- 
guide ; 

And though awhile bis flock and dairy plesse. 
He soon reverts to former joys and ease, 
niad when a friend shall come to break his 
rest. 

And speak of ail the pleasures they possess’d. 
Of masters, fellows, tutors, all with whom 
'They shored those pleasures, never more to 
come ; 

Till both conceive the times by blias endear’d, 
Which once so dismal and so dull appear’d. 
But fix our scholar, and suppose him 
crown’d 

With nil the glory gain’d on classic ground ; 
Suppose the world without a sigh resign'd. 
And to bis college ail his cate confined ; 

I Clive him all honours that sucli states allow, 
The freshman’s terror and the tradesman’s 
bow; 

Let bis apartments with his taste agree, 

And all bis views be those he love.s to see ; 

* Stioulil any of my readers find themselres at 
a loss In this place, I bee leave to refer them to 
a poem of Prior, called Anna, er Me Progrmtf llii 
.V/nii. 
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Let liim each day behoW the savoury treat, 
For which ho pays not, but is paid to oat ; 
These joys and giories soon delight no more. 
Although withheld, the mind is vex’d and 
sore; 

The honour too is to the place confined, 
Abroad they know not each superior mind : 
(Strangers no mangJm in these figures see. 
Nor give they worship to a high degree ; 
Unlike the prophet’s is the schoiar’s case. 

Ills honour all is In. his dwelling-place : 

And there such honours are familiar things; 
What is a monarch in a crowd of kings ? 

Like otlior sovereigns he ’a by forms address’d, 
lly statutes govern’d and with rules oppress’d. 

When all these forms and duties die away. 
And the day passes like the former day, 
Then of exterior things at once bereft. 

He ’s to himself and one attendant left ; 

Nay, John too goes; nor aught of service more 
Remains for him ; he gladly quits the door. 
And as he whistles to the college-gate, 
lie kindly pities his poor master’s fate. 

Rooks cannot always please, however good; 
Minds are not ever craving for their food ; 
But sleep will soon the weary soul prepare 
For cares to-morrow that were tblsday ’s care : 
For forms, for feasts, that sundry times have 
past. 

And formal feasts that will for ever last, 

‘ But then from study will no comforts 
rise ? ’ — 

Yes ! such as studious minds alone can prize; 
Comforts, yea !— joys ineffable they find. 
Who seek prouder pleasures of the mind: 
The soul, collected in those happy hours. 
Then -makes her efforts, then enjoys her 
powers : 

And in those seasons feels herself repaid. 
For labours past and honours long delay’d. 
Ko ! ’tis not worldly gain, although by 
chance 

The sons of learning may to wealth advance ; 
Nor station high, though in some favouring 
hour 

The sons of learning may arrive at power ; 
Nor is it glory, though the public voice 
Of honest ptsise wUl make the heart rejoice : 
But ’tis the mind’s own feelings give the joy, 
FUasutea she gathers in her own employ— 


Fleaaurcs that gain or prMse cannot bestow, 
A’et can dilate and raise them when they 
flow. 

For this the poet looks the world around. 
Whore form and life and reasoning man are 
found : 

He loves the mind, in ail its modes, to trace, 
And all the manners of the changing race ; 
iSilent he walks the road Qf life along, 

And views the aims of its tumultuous throng: 
Ho Buds wliab shapes the Froteus-pasbions 
take. 

And what strange waste of life and joy they 
make, 

-Ind loves to show them in their varied ways, 
Withhonoat blame orwithunflattcring praise; 
’Tis good to know, ’tie pleasant to imparl, 
These turns and movements of the human 
heart ; 

The stronger features of the soul to paint, 
And make distinct the latent and tha faint; 
Man as ho is, to place in all men’s view, 

Yet none with rancour, none with scorn 
pursue ; 

Nor be it over of my portraits told — 

' Here the strong lines of malice we behold.’— 


This let me hope, that when in public view 
I bring my pictures, men may feel them true ; 

' Titis is a likeness,’ may they all declare, 

‘ And I have seen him, but Iknownotwhere:’ 
For I should mourn the mischief X had done, 
If os the likeness all would fix on one, 
Alan’s vice and crime I combat as I con. 
But to his God and conscience leave the man ; 
I search (a Quixolte !) all the land about. 
To find its giants and enchanters out, 

(The giant-folly, the enchanter-vice. 

Whom doubtless I shall vanquish in a trice ;) 
But is there man whom I would injure ?— no I 
I am to him a fellow, not a foe, — 

A fellow-sinner, who must rather dread 
The bolt, than hurl it at anoUiet’s hood. 

No I let tbeguiltless, if there such be found, 
Launch forth the apear, and deal the deadly 
wound ; 

How can I so the cause of virtue aid, 

W'ho am myself attainted and afraid ? 

Y^et as J can, I point tho powers of rhyme, 
.\nd, sparing criminals, attack the etirne. 
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LETTER I 

Note 1, page 109, line 22. 

Sits ike large lihj as the water's queen. 

The white irater-lily, Ififmpkaea alba. 

Note 2, page 100, line 31, 
Sampire-banks. 

The jointed glosswort, Salirnrnia is here 
meant, not the true sampire, the Crithmum 
maritimum. 

Note 3, page 109, lino 81. 

Salt-wort, 

The sdsola of hotanists. 

Note 4, pa^e 110, line 42. 

AnA planks which enrve and eraehle in the 
smoke. 

The ourraturc of planks for the aidoa of a 
ship, &c., ta, I am informed, now generally 
iitadfl by the power of ateom. Fire is neTer- 
theleaa atilt used for boats and tosscIs of the 
smaller kind. 

Notes, page 111, Unas 61 and S3. 

And oil ihefogqu banks on ocian lie, 

TAft the fair satl, and enent Ik’ experienced eye. 
Of the effect of these mists, known by the 
name of fog-hanks, wonderful and indera in- 
credible relations are gireii ; but their pro- 
perly of appearing lo elevate eliips o( sea, 
and to bring them in view, is, I believe, 
generally acknowledged. 

LETTER n 

Note 1, page 114, lines 13 and 14. 

7» three short hours shall thy presuming hand 
Tk‘ effect of Otree slow centvnee command ? 

If it should be objeeterl, that centuries ore 
not slower than hours, because the speed of 
time must be uniform, 1 would nnsner, that 
I understand so much, and mean that they 
ore slower in no other sense, than because 
they are not finished so soon. 

Note 2, page 114, line 20. 

Can the small germ upon, Ike substance mew. 
Tills kind of vegetation, as it begins upon 
sllicemis stones, is very thin, and mquently 
not to be distinguished from the surface of 
the flint The byssiis joh'tkns of Linnaeus 


(lepraria jolHhus ot the present system), an 
adhesive carmine crust on rocks and old 
buildings, was, even by sclentiflc persons, 
taken for the substance on which it spread. 
A great variety of these minute vegetables 
are to be found in some parts of the coast, 
where the beach, formed of stones of various 
kinds, is undisturbed, and exposed to every 
change of weathor: in this situation, the 
different species of lichen, in their different 
stages of growtii, have an appearance in- 
teresting and agreeable even to those wlio 
are l^nrnnl of, and indifleronl fo llie cause. 

Note 3, page 114, lines 45 and 4G. 

Each has its motto .' seine contrived to tell. 

In monkish rhyme, the uses of a bell. 

Tile several purposes for wbidi bells are 
used are expressed in two Latin verses of this 
kind. 

Note 4, page 114, line 68. 

Sut monuments fhemsdees memorials need. 
Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata 
aepuicbris. 

JrvnK.tL, Sat. 10, 1. 148. 

Note 5, page 110, line 60. 

Regard the dead, but to the living live. 

It has been observed to me, that in the first 
part ot the story I have represented this young 
noman ns resismed and attentive to her 
duties ; from which it should appear that the 
concludiiw advice is unnecessary j but if the 
reader will construe the expression * fo the 
living live,’ into the sense — live entirely for 
them, attend to duties only svbich are real, 
and not those imposed by the imagination, 
I Bhnll have no need to idtor the line which 
terminates the story. 

LETTER IV 
Note 1, page 122, line 12. 

Hay those exeel by Solway-Moss destroy'd. 

For an account of this extraordinary and 
interesting event, I refer my renders to the 
loiimnls of the year 1772. 

Note 2, page 123, line 34. 

They will not study, and they dare not fight. 

Some may object to this assertion; to 
whom 1 licg Ie.ave to answer, that I do not 
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use the word Ugh! in the senie of the Jew 
Mondozo. 

Note 3, page 124, line 28, 

Regr^ ihy miaery, and latnent thy crimes. 

See the Book of Deuteionomy, chapter 
xxTiii. and various other places. 

Note 4, page 134, line 38, 

Nor thinJe of JvMan’s boast and Jtdian's fate. 
His hoast, that he would rebuild Uio Temple 
at Jerusalem j his fate (whatever beoomas 
of the miraoulous part of the story), that ho 
died before the foundation was laid. 

Note S, page 135, lino 3. 

Samson is grace, and carries aU atone. 
Whoever has attended to the books or 
preaching of these enthusiastic people, must 
have observed much of this kind of absurd 
and foolish application of scripture history ; 
it seems to them as reasoning. 

LETTER V 

Note 1, page 130, line 8. 
lie lived, nor dream’d of corporation-doles. 

1 am informed that some explanation is 
here necessary, though T am ^orant tor 
what class of my readers it can be required. 
(Some corporate Dodies have actual property, 
as appears by their receiving rents ; and they 
obtain money on the admission of members 
into Uiefr society : this they may lawfully 
airnre perhaps. There are, moreover, oHier 
do’es, of still greater value, of which it is not 
neeeaaaty for me to explain the nature, or 
to inquire into the legality. 

LETTER Vin 

Note 1, page 140, line 8. 

Is ‘ Harmony in Uproar ‘ all day long. 

Tbe title of a short piece of humour hy 
Arhuthnot. 

Note 2, page 141, line 36 
Nor less the place of curious plant he Inaws. 

In hotanlcal language ' the hahitat,’ tbe ! 
tavaurtte soil or srtuaiion of the moro scarce 
ppecies. 

Note S, page 141, line 4S. 

This is no skddedi, nm-ogf, pin-eyed thing 
Tbit, It must bo acknowl^ged, is contrary 
to opinion of Tliomsoh, and I believe of 
sdtsftol^Or poets, who, in aesorUiing tha vary- 
, ipg huoti qConx {Bhostbsautifttl tlovrers, hava 
^ CptMToen^ iiiMit #4 Wt and blended with 


each other ; wheieas their beauty, in the ere 
of a florist (and I conceive in tuat of die 
uninitiated also), depends upon tbs dlstincL 
ness of their colours: the stronger the bound- 
ing line, and the lass they break into the 
neighbouring tint, so much the richer and 
more valuable is the flower esteemed. 

Note 4, page 141, line 48. 

Pin-eyed. 

An auricula, or any other single flower, is 
so called when the stigma (the part which 
arises from the seed-vessel) is prolnided 
beyond the lube of tlie flosver, and bceomes 
visible. 

Note 5, page 141, line 61, 

Which shed such heauty on my fair Bizarre, 
This srord, so tar as it relates to flowers, 
means those variegated svith three or moro 
colours irregularly and indeterminately. 

LETTER IX 

Note 1, pogo 144, line 23. 

Those living jellies which (lie flesh inflame. 
Some of the smaller speeies of the Medusa 
(sea-nettle) are exquisitely beautiful ; their 
form is nearly oval, varied with serrated 
longitudinal lines; they are extromsiy tsndsr, 
and by no means srhicb I am acqniunted wifll 
can be preserved, for tliey soon dissolve In 
either spirit of wine or water, and lose every 
vestige of (heir shape, and indeed of their 
substance : the larger species are found in 
nns-sliapen masses of many pounds weight ; 
these, when bandied, have the eClect of the 
nettle, and tbe stinging is often accompanied 
or succeeded by the moro unpleasant feeling, 
perhaps in a slight degree resembling that 
caused by the toipcdo. 

Note 2, page 144, line 34. 

And gvicMy vegetates a vital breed. 
Various tribes and species of marine vermes 
are here meant ; that which so nearly re- 
sembles a vegetable in Its form, and perhaps, 
in some degree, manner of growtli, is the 
coralline called by naturalists Serlularia,'oi 
which there are many species in alpiost 
every part of the roast. The animal pro- 
trudes its many claws (apparently in search 
of prey) from certain pellucid vesieles which 
proceed from ohomy,tenacioiis,branchy stem. 

Note 8, page 144, line 41. 

Myriads of tisAng points: fV unaided, eye 
Can but the fire and not the farm descry. 
These are said to be a minute kind of 
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animal o{ the aame cliiba ; when it doen not 
bhme, it is invisible to the naked eye. 

Note 4, page 144, line SO. 

On weeds Otat sparkle, and on waves Hut Utae. 

For cause or causes at this phenomenon, 
which is sometimes, though rarely, observed 
un our coasts, I must reier the rcauder to the 
miters on natural philosophy and natural 
history. 

Note 5, page 143, line 63. 

Uoiueiit would elite Hue trudging to thine home. 

Tills is not oHered as a leasoimble source ul 
contentment, but as one motive for iosigiia> 
linn : there Mould not be so much envy if 
Uu'pc Mere mote discemmcnt. 

LETTEll XVIII 

Note 1, page 183, line (1. 

IF ith glossy leaf and tawny bloom below. 
This scenery is, I must achnoiv ledge, in a 
certain degree like that kerotofore described 
in the Village ; but that also nos a maritime 
country j — ^if the olyects be similar, the pic- 
tures must (in their mincipal features) be 
alike, or be bad pictures. 1 have varied 
them as much as 1 could, consistently m Itb 
my Mish to be accurate. 

Note 3, page 183, Hue 8. 

Form the eontraited Flora of the town. 

The reader unacquainted nith the language 
of botany is infomied, that the Flora of a 
pla(.e_ means the vegetable species it cantaum, 
and is the title of a book which describes 
them. 

LETTEH XX 

Note 1, page 18T, line S. 
iriiei-e thrift and lavender, and lad's-lote bloom. 
The lad's or boy's love of some counties is 
llio plant aoutbemwood, the artemhia abro- 
tanum of botanists, 

Note 3, page IbO, hue 2. 

Of seme vUe phi, and every wo adieu / 

.\s this incddent points out the work alluded 
to, I wish it to DC remembered, that the 
gloomy tenoui, tlie querulous melancholy I 
of the story, is all I consuie. The language I 
of the writer is often animated, and is, 1 
believo, correct; tlie churacteiB well drawn, 
and the manners described from real life; 
but the fierpetual orcurrence of sad events, 
the protraeted list of tensing and peiploxing 
luiscliances, joined with much waspish iiv- 
vectlw, unalfayid hv lileusantw or sprightll- 
iioss, and these continued ibiougb many 


bundled pages, render publications, iiitendcd 
for amusement and executed with abihiy, 
heavy and displeasing you find vout 
favourite peisona happy in the end ; ’ but 
they have teased you so much with their 
perplexities by the way, that jou wore fre- 
quently disposed to quit them in llieir 
distresses. 

LETTER XXI 
Note 1, page 196, line 23. 

But take thy pait with eimers and be still. 

In a periodical work for the month of 
June lust, the preceding dialogue is pio- 
iiounced to be a most abominable catica- 
tmo, if meant to be applied (o Calvinists in 
general, and greally distoited, if desigiuai 
tor on individual : now the author in his 
pieface has declared, that ho ukes not upon 
Iiun tlie ceiisuie of any sect or society for 
their onmions ; and the lines themselves 
evidently point to an individual, whose 
sentiments they very fairly represent without 
any distortion whatsoevar. In a pamphlet 
intitled ' A Cordial for a Sin-deapnirnig Soul,' 
otiginolly written by a teacher of religion, 
and lately re-puhlished by another teacher ot 
greater notoriety, the reader is informed that 
after he bad fuU assurance of bis salvation, 
the Spirit entered particularly into the sub- 
ject with him ; and, smoog many other 
matters of like natuii^ assured him that ‘bis 
sins were hilly and freely forgiven, as if they 
had never been committed { not for any act 
done by him, whethec believiag in Christ, or 
repeiitmg of sin ; nor yet for the sorrows and 
miseries be endured, nor for any service be 
sliould be called upon in his militant state, 
but for his oirn noma and for bis glory’s 
sake,’ ♦ &C, And the wbede drift and tenour 
ot the book is to the same purpose, vis. the 
Uselessness of all religious duties, such as 
prayer, contrition, fasting, and good works : 
lie hiioM s tlie evil done by reading such books 
as the Whole Duty of Mm, and the Practice 
of Piety; and compluiiui heavily of his rda- 
tion, .m Irish hishon, who wanted him to 
join with the household in family prayer ; 
m fact, the whole work inculcates that sort 
of quietism which this dialogue allocs to, 
and that witliout any reeonimendalion of 
attendance on the teacliers of the Gospel, but 
ratlier holding forth eiicouragemmit to the 
supinaness of man’s nature j by the informa- 
tion that be in vabl looks tor occeptsiico by 
die employment of his talents, and that hm 
hopes of glory ate rather ex^iguished than 
raised by any application to tbemeansor graee. 

* tMirii, Ac., pugvSl, 


TALES 

[ 1812 ] 

TO HER GRACE ISABELLA 

DUCHESS DOWAGER OF RUTLAND 


Maoau, 

The dedication oC wovkg of Utei'atute to 
pci'Aons of superior woitli and oniiiience 
appcarii to have been aineaaure early adopted, 
and continued to tbe present time ; so that 
ivhatevor objections bavo been made to tho 
language of dedicalore, such addresses must 
be considered os perfectly consistent irith 
reason and propriety ; in fact, superior tank 
and eluTated situation in life natiu'ally and 
justly claim such respect ; and it is the 
prerogative of greatness to give countenance 
and favour to all nlio appear to merit and to 
need tliem s it is likeivise the prerogative of 
every kind of superiority and celebrity, of 
personal merit wben peculiar or extraordin* 
ary, of dignity, elegance, wealth, and beauty ; 
cortainly of superior intellect and intellectual 
acquirements : every sucli kind of eminence 
has its privilege, end being itself an object 
of distinguished approbation, it gains atten- 
tion for whomsoever Us possessor distin- 
guishes and approves. 

Yet tile cautes and motives for an address 
of this kind rest not entirely with the merit 
of the patron, the feelings of the author him- 


self having their weight and eoiisidoration in 
the choice ho makes : he may have gratitude 
for benelits received, or pride not illaudable 
in aspiring to tbe favour of those whose notice 
confers honour ; or be may outertuin a secret 
but strong desire of seeing a name in tho 
entrance ot his work which he is accustomed 
to utter with peculiar satisfaction, and to hear 
mentioned nith veneration and delight. 

Such, madam, arc the various kinds ot 
eminence for which an author on these ocea- 
nous would probably seek, and they meet in 
your grace; such too are the feelings by 
which be would be actuated, and they centre 
in me ; let me therefore entreat your grace 
to take this book into your favour and pro- 
tection, and to receive it as an offering of tbe 
utmost respect and duty, from. 

May it please Your Grace, 

Your 00006*8 
Most obedient, humble, 

And devoted servant, 
Geobgi) Cbabbu. 

Mdstok, July 31, I»12. 
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Tsas tbe appearance at the present work 
before tim pubUc ie occasioned by a favour- j 
able reception of the former two, I hesitate 
not to acknowledge ; because, whUe the con- i 
fesdon may be reined as some proof of 
gfdtflade, ot at least of attention from an 
. OuthOj! tp his readers, it ought not to be con- 
agtodjw m indioatisn cif 'vanity. It ia 
'4 very pleasant to be assured 

Y ate well received ; • but, 

'^Yfltawlwfts^plsiridsliiiotbe taken for a Just 


and full criterion of their merit : publications 
of great intrinsic value have been met with 
eo much coolness, that a vreiter who succeeds 
in obtiuning some degree of notice should 
look upon himself rather as one favoured 
than meritorious, as gaining a prize from 
Fortune, and not a recompense lor desert; 
and, on the contrary, as it is well known that 
books of very inferior Mnd have been at once 
pushed into tlip strong current ot popularity, 
’ and arc there kept buoyant by tbe force of the 
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iitroiun, Ibo toUl-i' irlio acquires uol this 
adventitious help may bo reckoned rather as 
imfortunate than undeserving; and from these 
opposite considerations it foUoirs, that a man 
may speak of success without incurring justly 
the odium of conceit, and may likewise 
acknowledge a disappoiutment without an 
adequate cause for humiliation or solf- 
leproach. 

Out were it true that something of the 
cuinplaconcy of self-approbation would in- 
sinuate itself into an author’s mind with the 
idea of success, the sensation would not he 
that of unalloyed xileosuro ; it would perhaps 
assist him to bear, but it would nut enable 
him to escape, the inorlilication he must 
encoimter fruin censures, which, though lie 
may be unwilling to udiiiit, yet be iinds 
himself unable to confute ; as well as from 
advice, which, at the some time that he can- 
not but approve, lie is coinpelled to reject. 

Bepioof and advice, it is probable, every 
author will receive, if wo except those who 
merit so much of the farmer, that the latter 
is conlemi>tuously denied them; now of 
these, reproof, though it may cause more 
temporary uneasiness, will in many cases 
create less dilSculty, since errors may be 
corrected when opportunity ocunra: but 
advice, I repeat, may be of such natnve, that 
it will be p^fui to reject, and yet impossible 
to follow it; and in tills predicament 1 con- 
ceive mjself to be placed. There has been 
recommended to me, and from authority 
which neither inclination nor prudence leads 
me to resist, in any new work I might under- 
take, an unity of subject, and that artungo- 
ment of my materials sibich connects Uie 
whole and give., additional Interest to every 
part; in fact, if not an Epic Poem, strictly 
so denominated, jet such conijiosition as 
would possess a regular succession of events, 
and a catastrophe to which every incident 
should be subservient, and which every 
uharacter, in a greater or less degree, should 
conspire to accomplish. 

In a Poem of this nature, the principal and 
inferior characters in some degree tosenihle 
a general and Ins army, where no one pursues 
his peculiar objects and adventures, or jiur- 
sucs them in unison with the movements and 
grand puriio.,c.s of the whole body ; where 
Utcre is a community of interests and a sub- 


ordination of aclors : and it was upon this 
view of the subject, and of the necessity for 
such distribution of persons and events, that 
1 found myself obliged to relinquish an 
undertaking, for which the oboracters I could 
command, and the adventures 1 could de- 
scribe, were altogether undtted. 

lint if these cliaraclers which seemed to be 
at my disposal weiw not such as w ould coalesce 
into one body, nor were of a nature to be 
commanded by one mind, so neither on 
examination did they appear as an uncon- 
nected multitude, accidentally collected, to 
bo suddenly dispersed ; but rather beings of 
whom might be formed groujis and smallei 
societies, the relations of whose adventures 
and pursuits might bear that kind of simili- 
tude to an Heroic Poem, which tijesc minor 
associations of men (as xiilgrims on the way 
to their saint, or parties in seaich of amuse- 
ment, travellers excited by curiosity, or ad- 
venturers in pursuit of gain) have in points 
of connexion and importance with a regular 
and disciplined utmy. 

Allowing this comparison, it is manifest 
that while much is lost lot want of unity of 
subject and grandeur Of desigi^ something 
is ^ued by greater variety of incident and 
more minute disxday of character, by oceii- 
racy of description and diversity of scene i in 
these narratives we pass from gay to grave, 
from lively to severe, not only without im- 
propriety, but with manifest advantage. In 
one continued and connected Poem, the 
reader is, in general, highly gratid^ or 
severely disappointed ; by many indepen- 
: dent narratives, ho has the renovation of 
: hope, although be has been dissatisfied, and 
a x>rospect of reiterated plessuiej should he 
find himself entertained. 

1 mean not, however, lo compare these 
different modes of writing os if I wore hnlanc- 
iiig their advantages and defucts before 1 
could give preference to either ; with me the 
way 1 take is not a matter of ulioice, but of 
uccessity : 1 present not my Tales to the 
reader os if I had chosen the best method 
of ensuring his approbation, but as using ibo 
only moans I possessed of engaging his 
attention. 

It may probably be remarked tbatTsfles, 
however dissimilar, might Imre beim con- 
noeted by sonus associating circatnstanca to 
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which the whole uumbci might bea.T o^ual 
aOlnity, end that examples o{ such union arc 
to be found in Chaucer, in Boocace, and 
Other collectors and inventors of Tales, which, 
considered in themselves, are altogether 
independent; and to this idea I gavo so 
much consideration us convinced me that I 
could not avail mysolf of the benefit of such 
artliimal mode of oflinity. To imitate the 
English poet, characters must be found 
adapted to their several relations, and this 
is a point of great dilhculty and hazard : 
much allowance seems to be required even 
for Chaucer himself, since it is diiliuult to 
conceive that on any occasion the devout and 
delicate Prioress, the courtly and valiant 
Knight, and ‘ the poure good Man the persons 
of a Towno,’ tvould be the voluntary com- 
panions of Uie drunken Miller, the licentious 
Sompnour, and ‘ the Wanton Wife of Bath,' 
and enter into that colloquial and travelling 
intamaoy which, if a common pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. Tiiomas may be said to 
excuse, 1 know nothing beside (and certainly 
nothing in these times) that would produce 
such effect. Boccaoe, it is true, avoids all 
difficulty of this hind, by not assigning to 
the ten relators of his Inmdred Tales any 
marked or peculiar characters ; nor though 
there are male and female in company, can 
Uie sex of the hamtor be distinguished in the 
narration. To have followed the method of 
Chaucer might have been Of use, but could 
scarcely be adopted, from its difficulty ; and 
to have taken that of the Italian writer would 
have been perfectly easy, but could be of 
no service : the attempt at union therefore | 
has been relinquished, and these relations arc i 
submitted to the public, connected by no ^ 
other circumstance than their being the 
produotions of the same author, and devoted 
to the same purpose, the entertainment of 
bis readers. 

It has been already aoknowledged, that 
these compositions have no pretensions to 
he estimated with the more lofty and herolo 
> hind of poems, but I feel great leluofance in 
'L^mitting that they have not a Csir and 
sg^ate clnlm to the poetic character ; in 
eeUmaUoo, indeed, all that is not 
Ptw' passes for poetry; but I have not 
raMdtiaia of ao humble a kind as to be saUsffed 
Ml la cepcession which requires nothing in 


the poet, except his ability for counting 
syllables ; and I trust something more of the 
poetic character will be allowed to the suc- 
ceeding pages than what the heroes of the 
Dunciad might share with the author : nor 
was 1 aware that by describing, as faithfully 
1 1 could, men, manners, and things, I was 
forfeiting a just title to a name which has 
been freely granted to many whom to equal, 
and even to excel, is but very stinted com- 
mendation. 

In this case it axipcars that the usual 
comparisun between poetry and painting 
entirely fails : the artist who takes an accu- 
rate likeness of individuals, or a faithful 
representation of scenery, may nut rank so 
high in the public estimation as one who 
paints an historical event, or an heroic action; 
but be is nevertheless a painter, and his 
accuracy is so far from diminishing his 
reputation, that it procures for him in 
general both fame and emolument: nor i, 
it perhaps w ith strict justice determined that 
the credit and reputation of those verses 
which strongly and faithfully delineate 
character and manners, should be lessened 
in tile opinion of the public by the very 
accuracy which gives value and distinction 
to the productions of the pencil. 

Nevertheless, it must be granted tliat the 
Xiretensions of any composition to be regarded 
as poetry will depend upon (hat definition 
of poetic character which he who under- 
takes to determine tlie question has oonsideted 
; as decisive ; and it is confessed also thal one 
of great authority may be adopted, by which 
the verses now before the reader, and many 
othaiB which have probably amused and 
delighted him, must be excluded : a definition 
like this will be found in tlie words which the 
greatest of poets, not divinely inspired, has 
given to the most noble and valiant Duke of 
-Vlbens — 

The post’s eye, in a line frenzy loUing, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to' heaven; 

And as Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 

A iocal babitatian, and a name.* 

* JUldUnuHlu' AVflf* Urmm, Act v, ficeno 1. 
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Ueiice we observe the poet is one who, in 
, the excursions of his fancy between heaven 
and earth, lights upon a kind of fairy-land, 
m which be places a creation of his own, 
where be embodies shapes, and gives action 
and adventure to bis ideal offspring ; taking 
captive the imaginalion of bis readers, he 
elevates them above the grossness of actual 
being, into the soothing and pleasant atmo- 
sphere of supra-mundane existence ; there he 
obtains for his visionary inhabitants the 
interest that engages a roader’a attention 
without ruining his feelings, and excites that 
moderate kind of sympathy which the 
realities of nature oftentimes fail to produce, 
either because they ate so familiar and in- 
signidconl that they excite no determinate 
emotion, or are so harsh and powerful that 
tile feelings excited arc grating and dis- 
tasteful. 

Be it then grunted that (as Duke Theseus 
abserves) ' such tricks hath strong Imagina- 
tion,’ and that such poets ' are of imagination 
all compact ; ' let it be further conceded, 
that theiis is a higher and mors dignified 
kind of composition, nay, the only kind that 
has peetenuons to inspiration; still, that 
these poets should so entirely engross the 
title as to exclude those who address their 
poductions to the plain sense and sober 
judgment of their readers, rather than to 
(heir fancy and imagination, I must lejieat 
that I am unwilling to admit— because 1 
conceive that, by granting such right of 
exclusion, a vast deal of what has been 
hitherto received os genuine poetry woidd tto 
longer be entitled to that appellation. 

All that kind of satire wherein character is 
skilfully delineated must (this criterion being 
allowed) no longer be esteemed as genuine 
poetry ; and for the same reason many 
affecting narratives which are founded on 
reed events, and borrow no aid whatever 
from the imagination of the writer, must 
likewise bo rejected : a considerable part of 
the poems, as they have hitherto been 
denominated, of Chaucer, are of tills naked 
and imveiled character : and there ore in his 
Talcs many pages of coarse, accurate, and 
minute, but very striking description. Many 
smalt poems in a snbsetjuent age, of most 
iuipressive kind, are adapted and addressed 
to the common sense of the reader, and 


prevail by the strong language of truth and 
nature : they amused our ancestors, and they 
continue to engage our interest, and excite 
our feelings, by the same powerful appeals to 
the heart and a0ectiona. In times less re- 
mote, Siyden has given us much of this 
poetry, iu which the force of expression and 
accuracy of description have neither needed 
nor obtained assistance from the fancy of the 
wrilor ; the characters in his Absalom and 
Achitopbel are instances of tills, and more 
especially those of Doeg and Og in the second 
part: those, with all their grossnoss, and 
almost offensive accuracy, are found to 
possess that strength and spirit which has 
preserved from utter annihilation the dead 
bodies of Tate, to whom they were inhumanly 
bound, happily with a fate the reverse of that 
caused by the cruelty of Mezenlius ; for 
there Uie living perished in the putrefaction 
of the dead, and hero the dead are preserved 
by the vitality of the livuig. And, to bring 
forward one other example, it will be found 
that Pope himself has no small poriion of 
this actuality of relation, this nudity of 
description, and poetry without an atmo- 
sphere j the lines beginning, ‘ In the worst 
inn’s worst room,' are on example, end many 
others may be seen in hisSaUres, Imitations, 
and above all in his Dunciad ; the fieguent 
absence of those 'Sports of Fancy,’ and 
‘Tricks of strong Imagination,’ have been 
so jnmdi observed, that some have ventured 
to question whether even this writer were 
a poet; and though, as Qr, Johnson has 
remarked, it would ie difficult to form a 
dednition of one in which Pope should not 
be admitted, yet they who doubted his claim, 
had, it is likely, provided for his exclusion by 
fonningtbat kind of character for their poet, 
in which this elegant versifier, for so he must 
be then named, should not be comprehended. 

These things considered, mi author will 
find comfort in his expulsion from the rank 
and society of poets, by reflecting that men 
much bis superiors were likewise ehut out, 
and more especially when he finds also (hat 
men not much his superiors are entitled to 
admission. 

But in whatever degree I may venture to 
differ from any others in my notions of the 
qualifications and character of the true poet, 
I most cordially assent to their opinion who 
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<i8&cct. tUal Ui# i>rincipal exertions must be 
to engage tbe attention of bis teadets; 
and further, I must allow that tbo effect of 
poetry should bo to lift tbe mind from tbe 
painful realities of actual existence, from its 
ovety-day concerns, and its perpetually- 
occurring vexations, and to give itrepMe by 
substituting objects in tbeir place which it 
®<iay contemplate with some degree of in- 
terest and satisfaction : but what is there in 
all this, which may not be effected by a fair 
fopresentation of exisUng character V nay, 
ey a faithful delineation of those painful 
realities, those every-day concerns, and those 
petpetually-occuning vexations themselves, 
provided they be not (which is hardly to be 
supposed) tbe very concerns and distresses 
of the reader ? for when it is admitted that 
they have no particular lelatioii to him, but 
ttte the troubles and anxieties of other men, 
fhey exrtte and interest his feelings as the 
imaginary exploits, adventures, anJ perils of 
romance j — they soothe his mind, and keep 
his cariosity pleasantly awake; they appear 
fb have enough of reality to engage his sym- 
pathy, but possess not interest sufficient to 
create painful sensations. Fiction itself, we 
“now, and every work of fancy, must for a 
fwe have the effect of realities ; nay, the 
I’ory enchanters, spirits, and monsters of 
•Airiosto and Spenser must be present in the 
mind of the reader while he is engaged by 
their operations, or they would be as tbe 
objects and incidents of a nursery tale to 
n rational understanding, altogether despised 
and neglected : In truth, I can but consider 
this pleasant effect upon &e mind of a reader, 
as depending neither upon the events related 
(whether they be actual or imaginary), nor 


upon the characters introduced (whether 
taken from life or fancy), but upon the 
manner in which tbo poem itself is con- 
ducted ; let that be judiciously managed, 
and the occurrences actually copied from life 
will have tbe same happy effect as the 
inventions of a creative fancy ; — while, on 
the other hand, the imaginary persons and 
incidents to which the poet has given ‘ a local 
habitation, and a name,' will make upon the 
concurring feelings of the reader the same 
impressions with those taken from tmtb and 
nature, because they will appear to be 
derived from that source, and therefore of 
necessity will have a similar effect. 

Having thus far presumed to ciaim for the 
ensuing pages the rank and title of poetry, 
I attempt no more, nor venture to class or 
compare them with any other kinds of 
poetical oomposition ; their place wilt doubt- 
less be found tor them. 

A principal view and wish of the poet must 
be to engage the mind of his readers, as, 
failing in that point, he will scarcely succeed 
ill any other ; I tiierefore willingly conteas 
that much of my time and assiduity has been 
devoted to this purpose ; but, to the am- 
bition of pleasing, no other sacrifices have, 
I trust, been m^e, than of my own labour 
and care. N’othing will be found that mili- 
tates against tbe rules of propriety and good 
manners, nothing that offends against tbe 
I mote important precepts of morality and 
religion; and with this negative kmd of 
merit, I commit my book to the judgment 
and taste of the reader — ^not being willing to 
provoke bis vigilance by professions of 
accuracy, nor to solicit his indulgence by 
apologies for mistakes. 



TALE I. THE DUMB ORAtORS ; OB, 
THE BENEFIT OP SOCIETY 


In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyee severe 

?uU of wine saws and modern inalancee. 

As 7au Ziks It, Act ii, Scene T. 
Deep shame had atrxick me dumb. 

Xing John, Act ir, Scene 2. 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue, 

Our ears aro cudgell’d. 

King John, Act ii, Scene 1. 
Vkh. Det’s kill all the lawyers j • • • 
CaJe. Now show yourselves men : 'tus tor 
liberty s 

We will not leave one lord or geiitleiiian. 

2 Henry VJ, Act iv. Scene 2. 

And thus the whirligig of time brings in bis 
revenges. 

Twelfth Kight, Act r, Scene last. 

Thax all meu would be cowards if they dare, 
Some men we know have courage to dedoie ; 
And this the life Of many an hero shows. 

That like the tide, man’s courage ebbs and 
flows: 

With friends and gay compuuiaas round 
them, then 

Jlen boldlyspeak and hare the hearts of men; 
Who, with opponents seated, miss the aid 
Of Und applauding looks, and grow afraid ; 
hike timid trav’Ilers in the night, they fear 
Xh' assault of foes, when nut a friend is near. 

hi contest mighty and of conquest proud 
Was Justice Bolt, impetuous, warm, and loud ; 
His fame, his prowess oil the country knew. 
And disputants, with one so heice, were lew : I 


Ho would tbo rights of alt so well maintain 
'fhabnone should idle be, and none complain. 
All this and more he purposed>.-and what 
man 

Could do, he did to realize his plan : 

But timo convinced him that we camtot keep 
A breed of icosonors like a flock of sheep ; 
Pot they, so far from foiloiving as we lead, 
Alake that a came why they will not proceed 
Man will not follow where a rule is shown, 
But loves to lake a method of his own ; 
Explain the way with ail your care and skill, 
This will he quit, if but to prove ho will. — 
Yet had our Justice honour — and the crowd, 
Awed by his presence, their respeot avowed. 

In later yaafs ho found bis heart incKnc, 
More than in youth, to gen'ious food and 
wine ; 

But no indulgence check’d the powerful love 
He felt to teach, to argue, and leproye. 

Meetings, or public coils, he never miss’d— 
To dictate often, always to sssist. 

Oft he the clergy join’d, and not a cause 
Ferlsun’d to them but be could quote the 
lairs; 

He upon tithes and residence display’d 
A fund of knowledge for the hearer’s aid ; 
.Vnd could on glebe and farming, wool and 
grain, 

A long discourse, without a pause, niaintain. 

To his experience and bis native sense 
He join’d a bold imperious eloquence ; 

The grave, stern look of men inform’d and 
wise, 


He was a younger son, for law design’d, { A full command of feoluie, heart, and eye^. 
With dauntless look and persevering mind ; > An awe-compelling frown, and fear-inspiring 
Wlflle yet a clerk, for disputation famed, i size. 

Ho eSorts tired him, and no conflicts tamed. When at the table, not a guest was seen 
Scarcely be bade his master’s desk adieu, With appetite so Bng’ring, or so keen ; 
When both his brothers from the world But when the outer man no more requited, 
withdrew. The inner waked, and he was man inspired. 

An ample fortune he from them possess’d. His subjects then were those, a subject true 
And was with saving core and prudence Biesents in fairest form to public idew ; 

biess’d. Of Church and State, of Law, with mighty 

How would he go and to the country give strength 

Example bow an English 'squire should live ; Of words he spoke, in speech of mighty length, 
How wunteous, yet how frugal man may he, And now, into the vale of yeaia declined. 

By a wcll-ordor'd hospitality ; He bides too UttU of the monatch-tuiud : 
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lie kiiuUea angei by imtimely jokes, 

And opposition by contempt provokes ; 

Miilb bo suppresses by his awful frown, 

And bumble spirits, by disdain, keeps down ; 
Blamed by the mild, approved by the severe. 
The prudent fly him, and the valiant fear. 

For overbearing is his proud discourse. 

And overwhelming of his voice the force ; 
And overpowering is he when he shows 
What floats upon a mind that always over- 
flows. 

This ready man at every meeting rose. 
Something to hint, determine, or propose ; 
And grew so fond of teaching, that ho taught 
Those who instruction need^ not or sought : 
Happy our hero, when ho could excite 
Bomo tlioughtiess talker to the wordy fight : 
Let him a subject at his pleasure choose, 
Physic or Law, lleligion or the Muse ; 

On tdl such themes he was prepared to shine, 
Physician, poet, lawyer, and divine. 

Hemra’d in by some tough argument, borne 
down 

By press of lauguogo and the awful frown. 
In vain fur raoroy shali the culprit plead ; 
Ills crime is past, and sentence must proceed : 
Ah I suffering man, have patience, bear thy 
woes — 

For lo 1 the clock — at ten the Justice goes. 

This powerful man, on business or to please 
A curious taste, or weary grown of ease, 

On a long journey traveU'd many a mile 
Westward, and hulled midway in our isle ; 
Oontent to view a city large and fair, 
Though none had notice— what a man was 
there I 

Silent two days, he then began to long 
Again to try a voice so loud and strong ; 

To give his favourite topics some new grace. 
And gain some glory in such distant place ; 
To reap some present pleasure, and to sow 
Seeds of fair fame, in after-time to grow : 
Sere wilt men say,' Wehcatd, at such on hour. 
The hesfe of speakers— orondsrful bis power,’ 
Jncpiiry made, he found that day would 
meet 

A learned club, and in the very street; 
^^nowlcdge to gain and give, waa the design ; 
speak, to hearken, to debate, and dine s 
pleased out traveller, for he felt his force 
Xn ^ihsrivay, to eat or to discourse. 

' hTothi^moie easy than to gain access 
To men Uko these, with bis polite address t 


So he succeeded, and first look’d aiound, 

To view bis objects and to take his ground ; 
And tbeiefore silent chose awhile to sit, 

Then enter boldly by some lucky bit ; 

Some observation keen or stroke severe, 

To cause some wonder or excite some fear. 

Now, dinner post, no longer he suppress’d 
His strong dislike to bo a sUenl guest ; 
Subjects and words were now at his com- 
mand — 

When disappointment frown’d on all he 
plann’d ; 

For, hark ! — ^he heard amaaed, on every aide, 
His church insulted and her priests belied ; 
The laws reviled, the ruling power abused. 
The land derided, and ita foes excused : — 

He heard and ponder’d, — What, to men so 
vile, 

Shoidd he bis language ? For his threat'ning 
stylo 

They were loo numy ; — if his speech u ere 
meek, 

They would despise such poor attempts to 
speak : 

At other tunes with every word at will, 

Ho now sat lost, pcrple.x’d, astonish’d, 
still. 

Hero Wore Socinians, Heists, and indeed 
All who, os foes to England’s chuiob, agreed ; 
But still with creeds unlike, and some without 
0 creed i 

Here, too, fierce friends of liberty be saw. 
Who own’d no prince and who obey no law> 
There were lieformers of each different sort, 

I Foes to the laws, the i>riestbood, and the 
court ; 

I Bouie on llieir favourite plans alone intent, 
Borne purely angry and malevolent : 

The rash were proud to blame their country ’s 
Uws ; 

The vain, to seem supporters of a cause ; 
One call’d for change that he would dread to 
see ; 

Another sigh’d for Gallic liberty I 

And numbers joining with the forward crew, 

For no one reason — but that numbers do. 

' How,' said the Justice, ‘ can this trouble 
rise, 

This shame and pain, from creatures I de- 
spise ? ’ 

And conscience answer’d— ‘ The prevailing 
cause 

Is thy delight in listening to applause ; 
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Ilerp, thou art seated with a tribe, who spurn 
Thy krouiita themes, imd into laughter turn 
Thy fears and wishes ; silent and obscure. 
Thyself, shalt thou the long harangue cnduto ; 
And learn, by fooling, whab it is to force 
On thy unwilling friends the long discourse ; 
What though thy thoughts be just, and these, 
it seems. 

Are troilori’ projects, idiots’ empty schemes ; 
Vet minds like bodies ciamm’d, reject thair 
food. 

Nor will be forced and tortured for their good! 
At length, a sharp, shrewd, sallow man 
arose, 

And begg’d he brieily might his mind disclose; 
' It was ills duty, in these worst of tunes, 

T’ inform the govern’d of their rulers’ crimes ;’ 
This pleasant subji-et to altcnd, they each 
Prepared to listen, niid furlime to teach. 

Then voluble and tierce tlie wordy man 
Through a long chain of favourite iiorrors 
ram — 

First, of the church, from whose enslaving 
power 

He was deliver’d, and he bless'd the how ; 

' Bishops and deans, and prebendaries all,’ 
He said, ‘ were cattle fatt’ning In the stall ; 
Slothful and pursy, insolent and mean. 

Were every bishop, prebendary, dean, 

And wealthy rector t curate.s, poorly paid. 
Were only dull;— he would not them up- 
braid.’ 

From priests he turn’d to canons, creeds, 
and prayers, 

Rubrics and rules, and all our church atfairs ; 
Churches themselves, desk, pulpit, altar, all 
The ITustice reverenced — and pronounced 
their fall. 

Then from religion Hammond turn’d his 
view. 

To pve out rulers the correction due j 
Not one wise aoiaon had these trillersplann’d; 
There was, it seem’d, no wisdom in the land ; 
Save in thie patriot tribe, who meet at times 
To show the statesman's errors and liis crimes. 
Now hero was Justice Bolt rompoU’d to 
sit, 

To hear the deist’s scorn, the rebel’s wit ; 
The fact mis-stated, the envenom’d lie. 

And staring, spell-boimd, made not one reply. 
Then were out laws abused — and with the 
lasts. 

All who prepare, defend, or judge a cause s 


‘ We hove no lawyer whom a man can trust,' 
I’rocc-ded Hammond — ‘ if the laws w'ere just j 
But they ore evil ; ’tis the savage state 
Is only good, and ours sophisticate 1 
Sec ! the free creatures m their woods and 
plains. 

Where without laws eacli happy monarch 
reigns. 

King of himself — svhile sve a number dread. 
By slaves (.ommaiided and by dunces led ; 
oil, let the name with either state agree — 
Savage out own we’ll name, and civil theirs 
sliall be.' 

The silent Justice still aslonish’d sate. 

And wundci’d much whom he wa.s gazing at ; 
Twice ho essay’d (o speak — but in a cough 
The faint, indignant, dying speech went oil : 
‘ But w ho is lliis ? ‘ thought he — ‘ u daemon 
vile, 

With wicked meaning and a vulgar style: 
Hammond they call him ; they can give the 
name 

Of man to devils. — ^Why am I so tame ? 

Why cuiih I not Uie viper ? ’—Fear replied, 
• Watch him awhile, and let his stienglh ho 
tried i 

He will be foil’d, if man j but if his aid 
Be from beneath, ’tis well to be afraid.’ 

* Wo are call’d free J ' soid Hammond — 
‘ doleful times 

W'hen luleis add their insult to their crimes ; 
For should our scoin expose each powerful 
vice. 

It would be libel, and we pay the price,’ 

Tims with licentious words the man went 
on. 

Proving that liberty of speech was gone ; 
That ail w ere slaves — nor had webe tter chance 
For better times than as allies to France. 

Loud groan’d the stranger—W'by, be must 
relate ; 

And own’d, ‘In sorrow for bis coimtry ’s fate ; * 
’ Nay, she were safe,’ the ready man replied, 
' Might patriots rule her, and could reasoners 
guide ; 

When all to vole, to speak, to teacli, are free, 
Wliate’or their creeds or their opinions be ; 
Wlien books of statutes are consumed in 
flames. 

And courts and copyholds are empty names ; 
Then will be times of joy— but ere they come, 
Havock, and war, and blood must be our 
doom.’ 
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T1>b mau here paused — then loudly tor Still it occult’d that, in a iuckloss time, 
refocm He fail’d to fight tcith heresy and crime ; 

He call’d, and hail’d the prospect of the storm ; It teas observed his words were not so strong, 
The wholesome blast, the fertilising flood — His tones so powerful, his harangues so long, 
Feace gain’d by tumult, plenty bought with As in old tames — for he would often drop 
blood : The lofty look, and of a sudden stop ; 

Sharp means, he own’d ; but when the land’s When conscience whisper’d, that he once was 
disease still. 

Asks cure complete, no raed’oincs are like And let the wicked triumph at their will ; 
these. And therefore now, when not a foe was near, 

Our Justice now, more led by fear than rage, He had no right so valiant to appear, 

>Saw it in vain with madness to engage ; Some years had pass’d, and he perceived 

With imps of darkness no man seeks to fight, his fears 

Knaves to instruct, or set deceivers right : Yield to the spirit of his earlier years — 

Then as the daring speech denounced those When at a meeting, with his friends beside, 
woes. He saw an object that awaked his pride ; 

Sick at tho soul, the grieving guest arose ; His shame, wrath, vengeance, indignation— 
Quick on the board his ready cash he threw, oil 

And from the daemons to Iiis closet flew : Man’s harsher feelings did that sight recall. 

There when secured, he pray’d with earnest For lo 1 beneath liim fix’d, our man of law 
zeal. That lawless man tho foe of order saw ; 

Thalaltthey wish’d these pntriot-souls might Once fear’d, now scorn’d; once dreaded, 
feel ; now abhorr’d ; 

‘ Ijct them to France, their darling country, A wordy man, and evil every word : 

baste. Again he gazed — ‘ It is,’ said he, ' the same; 

And all the comforts of a Frenchman taste ; Caught and secure : his master owes him 
Let them his safety, freedom, pleasure know, shame ; ’ 

Feel bU their mlera on Uie land bestow ; So thovight out hero, who each instant found 
And be at length dismiss’d by one unerring His courage rising, from tiie numbers round. 

blow ; As when a felon has escaped and fled, 

Netbaek'd and hew’d by one afraid to strike. So long, that law conceives the culprit dead ; ’ 
Butediora by tbatwhichshears oilmen alike; And back recall’d her myrmidons. Intent 
Kor, as in Britain, let them curse delay On some new game, and with astronger scent; 

Of Uw, hut home without a form away — Till she beholds him in a place, where none 

Suspected, tried, condemn’d, and carted in Could have conceived the culprit would have 
a day ; [ gone ; 

Oh 1 let ttiem taste what they so much , There he sits upright in his seat, secure, 

approve, > one wboee conscience is correct and pure ; 

Those sixong fierce freedoms of the land Uiey Tltis rouses anger fur the old offence, r 
love.’ * And scorn for all such seeming and prelonce ; 

Home came our hero, to foiget no more So on this Hammond look’d out hero bold, 
’The tear he felt wd ever must deplore : 'Rcmemb’iing well Uiat vile oBenoe of old ; 

For iboagb he guickly join’d bis friends again, And now ho saw tho rebel dared t’ intrude 
And could with decent force his tiiemes main- Among tho pure, the loyal, and the good ; 
tain, The crime provoked his wrath, tho folly ’ 

stiri’d his blood ; 

Nor wonder was it if so strange a sight 
Caused joy with vengeance, terror with 
delight; ‘ 

Terror like this a tiger might create, 

A joy like that to see bis captive state. 

At once to know his force and tl)en decree 
his fate. 


"Ite reader will nerreive in theee and th 
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Ilonimond, nwirli pTai<icd by numerous 
friondB, waB come 

To read liis lectures, so admired at borne ; 
Historic lectures, wWe he loved to mix 
His free plain hints on modern politics : 
Here, he bod beard, that numbers had design. 
Their business finish’d, to sit down and dine ; 
This gave him pleasure, for he judged it right 
To shotr by day, that he could speak at night. 
Hash the design — for he perceived, loo lato, 
Not one approving friend beside him sate ; ’ 
The greater number, whom ho traced around. 
Were men in black, and ho eoneeived they 
frown’d. 

‘ I will not speak,’ he thought j ‘ no peorK 
of mine 

Shall be presentixi to tJiis herd of swine ; ’ 
Not this avail’d him, when he cast his eye 
On Justice Bolt ; he could not fight, nor fl} : 
He saw a man to whom he gave the pain. 
Which BOW he felt must he return’d again ; 
His conscience told him with what keen 
delight 

He, at that time, enjoy’d a stranger’s fright ; 
That stranger now befriended — ^be alone, 

For ail bis insult, friendless, to atone ; 

Now he could fed it cruel that a heart 
, Should bedistress’d, and none to take its part; 
' Though oneby one,’ said Pride, 'Iwoulddefy 
hluch greater men, yet meeting every eye, 

I do confess a fear— but lie sviU pass me by.’ 
Vain hope ! the Justice .saw the foe’s 
distress, 

With exultation he could not suppress ; 

He felt the fish was hook’d— and so forbore. 
In playful spite, to draw it to the shore. 
Hammond look’d roimd again ; but none 
were near. 

With friendiy smile, to still his growing fear ; 
But all abos’e him seem’d a solemn row 
Of prirsta and deacons, so they seem’d below ; 
He tvonder'd who his right-hand man might 
hO'— 

Vicar of Holt cum Uppingham was he ; 

And who the man of that dark frown pos- 
sess’d — 

Sector of Bradley and of Barton-west; 

‘A pluralist,’ he growl’d— but check’d the 
word. 

That narfammigbtnot, by his seal, bestirr’d. 

But now began the man above to show 
Fierce looks and threat’nings to the man 
below ; 


Who bad some thoughts his peace by flight 
to seek — 

But bow then lecture, if he dared not speak ! — 
Now as the Justice for the war prepared, 
He seem’d just then to question if he dared ; 
' He may resist, although bis power be small, 
And growing desperate may defy ns all ; 

One dog attack, and be prepares for flight— 
Besist another, and he strives to bite ; 

Nor can I say, if this rebellious cur 
Will fly for safely, or will scorn to stir.’ 
Alarm’d by this, ho lash’d his soul to rage, 
Biirn’d with strong shame, and hurried to 
engage, 

As a male turkey straggling on the green, 
Wlim by fierce harriers, tetriors, mongrels 
seen, 

lie feels the insult of the noisy train, 

And skulks aside, though moved by much 
disdain ; 

But when that turkey, at his own barn-door. 
Sees one poor straying puppy and no more, 
(A foolish puppy who had left the pai^, 
Thoughtless what too ivas threat’ning at his 
back,) 

Ho moves about, as ship prepared to sail, 

He hoists bis proud rotundity of tail, 

Tlie half-seal’d eyes and changeful neck be 
shows. 

Where, in its quick’ning colours, vengeonee 
glows; 

From red to blue the pendant wattles turn. 
Blue mix’d with red, as matches when they 
bum ; 

And thus th’ intruding snarler to oppose. 
Urged by enkindling wrath, be gobbling 
goes. 

Po look’d our hero in bis wath, his cheeks 
Flush’d srith fresh fires and glow’d in tingling 
streaks ; 

His breathby passion’s forceawhile restrain'd. 
Like a stopp’d current, greater force regain’d; 
> So spoke, so look’d ho, every eye and car 
, Were fix’d to view him, orwere turn’d to hear, 

‘ My friends, you know me, you can witness 
all, 

How, urged by passion, I rcstndn my gall ; 
And every motivo to revenge withstand — 
Save when I hear abused my native land. 

'tsitnotknawn,agteed, confirm’d, confess’d, 
That of all people, we are govern'd best ? 
We have the force of monarchies ; are free, 
M the most proud repubUcans can be ; 
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And havp thov prudent counioU Umt arise Kv’n in our hero’s mighly soul arose 
In gtaTo and cautious aiiatoeracies j A touch of pity tor experienced woes ; 

And live there those, in such all-glorious state, But this was transient, and urith angry eye 
Traitors protected in the land they hate ? He sternly look’d, and paused for a reply. 
Rebels, still warring with the laws that give , ’Twas then the man of many words would 
To them subsistence ?— Yes, such irretches speak — 

live. ^ut, in his trial, bad them all to seek : 

‘ Ours is a church reform’d, and now no To find a friend he look’d the circle round, 
more Bui' i°y scorn in every feature found ; 

Is aught for man to mend or to restore ; He sipp’d his wine, but in those times of dread 
’Tis pure in doctrines, ’tis correct in creeds, Wine only adds confusion to the head ; 

Has nought redundant, and it nothing needs ; In doubt be reason’d witlr himself — ‘ And how 
No evil is therein— no irrinkle, spot, narangiio at night, if I be silent now ? ’ 

Shin, blame, or blemish I affirm there ’, From pride and praise received, he sought to 
not. draw 

* All this you know— now mark what once Courage to spouk, but still remain’d the awe 5 
befell, One moment rose ho with a forced disdain. 

With grief I boro it, and rvilh shame I tell ; ' And then abash’d, sunk sadly down again ; 

I was entrapp’d — yes, so it came to pass, M hde in our hero’s glance he seem’d to read. 

Hid heathen rebels, a lumultuous class ; ‘ .Slave and insmgent ! whai hast thou to 

Kach to his country bore a hellish mind, plead ? ’ — 

Bach like Iiis neighbour was of eursed kind ; By desperation urged, he now began : 

The land that nursed tlieui tliey bbssphemed i • I seek no favour— I— tlie Rights of Man ! 

tholaw.s, I Claim j and I— nay! — but give me leave— 

Their sovereign’s glory, and their country’s , and I 

cause ; Insist — a mun — that is — and In reply. 

And who their mouth, their moster-flcnd, I speak.’ Alas 1 each now attempt was 

and who | vain : 

Rebellion's oracle ? ^You, caitiff, you ! ’ Confused ho .stood, ho sate, be rose ngiUn j 

He spoke, and standing stretch’d his At length he growl’d defiance, sought the dooir 
mighty arm, < Cursed the whole synod, aird was seen no 

And fix’d the man of words, as by a charm. | more. 

' Eowraved thatraller I Suresome hellish 1 ' Land sre,’ said Justice Bolt, ' the Forms 

power 1 above ; ' 

Kestciun’d my tongue in that delirious hour. Thus could our speech the sturdiest ioo ’ 
Or I bad hurl’d the shame and vengeance due I remove.’ 

On him, the guide of that infuriate cresv ; 1 Exulting now he gain’d new strength of tame, 

But ferny eyes such dreadful looks appear’d, 1 And lost all feelings of defeat and shame. . 
Such mingle yell of lying words I heard, ] ‘ He dared not strive, you witness’d— j 

That I conceived around were daemons all, | dared not lift 
And tilt I Red the house, I fear’d Us fall. His voice, nor drive at his accurserl drift: 

‘ Oh 1 could our country from cue roasts 1 So all sbrdl tremble, wretches who oppose 
expel j Our church or state— thus he it to our foes.’ 

Sneh foes 1 to nourish tlmse who wish her He spoke, and, seated with bis iotmet ait, 
well ; Look’d bis full self, and fill’d bis ample chair ; 

Tlus her mild laws forbid, but we may still Took one full bumper to eo:^ favourite cause, 
Fri)m o« eject them by our sovereign will ; And dwelt all night on politics and laws, 
tins let us do.’— He ^d, and then b^an With high applauding voice, that gain’d bim 

A getiUerMiog for the silent man; high applause. 
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1 did not take my leave of him, but bad 
Moat ptetty things to any ; ere I could tell him 
How 1 would think on him, at certain houn), 
Such thoughts and such ; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
lictw’tet two charming words— comes in my 
fulher — 

CjimbeliM, Act i. Scone 3. 
0, grief bath changed inesinco yoiisaw me tiist, 
And careful hours with Time’s deformed hand 
Have written strange defeatures in my face. 

Cmnedy of Errors, Act v, Scene 1. 

Oil I it thou be’st the some Aeseon, speak, 
And speak unto the same Aemilia. 

Comedy of Errors, Act t, Seeno 1. 
I tan it through, ev’n from my boyish days 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it, 
IVborein 1 spake of most disastrous chances. 
Of moving accidents, by Hood, and field ; . . , 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery, 

Othello, Act 1, Scene 3. 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye | 
Give bim a little earth for charity. 

Seun/ VIII, Act iv, Scene 2. 


McruimiT trace man’s life ; year after year. 
Through all his days let all his deeds appear, 
And then, though some may in that life bo 
stronge. 

Yet there appears no vast nor sudden change: 
The links that bind those various deeds are 
seen. 

And no mysterious void Is left between. 

But let these binding links be all destroy’d. 
All that through years he suffer’d or enjoy’d; 
Bet that vast gap be made, and then behold — 
This was the youth, and he is thus when old ; 
Then wa at once the work of Time survey. 
And in an instant see a life’s decay ; 

Pain mix’d with pity in our bosoms rise, 

And sorrow takes new sadness from surprise. 

Beneath yon tree, observe an ancient pair — 
A sleeping man ; a woman in her chair, 
Watching his looks with kind and peiulve air; 
Ko wife, nor sister she, nor is the name 
Hot kindted of this friendly pair the same ; 
Yet so allied are they, that few can feel 
Her constant, warm, unwearied, anxious zeal ; 

m. 


Their years and woes, although they long 
have loved. 

Keep their good name and conduct unro- 
proved ; 

Thus life’s small comforts they together share. 
And while life lingers for the grave prepare. 
No other subjects on their spirits press, 
Nor gain such int’rcst as the post distress 
Qiiovous events that from the mem’ry drive 
Life’s common cares, and those alone survive, 
Mix with each thought, in every action share. 
Darken each dream, and blend svith every 
prayer. 

To David Booth, his fourth and last-horn 
boy. 

Alien bis name, was more than common joy ; 
And ss Ihe child grew up, (here seem’d in 
him 

A more than common life in every limb ; 

A strong and handsome stripling be became. 
And the gay spirit answer’d to the frame ; 

A lighter, happier lad was never seen, 

, For ever easy, cheerful, or serene ; 

I His early love be fix’d upon a fair 
i And gentle maid — they were a handsome pair. 

I They at an infant-school together play’d, 

; Where the foundation of their love was laid; 

: The boyish champion would his cboico attend 
; In every sport, in every fray defend. 

I As prospects open’d and as life advanced. 
They walk’d together, they together danced ; 
On ail occasions, from their early years. 
They mix’d their joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears ; 

Fateh heart was anxious, till it could impart 
Its daily feelings to its kindred heart ; 

As years increased, unnumber’d petty wars 
Broke out betweon them ; jealousies and jars ; 
Causeless indeed, and follow’d by a peace. 
That gavo to love— growth, vigour, and 
increase. 

Whilst yet a boy, when other minds ate void, 
Domestic thoughts young Allen’s hours 
employ’d ; 

Judith in gaining hearts had no concern, 
Bather intent the matron’s part to learn ; 
Thus early prudent and sedate they grew, 
While lovers, thoughtful— and though cbU< 
dien, truer 
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To either parents not a day appear’d, 

When with this love they might have inter- ' 
fered : 

Childish at first, they cared not to restrain j | 
And strong at last, they saw restriction vain •, 
Nor know they w hen that passion to reprove— . 
Now idle fondness, now resistless love. ‘ 

So while the waters rise, the children tread ' 
On the broad estuary’s sandy bed ; 

Hut .soon the channel fills, from side to side 
Comes danger rolling with the deep’ning tide ; 
Yet none wlio saw the rapid oiirroiit flow 
Conkl the first instant of that danger know. 

The lovers Wiiited till the time should come 
When they together could posse.ss a homo : 

In either house svere men and maids unwed, 
Hopes to bo soothed, and tempera to be led. 
Then Allen’s mother of his favourite maid 
Spoke from the feelings of a mind afraid ; 

• Hress and lunuseraonts were her solo employ,’ 
She said—' entangling her deluded boy ; ’ 

And yet, in truth, a mother's jealous love 
Had much Imagined and could little prove ; 
Judith had beauty — and if vain, was kind. 
Discreet, and mild, and had a serious mind. 
Dull was their prospect- svheii the lovers 
met, 

Thr.ysaid,wemustnot— dare notventure yett 
' Oh ! could I labour for thee,’ Allen cried. 
Why should our friends be thus dissatisfied ? 
On my own arm I could depend, but they 
Still urge obedience- must I yet obey ? ’ 

Hoot Judith felt the grief, butgriuving bogg’d 
delay. 

At length a prospect came that seem’d to 
smile. 

And faintly woo them, from a Western Isle ; 
A kinsman there a widow's hand had gain’d, 
’Was old, wasticb, and childless yot remain’d ; 
Would some young Booth to bis affairs attend, 
And wEdt awhile, ho might expect a friend.’ 
The elder brothers, who were not In love, 
Bear’d the false seas, unwilling to remove; 
But the young Allen, an enamour’d boy. 
Eager an independence to enjoy, j 

Would through all petite seek it,— by the 
sea,— 

'£tw>ugh labour, danger, paid, or slavery. 
‘ITbe failiifuT Judith his design approved, 

Fbt hoUx wet* sanguine, they were young 
and lovfd. 

j ^11 motheftesWetintentwtwlheit obtain’d; 
tCmb MTived, to part alpne remain’d : 


Ail things prepared, on the expected day 
Was seen the vessel anchor’d in the bay. 
From her would seamen in the evening come, 
To lake th’ advent'rous Allen from bis home ■ 
With his own friends the final day he pass’d, 
And every painful hour, except the last. 

The grieving father urged the cbeeiful 
To make the moments with less sorrow pass; 
Intent tho mother look’d upon her son, 

And wish’d 111’ assent withdrawn, the deed 
undone ; 

The younger sister, as he took his way. 

Hung on his coat, and begg’d for more delay. 
Rut his own Judith call’d him to the shore, 
Wliom he must moot, for they might moet no 
more ; — 

And there ho found her — faithful, mournful, 
true. 

Weeping and wailing for a last adieu ! 

Tha ebbing tide had left the sand, and there 
Moved with slow steps the inolancboly pain 
Sweet wore the painfiii moments— but how 
sweet. 

And without pain, when they again should 
meet ! 

Note cither spoke, as hope and tear impress’d 
Each their alternate triumph In the breast. 
Distance alarm’d the maid — she cried, 

• ’Tia far 1 ’ 

And danger too — ‘ it is a time of war i 
Then in those countrie.s are diseases strange, 
And women gay, and men are prone to 
change ; 

What then may happen in a year, when things 
' Of vast importance every moment brings ! 
But hark ! an oar ! ’ she cried, yot none 
appear’d — 

, Twas love’s mistake, who fancied what it 
; fear’d ; 

, And she oonWmicd — ' Do, my Allen, keep 
' Thy heart from evil, lot tliy passions steep; 
Believe it good, nay glorious, to prevail, 
And stand in safety where so many fail ; 
And do not, Allen, or for shame, or prido, 
Thy fattli abjure, or thy profession hide ; 
s Can I bolievo hit love wiU lasting prove, 
Who has no tev’rence for Iho God I love? 

I know Uieo well 1 bow good thou art and 
kind ; 

g But strong the passions that invade fiiy 
ininA— 

; Now, what to me hath Allen to commend ? 

’ Upon my mollier,’ said die youth, * attend ; 
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FoTget hot spleen, and in niy place appear ; 
Her love to mo will make niy Judith dear : 
Olt I shall think, (such comfort lovers sc'ck), 
Who speaksof me, and fancy w hat they speak; 
Then write on all occasions, alwuys dwell 
On hope’s fiuT prospects, and behind and well, 
And ever choose the loudest, lendcrost style.’ 
She answer’d, ‘No,’ but answci’d with n 
smile. 

' And now, my Judith, at so sud a time, 
Foi^iive my lisir, and call it not iny crime; 
When with our joulhfui neighbours ’lis thy 
chiuice 

To meet in w oiks, the visit nr the dance. 
When every 1 <m 1 would on my lass .illciid, 
Choose not it siiiouth designer lor a liieiid ; 
Tli.it fawning Philip !— n.iy, he not severe, 

A rival’s hope must cause a lover's fe.ir.’ 

Dl'pleased she felt, and might in her reply 
Have mi's’ll some anger, bu t ttie boat w.tsnigh. 
Now truly heard !— it soon w as full in sight ; — 
Now the sad farewell, and the long good-night; 
For, see !— his friends come bast’iiing to the 
beach. 

And now the gunwale is within the reach : 
•.Idleul — fatowell!— remenihor and what 

more 

Affection taught, was utter’d tioin the shore 1 
But Judith left them with a heavy heart, 
Took a last view, and went to weep apart ! 
And now his friends wentslnwly fiom thepiaco. 
Where she stood still, the dashing oar to trace, 
TUI all were silent!— for the youth she pray'd. 
And softly then return’d tlie weeping maid. 

They parted, thus by hope and fortune led. 
And Judith’s hours in pensive pleasure fled ; 
But when return’d the youth ? — the youth no 
more 

Koturii'd exulting to his native shore ; 

But forty years were past, and then there 
caino 

A worn-out man w itii wi ther'd limbs and lamo, 
His mind oppress’d with woes, and bent with 
age his frame ; 

A'es 1 old and grieved, and trembling with 
decay. 

Was .Vilen landing in his native bay, 

Willing his breathless form sliuuld blend with 
kindred clay, 

Tn an autumnal eve he left the hcacli. 

In such an eve lie ehauced the port to reach : 
Ho was alone ; he press’d the very pluce 
Of tile soli parting, of the last embrace : 


There stood his parents, there retired the 
maid, 

So fond, so tender, and so much afraid ; 

And on that spot, through many a year, his 
mind 

Turn’d niournfiil back, half sinking, half 
resign’d. 

No one was present ; of its crew bereft, 

-V single boat was in the billows left ; 

Sent tiom some anclior’d vessel in the bay. 
At the rel liming lide lo sail away : 

O’er (he black slein tlio moonlight softly 
play’d. 

The loosen’d foresail dapping in the shade ; 
-All silent else on sboie ; lint fioin llio town 
A diowsy peal of distant bells c.ime down : 
From the tall bouses Iiore and tlierc, n light 
Nerved some confused rpnieinhr.mcp to excite; 
■ Time,’ he observed, ami new emotions felt, 
‘Was rny dist home — and yonder Judith 
dwelt ; 

Dead ! dead are all I I long — I fear to know,’ 
Ho said, and w nlk’d impatient, and yet slow. 

Sudden (here broke upon his grief a noise 
Of merry tumult end of vulgar joys : 

Seamen returning to their ship, were come, 
With idle numbers straying from their home ; 
Allen among them mix’d, and in the old 
Strove some familiar features to behold ; 
While fancy aided memory : — ' Man ! what 
cheer ? ’ 

A sailor cried ; ‘ Art thou at anchor here ? ' 
Faintly bo answer’d, and then tried to trace 
Some youthful features in some aged face : 
A swarthy matron he beheld, and thought 
She might imtold the very truths he sought ; 
Confused and trembling, be the dame 
address’d : 

' The Booths ! yet live they ? ’ pausing and 
oppress’d ; 

Then spake again : — ' Is there no ancientman, 
David his name ‘i* — assist me, it you can. — 
Fleinniings there were — and Judith, doth silo 
live ? ’ 

The woman gazed, nor could an answer give 
Yet wor.d’ring stood, and all were silent by, 
Feeling a strange and solemn sympathy. 

The woman musing said — ‘She knew full 
rvell 

Where the old people come at Inst to dwell ; 
They had a mauled daughter and a son, 
But they were dead, and now remain’d not 
one,’ 
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' Yiis,’ .>..>111 au older, who had paused intent 
On days long past, ‘ there was a sad event ; — 
One of these Uootho — it was my mother’s 
tale— 

Hera left his lass, I know not whore to sail : 
She aasr their parting, and obsorved the pain ; 
Jhit never e.une th’ unhappy man again:' 
The ship was eaplured ’ — Allen meekly said, 

‘ And wliat beeaine of the foraaken maid ? ’ 
The woman anMver’d ; ‘ f remember now, 
.She iiserl to tell the hmsos of her vow, 

And of hor lover’s toss, and I have aeon 
The gayest hearts grow sad srhero sho lus 
been ; 

Yet in hor griof she m irrie I, and was made 
■Slave to a wretch, whom m»ekty she obey’d 
And early buried-^ut I knosv no more. 

And harit ! our friends are hast’ning to the 
shore.’ 

Allen soon found a lodging in the town. 
And walk’d a man unnaticed up and down. 
This house, and tliis, he knew, and thought 
a face 

He sometimes could among a number trace : 
Of names remember’d there remain’d a few. 
But of no favourites, and the test were new j 
A merchant's wealth, when .Ulen went to sea, 
Was reckon’d boundless.— Could bo living be? 
Or lived his son ? for one bs had, the heir 
To a vast business, and a fortune fair. 

Nol buttbatheii’spoorwldow,fromher shed, 
WithOTutancs went to take bar dole of bread : 
There was a friend whom he had left a boy. 
With hope to sail the master of a hoy ; 

Him, after many a stormy day, ho found 
Wth lus great wish, bis life's who'e purpose, 
crown’d. 

This hoy’s proud captain look’d in .Allen’s 



Thus where he lived and loved— unhappy 
change 1 — 

He seems a stranger, and finds all are strange. 

But now a widow, in a village near. 
Chanced of the melancholy man to hear ; 
Old as she was, to Judith’s bosom came 
Sumo strong emotions at the well-kiimm 
name; 

He was her much-loved Allen, she had stay’d 
Tm troubled years, a sad alllicled maid ; 
Then was she wedded, of his death assured. 
And much of mis’ry m her lot endured ; 

Her husband died ; her children sought Uicir 
broad 

In various places, and to hot svere dead. 

The once fond lovers met ; not grief nor age, 
iSiekness or pain, tlicir hearts could disengage: 
Bach had immediate confidence ; a friend 
Bothnowbebeld, on whom they mightdepend: 
‘ Now is there one to svhom I can express 
My nature’s wakness and my soul’s distress.’ 
AUen look’d up, and with Impatient heart — 
* Let 1110 not lose thoe — never let us part : 

So Heaven Ibis comfort to my sufferings give, 
It is not ail distress to think and live.’ 

Thus Alien spoke— for time had not removed 
The ohariiM attach’d to one so fondly loved ; 
Wlio svith mote health, the mistress of their 
cot, 

Labours to soothe the evils of bis lot. 

To her, to her alone, his various fate. 

At various times, ’tis comfort to relate ; 

And yet hia sorrow— she too loves to heat 
I^Tiat wrings her bosom, and compels the 
tear. 

First he related bosv ho left the shore, 
Alarm’d with fears that they should meet no 
more ; 

Then, era the ship had reach’d her purposed 
Course, 

Tlicy met and yielded to the Spanish force ; 
Tlien ’cross th’ Atlantic seas they bore their 
prey, 

Who grieving landed from their sultry boy ; 
And marching many a burning league, ho 
found 

Himself a elava upon a miner’s ground : 
There a good priest his native language spoke. 
And gave some case to has iormentuig yoke ; 
Kindly advanced him in hia master’s grace, 
And he was station’d in an easiar place : 
There, hopalw ever to escape the lan^ 

' He (0 a Spanish maiden gave his hand j 
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In cottage shelter’d bom the blaze of day 
He saw his happy infants round him play ; 
Where summer shadows, made by lofty trees, 
Waved o’er his seat, and soothed his reveries ; 
E’en then he thought of England, nor could 
sigh, 

But his fond Isabel demanded, ‘ Wliy ? ’ 
Urieved by the story, she the sigh repaid, 
And wept in pity for the English matd : 

Thus twenty years were pass’d, and pass’d 
his views 

Of further bliss, for he haxi wealth to lose : 
His friend now dead, sumo foe had dared to 
paint 

' His faith as tainted ; he his spouse would 
taint ; 

Make all his children infidels, and found 
An English heresy on Cliristian ground.’ 

' Whilst I was poor,’ said Allen, ‘ none 
would care 

What my poor notions of religion wore ; 
None ask’d me whom I worshipp’d, how 1 
pray’d. 

If duo obedience to the laws were paid : 

My good adviser taught me to be still. 

Nor to make converts had I power or will. 

I preach’d no foreign doctrine to my wife, 
And never mention’d Luther in my life ; 

I, all tliey said,8ay what tliey would, allow’d. 
And when the fathers bade me bow, I bow’d. 
Their forms I foliow’d, whether well or sick. 
And was a most obedient Catholic. 

But I had money, and these pastors found 
My notions vague, heretical, unsound ; 

A wicked book they seized j the very Turk 
Could not have read a more pernicious work ; 
To me pernicious, who if it were good 
Or evil que.ition’d not, nor understood : 

Oh 1 had 1 little hut tlie book possess'd, 

I might have mad it, and enjoy’d my rest.’ 
Alas ! poor iUlen, througli his wealth was 
seen 

Crimes that by poverty conee.il’d had been ; 
Faults that in dusty pictures re.st unknown 
Are in an instant through the varnisii shown. 
Me told their emel mercy ; how at last. 

In Christian kindness for the iu»rits past, 
They spared his forfeit life, hut hade him fly, 
Or for his crime and rontumacy die ; 

Fly from oil scenes, all objects of delight ; 
Mis wife, his children, weeping in his sight, 
Alt urging him to flee, he flad, and curs^ his 
flight. 


lie next related how he found a way, 
Guidelcss and grieving, to Campoachy Bay : 
There in the woods he wrought, and there, 
among 

Somclab'ringseamen, heard his native torque : 
The sound, one moment, broke upon hia pain 
With joyful force; he longed to hoar again. 
Again ho beard ; he seized an offer’d hand, 

‘ And when beheld you last our native land ?' 
He cry’d, ‘ and in what county ? quickly 
say ’— 

The seamen answer’d— strangers all wore they ; 
One only at lii.s native port had been ; 

He, Lmding once, the cpiay and church had 
seen. 

For that esteem’d ; but nothing more he 
knew. 

Still more to know, w ould Allen join the crew, 
Sail wheie they sail’d, and, many a peril past, 
They at his kinsman’s isle their anchor cost ; 
But him they found not, nor could one relate 
Aught of his will, his wish, or bis estate. 

This grieved not Allen ; thou again he sail’d 
For England’s coast, again his fate prevail'd ; 
War raged, and he, an active man and strong. 
Was soon impress’d, and served hia country 
long. 

By various shores “he pass’d, on various seas. 
Never so happy as when void of ease. — 

And then he told how in a calm distress’d. 
Day after day bis soul was sick of rest ; 
When, os a log upon the deep they stood. 
Then ruved his spirit to the inland wood ; 
Till, wiiile awake, he dream’d, that on the 
seas 

Were his loved boiiic, tlie hill, the stream, the 
trees : 

He gazed, he pointed to the scenes ; — ‘ There 
stand 

My wife, my children, ’lis niy lovely land ; 
Bee ! there my dwelling — oh ! delicious scene 
Of my Ijest lift'— unhand me — are ye men ? ’ 
And tliiis the frenzy ruled him, till the wind 
Brush’d the fond pictures from the atagmint 
mind 

He told of bloody fights, and how at length 
Thu ^age of hattio gave iiis spirits strength : 
'Twas in the Indian seas his limb he lost, 
And he was left halftdeiul upon tlic coast; 
But living gain’d, ’mid rich aspiring men, 

A fair subsistence by Iiis ready pen. 

•Thus,’ ho continued, * pass’d unvaried years. 
Without events producing hopes or featsi’ » 
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Augmentod pay procured him decent wealth, 
llut yeara advancing undermined his health ; 
Then oft-times in delightful dream he flew 
To England’s shore, and ecenes his childhood 
knew; 

Ilo aaw his parents, saw his fiiv’rite maid. 

No feature wrinkled, not a charm decay’d ; 
And thus owiled, in his lioiom rose 
A wish so strong, it baltled his reiiose ; 
Anrious ho felt on English eai'tii to lie ; 

'i'o view his native soil, and there to die. 

He then described the gloom, the dread lie 
found, 

When first ha landed on the clioien ground, 
Wbe -e uudelined was all he hoped and fear’d. 
And bow confused an 1 troubled all appear’d ; 
His thoughts in past and present scenes 
employ’d. 

All views in fnture blighted and destroy’d : 
His were a medley of heivild’riug fhenic!,, 
Sad as realities, and wild us dreams. 

Here his relation closes, but his wind 
Flies back again some resting-place to find ; 
Thus silent, musing through the day, he sees 
His childton sporting by those lofty trees. 
Their mother singing in the shady scene, 
Where the fresh springs burst o’er the lively 
green j— 

So strong his eager fancy, be affrights 
The faithful widow by its powerf^ (lights ; 
For what disturbs biro he aloud will tell, 
And cry — ' 'Tis she, roy wife 1 my Isabel 1 
Where arc my children ? ’—Judith grieves to 
hear 

How the 6otd works in sonotvs so severe ; 


Assiduous all his wishes to attend, 

Deprived of much, ho yet may boost a friend ; 
Watch’d by lier care, in sleep, his spirit takes 
Its flight, and watchful finds her when he 
wakes. 

’Tis now her ofiice ; her attention see ! 
Wliile her friend sleeps beneath that shading 
tree. 

Careful she guards him from the glowing heal. 
And pensive muses at her Allen’s feet. 

And whore is he ? Ah ! doubtless in those 
scenes 

Of his best days amid the vivid greens, 
Fresh wilh imnumbor’d rills, whore cv’vy gale 
lireathes the rich fragrance of the neighh’ring 
vale ; 

Smiles not his wife, and listens us there comes 
The night bird’s mu.sic from the tbick’ning 
glooms ? 

And os ho sits with all t])e.se treasures nigh, 
Blaze not wilh (airy light the phoephor-fiy, 
When like a sparkling gem it wheels illumined 
by? 

This is the joy that now so ifiainly speaks 
In the warm transient flushing of his clieeks ; 
For ho is lisl’uing to tlic fancied noise 
Of his omt children, eager in llieir joys ; 

All Uiis he feels, a dream’s delusive bliss 
Gives the expression, and the glow like this. 
And now his Judith lays her knitting by. 
These strung emotions in her friend to spy ; 

For she con fully of their nature deem 

But see I he breaks the long-protracted theme, 
And wakes and cries — ‘ My God I 'twas but 
a dream.’ 


TALE III. THE GENTLEMAN FARMER 


Fauso there, . . . 

And weigh thy value with an even hand ; 

If thou oe'sl rated by thy catimatton. 

Thou dost deserve enough. 

iif«re/Mn( o/ Vttatt, Actii, Scene 7. 


Because 1 will not do titem the wrong to 
mkbwt any, I will do myself the right to 
. .. and the fine is (tor She wWch 1 
“njr), I will live a bachelor, 
DdSoitt A'ofkfuy, Acti.Scenel. 


Tlwaw to liM do;^ t'H inme of U. 

Ael r, Seme 8, 


His xuomises were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his xiurformance, as he is now, nothing. 

JUeniy VIII, Act iv, Scene 2. 

Gwvji was a farmer, whom the farmers all, 
Who dwelt around, the Gentleman would 
call; 

Whether in pure humility or pride, 

They only know, and they would not decide. 
Far difPrent he from that dull ploddii^g 
tribe. 

Whom it was his offlusement to describe { 
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Creatures no more enliven’d than a clod, 

But treading still as their dull fathers trod ; 
Who lived in times when not a man had seen 
Corn sown hy drill, or thresh’d hy a machine : 

He was of those whose skill assigns the prize 
Kurcreaturesfed in pens, and stalls, and sties; 
And who, in places where improvers meet. 

To fill the land with fatness, had a seat ; 

Who in large mansions live like petly kinjfi. 
And Sfii-ak of farms but as uinasing tilings ; 
Who plans encourage, and who journals keep, 
And talk with lords about a breed of slieep. 

Two arc tlie species in this genus known ; 
One, who is ricli in his piofessiuii grown, 

Who yearly finds his ample stores increase. 
From fortune’s favouis and a favouring lease; 
Who rides his hunter, who ids house adorns; 
Who drinks bis w inc, and his disbursements 
scorns ; 

Wlio freely lives, and loves to show he can — 
Tliis is the farmer made the gentleman. 

The second species from the world is sent. 
Tired witli its strife, or with his wealth con- 
tent; 

In liooks and men beyond the former read, 
To farming solely hy a passion led. 

Or by a fashion ; curious in bis land ; 

Now planning much, now changing what no 

plann'd ; 

Pleased by each trial, not by failures vex’d, 
And ever certain to succeed the next ; 

Quick fo resolve, and easy to persuade — 
This is the gentleman, a tanner made. 

' Gwyn was of these ; he from the world 
withdrew 

Early in life, his reasons known to few' ; 
Pome disappointment said, some pure good 
sense. 

The love of land, the press of indolence ; 

His fortune knowm, and coming to retire, _ 

If not a fanner, men had call’d him ’squitB. 

Forty and five his years, no child or wife 
Cross’d the still lenour of his chosen life ; 
Much hmd he purchased, planted far oround, 
And let some portions of superliuous ground 
To farmers neat Itiin, not displeased to say, 

•My tenants, ’nor’our worthy landlord,’ they. 

Fix’d in his farm, he soon display'd his 
skill 

In sinall-honed lambs, the horse-hoe, and the 
drill; 

I^om these he rose to themes of nobler kind. 
And show'd the riches of a fertile mind ; 


To ail around their visits he repaid, 

And thus bis mansion and himself display’d. 
His rooms w'erc stately, rather fine than neat. 
And guests politely call’d his house a seat ; 
At much expense was each apartment graced, 
His taste was gorgeous, but it still was taste ; 
In full festoons the crimson curtains fell. 

The sofas rose in bold elastic swell ; 

Mirrors in gilded frames display’d the tints 
Of glowing carpels and of colour’d prints ; 
The weary eyo saw every object shine. 

And all was costly, fanciful, and fine. 

As with his friends ho xiass’d the social 
iiours, 

HU gunccbus .spirit scorn’d to Iiido its powers ; 
Powers unexpected, for his eye and air 
(lave no sure signs that elocxuence was there ; 
Oft he bcgiin with sudden (ire and force, 

As loUi to lose occasion for discourse ; 

Some, ’tis observed, who feel a wish to speak. 
Will a due place for introduction seek ; 

On to their xmrposc step hy step they steal. 
And all their way, by certain signals, feel ; 
Others plungo in at once, and never heed 
Whose turn they take, whoso purpose they 
impede ; 

Bcsolved to shine, they hasten to begin, 

Of ending thoughtless— and of these was 
Owyn. 

And thus bo spake — 

' It grieves me to the .soul 


To see bow man submits to man’s control ; 
How oveepow'er’d and shackled minds are led. 
In vulgar tracks, and to submission bred ; 
The coward never on himself relies, 

But to an equal for assistance flies ; 

Man yields to custom as he bows to fate, 

In all things ruled— mind, body, and estate; 
In pain, in sickness, we for cure apply 
To them we know not, and ive know not why ; 
But that the creature has some Jargon read, 
And gotsome Scotchman's system in hishead; 
Some grave impostor, who will health insure. 
Long as your patience or your wealth endure ; 
But mark them well, the pole and sickly crew, 
They have not health, and can they give it 
you ? 

TbcsD solenm cheats their various methods 
choose ; 

A system Ores them, as a bard his muse : 
Hence wordy wars arise; the loom’d divide, 
And groaning patients ootso eaoh erring 
guide. 
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N 9 xl,outaHaiis aro govern’d, buy or sell, 
Upon the deed the law must fix its spell S 
Whether we hire or let, we must have still 
Tho dubious eud of an attorney’s skill i 
They tako a part in every man’s affairs, 

And in all business some concern is theirs ; 
Because mankind in ways prescribed are 
found. 

Like flocks that follow on a beaten ground, 
Each abject nature in the way proceeds, 

That now to shearing, now to slaughter leads. 
'Should you offend, though meaning no 
oiien.ee. 

You have no safely in your innocence j 
The statute broken then is placed in view. 
And men must pay for crimes they never 
knew: 

Who would by law regain bis plunder’d store. 
Would pick up fallen mere’ey from fbc floor; 
If be punue it, here and there it slides ; 

He would collect it, but it more divides ; 

This port and this be stops, but still in vain. 
It slips aside, and breaks in parts again ; 

Till, aCtai time and pahra, and care and cost, 
He finds his labour and his object lost. 

‘ But moat it grieves me. (friends alone are 
round). 

To see a man in priestly fetters bound ; 
Quides to tho soul, these friends of Heaven 
contrive, 

Long os man lives, to keep his feats alive ; 
Soon as an infant breathes, their rites begin; 
Who knows not sinning, must be freed from 
sin ; 

Who needs no bond, must yet engage in vows; 
Who has no judgment, must a creed espouse ; 
Advanced in life, our boys are bound by rules, 
Aceeateebised in chnrcbos, cloisters, schools, 
And train’d in thraldom to be fit for tools: 
The youth grown up, be now a partner needs, 
And lo 1 a priest, as soon ss be succeeds. 
What man of sense can matriogu-tites ap< 
prove? 

What man ol spirit Can he hound to love? 
Forced to be kind I compcll’il to bo sincere ! 
Da chains and fetters make companions dear? 
i’riVners indicxl wo bind ; but though the 
bond 

keep thorn sate, U does trot make them 
fond : 

The sing, the vow, the witness, lieence, 
pfsyxfer 

pottisa known ! made public all kSairs ! 


Euch forms men suffer, and from those they 
date 

A deed of love begun with all they hate : 
Absurd 1 that none the beaten road should 
shun. 

But love to do wbal other dupes have done. 

* Well, now your priest has made you one of 
twain, 

Look you for real ? Alas I you look in vain. 

If sick, he comes ; you cannot die in peace, 
Till he attends lo witness your release ; 

To vex your soul, and urge you to confess 
The sins you feel, remember, or can guess : 
Nay, when departed, to your grave bo goes, 
But there indeed he hurte nob your repose. 
‘Such ate our burthons ; pact wo must 
sustain, 

But need nob link new grievance to the chain; 
Yet men like idiots will their frames surround 
With these vile shackles, nor confess they’re 
bound : 

In all that most confines them they confide, 
Their slavery boost, and make ibelr bonds 
their pride ; 

E’en as the pressure galls them, they declare, 
(Good souls I) how happy and how free they 
ate I 

As madmen, pointing romid thole wretched 
cells, 

Cry, “ Lo I the palace where our honour 
dwells.” 

‘Such is our state ; but I resolve to live 
By rules my reason and my feelings give ; 

No legal guards shall keep entbroH’dmyralnd, 
No slaves conunand me, and no teachers 
blind. 

' Tempted by sins, let me their strength defy, 
But have no second in a surplice by ; 

No bottle-holder, with officious aid, 

To comfort conscience, weaken’d and afraid : 
Then if I yield, my frailty is not known j 
And, if I stand, the glory is my own. 

‘ men Truth and Beason are our friends, 
1 VB seem 

Alive 1 awake ! — the superstitious dream. 

‘ Oh! then, fair Truth, lor thco alone I seek, 
Friend to the wise, supporter of the weak ; 
From thee we learn whate’or is right and jus t ; 
Forms to despise, professions to distrust ; 
Creeds fa reject, pretensions to deride, 

And, following thee, to follow none beside.' 

Suchwostheiffieech; itstruck upon the ear 
lake sadden thunder, nods expect to hear. 
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Ilf !>uvv' men’s wonder with a manly pride, 
And gravely smiled al guest electrified ; 

> A farmer this ! ’ they said, ‘ Oh ! let him 
seek 

That place where he may for his country speak ; 
On some great question to harangue for hours, 
While speakers hearing, envy nobler powers ! ’ 
Wisdom like this, ss all things rich and rare. 
Must be acquired with pains, and kept with 
Bare ; 

In books be sought it, which bis friends might 
view. 

When their kind host the guarding curtain 
drew. 

There were historic works fur graver hoius. 
And lighter verse, to spur the languid powers; 
There metaphysics, iogic there hud place ; 
Hut of devotion not a single trace — 

Save what is taught in Gibbon’s florid page. 
And other guides of this inquiring age ; 

There Hume appear’d, and near, a splendid 
book 

Composed by Uay’sgood Loid of Boiingbroke: 
With these were mix’d the light, the free, the 
vaui, 

.Vnd from a corner peep’d thesageXom Paine ; 
Here four neat volumes Chesterfield were 
named, 

For manners much and easy morals famed ; 
With chaste Memoirs of Females, to bo read 
When deeper studies had confused the bead, 
iiiuch bis resources, treasures where he 
sought 

For dailyknowledgo till his mind was haught: 
Then when his friends were present, for their 
use 

He would the riches he had stored produce ; 
He found his lamp bum clearer, when each day 
He drew Cor all he puiqiosed to display ; 

Fur these occasions, forth his knowledge 
sprung, 

As mustard quickens on a bed of dung ; 

All was prepared, and guests allow’d tho 
praise. 

For what they saw ho could so quickly raise. 
Such this new friend ; and when the year 
came round, 

Tins same impressive, reasoning sago was 
found : 

Tlien, too, was seen the pleasant mansion 
graced 

With a fair damsel— his no vulgar taste ; 

The neat Hebecca— sly, observant, still ; 

I 


Walcliing his eye, and wailing on hi.s will ; 
Simple yet smart her dress, her manners meek. 
Her smiles spoke for lier, she would seldom 
speak ; 

Hut watch’d each look, each meaning to 
detect, 

And (plfased wilh notice) felt for nil neglect. 
With her lived Gwyn a swoet harmonious 
life, 

Who, funns excopted, was a charming wife. 
Tho wives indeed, so made by vulgar law. 
Affected scorn, and censured what they saw ; 
Ami what they saw not, fancied ; said ’twas 
sin, 

And took no notice of the wife of Gwyn : 
Hut lie de.spised tlieir rudeness, and would 
provp 

Theirs w as eoinpulsion and distrust, not love ; 

* Fools as tlicy w ere ! could they conceive 
that rings 

And parsons’ blessings were substantial 
things P ’ 

They answer’d ‘ Yes ; ’ wbile be contemp- 
tuous spoke 

Of tho low notions held by simple folk ; 

Yet, strange that anger in a man so wise 
Should from tho notions of these fools arise ; 
Can they so vex us, whom wo so despise P 
Brave os he was. Our hero felt a dread 
Lest those who saw him kind should think 
him led ; 

U to bis bosom fear a visit paid. 

It was, lest be ehould be supposed afraid : 
Hence sprang bia orders ; not that bo desired 
The things when done : obedience he re- 
quired ; 

And thus, to iirove his absolute command. 
Billed every heart, and moved each subject 
hand, 

Assent he ask’d for every word and whim, 
To prove that he alone wae Tang of him, 

Tho still Bebecca, who her station knew, 
With ease resign’d the honours not her due ; 
Well pleased, she saw that men her board 
would grace. 

And wish’d not there to see a female face ; 
When by her lover she bis spouse was Styled, 
Polite she thought it, and demurely smiled ; 
Hut when he w'anied wives and maidens round 
So to regard her, she grew grave, and Iron n’d ; 
And sometimoB whisper'd — * Why should you 
respect 

These people’snotioils, yet their forms reject? ’ 
8 
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Svryn, tliougli bom marridge bond tmd 
{ettei bee, 

Still loH abridgment in his liberty ; 
Something ot hesitation he betray’d, 

And in her presence thought of what he said. 
Thus fair Bebecca, though she walk’d astray, 
His creed rejecting, judged it right to pray ; 
To be at church, to sit with serious looks, 
To read her Bible and her Sunday-books : 
She bated all those new and daring themes. 
And call’d his bee conjectures, ‘devil’s 
dreams : ’ 

She honour’d still the priasUiood in her fail. 
And ulaim’d respect und reverence for them 
all; 

(jail’d them ‘ of sin’s destructive power the 
foes. 

And not suchblockhends asheinight suppose.’ 
Gwyn to his blends would smile, and some- 
times say, 

‘ ’Tla a kind tool, why vex her in her way ? ’ 
Her way she took, and stilt had more in view, 
For she contrived that he should take it too. 


You hate these doctors ; well 1 but were 
a friend 

And doctor one, your fears would have an end ; 
My cousin Mollot— Scotland holds him now — 
Is above all men skilful, all allow ; 

Of lute a doctor, and within a while 
He means to settle in this favour’d isle ; 
Should he attend you, with his skill profoimd, 
Youmusthe safe, and shortly would besound.’ 

Whon men in health against physicians rail. 
They should consider that Uieir nerves may 
fail; 

Who caita a lawyer rogue, may find, too late. 
On ono of these depends bU whole estate : 
Kay, when the world can nothing more 
produce, 

The priest, th’ insulted priest, may have his 
use; 

Ease, health, and comfort, lift a man so high. 
These powers are dwarfs that ho con scarcely 

spy. 

Pain, sickness, languor keep a man so low. 
That these neglected dwarfs to giants grow. 


The daring freedom of his soul, ‘twas plain, 
In part was lost in a divided reign ; 

A king and queen, who yet in prudence sway’d 
Their peaceful state, and wore in luin obey’d. 

Yet such our late, that when we plan the 
best, 

Something arises to disturb out rest : 

For Hiougb in spirits high, in body strong, 
Gwyn something felt— he knew not what— 
was wrong ; 

He wish’d to know, (or he believed the thing, 
If unremored, would other evil bring: 

< She nuiat perceive of late he could not eat, 
And when ha walk'd, he trembled on hie 
feet : 


He hsd forebodings, and be seem’d os one 
Stopp’d OB the toad, or threaten’d by a don ; 
He could not live, and yot, ahould he apxily 
Jxt those physicnans— he must sooner die.’ 

The mild Bebecca heard with some disdidn, 
And some distress, her friend and ford com- 
plain: 

Hiadeath slio fear’d not, hut had painful donbt 
What bia distemper’d nerves might bring 
about; 

power Uke bins she dreaded on ally. 
Am y«ti there was o person in her eye • 
khmnl^ debated, ax’d-' ‘Alasl ' she 


Happy is bo who through the medium sees 
Of clear good sense— but Gwyn was not of 
these. 

He heard and be rejoiced ; ‘ Ah I lot him 
come, 

And till ho fixes, make my house bis home.’ 
Home came the doctor — he was much 
admired ; 

He told the patient what his case required ; 
His hours for sleep, bis time to eat and drink; 
Whon he slio aid ride, road, rest, compose, or 
! think. 

Thus join’d peculiar skill and art profound, 
To make the fancy-sick no more than fancy- 
sound. 

With such attention, who cotdd long be ill ? 
Belurning bealtbproclaim’d thedoctor'sskill, 
Presents and praises from a grateful heart 
Were freely offer’d on the paUont’s purl ; 

In high repute the doctor seem’d to stand, 
But still had got no footing in the land ; 
And, as he saw the seat was rirli and fair. 
Tie felt dispuspd to fix his station Ihcro ; 

To gatu his purpose be pcrloim'd the part 
Of a good ttotor, and prepared to start; 

Not like a traveller in a day serene. 

When tbo sun sliono and when the roads 
were clean ; 

Not liko the pilgrim, when the morning gray. 
The ruddy eve sueceedhig, scuds his way ; 
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But in a season when the sharp east wind 
Qad all its iniluence on a nervous mind ; 
When past the parlour’s front it flercel; blew. 
And Gwyn sat pitying every bird that flew, 
This strange physician said — ‘ Adieu 1 adieu! 
Farewell ! — Heaven bless you ! — if you should 
— but no. 

You need not fear — fareaell ! 'tie time to go.’ 

The dootnr spoke j and uii tlicpulieni heard, 
His old disorders (dreadful train !) appear’d; 

‘ lie felt the tingling tremor, and the stress 
Upon his nerves that he could not e.\pre.ss ; 
Should his good friend forsake him, he perhaps 
Might meet his death, and surely a relapse.’ 

Bo, os tlio doctor seem’d intent to port, 

Ho criwl in terror — ‘ Oh ! bo w here thou art : 
Como, thou art young, and imcngagetl ; oh ! 
come. 

Make mo thy friend, give comfort to mino 
home ; 

1 hare now syniptoms that re<]uire thine aid, 
So, doctor, stay ’ — th’ obliging doctor stay’d. 

ThusUnynwashappy;hehadnowa friend , 
And a meek spouse on whom ho could depend: 
But now possess'd of male and female guide. 
Divided power he thus most subdivide : 

In earlier days he rode, or sat at ease 
Bedined, and having but himself to please ; 
Kow if be would a fav’rite nog bestride 
Hosougbtpenui.'«siua — ‘ Doctor, may Irlde?’ 
(Hebecca's eye her sovereign pleasure told) — 

' I think you may, but guarded from the cold. 
Hide forty minutes.’ — ^Free and happy soul ! 
He scorn’d submission, and a man’s control ; 
But where such friends in every care unite 
All fur his good, obedience is delight. 

Now Gwyn a sultan bade affairs adieu. 

Led and assisted by the faithful two ; 

The favourite fair, Ilebecca, near him sat. 
And whisper’d whom to love, assist, or hate ; 
While the chief vizier eased bis lord of cares, 
.And boro himself the burden of aifaiiw : 

No dangers could from sucli alliance flow. 
But from that law, that changes all below. 
When wint’ry winds with leaves bestrew’d 
the ground, 

.Vud men were coughing all Ibo village round ; 
When public papers of invasion told, 
Diseases, f<tttune.s, perils new and old ; 

When pbHo.sophio writers fail'd to cleat 
The mind of gloom, and Ugh ter wutk.s to cheer; 
Then came fresh tetrors on our hero’s mind — 
Feats unforeseen, and foelhigs undelincd. 


‘ In outward ills,’ be cried, * 1 rest assured 
Of my friend’s aid ; they will in time be cured: 
But can his art subdue, resist, control. 

These inward griefs and troubles of the soul ? 
Oh ! my Hebecca ! my disorder’d mind. 

No help in study, none in thought can find ; 
What must I do, Hcbecca f ’ She proposed 
Thoparishguide ; but what could be disclosed 
To a proud priest ? — ‘ No 1 him have I defied, 
Insulted, slighted — shall he be my guide ? 
But one there is, mid if report bo just, 

A wise good iiniii, whom I may safely trust ; 
Who goes from house to house, from eat to 
ear, 

To moke his truths, his Gospel truths, appeiir; 
True if indeed they be, ’tis time that I should 
hear: 

•Send for that man ; and if report be just, 
I, liko Cornelius, will the teacher trust ; 

But if deceiver, I the vile deceit 

Shall soon discover, and discharge the cheat.’ 

To Doctor Mollct was the grief confess’d, 
While Gwyn the freedom of bis mind es- 
press’d ; 

Y'et own’d it was to ills and errors prone, 
And he tor guilt and frailty must alone. 

‘My books, perhaps,’ the wav’ring mortal 
cried, 

‘ Like men deceive — I would be satisfied ; 
And to my sun] the pious man may bring 
Comfort and light— do let mo try the thing.’ 
The cousins met, what pass’d with Gwyn 
was told : 

‘ Alas ! ’ the doctor said, ' how hard to hold 
The.se c:tsy mhids. where all impressions made 
At first sink deeply, and then quickly fade ; 
For whilo so strong these new-born fancies 
reign. 

We must divert them, to ojqiose is vain : 
You see liim valiant now, bo seams to heed 
The bigot's tlircal'nings or the zealot’s creed; 
Bhook by a dream, he next for tiiith receives 
What frenzy tenches, and what fear believes; 
And this will place hini in the power of one 
Whom w e must seek, because we coimotsbun.’ 

Wisp had been ostler at a busy inn, 

W'hete he beheld and grew in dread of sin ; 
Then to a Baptists’ meeting found his way, 
Ueoamu a co:ivert, and was taught to pray ; 
Then preach’d ; and being earnest and sincere. 
Brought other sinners to religious fear ; 
Together grew his influence atql his tame. 
Tilt our dqected hero heard his name : 
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Hia lltlte lailinga were a gtaift of iiriclo, 
liaised by the numbers he presumed to guide : 
A love of presents, and of lofty praise 
For his meek spirit and his humble ways ; 
Flit though this spirit would on flattery 
feed, 

Xo praise could blind him and no ails mis- 
lead : — 

To him the doctor made (lie svislies known 
Of his good patron, but eonre.il’d liis usvn ; 
lie of all leaulieis had distiiisL and doubt, 
And was reserved in svhat lie came about j 
Though on a plain and simple message sent, 
lie had a secret and a bold iiiteni : 

Tlieir minds at first were deeply veil'd ; 
disguise 

Form'd the slow spei'ch, imd op’d the eager 
eyes; 

Till by degrees sulliuient light ivus throw ii 
On every view, and nil the business sliown. 
^yisp, as a skilful guide who led the blind. 
Hod powers to rule and awe the vapourish 
uiind ; 

Futnot the ehaiigeful will, the wavciing tear 
to bind : 

And should hia consuienue give him leave to 
dwell 

With Gwyn, und every rival power expel 
{A dubious point), yet he, with every care, 
Might soon the lot of the rejected share ; 

And other Wisps he found like him to reign, 
And then he thrown upon the world again : 
lie thought it prudent then, and felt It 
just, 

Tlie present guides of his new friend to trust j 
Tnie, he conceived, to touch the harder heart 
Of the cool doctor, was beyond bis art ; 

But mild Bebccca be could surely sway. 
While fiw3rn would follow wlrere sbo led the 
way: 

So to do good, (and why a duty shun. 
Because rewarded for the good when done ?) 
He with his friends would join in all they 
piunn’d. 

Save when bis faith ur feelings should with- 
stand ; 

There he must rest, sole judge of liia affairs, 
White tb^ might rule exclusively in Ibeiis. 


WhenQwyn his message to the leauher sent. 
He fear’d his friends would show their dis- 
content ; 

And prudent seem’d it to th’ attendant pair. 
Not ail at once to show an aspect fair ; 

On Wisp they seem’d io look with jealous oye, 
And fair Fcbccca was demure and shy ; 

But by degrees the teacher’s worth they knew , 
And were so kind, they seem’d eonvertiid too. 
Wisp took occasion to the nympli to say, 

‘ You must bo married : w ill you name the 
day ? ’ 

iShe smiled, — ‘ ’Tis well ; but should he not 
comply. 

Is it quite sale tli’ e\x>eriinont to try ? ’ — 

‘ My child,’ the teacher said, ‘ who feels 
remorse, 

(And feels not lie f) must wish relief of course ; 
And can he iind it, while he fears the crime f — 
You must bo married ; will you name the 
time ? ’ 

Glad was the patron ns a man could he, 
Yet mnrrcU’d too, to find his guides agree ; 

‘ But whot the cause V ' he cried j ‘ ’tis 
genuine love for mo.’ 

Kooh found his piu t, and let one act describe 
The powers and honours of th’ accordant 
tribe : — 

A man for favour to the mansion siioeds. 
And cons his threefold task as be proceeds,' 
To teacher Wisp he hows with humble lur. 
And begs his interest for a barn’s rejiair : 
Then for the doctor be inqubrea, who loves 
To hear applause lor what hU skill improves, 
And gives for praise, assent, — and to the fair 
He brings of pullets a delicious pair ; 

Thus sees iv peasant with discernment nice, 
A love of iiowor, conceit, and avarice. 

Lo! now the change complete ; the convert 
Own 

Has sold his hooks, and bus lenouncsd Iiis 
sin; 

Mollet bis body orders. Wisp his soul, 

And o’er bis purse the lady lakes control ; 
No friends beside bo needs, and none attend— 
Soul, body, and estate, has each a friend ; 
And fair Fohecca leads a virtuous life — 

She rules a mistress, and she reigns a wife. 
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Hearen witness 

I hare been to you a truo and liumble wife. 

/7enty VIII, Act ii, Scene 4. 
lientle lady, 

When I did firit imparl my love to you, 

I freeiy told you nil tlie weallli I liad. 

Merchaiil of Venice, Act lii, Scene 2. 
'i'lie leisure iiiid the (e.arfid time 
Cuts ulT tile ceremonious vows of love, 

And ample intoreli.uijie of sweet diseouise, 
tMilcIi so long sunder'd friends ebould dwell 
upon. liiehard III, Act v. Scone 3. 

I know thee not, old man ; tall to thy prayera. 

2 Henry If, Act v, .Sociie’.l. 
Farewell, 

Thou pure impiety, and impious purity, i 
For thee I’ll lock up all tlie gates of love. 
Much Ado ahout ynihing. Act iv, .Scene 1. 

hovn will expire, the gay, tlie happy dream 
Will turn to sooni, inditf’rence, or esteem : 
Soma favour’d p.»ics, in this exchange, are 
bias’d, 

Nor sigh for raptura in a state of rest ; 
Others, ill match’d, witli minds impair'd, 
repent 

At once the deed, and know no more content ; 
From joy to anguish they, in haste, decline. 
And with their fondness, their esteem resign; 
More luckless still their fate, wlio are the prey 
Of long-protracted hope and dull delay ; 

'Mid plans of blis.s the heavy hours pass on. 
Till love is witber’d, and till joy is gone. 
This gentle flame two youthful hearts 
possess’d, 

The sweet disturber of imenvied rest : 

The prudent Dinah was the maid beloved. 
And the kind Kupert wos theswainapprov^: 
A wealthy aunt her gentle niece sustain’d. 
He, with a lather, at bis desk remain'd ; 

TIic youthful couple, to their vows sincere, 
Thus loved expectimt ; year succeeding year. 
With pleasant views and hopes, but not a 
prospect near, 

Bupert some eomfort in his station saw, 

But the poor virgin lived in dread and awe ; 
Upon her anxious looks the widow smiled, 
And bade Iwr wait, ' for she was yet a child.’ 
She for her neighbour had a due respect, 

Kor would his son encourage or reject ; 


And thus the pair, with expectations vain 
fiebeld the seasons clionge and change again ; 
Meantime the nymph her tender tales perused, 
Wliere cruel aunts impatient girls refused ; 
While hers, thougli teasing, boasted to behind, 
And she, resenting, to be ait resign’d. 

The dame w.is sick, and when the youth 
applied 

For her consent, she groan’d, ond cough’d, 
and rru-d : 

Talk’d of departing, and again Iier bre.ath 
Dnuv Imrd, and cough’d, and talk’d again of 
death : 

• Ilcte you may live, my Dinah 1 here the boy 
And you together my estate enjoy ; ’ 

Thus to the lovers was her mind express’d. 
Till they forhoio to urge the fond request. 
Servant, and nurse, and comforter, and 
friend, 

Dinah bad still some duty to attend ; 

But yet their walk, when Bupert’s evening call 
Obtain’d an hour, made sw eet amends tor all ; 
So long they now each other’s thoughts had 
known, 

That nothing seem’d exclusively their own ; 
But with tho common wish, the mutual fear, 
They now had ti avcil’d to tlieir tbirlietli year. 

At length a prospect open’d — but, aias ! 
Long time must yet, before the union, pass ; 
Bupert was call’d in other clime, t’ increase 
Another’s wealth, and toil for future peace ; 
Loth weiu the lovers ; hut the aimt declared 
'Twas fortune’s call, and they must be pre- 
pared ; 

‘ You now are young, and tor this brief delay, 
jVnd Dinah’s care, what I bequeath will pay ; 
All will be yours j nay, love, suppress that 
sigh i 

The kind must suffer, and the best must die ; ’ 
Then came the cough, and strong the signs it 
gave 

Of lioMing long contention with the grave. 

Tile liiveas parted with a gloomy view. 
And litlle comfort but that both were true; 
He tor uncertain duties doom’d to steer, 
While hers remain’d too eertalu and sovele. 

Letters arrived, and Bupert fairly told 
‘ His cares were many, and his hopes were 
cold; 
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Tho view more clouded, that wee never fair. 
And love alone preserved him from deapoir : ’ 
In other letters brighter hopea he drew, 

‘ His frienda were kind, and ho believed them 
true.’ 

When the sage widow Dinah'serief descried, 
fliie wonder’d iiiuoli why one so happy sigh’d : 
Then bade her see how her iioor aunt sustain’d 
'I'lin ills at life, nor miirniiir'd nor eoniplam’d. 
To vary pieasiires, from the lady’s chest 
Were drawn the pearly string and labiiy vest ; 
Heads, jewi'ls, laces, all their value sliown. 
With the kind nolieo— ‘They will bo your 


And for the verses she was wont to send. 
Short was her prose, and she svas Kuperfs 
friend. 

Seldom she wrote, and then tho widow’s 

COllgll, 

And eonstant call, o'ccuscd her breaking off ; 
Vldio, now oppress’d, no longer look llie air. 
But sate ,ind dozed upon an easy chair. 

The cautious doctor saw tho case was cloar. 
But judged it best to have companions near ■ 
They came, they reason’d, they prescribed— 
at last. 

Like honest men, they said their holies were 


own.’ 

This hope, tliese comforts cherish’d day by 
day. 

To Dinah’s bosom made a gradual way ; 

Till love of treasure hod os large a part. 

As love of Rupert, in the virgin’s heart. 

W’hetlipr it be that tender passions fail. 

From their oivn nature, while the strong 
prevail ; 

Or whether av'riee, like the poisorntrec,* 

Kills all beside it, and alone will be ; 

Whatever cause prevail’d, the pleasure 
grow 

In Dinah’s soul,— she loved the hoards to 
view } 

With lively joy those comforts .she survey’d, 

And love grew languid in tiie careful maid. 

Mow the grave niece partook the widow’s 

cares, 

Look’d to the great and ruled tho small affairs; 

Haw clean’d the plate, arranged the china 
show, 

And ftdt her passion for a shilling grow : 

Th’ Indulgent aunt increased the maid’s 
delight, 

By placing tokens of her wealth in sight ; 

HL' loved the value of her bonds to tel]. 

And Speke ot stocks, and how they ros snd ' 
fell. I 

This passion grew, and gain'd at length | 
such sway, 

That other passions shrank to make it way ; 

HoBumtic notions now the heart forsook, 
tend but seldom, snd she chained hot 
book; 


* Afioiten Is herenuule, not to the wcB-know 
of wmari, called the iiil><ea oak, o 
liRt toHte «jMS, or polsoa-tree ■ 
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past; 

Then c.un6 a priest — ’tis comfort to reflect, 
When all is over, there was no ncglcet ; 

And nil svas over — by her husband's hones. 
The widow rests beneath thesculptured stones. 
That yet record their fondness and (heir fame. 
While all they left the virgin’s care became ; 
.Stock, bonds, and buildings ; — it disturb’d 
her rest. 

To tliink what load of troubles .she possess’d ; 
Yet, if a trouble, she resolved (o take 
Tb’ important duty, lor the donor’s sake ; 
.Sho too was heireas to the widow’s taate, 
Iler love of hoarding, and her dread of waste. 

Sometimes the post would on her ndnd 
intrude, 

And then a conflict full of core ensued ; 

The thoughts of Rupert on her mind would 
press. 

His worth she knew, but doubted his success; 
Of old she saw him heedless ; what the boy 
Forbore to sove, the man would not enjoy ; 
Oft had he lost the chanoe that care would 
seize. 

Wining to live, but more to live at ease : 
Yet could she not a broken vow defend, 

And Ileav’n, perhaps, might yet enrich her 
friend. 

Month after month was pass’d, and all wore 
spent 

In quiet comfort and in rich content : 
Miseries there were, and woes tho world 
around. 

But these had not her pleasant dwelling found; 
.Sho knew that mothers grisved, and widous 
wept. 

And she was sorry, said her prayers, and 
slept: 

Thus pass’d tbeseasons, and toDinah’sboard 
Qave what the seasons to the rich afford ; 
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For she indulged, nor vroii her heart so small. 
That one strong passion should engross it all. 

A love of splendour now ivith av’riee strove. 
And oft appear’d to be the stronger love : 

A secret pleasure fill’d the widow’s breast. 
When she reflected on the hoards possess’d ; 
But livoiicr joy inspired th’ ambitious maid, 
When she the putch.tse of those hoards dis- 
play’d : 

In sntull but splendid room she loved to seo 
That .ill was plaeed in viesr and harmony ; 
Tliere, as with eager glaneo she look’d around, 
She much deliglit in every object found ; 
While bookhdevouf were np.u her — to destroy, 
•Should it aiise, an ovcrtloii of joy. 

Within liiat fair ap.ii I men t, guests might see 
The comforts cull’d for sreultti by vanity : 
Around the room an Indian paiiei lila/.nl, 
With lively tint and llgures lioldly raised ; 
Silky and soft upon tho floor below, 
tni’ elastic carpet rose with ciimson glow ; 

All things around implied both cost and care, 
Wliat met the eye was elegant or rare ; 

Borne curious trifles lound tlie room were laid, 
By hope presented to the wealthy mead ! 
Within a costly case of varnish’d wood, 

In level tows, her polish’d volumes stood j 
Shown as a favour to a chosen few, 

To prove what beauty for a book could do : I 
A silver um with curious work was fraught ; 
A silver lamp from Grecian pattern wrought : 
Above her head, all gorgeous to behold, 

A time-piece stood on feet of burnish’d gold ; 
A stag’s head crest adorned the pictured case. 
Through the pure crystal shone th’ enamell’d 
face ; j 

And while on brilliants moved the hands of I 
steel. 

It click’d from pray’r to ptay’r, from meal to 
meal. 

Here os the lady sate, a friendly pair 
Bteptin t' admire thoview,and took theirchair; 
They then related how the young and gay 
Were thoughtless wandering in the hioad 
highway ; 

How tender damsels sail'd in tilted boats. 
And laugh'd with wicked men in scadetcoats ; 
And how wo live in siieh degen’rato times. 
That men conceal their wants, and show 
their crimes ; 

While vicious deeds are screen’d by fashion’s 
name. 

And what was once our pride is now onrsbamo. 


Binali was musing, ns her friends dis- 
coursed, 

When these last words a sudden entrance 
forced 

Upon her mind, and what was once her pride 
And now her shame, some painful views 
supplied ; 

Thoughts of tlio past within her bosom press’d, 
And tiiero a change was felt, and was con- 
fess’d : 

Whilo thus Uie virgin strove with secret pain, 
Her mind was wandering o’er the troubled 
main ; 

Still she wus silent, nothing seem’d to sec, 
But sale and sigli’d in pensive reverie. 

The fiiemlsi)rpp.ireil new subjects to begin, 
At lien toll Siisimiiiih, inaideti stareh, stalk’d 
in ; 

Nul in tier ancient mode, sedate and slow, 

As when slip came, the mind she knew, to 
know ; 

Nor as, when Ust'ning half an hour before, 
iShe tw ire or thrice tapp’d gently at the door ; 
But, all decorum cast in wrath aside, 

’ I think the devil’s in the roan 1 ’ she cried ; 
‘ A huge tail sailor, with bis tawny check, 
And pitted face, will with my lady speak ; 
He gtinn’d an ugly smile, and said he knew, 
Please you, my lady, ’twould be joy to you ; 
What must I answer ? ’ — Trembling and 
distress’d 

Sank tho pale Dinah by her fears oppress’d ; 
When thus alarm’d, and brooking no delay. 
Swift to her room the stranger made his way. 
* Ilevive, ray love ! ’ said he, ‘ I’ve done 
thee harm. 

Give me thy pardon,’ and he look’d alarm : 
Meantime the prudent Dinah had contrived 
Her soul to question, and she then revived. 

' See ! my good friend,’ and then she raised 
her head, 

' The bloom of life, the strength of youth is 
Bed ; 

Living wo die ; to us tho world Is dead ; 

We parted hlesa’d with health, and I am now 
Age-struck and feeble, so I And art thou ; 
Thine eye is sunken, furrow’d is thy fare. 
And downward look’st thou--so we run our 
race; 

And happier tliey, whose race is nearly tun, 
Tlieir troubles over, and their duties done.' 

'Tnic, lady, true, we are not girl end hoy ; 
But lima has left us something to en|oy,’ 
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‘What I thou hast leam’d my fortune ?— 
yee, I live 

To feel how poor the coraforto wealth can give; 
Thou too perhaps art wealthy ; but our fate 
Still mocks our withes, wealth is como too 
late.’ 

' To me nor Ule nor early ; I am como 
Poor as I letb tUeo to my native homo : 

Nor yet,’ said Hupert, ‘ will I grieve; ’tis mine 
To share thy comtorts, and the glory thine ; 
For thou wilt gladly take that generous part 
That both evalts and gratifies tiio heart ; 
While mine rejoices.’—* Heavens ! ’ rotum’d 
the maid, 

' This talk to one .so wither’d and decay’d ? 
No ! ail my care is now to fit my mind 
For other spousal, and to die resign’d : 

As friend and neighbour, I sliall hope to see 
These noble views, this pious love in thee ; 
That we together may the change await, 
Guides and spectators in each other’s fate ; 
When fellow-pilgrims, wo shall daily crave 
The mutual prayer that arms us for the grave.’ 

Halt angry, half in doubt, tlvo lover gasad 
On the meek maiden, by her speech amazed ; 
‘Dinah,’ said he, 'dost thou respect thy vows? 
What spousal mean’st thou ? — thou art 
Buport’s spouse ; 

The chance is mine to take, and thine to give ; 
But, trifling this, if we together live : 

Can I believe, that, after all the post. 

Our vows, OUT loves, thou wilt be false at last? 
ijomotbing thou hast— I know not what— in 
view; 

I find thee pious— let me find thee true.’ 

' Ahl cruel this; butdo, my friend, depart; 
And to its feelings leave my wounded heart.' 
‘Nay, speak at once; and Dinah, let me 
know, 

Uean’st thou to lake me, now I'm wreck’d, 
in tow? 

Be fair ; not longer keep me in the dark ; 
Am I forsaken tor o trimmer spark 7 
Heav’n’s spouse thou art not; nor can 1 
believe 

ThitOoJ accepts her who will mnn deceive: 
Trpe I am shatter’d, 1 have service seen, 
And servioo done, and linvs in troublo been ; 
kCy eheak (it stomts me notj has tost its red, 

I Aratbalirownhuffiso’ermyfeaturasspread; 
I tpoeeb fa rude ; (or I among 

oniamag have bsMo, in temper and in 
ionfM; 


Havo been tiepann’d, have lived in toil and 
care. 

And wrought for wealth I was not doom’d to 
share ; 

It touch’d me deeply, for I felt a pride 
In gaining liclics for my deslined bride : 
Speak then my fate ; for these my sorrows 
past. 

Time lost, youth fled, hope weaiied, and at 
lust 

This doubt of thee— a childish thing to tell. 
But certain trutli— my very throat they 
swell ; 

They stop the breath, and but for shame 
could I 

Give way to weakness, and with passion cry ; 
Theso are unmanly struggles, but I led 
This hour must end them, and perhaps will 
heal.'— 

Here Dinah sigh’d os if afraid to speak — 
And then repeated — ‘ They were frail and 
weak ; 

His soul she loved, and hoped he had the grace 
To fix his thoughts upon a better place.’ 

She ceased ;— with steady glance, as if to see 
The very toot of this hypocrisy, — 

He her small fingers moulded in bis hard 
And bronzed broad hand ; then told her his 
regard. 

His best respect were gone, but love had still 
Hold in his heart, and govern’d yet the will— 
Or he would curse her : — saying this, he threw 
The hand in scorn away, and bade adieu 
To every lingering hope, with every care in 
view. 

Proud and indignant, suSering, sick, and 
poor, 

He grieved unseen ; and spoke of love no 
more— 

Till all he felt in indignation died. 

As hers bod sunk in avarice and pride. 

In health declining, as in mind distress’d, 
To some in power hi.s troubles he confess’d, 
And shares a parish-gift ; — at prayers he sees 
The pious Dinah dropped upon her knees ; 
Thence as she walks the street with stately air. 
As chance directs, oft meet tlie parted pair ; 
When he, witli thickset coat of badge-man’s 
blue, 

Moves near her shaded silk of changeful hue ; 
When his thin locks of grey approach her 
braid, 

A costly pun^ose mode in beauty’s aid ; 
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Wbm his (rank air, and hU unstudied pare, 
Are seen ivith her soft manner, air, and grace, 
And his plain artless look irith her sharx) 
meaning face ; 

It might some Monder in a etranger more, 
How Ihrse together could have talk'd of love. 

Uphold them now ! — .seP there a tradesman 
stands. 

And humbly hearkens to .some fresh eoiii- 
mands ; 

lie moves to speak, she intemiida him — 
‘ Htayi’ 

Her ait oxpresses — ‘ Hark ! to what I say : ’ 
Ten paces off, poor Rutiert on a sent 
Tilts taken refuge from the noon-day lic.tt, 
TIis eyes on her intent, as if to find 
What were tho movements of that .siihtle 
mind : 

How still! — how earnest is he ' — it appears 
His thoughts are nand’ririg through bis 
earlier yeais ; 

Through years of fruitless labour, to the day 
When all his earthly prospects died away : 


‘ Had I,’ he tliinks, ‘ been wealthier of tho tn o. 
Would she have found mo so unkind, untiiie ? 
Or knows not man when poor, what man 
when riclt will do ? 

Tea, yes ! I feel that 1 had faithful proved, 
And should have soothed and raised her, 
bless’d and loved.’ 

Hut Dinuh moves — sliohad observed befoio 
The pensive Rupert at an huinble door : 
Home tlioiigbts of pity raised by his distress. 
Stone feeling touch of oneieiil tenderness ; 
Religion, duty urged the maid in sxieak 
Tn hums of kindness lo a man so weak ; 

Bui pride forh.ul, and to reliim would prove 
Hlie felt the shame of his neglected love ; 
Nor wrapp’d in silence eoiild she puss, iifiahl 
Eaeh eye should see her, and each licait 
upbraid ; 

One way remain’d — the way the Levite took, 
AVho without mercy could on misery look ; 
(A way perceived by craft, approved by pride), 
.She cross’d, and pass’d him on the other 
side. ^ 


TALE V. THE PATRON 


It were all one. 

That 1 should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it ; he is so above me : 

In bis bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 

Aira Watt that Ends Well, Act i, tone 1. 
Poor wretches, that deiiend 
On greatness’ favour, dream as I have done, — 
Wake and find nothing. 

CymbtUne, Act v, Scene 4. 
And since . . . 

Th’ affliction of my mind amends, w ith which 
I fear a madness held me. 

The Tempeat, Act v, Scene 1. 


A woBoiToi[-na.n.TFr, who lo law was train’d, 
A wife and sons in decent stale maintain’d ; 
He hail his sray In life’s rough ocean steer’d, 
And many a rock and coast of danger clear’d : | 
He saw where others tail’d, and care had ho | 
Others in him siiouid not such failings see ; , 
Bis sons in various bu.sy stales were pkiced, 
And all began the sweets of g,rin tn taste, 
Save John, the younger ; who, of sprightly 
parts, 

Felt not a love for money-making arts : 


Hi childhood feeble, he, for country Mr, 

Had long resided with a rustic pair ; 

All round whose room were doleful ballad.s, 
songii, 

Of lovers’ sufferings and of ladies’ wrongs l 
Of iieevish ghosts who came at dark mid- 
night. 

For hreacli of promise, guilty men to fright j 
Love, marriage, murder, were the themes, 
with these, 

.ill that on idle, ardent spirits seiae ; 
Bobbers at land and iiirales on the main, 
Enchanters foil’d, sxiells broken, giants slain ; 
I.rgends of love, w if h ta1o.s of hails and bowers, 
Choice of rare songs, and garlands of choice 
flowers, 

And all tlio hungry mind without a choice 
devours. 

From villiige-children kept apart by pride, 
With such enjoyments, and witlioiil a guide, 
Inspirorl by feeiings all such works infused, 
John snatcli’d a peg, and wrote as he pe- 
rused: 

With the like fancy he could make his knight 
Slay half an bast and put the rest to flight ) 
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With the like knowledge, he could make him 
ride 

From isle to isle at Parthenissa’s side ; 

And with a heart yet tree, no busy brain 
Form’d wiidcr notions of delight and pain, 
The raptures smiles croale, the anguish of 
disdain. 

Such wero the fruits of John’s poetic toil. 
Woods, but still proofs of vigour in the .soil : 
lie nothing purposed but witli v.ist delight, 
Let Fancy loose, and wonder’d al her llighi : 
His notions of poetio svortli wero liigh, 
jVnd of his own stilt-hoarded poetry ; — 

These to his fatlior’s Iiouse he iiore uith pride, 
.V miser’s treasure, in his room to ludo j 
Till spurr’d by glory, to a reading friend 
Ho kindly allow'd Iho sonnets he had pcim’d ; 
WiA erring judgment, though with heart | 
smeerp, < 

That friend eTClaira’d, ‘ Tlieae beauties must , 
appear.’ 

la Magazines they elaini’d their share of fame, 
Though undistinguish’d by tlieit author’s 
namej 

And with delight the young enlhiisiaat found 
Tho muse of Marcus svith applauses ecown’d. ' 
This heard the father, and with .some alarm ; I 
‘The hoy,' s.a'id he, ‘ will neither trade nor 
farm; 

He for both law and physie is unfit ; 

Wit he may have, hut cannot live on wit : 
IjOt him his talents then to learning give. 
Where verso Ls honour’d, and where pools 
live.” 

John kept his terms at college unreproved. 
Took his degree, and left the life he loved ; 
Hot yet ordain'd, Ms leisure he employ'd 
In Uia light Inbonia he so much enjoy’d ; 

His favourtto notions and his daring views 
Were cherish’d still, and he adored Ihe Muse. 

‘ AUUte time, and heshouidbnial to light, 
And admiration of the world excite ; 

And every friend, now cool snd apt to blame 
Hia fond pursuit, would srotider at Ida fame. 
When led by fancy, and from view retired. 
He ealt’d before him all hU heart desired ; 

' Femie shall be mine, then wealth shall I 
|poeses% 

h«i«ly next an nttlmt lover bless . 

Itta maid shall leave her nobler stale, 
'HUr.ihlkMia and abate her jioat’a fate.’ 
i^i^ &t1ier’s frugal board, 


Where each indulgence svas foreweigb’d with 
care. 

And the grand maxims were to save and spare: 
Yet m bis walks, his closet, and his bed. 

All frugal cares and prudent counsels lied ; 
And bounteouB Fancy, lor his glowing mind, 
Wrought various scenes, and all of glorious 
kind ; 

rilavesof thenngand/amp ! whalneodofyou 
Wtien Fancy’s seif such magic deeds can do ? 

Though rapt in visions of no vulgar kind, 
To common subjects stoop’d our poet’s mind ; 
And otl,whon wearied with more ardentflighl, 
He felt a .spur satiric song to write ; 

A rival hurgc.s3 bis bold muse attack’d, 

And whipp’d severely for a well-knoivn fact ; 
For while he seem’d to all demure and shy. 
Our poet gazed al what was passing by ; 
And ev’n hia father smiled when playful wit, 
From his young bard, some haughty object 
bit. 

From ancient times the borough ivhere they 
dwelt 

Had mighty contest al elections felt : 

Sir Oodfroy Ball, ’tis true, had held in pay 
Electors many for tho trying day ; 

But in such golden chains to bind thorn all 
Hequired too much for e’en Sir Godfrey Ball. 
A member died, and to eupply his place, 

Two heroes enter'd for th’ importwt race; 
Sir Godfrey’s friend and Earl Fltzdonnel’s son, 
IjatA Frederick Hamer, both prepared to run ; 
And partial numbers saw with vast delight 
Their good young lord oppose the proud old 
knight. 

Our poet’s father, at a first request, 

Gave the young lord his voto and interest ; 
And what he could our poet, for he stung 
The foe by verse satbic, said and sung. 

Lord Frederick heard of all this youthful zeal, 
And felt os lords upon a canvass feel ; 

He rend tho satire, and he saw the use 
Tliat .such cool insult, and suoh keen abuse, 
Might on the wavering minds Of voting men 
produce ; 

Then too his praises were in contrast seen, 
'A lord as noble as tho knight was mean.’ 

‘ I much rejoice,’ he erled, ’ such worth to 
find; 

To this the world must be no longer blind : 
Hht glory will descend from sire to son. 

The Burns of English face, the happier 
Cfilqttetton.’ , 
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Out poet’s mind, now hurtled and elate, 
Alarm’d the anxious parent for his fate ; 
Who saw with sorrow, should their friend 
succeed. 

That much discretion would the poet need. 

Their friend succeeded, and repaid the real 
The poet felt, and made opposers feel. 

By praise (from lords how soothinj; and how 
sweet !) 

And invitation to his noble seat. 

'The father ponder’d, doulitful if tlie brain 
Of his proud hoy such honour could sustain ; 
Pleased with the favours offer'd to a son, " 
But seeing dangers few so ardent shun. 

Thus, when they parted, to the youthful 
breast 

The father's fears were by lus love impress’d : 
■There will you find, my8on,thecourtcous ease 
That must subdue the sold it means to please ; 
That soft attention which cv’n beauty pays 
To wake our passions, or pro voice our proire ; 
There all the eye beholds will give delight, 
Where every sense is flattered like the sight; 
This is your peril ; can you from such scene 
Of splendour port, and feel your mind serene. 
And in the father’s humble state resume 
The frugal diet and the nnrrow room ? ’ 

To this the youth with cheerful heart replied, 
Pleased with the trial, but as yet untried ; 
•Vnd while professing patience, should he fail, 
lie suffer’d hope o’er reason to prevail. 

Impatient, by the morning mail convey’d. 
The happy guest his promised visit imid ; 
Jjid now arriving at the ball, he tried 
For air composed, serene and satisfied ; 

As he hod practised in his room alone. 

And there acquired a free and c.rsy tone : 
There he had said, ' Whatever the degree 
A man obtains, what more tlian man is be ? ’ 
And when arrived—’ This room is but a mom; 


Can aught we see the steady soul o’ereome ? 
bet me in oil a manly firmness show, 

I’pheld by talents, and their value know.’ 

Tlii.STea.son urged; but it surpass’d his skill 
To be in act as manly os in will t 
W'hen he his lordship and the lady saw, 
Bravo as he was, he felt oppress’d witli awe ; 
And spite of verse, that so much praise hod 
won, 

The poet found ho was the bailiff’s son. 

But dinner came, and the succeeding hours 
Fix’d his weak nerves, and raised his failing 
power*} 


Praised and assured, he ventured once or 
twice 

On some remark, and bravely broke the ice ; 
So that at night, reflecting on his words, 
lie found, in time, he might converse with 
lords. 

Now was the .sister of his patron seen — 

A lovely creature, witii majestic mien ; 

Who, soflly smiling while she look’d so fair, 
Praisedtlie young poet wilh such friendly air ; 
Such winning fnmkncss in her looks express’d. 
And such allciition to her biolhcr’s guest, 
That so much beauty, join’d with speech so 
kind, 

BaLsed strong emntiona in llie poet’s mind ; 
Till leason fail'd Ills bosom to defend 
From file sweet power of this cnclianfing 
Iriend. — 

Hash boy ! what hope thy frantic mind 
invades P 

IVIiiif love confuses, and what pride per- 
suades P 

Awake to truth I sbouldst thou deluded feed 
On liopes so groundless, thou art mad indeed. 
What say’st thou, wise-one ? ‘ tliat all- 
powerful love 

* Can fortune’s strong impedimenta remove ; 
Nor is it strange that worth should wed to 
worth, 

The pride of genius with the pride of birth.’ 
While thou art dreaming tlnis, the beauty 
spies 

Lore in tliy tremor, passion in tliine eyes ; 
And with th’ amusement pleased, of conquest 
^ vain, 

She seeks her pleasure, careless of thy pain ; 
She gives thee praise to humble and confound, 
Smiles to ensnare, and flatters thee to svoimd. 
Why has she smd Uiat in the lowest state 
The noble mind insures a noble fate ? 

And why tliy daring mind to glory call ? 
That tliou mny’st ciare and suffer, soar and 
fail. 

Beauties are tyrants, and it they con reign, 
They have no feeling for their subjects’ pain ; 
Their victim’s anguish gives their charms 
applause. 

And their chief glory Is the woe they cause i 
Bomething of this was felt, in spite of love, 
Which hope, in spite of reason, would remove. 
Thus lived our yonlh, with conversation, 
hooks, 

And Lady Bmma’s soul-subduing looks ; 
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Lo^t in clplight, astonish'd at his lot, 

All prudence banish’d, all advice forgot — 
Hopes, fears, and every thought, were fix’d 
upon the spot. 

’Twas autumn yet, and many a day must 
froivn 

On Brandon-Hail, ere went my lord to tomn ; 
Meantime the father, who had hoard his boy 
laved in a round of luxury and jny. 

And justly tliinkiiu' tint llie yoiitli was our 
Who, meeting danger, was unskill’d to Hhun ; 
Knowing his temper, virtue, spirit, ze,vl, 
llowprono to Uijpo .vnrl trust, heliove and feel; 
These on the p.irent’s .soul tlioir weight 
impress’d. 

And tliiis he wrote the counsels of his breast. 

‘ John, thou’rt a gonius ; thou hast some 
pretence, - 

I think, to wit, but host thou sterling sense ? 
That which, like gold, may through the wnrld 
go forth, 

And always pass for svhat ’tis truly worth ? 
Whereas this genius, like a bill, mast take 
Only the value our opinions make. 

•Menfamedfor wit, ofdungerous talents vain, 
Treat those of common pacts with proud 
disdain ; 

The powers that wisdom ivotild, hiiproving, 
bide, 

They blaze abroad with inconsid’rate pride ; 
While yet but mere probationers foe famo, 
They seize the honour they sliould then 
dlsclaira ; 

Honour so hurried to the light must fade. 
The lasting laurels fiourisb in tile shade. 

■Oeoins is jealous ; I have heard of some 
■Who, if unnoticed, grew perversely dumb j 
Hay, different talents would their envy raise; 
IMets have sicken'd at a dancer’s praise ; 
And one, the happiest writer of his tune. 
Grew pale at hearing Keynclds was sublime ; 
That Kutiand’s duchess wore a heavenly 
smile— 

And I, said he, n^Ieetcl all the white 1 
* A waspish tribe are these, on gilded wings, 
Humming their lays, uul brandishing dieir 
stings ; 

And thus they move their friends and foes 
among, 

Fzepiatcd for soothing or satiric song. 

< U«Mr m«, my boy ; tbon bast a virtuous 

mlad— 

Hut be thy virinas of tim sober kind ; 


Be not a Quixote, ever up in arms 
To give the guilty and the great alarms : 

If never heeded, thy attack is vain ; 

And if they heed thee, they’ll attack again ; 
Then too in striking at that heedless rate, 
Thou in an instant may’st decide tliy fate. 

‘ Leave admonition — lot the vicar gfvo 
Kniea how the nobles of his flock should live : 
Nor take tliat simple fancy to thy brain, 
That lliou coast cure tliesviekcd and the vain. 
‘Our Pope, lliey say, onco entertain’d the 
whim, 

Who fear’ll not (lod should bn afraid of him ; 
But grant I hey fear’d him, Was it further said, 
That he reform’d the Iicarts ho made afraid ? 
Did. Chartres mend ? Ward, Waters, and a 
score 

Of flagrant felons, with bis floggings sore ? 
Was Cibber silenced ? No : with vigour 
blass’d, 

.ind brazen front, lialf earnest, half in jest. 
He dnred the bard to battle, and was seen 
In all his glory match'd with Pope and spleen; 
Hinuielf he si ripp’d, the harder blow to hit, 
Then boldly m.itoh’d liis ribaldry with wit ; 
The poet’s conquest Truth and Time proclaim, 
But yet llio battle hurt his peace and fame. 
‘Strive not too much for favour ; seem at 
ease, 

And rather pleased thyself, than bent to 
please : 

Upon thy lord with docent care attend, 
Butnot too near ; thou canst not bo a friend; 
And favourite bo not, 'tis a dangerous post— 
Is gain’d by labour, and by fortune lost : 

I Talents like thine may make a man approved , 
But other talents trusted and beloved. 

Look round, my son, and thou wilt early see 
The kind of man thou art not form’d to be. 

‘The real favourites of the great ore tliey 
Who to their views and wants attention pay, 
And pay it over ; who, with nil their skill. 
Dive to the heart, and ieam tho secret will; 
If that be vicious, soon can they provide 
Tho favourite ill, and o’er tho soul preside ; 
For vice is weaknesi, and the art’tul know 
Their power increases as the passions grow; 
It indolent the pupil, hard their task ; 

Such minds will ever for amusement a.sk ; 
And great the labour i tor a man to ehOoso 
Objects for one whom nothing can amuse ; 
For ere those objects can the soul delight. 
They must to joy tho soul hetaeU excite ; 
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Tiioroforo il is, this patient, iralchlul kind 
With gentle friction stir the drowsy mind : 
Fix’d on Uicir end, with caution they proceed, 
And soiuetimes give, and sometimes take the 
lead ; 

Will now a hint convc]', and then retire. 

And let the spark awoke the lingering lire ; 
Or seek now joys and liveiicr pleasures bring. 
To give tile jaded sense a qiiiek'ning spring. 

‘These arts, indced,iny son ]mislnutpur.sue ; 
Nor must he quarrel with the tiibe that do : 
H is not safe anuthcr’s crimes to know. 

Nor i.s it wise our proper worth to show : - 
“ JI} lord,” you say, " eng.iged me tor lliul 
worth ; ” — 

True, and preserve it ready to come tortli : 

If question’d, fairly answer--nnd that done, 
Shrink buck, he silent, and thy father’s sun ; 
For they wlio Oouht thy laleuts scorn thy 
boast, 

Hut (hey who grant tlieni will dislike thee 
must ; 

Observe the prudent j they in silence sit, 
Ttispluy no learning, and allcet no wit ; 

They hazard nothing, nothing they assume. 
But know the useful art of nrtiny duiui. 

Yet to their eyes each varying look aiqicars. 
And every word finds entrance at their ears. 

< Thou art religion’s advocate — take heed, 
Hurl not the cause, thy pleasure ’tis to plead ; 
With wine before thee, and with wits beside, 
1)0 not in strength of leas’ning powers eon Ode; 
What seems to thee convincing, certain, plain. 
They will deny, and dare thee to maintain ; 
And thus will triumph o’er thy eager youth, 
Whilu thou wilt grieve (or so disgracing truth. 
• With pain I’ve seen, these wrangling wits 
among, 

Faith’aweakdofendcrs,pa3slonato and young; 
Weak tliou art not, yet not enough on guard, 
Where wit and humour keep their watch and 
ward: 

Men gay and noisy will o’erwholm thy sense, 
Thenloudly laugh at Truth’s and thy expense; 
While the kind ladies will do all they con 
To check their mirth, and cry, ” The snail 
j/otiny man.'” 

‘ I'indence, my boy, forbids tliee to com- 
mend 

Tins camie or party of tliy noble trieud ; 
What arc his praises wortli, who must he 
known 

To take a patron’s maxims for his own V 


When ladies sing, or in thy presence play. 

Do not, dear John, in rapUire melt away ; 
’Tis not thy part, tliere will be list’ncrs round, 
To cry divine.' and dote upon the sound ; 
Itemember loo, that though the poor l)avo 
ears. 

They take nut in the music of tlic spliercs ; 
They must not feel the warble and the tlirill, 
Or he diHsolvi'd in ecstacy at will ; 
llcsido, ’tis freedom in a youth liko thee 
To drop his awe, and deal in ecstacy ! 

■ In silent rase, at least in silence, dine. 

Nor one opinion slurl of food or wine : 

Than know’st that all the science lliou cunst 
boast 

Is of thy fatlier’s simple boil'd and roast ; 
Nor always these ; he sumetiines saved bis 
cash, 

By intcilinear rla\s of frugal bash ; 

Wine liadst thou seldom ; wiltthoubesos'uili 
•Is to decide on claret or champagne ? 

Dost then from me derive this taste sublime, 
Wlio ordered port Uic dozen at a time ? 
When (every glass held precious in our eyes) 
Wc judged the value by the bottle’s size : 
Then never merit for thy praise assume. 

Its worth well knows each servant in the room. 

‘Ilardiboy, ttiy task, tosteeitby way among 
Thai servile, supple, shrewd , insidious throng; 
Who look upon thee as of doubtful race, 

An interloper, one who wonts a place : 
Freedom with these let thy free soul condemn, 
Kor with thy heart’s concerns associate them. 

‘Of all be cautious — but be most afraid 
Of the pale charms that grace my lady's maid; 
Of those sweet dimples, of that fraudful eye, 
Tho frequent glance design’d for thee to spy ; 
The soft bewitching look, tho fond bewailing 
sigh : 

Lot others frown and onvy ; she the while 
(Insidious syren !) will demurely smile ; 

And for her gentle purpose, every day 
Inquire thy wants, and meet thee in thy way ; 
iibe has her blandishments, and Uiougli so 
weak, 

Her person pleusc.s, and her actions speak ; 
At first her folly may her aim defeat ; 

But kindness shoivn at length will kindness 
meet ; 

Have .some oilendcd t them will she disdain, 
.Vnd, (or thy sake, uontempt and pity feign ; 
8be bates the vulgar, she admires to look 
On woods and gto ves, and doles upon a book ; 
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Let bet ouce aeo thee on bet featuica dwell, 
ilnd beat one sigh, then liberty farewell. 

‘ But, John, remember we cannot maintain 
A poor, proud girl, extravagant and vain. 

• Doubt much of friendship : shouldat thou 

find a friend 

Fleoard to udvKe thee, anxious to commond ; 
Should ho the pr,iisr.s ho had heard report. 
And confidence (in thee confiding) court ; 
Mueli of neglectful patrons should he say. 
And then exclaim—" How long must merit 
sluy I ” 

Thou show how high thy modest hopes may 
stretch. 

And point to stations tar boyond thy reach ; 
Let such designer, by tiiy conduct, ace 
(Uivil and cool) he makes no dupe of liiee ; 
And he will quit thee, os a man too wise 
For him to ruin first, and then despise. 

* Such are thy dangers ; — ^}' 0 t, if thou canst 

steer 

Past ail the perils, all the quicksands clear, 
Then nia 3 r’st thou profit ; but if storms pre- 
vail. 

If foes beset Uiec, if thy spirits fail,— 

No more of winds or waters be the sport. 

But in thy father’s mansion find a port.’ 

Our poet read. — ' It is in truth,' said he, 

< Correct in part, but what is fin's to me 7 
I love a fooUsh Abigail t in base 
And sordid office 1 fear not such disgrace ; 
Am Iso blind?’ 'Orthouwouldstsi^y see 
That lady’s fall, if she should stoop to thee ! ’ 
’The cases difler.’ ‘True! for what sur- 
prise 

Could thy marriage with the maid arise 7 

But through Uie island would tho shame he 
spread. 

Should the fait mistress deign with thee to 
wed.’ 

John saw not tUs ; and many a week had 

nasa'^ 

fThile the vedn heauty held her victim last ; 
The noble friend atiB condescension show’d. 
And, as before, with pniisep overflow’d ; 

But his grave lady took b sifent view 
Of nit that pass’d, and smiling, pitied too. 

, , Cold grew the tqggy mom, ^ day was 
‘ ’’ brief, 

on ihe ohotty bung ibe edmson leaf ; 
i^dow dwelt avoir on the hetbt tbewooda 
'JtoKra odib atRKtg blasts, with mighty 
showw^thwoHids; 


All green was vanish’d, save 01 pine and yew, 
That still display’d their melancholy huo ; 
Save tho groen holly with its berries red. 

And the green moss &ato’er the gravel spread. 

To public views my lord must soon attend; 
And soon tho ladies— would they leave their 
friend 7 

Tho time was fix’d— approach’d — was near- 
was come ; 

The trying time that fill’d bis soul with gloom: 
Thoughtful our poet in the morning rose. 
And cried, ‘ One hour my fortune will disclose ; 
Terrific hour ! from thee have 1 to date 
I.ifc’.s loftier views, or iiiy degraded state ; 
For now to be wbat I have been before 
Is so to fall, that I can rise no more.’ 

The morning meal was past, and all around 
The mansion rang with each discordant sound; 
Haste was in every fool, and every look 
Tho (rav’IIer’s joy for London-journey spoke : 
Not so out youth ; whose feelings, at the noise 
Of preparation, had no touch of joys ; 

Ho pensive stood, and saw each carriage 
drawn, 

With lackeys mounted, ready on the lawn : 
The ladies came ; and John in terror threw 
One painful glance, and then his eyes with- 
drew ; 

Not with such speed, hut he in other eyes 
With anguish read — ‘ I pity but despise — 
Unhappy boy I presumptuous scribbler I — 
you 

To dream such dreonis ! — be sober, and 
adieu ! ’ 

Then came the noble friend — ‘ And will my 
lord 

I Vouchsafe no comfort 7 drop no soothing 
word 7 

Yes, be must speak : ’ be speaks, ‘ My good 
young friend, 

You know my views ; upon my care depend ; 
My hearty thanks to your good father pay. 
And be a student. — Harry, drive away.’ 

Stillness reign’d all around ; of late so full 
The busy scene, descried now and dull ; 
Stem is bis nature who forbears to feel 
Gloom o’er his spirits on such trials steal ; 
Most keenly felt our poet as he went 
Prom room to room witliout a fix’d intent; 

' And here,’ ha thought, * I was caress'd ; 
admired 

Were here my songs; she smiled, and I 
aspired: 
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The change how grievous 1 ’ As he mused, 
a dame 

Bus; and xieevish lo her duties came ; 

Aside the tables and the chairs she drew. 
And sang and mutter’d in the poet’s view : — 

< This was her fortune ; here the; leave the 

poor; 

Enjoy themselves, and think of us no more ; 
1 had a x>comise ’ — licro his pride and shame 
Urged him lo Oy from this familiar diune ; 
lie gave one farewell look, and by a coach 
llcach’d his own iiiunsion at tlie niglit's 
npjiroach. 

llis father mol him with an anxious aii, 
Heard his sud tale, and check’d what hcem’d 
despair ; 

Iloxie was in him corrected, but alive; 

My lord would something fur a friend con- 
trive ; 

His word was pledged ; our hero's feverish 
mind 

Admitted this, and half his grief resign’d : 
But when three months had fled, and every 
day 

Drew from the sickening hopes their strength 
away, 

The youth became abstracted, pensive, dull ; 
He utter’d nothing, though his heart w ns full ; 
Teased by inquiring words and anxious looks. 
And all forgetful of his muse and books ; 
Awake ho mourn’d, but in his sleep perceived 
A lovely vision that bis pain relieved : 

His soul transported, hail’d the happy scat, 
Whoro once his pleastue was so pure and 
swcot; 

Where joys departed came in blissful view. 
Till reason waked, and not a Joy he knew. 

Questaons now vex’d bis spirit, most from 
those 

Who are called friends, because they are not 
foes; 

‘ John 1 ' they would say ; he, starting, 
turn’d around ; 

* J'abn 1 ’ there was something shocking in 
the sound ; 

III brook’d ho then the pert familiar phrase, 
The untaught freedom, and tb’ inquiring gaze : 
Much was his temper touch’d, his spleen 
provoked. 

When ask’d how ladies talk’d, or walk’d, or 
look’d ? 

< Vl'hat said my lord of politics ? how spent 
He there his time ? and was he glad he went ? ’ 


At length a letter came, both cool and brief. 
But still it g.ive the burtlien’d heart relief ; 
Though not inspired by lofty hopes, the youth 
Placed much reliance on Lord Frederick’s 
truth ; 

Sununon’d to town, he thought the visit one 
Whore something fair and friendly would be 
dune ; 

Allhougli he judged not, as before his fall, 
When all was love and promise at tlio hail. 

Arrived in low n, he early sought to know 
The fain sueli dubious friendsbix) would 
bestow ; 

At a lull building tiembling be appi-ar’d, 
And his liiw mp si us indistinctly heard ; 

A well-Liioun seiiMiit came — ‘ A while,’ 
said he, 

‘ Bo pleased lo wail ; iiij loia lias company.’ 

Alone uur lieio .sate ; Ihu news in hand, 
Which though ho read, ho could not under- 
stand : 

I Cold was the day ; in days so cold as these 
i There needs a lire, where minds and bodies 
freeze ; 

The vaist luid echoing room, the polish’d grate, 
The crimson chairs, the sideboard with its 
plate ; 

The splendid sofa, which, though made for 
rest. 

He then had thought it freedom to have 
press’d ; 

The shining tahlcs, curiously inlaid, 

Were all in comfortless iitoud style disx>lay’d ; 
And to the troubled feelings terror gave. 
That made tbc once-dear friend, the sick’ning 
slave. 

* Was he forgotten ? ’ Thrice upon bis oar 
Struck the loud clock, yet no reUef was near ; 
Each rattling carriage, and each thundering 
stroke 

On the loud door, the dream of fancy broke ; 
Oft as a servant ebuneed the way to come, 

‘ Brings be a message ? ’ no ! be pass’d the 
room: 

At length 'tis ceriain ; ‘ .Sir, you will attend 
At twelve on ’I'hursduy ! ’ Tims the day bad 
end. 

'Vex’d by these tedious hours of needless 
pain, 

John loft tlie noble mansion with disdain ; 
For there was something in that still, cold 
Iilace, 

Tiiat seem’d to llirenten and portend disgrace. 
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f uiiulual again the modest rap declared 
The youth attuiided ; then was all ijrepared ; 
For the sani'* servant, by his lord’s command, 
A paper offer’d to his trembling hand ; 

‘ No more ! ' ho cried ; ‘ disdains ho to afford 
One kind expression, one consoling woixl ? ’ 
With troubled spirit he beg.ui to road 
Tiiat ‘ In the ehurcli niy lord could not 
succeed j ’ 

Who had ‘ to peers of either kind applied. 
And was with dignity and grace denied ; 
While his own livings svero by men possess’d. 
Not likely in their chancels yet to rest ; 

And therefore, all things weigh’d (as he, my 
lord, 

Uail done nuturoly, and he pledged his 
word). 

Wisdom it scorn’d for John to turn his view 
To busier scenes, and bid the church adieu 1 ’ 
Here grieved the youth j he felt his father’s 
pride 

Must with his own be shock’d and mortified ; 
But when he found his future comforts placed 
Whereheitdas! conceived himself disgraced — 
£n some appointment on the London quays, 
ne bade farewell to lionour and to ease ; 

His spirit (ell, and, from that hour assured 
How vain bis dreams, ha suffer'd and was 
cured. 


Our poet hurried on, with wish to Sy 
From ail mankind, to ba conceal’d, and die. 
Alas t what hopes, what high romantic views 
Did that one visit to the soul inCu.se, 

WUieh cherish’d with such love, 'twas svorse 
than death to lose ! 

kttill ha would strive, though painful was the 
HtrUc, 

To walk in this appointed road of life ; 

On these low duties duteous he would wait, 
And patient bear tha angiush of his (ate. 
Tbanka to tha patron, but of coldest kind, 
Kxptess'd the sadness of tho poet’s mind ; 
Whose heavy hours were pass’d trith busy 
men. 

In the dull practice of th’ official pen i 
Who to superiors must in tinu impart 
(Tha ciwlont this) ids progress in their arl : 
Bub so had fitlef oii his (lerception wrought, 
That off unlieeded ware tlie duties taught; 
Nh wiawots gave ha whan his trUd came, 

Iw i^tood, hut suffarlng wiOiont shame ; 
Aiu) they ahaewed that woMa severe or kind 
i> tijiaidaiio ifupteaaiOR on bis wmmded mind ; 


For ail perceived from whence his fiulurorose, 
Some grief whoso cause he deign’d not to 
disclose. 

A soul averse from scenes and works so new, 
Fear ever .slirinking from I he vulgar crew ; 
Uislasla lor caeb nicrhanic Jaw and rule, 
Thoughts oi past honour and a patron cool ; 
A grieving parent, and a feeling mind, 

Timid and ardent, lender and refined ; 

These all with mighty force the youth assail’d. 
Till ills soul fainted, and his reason fail’d ; 
When this was known, and some debate arose 
How they who saw it should llio foot dibclose, 
He found their purpose, and in terror fled 
From unseen kindness, with mistaken dread. 

Meantime the parent was distress’d to And 
Uis son no longer for a priest design’d j 
Out still ho g.un’d some comfort by the news 
Of John’s promotion, though with humbler 
views : 

Fur Im conceived that in no distant time 
The boy would learn to scramble and to 
dlmb ; 

Ha Ultlc thought a son, his hope and pride, 
His favour’d boy, was now a home denied ( 
Tes ! while the parent was intent to trace 
How men in office climb from place to place, 
By day, by night, o’er moor and heath and 
hill, 

Roved tho sad youth, with cver-clionging will. 
Of every aid bereft, exposed to every ill. 

Thus as he sale, absorb’d in all tho care 
And all the iiopc Uiat anxious fathers share, 
A friend abruptly to his presence brought. 
With trembling band, the subject of his 
thought ; 

Whom ho hod found aUlicted and subdued 
By hunger, sorrow, cold, and solitude. 

Sdent be enter’d the forgotten room, 

I As ghostly forms may be conceived to come ; 
With sorrow-shrunken face and hair upright. 
He look’d dismay, neglect, despair, affri^it; 
But, dead to comfort, and on misery thrown. 
His parent’s loss he felt not, nor his own. 
The good man, struck with horror, cried 
aloud, 

And drew around him an astonish’d crowd ; 
Tim sons and servants to tho father ran. 

To share the feelings of tho grieved old man. 
‘ Our brother, speak ! * they all exclaim'd j 
• explain. 

Tliy grief, Ihy suffering ; ’—hut they ask’d 
in vain J ' 
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The friend told aU be know ; and all was 
known, 

Save the sad causes whence the ills had grown : 
But, if obscure the cause, they all agreed 
From rest and kindness must the cure pro- 
ceed; 

And he was cured; for quiet, love, and care, 
Strove wito the gloom, and broke on the 
despair ; 

Yet slow their progress, and, os vapoino move 
Denso and reluctant from the wintry grove ; 
All is confusion till the morning light 
Gives the dim scene obscurely to the sight ; 
More and yet more defined the trunks appear, 
Till tho wild prospect stands distinct and 
clear ; — 

So the dark mind of our young iioet grew 
near and sedate; the dreadful mist with- 
drew ; 

And he resembled that bleak wintry scene, 
riad, though unclouded ; dismal, though 
serene. 

At times he utter’d, ‘ What a dream was 
mine I 

And what a prospect I glorious and divine 1 
Ob 1 in that room, and on that night to 
see 

Those looks, that sweetness beaming all on 
mo ; 

That syren-flattery— and to send me then. 
Hope-raised and soften’d, to those heartless 
men; 

That dark-brow'd stern director, pleased to 
show 

Knowledge of subjects, I disdain’d to know ; 
Oold and controlling— but ’tis gone, ’lis past ; 
t hod ray trial, and have peace at last.’ 

How grew the youth resign’d ; bo bade 
adieu 

To ail that hope, to all that fancy drew ; 

Ills frame was languid, and the hectic heat 
Flush’d on his pallid face, and countless heat 
The guick’ning xmlse, and faint the limhs tliat 
bore 

Tho slender form that soon would breathe no 
mote. 

Then hope of holy kind the soul sustain’d. 
And not alhigetiug thought of earth remain’d; 
Kow Heaven had all, and ho could smile at 
love. 

And the wild sallies of his youtli reprove ; 
Then could he dwell upon the tempting days 
Thepfoud aspiring thought, the partial praise! 


Yiotorious now, his worldly 'riews were closed, 
And on the bed of death the youth reposed. 

The father grieved — ^but as the poet’s heart 
Was all unfitted for his earthly part ; 

As, he conceived, some other haughty fair 
Would, had be lived, have led him to despair ; 
As, with this fear, the silent grave shut out 
All feverish hope, and all tormenting doubt ; 
While tho strong faith the pious youth 
po.ssc8s’d, 

His hopcB enlivening, gave Ids sorrows rest; 
Soothed by these tlioughts, he felt a mournful 
joy 

For his aspiring and devoted boy. 

Meantime ihenews through various channels 
spread, 

Tho youth, onee favour’d with such praise, 
Was dead : 

• Emma,' the lady cried, ‘ my words attend, 
Your syren-smiles have kill’d your humble 
friend ; 

The liope y ou raised can now delude no more, 
Hoi channs, that once inspired, can now 
restore.’ 

Faint svas the flush of anger and of shame. 
That o’er the cheek of conscious beauty came i 
‘ You censure not,’ she said, ‘ the sun’s bright 
rays. 

When fools imprudent dare the dangerous 

ease ; 

And should a stripling look till he were blind, 
You would not justly coll the light un- 
kind : 

But is he dead ? and am I to suppose 
The power of poison in such looks as those 
She spoke, and, pointing to the mirror, cost 
A pleased gay glance, and curtsied as she 
pass’d. 

My lord, to whom the poet’s fate was told, 
Was much affeetod, for a man so cold : 

‘ Dead I ’ said his lordship, ' run distracted, 
mad ! 

Upon my soul I’m sorry tor the lad ; 
jlnd now, no doubt, th’ obliging world will say 
That my liaish usage help’d him on his Why : 
What ! T suppose, I should have mused his 
muse, 

And with clionipagno have brighten’d up his 
views ; 

Then hod he made me famed my wliole life 
long, 

And stunn’d my oats with gratitude aridi' 
song. 
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Still should the lather hear that I regret ^ 

Ourlointmiafortuae— Yes! I'llnotlorgot. 

Thus they !— The lather Whis grave con- 

The eon he loved, and his last duties ^id. 

' Tliece lies my boy,’ he cried, ‘ of care 
bereft. 

And, Heav’n be praised, I’ve not a genius 
left: 


No one among ye, eons ! is doom’d to live 
On high-raised hopes of what the great may 
give; 

None, with exalted views and fortunes mean, 
To dU in anguish, or to live in spleen : 

Your pious brotlier soon escaped the strife 
Of such contention, but it cost his life ; 

You then, my sons, upon yourselves depend, 
And in your own esertions find the friend.’ 
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Yi's, faith, it is my cousin’s duty to make 
isurlsy, and say, ‘ Father, ,is it please you i 
hut yet for all that, cuusin, let Imii be u Inuid- 
aome foilow, or else mute another eurtsy, 
and say, * Father, as it please me. 

iliteh Ado otout tiotliau], .Vet n, Stone 1. 

He cannot flitter, he ! 

An honest mind and plain — he must speak 

truth. , . o 

King Lfar, Act ii, .'scene 

(lod hath given you one face, .uid you 
make yourselvoi anoth'-r; you jig, you 
amble, and von lidi imd you mok-naino (lOd s 
otaatnres, and wake your uantonness your 

ignorance. Uawltl, -tot iii, Scene 1. 

tVhat firs is in mine ears? Can this bo true? 
fttand I condemn’d for pride and scorn so 
much? „ 

ilvek Ado aiottl -Vo/ihajr, Act lu. Scene 1. 


UsAvc donas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire, 

Wsssixfeothigh,and look’d sixinchesliigher; 

Ererat, morose, determined, solemn, slow, 

Who knew the man, could never cease to 
know; 

His faithful .spouse, when Jonas was not by. 

Had a firm presence and a steady eye ; 

But with her husband droiip'd her look and 
tone^ 

And Jonas tulod untiuestion’d and alone. 

He read, and oft would quote the sacred 
words, 

Bow pious husbands of their wires were 
lords; 

9anh oallbd Abraham lord i and who could 
b«t 

a^ester men than he ? 


They had one daughter, and this favourite 

child 

Had oft the taHier of his spleen beguiled ; 
Soothed by attention from her early years, 
Sbo gain’d ell wishes by her smiles or tears : 
But Sybil then was in that playful tmie, 
tVhen contradiction is not held a crime ; 
When parents yield their children idle praise 
For laiilts corrected in their after days. 

Peace in the sober houae of Jonas dwelt, 
Where each his duly and his station fell ! 

Yet not that poaco some favour’d mortals find, 

I In equal views and harmony of mind ; 

' Not the soft peace tliat blesses those rrho lore, 
ttTiere all svith one consent in union move i 
But it was that whieli one superior wjll 
Commands, by making all interiors still ; 

YlTio bide all murmurs, nil objections cease. 
And with imperious voice announces— Peace ! 

They were, to wit, a remnant of that crew, 
Who, ns their foes maintain, their sovereign 
slow ; 

An independent race, precise, correct, 

Who ever married in the kindred scot : 

No son or daughter of thoir order wed 
A friend to England's king who lost his head i 
Cromwell was still their saint, and when they 
met. 

They mourn’d tliat saints* were not our rulers 
yet. 

Fix’d were their habits; they arose betimes, 
Then pruy’d their hour, and sang thoir party- 
rhymes t 

Their meals were plenteous, regular, and plom; 
The trade of Jonas brought him constantgain; 




’ appollfttion fa here not naed Ironically, 
1 noT vJth malignity 5 but it is taken jncnrcly to 
dol^gnato amoiosoly aevout Jieoplo, ^tn pem<* 
i yiv skistority of fimnnoiSs 
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Vondor of hops and malt, of coals and corn — 
And, like his father, he was merchant born : 
Neat was their house ; each table, chair, and 
stool. 

Stood in its place, or moving moved by rule ; 
Xo lively print or picture graced the room ; 
A plain brown paper lent its dccciil gloom ; 
But here the eye, in glancing lOimd, survey’d 
A small recess that seem’d for china made ; 
Such pleasing pictures seem’d (his penctll’d 
ware. 

That few would search tor nobler objects 
there — 

Yet, turn’d by chosen triends, and there 
appeal’d 

His stern, strong features, wlioiii they all 
revered j 

For there in lofty air was seen to stand 
The hold protector of the conquer’d land ; 
Drawn in that look with sthich he wept and 
swore. 

Turn’d out tlio members, and made fast the 
door, 

Uldding the house of every knove and dione. 
Forced, Ihcugh it giiered Ills soul, to rule 
alone. 

The stern still smile each fiicnd appioving 
gave, ; 

Then turn’d the view, and all again were 
grave. 

There stood a clock, though smalt the 
osvner’b need. 

For habit told ss hen all things should proceed ; 
Few their amusements, hut si hen friends 
appear’d. 

They with the world’s distress their spirits 
cheer’d ; 

The nation’s guilt, that would notlong eudm'o 
The reign of men so iiindp.st and so pure : 
Their town was large, and seldom pass'd aday 
But some had fail’d, and others gone astray ; 
Clerks had absconded, wives eloped, gtrls flown 
To (Tcctiin-dreen, oi sons rebellious grown ; 
Quarrels und fires arose ; — and it was plain 
Xlie times were bad ; the saints had ceased 
to reign ! 

A tew yet lived to languish and to mourn 
For good old niannots never to return. 

Jonas had sisters, and ol these was one 
'IVho lost a husband and an only son : 
Twelve months her sables she in sorrow w oi'e. 
And mount’d so long that she could mount 
no more. 
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Distant from Jonas, and from all her race, 
She now resided in a lively place; 

There, by the sect unseen, at whistshe play’d. 
Nor was of churchmen or their church afraid ; 
If much of this the graver brother hoard. 

He something censured, but he little fear’d ; 
Ho knew her rich and hugat ; for the rest. 
He felt no coic, or, if he felt, sufipress’d ; 
Nor for companion when she ask’d her niece, 
Ilod he suspicions that disturb’d his peaco ; 
Frugal and rich, these virtues as a chaini 
i Preserved the thoughtful man from nil alarm : 
An infant yet, she soon would home retuin, 
Xor stay the maiiiiprs of the world to learn ; 
AtcAntime his boys would all his care engross. 
And be his coinfurls if he felt the loss. 

ThesprighlIyiSy1>il,plciihed anduncoiifiiied. 
Felt the pure ytleahute of the up'ning mind: 
All here w as gay and chceTful — all at home 
Unvaried quiet and unruflied gloom : 

There w ere no changes, und amusements few ; 
Here, nil was varied, wonderful, and new; 
There were plain meals, plain dresses, and 
grave looks — 

Heie, gay companions and amusing books ; 
And the y oung beauty soon began to taste 
The light vocations of the scene she graced. 

A man of business feels it as a crime 
Oil calls domestic to consume his time ; 

Yet this grave man had not so cold a heart, 
But with his d.mghter he w a.s grieved to part ; 
And he demanded that in every year 
The aim t and niece slinuld at his house appear. 
• Y’es ! we must go, my child, and by our 
dress 

A grave conformity of mind express ; 

Must sing at meeting, and from cards refrain. 
The more t’ enjoy when wo return again,’ 
Thus spake the aunt, and the discerning 
child 

Was i)lea.scd to leaiii how talhers are beguiled. 
Her artful part the young dissembler took, 
And fiom the imvtiuu caught th’ approving 
look: 

When thrice the friends had met, e.seuseWas 
sent 

For more delay, and Jonas was eonlont j 
Till a tall maiden by her sire was seen, 

In all the bloom and beauty of sixteen ; 

He g.Bed admiring she, with visage prim, 
Glanced an arch look of gravity on him ; 

J For she was gay at hearl, but Wore disguise, 
I And stood a vestal in her father’s nycs : 
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Pure, pensive, simple, sad j the damsel’s 
heart. 

When Jonas ppaised, reproved her for the 
part ; 

For Sybil, fond of pleasure, gay and light, 

Had stiil a secret bias to the right ; 

Vain as she was— and flattery made her 
vain — 

Her simulation gave her bosom pain. 

Ag.iin return'd, the matron and the niece 
Found the late quiet gave their joy iiioreaso; 
The aunt infirm, no mote hot visits paid, 

But aUlV with her sojourn’d tho favourite 
maid. 

Letters wore sent when franks could be 
procured, 

And when they could not, silence was endured ; 
All were in health, and it they older grew, 
Itseem’d a faot that none among them knew ; 
The aunt and niece still led a pleasant life, 
And quiet days had Jonas and hia wife. 

Neat him a widow dwelt of worthy tame, 
Lika his her mannors, and her creed tbe same; 
Toe wealth her husband latt,hcr care retain’d 
For one tall youth, and widow she remain’d ; 
His love respectful, all her care repaid, 

Her wishes watch'd, and her commands 
obey’d. 

Sober he was and grave from early youth, 
Mindful of forms, but mote intent on truth; 
In a light drab he uniformly dress’d. 

And loakeetene th’ unruifisd mind espress’d; 

A hat wiUi ample verge his brows o’erspread, 
And his brown locks curl’d graceful on his 
bead ; 

Yet might observers in his speaking eye 
Soma observation, some aeuteness spy ; 

'The friendly thought it keen, the treacherous 
deem’d it sly; 

Yet not a ctirao co\^ foe or friend detect, 
His actions all were, like his speech, cortset; 
And they who jsatr4 an a mind so sound, 
Upon his virtues must their laughter found ; 
Cbaate, sober, solemu, and devout Hiey named 
Him wto was thus, and not of AU ashamed. 

Hueb wore tlie virtues Jonas found in one 
In whom be wnrmly wish’d fo find a son s 
years had pass’d sineo lie lud Sybil 
seen; 

Btttsbawasdoubtlesawbatsbeoneebadbeen, 
XiAtfaly and ntdld, obedient and discteet s 
fbt pair must love wbenever Uiqy idtould 
»w«t|; 


Then ere the widow or her son should choose 
Some happier maid, he would explain his 
views ; 

Now she, like him, was politic and shrewd, 
With strong desire of lawful gain embued ; 

To all be said, sbo bow’d with much respect, 
Pleased to comply, yet seeming to reject ; 
Cool and yet eager, each admired the strongth 
Of tho opponent, and agreed at length : 

As a drawn battle sbowa to each a force. 
Powerful os his, he honours it of course ; 

Bo in those neighbours, ouch the power 
discern’d. 

And gave the praise that waa to cochretum’d. 

Jonasnow ask’d hia daughter — audtheaunt, 
Though loth to lose -her, was obliged to 
grant : — 

But would not Sybil to tbe matron cling, 
And fear to leave the shelter of her wing ? 

No I in ibo young there lives aloveof change, 
And to toe easy they prefer toe strange i 
Then too the joys she once pursued with zeal, 
From whist and visits sprung, she ceased to 
feel; 

When with the matrons Sybil first sal down, 
To out for partners and to stake her crown, 
This to the youthful maid preferment seem’d, 
Who thought what woman she was then 
esteem’d ; 

But in few years, when sbepercolyod, mdoed, 
Tho real woman to the girl succeed. 

No longer tricks and honours fill’d hot mind. 
But otoei feelings, not so well defined ; 

She then reluctant grew, and thought it hard. 
To sit and ponder o’er an ugly cord ; 

Rather tbe nut-tree shade the nymph 
preferr’d, 

Pleased with tbe pensive gloom and evening 
bind ; 

Thither, from company rotirod, she took 
The silent walk, or read tho fav’rito book. 

The father’s letter, sudden, short, and kind, 
Awaked her wandor,and disturb’d her mind ; 
She found new dreams upon her fancy seise, 
Wild roving thoughts and endless reveries : 
Tbe parting came;— and when the aunt 
perceived 

Tbe tears of Sybil, end bow much she 
grieved — 

To love for her that tender grief she laid, 
That various, soft, contending pasrionsmade. 

When Sybil rested in her tatlieria arms, 
Bis pride etulted to. a daughter's charms ; 
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A maid accomplish’d he \raa pleased to find, 
Noi seem’d the form more lovely than the 
mind : 

But when the dt of pride and fondness fled, 
He saw his judgment by his hopes misled ; 
High were the lady’s spirits, for more free 
Ifermodeof speaking thana maid’s should be ; 
Too much, os Jones thought, she seem’d to 
know. 

And all her knowledge was disposed to show; 
'Too gaylier dress, iike thoiiswbo idiydolo 
On a } 0 ung coxcomb, or a coxcomb’s coat; 
In foolish spirits when our friends appear, 
And vainly grave when not a man is near.’ 

Tims Jonas, adding to his sorrow blame. 
And terms disdainful to his sister’s name ; — 

■ The sinful wretch has by her arts defiled 
Tile ductile spirit of my darling child.’ 

‘The midd is virtuous,’ said the dame — 
Quoth he, 

' Let her give proof, by acting virtuously : 

Is it in gaping when the elders pray ? 

In reading nonsense half a summer’s day? 

In those mock forms that she delights to trace. 
Or her loud laughs in Hezefciah’s face ? 

She— 0 Susannah I— to the world belongs; 
She lores tlie follies of its idle throngs. 

And reads soft talcs of love, and sings love’s 
soft’ning songs. 

But, 08 our friend is yet delay’d in to™, 

IVe must prepare her till the youth comes 
down; 

You shall advise the maiden ; I wiU threat; 
Her fears and hopes may yield us comfort 
yet.’ 

Now the grave father took the loss aside. 
Demanding sternly, ‘TVilt thou be a bride ? ’ 
ribe answer’d, calling up an air sedate, 

' I have not vow’d against (he holy state.' 

‘ No folly, Sybil,’ said tho parent; ‘ know 
What to their parents virtuous maidens owe: 
A wortliy, wealthy youth, whom I opprove. 
Must tliou prepare to honour and to love. 
Formal to thee his air and dress may seem, 
But the good youth is worthy of esteem ; 
Shouldst thou with rudeness treat him ; of 
disdain 

Should he with justice or of slight complain. 
Or of one taunting speech give certain proof, 
flirl 1 I reject thee from my sober roof.' 

*My aunt,’ said Sybil, * will with pride 
protect 

One whom a father can for this reject; 


Nor shall a formal, rigid, soul-less hoy 
My manners alter, or my views destroy t ' 
Jonas then lifted up hands on high. 
And utt’ring aomethmg ’twixt a groan and 
sigh. 

Left tho determined maid, her doubtful 
mother by, 

‘ Hear me,’ she said; ‘ inclino thy heart, 
my child. 

And fix thy fancy on a man so mild : 

Thy father, Sybil, never could bo moved 
By one who loved him, or by one he loved. 
Union like ours is but a bargain made 
By slave and tyrant — he will be obey’d ; 
Then calls tho guiet, comfort — but thy youth 
Is mild by nature, and as frank as truth,’ 

' But will he love ? ’ said Sybil ; ' I am told 
That these mild creatures are by nature cold.’ 

' Alas I ’ Ihematron answ ci’d, ' much Idroad 
That dangerous love by which the young are 
led I 

That love is earthy ; you tho Creature prise, 
And trust your feelings end believe your oyesi 
Can eyes and feelings inward worth descry ? 
No t my fob daughter, on our choice rely I 
Your love, like (hat display’d upon the stage, 
Indulged is folly, and opposed is rage ; — 
More prudent love our sober couples sbOAV, 
All that to mortal beings, mortals owe ; 

All Besli is gross — before you give a heart, 
Bemember, Sybil, that in death you pert ; 
And should your husband die before your love, 
Wbat needless anguish must a widow prove ! 
Not my fah child, lot all such visions cease ; 
Yield but esteem, and only try for peace.’ 

‘ I must be lov^,’ said Sybil ; ‘ Imust see 
The man in terrors who aspires to me ; 

At my forbidding fro™, bis heart must ache. 
His tongue must falter, and bis frame must 
shake : 

And if I grant him at my feet to kneel, 
What trembling, fearful pleasure musthe feel ; 
Nay, aucb the raptures that my smiles inspire. 
That lesson’s self must for a time retire.’ 

‘ Alas ! far good Josiali,' said the dame, 
‘These svicked thoughts wouldBtt hlsaoulwitb 
shame ; 

He knei‘l and tremble at a thing of dust t 
He cannot, child s ’—the child replied, ‘He 
must,’ 

They ceased ; the matron left her with a 
'frown; 

So Jonas met herwhen Ihe youth came down; 
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‘ BehoW,’ said Vic, ‘ VViy lirtnto spouse aViteidu ; 
Receive liim, daughter, as the best of friends ; 
Observe, resiieet him— humble be each word, 
That \vetoomc.s homo thy husband and thy 
lonl.’ 

Forowum’d, thought .Sybil, with a bitter 
smile, 

I shall prepare my manner and my style. 

Kro yet Jotiiah enter’d on his task, 

The father met him — ‘ Deign (o wear a mask 
A few dull d.ays, Josiah — but a few — 

It is our duty, and the so-s’s due ; 

I wore it once, and every grateful wife 
Repays it with obedienco through her life : 
Havu no regard to .Sybil's dress, have noiio 
To her pert language, to her flippant tone : 
llnncefotward thou shall rule unquestioned 
and alone ; 

And she thy pleasure in thy looks shall seek — 
How she aliall dress, and whether she may 
speak.’ 

A sober smile return’d the youth, and said, 

* Oon I cause fear, who am myself afraid ? ’ 
Sybil, meantime, sat thouglitfuliiiher room. 
And often wonder’d — ‘ Will the creature 
come ? 

loathing shall tempt, shall force me to bestow 
My hand upon him— yet I wish to know.’ 

The door unclosed, and she taelield her sire 
head in the youth, then hasten to retire ; 

‘ Daughter, my friend — my daughter, friend ’ 
— he cried, 

Ami gave a meaning look, and stepp’d aside ; 
Ttot look contain’d a mingled threat and 
pteyer, 

« Do take him, child — offend him, it you daro.’ 

Thecouplegazed — werosilent, and themaid 
Hook’d in. bis face, to make the man afreud ; 
The men, unmoved, upon the maiden cast 
A steady view — so salutation pass’d : 

But in this instant .Sybil’s eye had seen 
The tail iait person, and the still staid mien ; 
The glow that tenip'ranre o'er the cheek had 
sptea^, 

Where the soft down half veil'd the purest 

And the serene deportment that proclaim’d 
A heorb unspotted, and a life unblanied : 
tken with tiiese she saw attire too plidn, 
otto bro'Kn coat, t)iough worn without 

' ; 

Thjs f<aqtPMiil.fur, something of the pride 
|hat hidlcaUa tto wealth U seems to bide; 


And luok» that wrao not, she eonceived, 
exempt 

From a proud pity, or a sly contempt. 

Josiah’s eyes h<td their employment too, 
Engaged and soften’d by so bright a view ; 

A fair and meaning face, an eye of fire. 

That check’d the bold, and made the free 
retire : 

Rut then with these ho mark’d the studied 
dress 

And lofty air, that scorn or prido express ; 
With that insidious look, that seem’d to bide 
In ail niTecled smile the scorn and pride j 
And if his mind the virgin’s meaning caught, 
lie .saw a foe srilh treacherous purpose 
fraught — 

Captivo the heart to take, and to reject it 
caught. 

.Silent they sate— thought Sybil, that he 
seeks 

.Sopiething, no doubt ; I wonder if he speaks ; 
Scarcely she wonder’d, when these accents fell 
.Slow in her car Fair m aidrn, art t lion a ell ? 

• Art thou pliysician ? ’ .she replied j * ray 

hand, 

My pulse, at le,rst, shall bo at ihy command.’ 

She Maid- and »a«', surprised, .IoRi.th kneel. 
And gave liis lips the offer’d imise to feel j 
The rosy colour rising in her cheek, 

.Seem’d that surprise unmix’d with wrath io 
speak ; 

Then atornnoi'.s she assumed, and — ‘ Doctor, 
tell. 

Thy words cannot alarm me — am I well ? ’ 

‘ Thou art,’ said he ; ‘ and yet thy dress 
so light, 

I do conceive, some danger must excite : ’ 

‘ In trhom ? ’ said Sybil, with a look demure: 

* In more,’ said he, ‘ than I expect to cure. 
1, in thy light luxuriant robe, behold 
Want nnd excess, abounding and yet cold ; 
Hrm needed, tViere display'd, in many a 

wanton fold : 

Both health and beauty, learned authors 
show,^ 

From a just medium in our clothing flow.’ 

' Froeeed, good doctor; ifsogreatmy need. 
What is thy fee ? Good doctor ! pray pro- 
ceed.’ 

' t,arge is my fee, fair lady, but 1 take 
None till some progress in my cure I make c 
Tlmuhost disease, fair maiden; thou art vain ; 
imhiii that face ait insult and disdain ; 
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Thou art onamour’d of thyself ; my art 
Can see the naughty malice of thy heart ; 
With a strong {deasure irould thy bosom 
move, 

Were I to onn tliy power, and ask thy love ; 
And auch thy beauty, damsel, that I might, 
Itut for thy pride, feel danger in tliy sight. 
And lose my present peace in dreams of vain 
delight.’ 

‘And Clin thy patients,’ .said the nymph, 

‘ iindure 

Physii! like thi.s ? and will it work n cure ? ' 

‘ Kueliismyimpe, fairdamaol ; thou, lilnd. 
Hast tne true tokens of a noble mind ; 
nut the world win.s thee, Hybil.'nnd thy joys 
Are placed in tritlea, fashions, follies, toys ; 
Thou h.sst. sough tplotisureiii tlie world aruimd, 
'rhathi thineownpurcbosomshnuld In- found: 
nid alt that svorld admire Itiee, praise and 
love, 

Could it the least of nature's pains reniove? 
Could it for errors, follies, sins atone, 

Or give thee uiunfotl, thoughtful imd alone ? 
It has, believe me, maid, no power to charm 
Thy soul from .sorrosr, or thy flesh from barm : 
Turn then, fair creature, ’from n siorld ut 
sin. 

And seek the jewel happiness within,’ 
‘Speak’st thou at meeting ? ’ said the 
uyniph ; ‘ thy speech 
Is that of mortal very prone to teach ; 

But wouldst thou, doctor, from the patient 
learn 

Thine own disea.se? — The cum is tliy con- 
cern.’ 

‘Yea, with good will.' — ‘Then know.’tisthy 
complaint, 

Tliat, for a sinner, lliou’rl too much a saint ; 
Hast too much show of the sedate and pure, 
And without cause art formal and demuro! 
Tills makes a man unsocial, impolite ; 
Odious when wrong, and insolent if right. 
Thou may’st he gooil, but why sIioiiUl good- 
ness be 

Wrapt in a garb of siieb formality ” 

Thy person well might please a damsel’s eye. 
In derent hnhit with a scarlet dye ; 

But, jewt apart — what virtue cans! Ilioii trace 
In that broad brim that hides thy sober facn ? 
Hoes that long-skirted drab, that over-uico 
And formal clothing, pros'ii a scorn of view ? 
' Then for thine accent— whnt in sound can be 
„ Sp void of grace ns dull monotony ? 
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Love has a thousand varied notes to move 
The human heart ; — thou may’st not apeak 
of love 

Till thou hast cast thy formal ways a.side, 
And those becoming youth and nature tried 
Knt till exterior freedom, spirit, ease, 

Provo it thy study and deliglit to please ; 
Not till thesp follies meet Ihy just disdain, 
hile yet thy virtues and thy woitli remain.’ 

‘ This is severe ! — Oli ! maiden, wilt not 
tlimi 

.Something fur liiihits, maimers, modes, 
allow '? ’ — 

‘ Yes ! lint allowing much, f miicli reriuire. 
In Illy lielmlf, for maiiiiera, modes, attire ! ’ 

‘ True, lovely .Syliil; and, tills point agreed, 
Let me to tliosc of greater weight proceptl ; 
Thy father ! ' — ‘N!iy,’sho quickly interposed, 
‘ Ciood doctor, here our conferenre is closed! ’ 
Tlien left the youth, who, lost in his retreat, 
Pass'd tile good matron on her garden-seat; 
His looks werp troubled, and his air, once mild 
And calm, was hurried : — ‘ Sly audacious 
child 1 ’ 

Exclaim’d the dame, ' I read what she has 
done 

In thy displeasme — Ah! the thOugbtIe.SH one; 
But yet, josiab, to my stern good man 
Speak of tbe maid as mildly os you can : 
Can you not seem to woo a little while 
The daiigbter’.s will, the father to beguile ? 
So that his wrath in time may wear away ; 
Will you preserve our pptop, .Insiab ? say/ 

* I'es 1 ray good neighbour,’ said the gentle 
youth, 

‘ Bely securely on my cate and (ruth ; 

And should Ihy comfort with my eSotf s cease. 
And onlj then — perpetual is thy peace.’ 

The dame had doubts ; she well bis virtues 
knew, 

His deeds were friendly, and his words were 
trun; 

‘ But to uddtess this vixen is a task 
He is ashamed to take, and 1 to ask.’ 

Soon as tlie father from Josiiih leam’d 
What pass’d with.'lybil.he thetruth discern’d, 
‘ He Inves,’ the man exclaim’d, ‘ he loves, ’lis 
plain, 

The thoughtless girl, and shall he love in vain ? 
.She may be stubborn, but she shall be trind. 
Born OS she is of wilfnlmsis and pride,’ 

With anger fraught, but willing topersu^e, 
Tbe wrathful father met the smiling ma(d : 
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‘ Sybil,’ said he, ‘ I long, and yet I dread 
To know thy conduct — ^hath Josiah fled ? 
And, grieved and fretted by thy scornful air, 
For his lost peace betaken him to prayer ? 
Couldst thou his pure and modest mind 
distress. 

By vile remarks upon his speech, address, 
Attire, and voice ? ‘ All this I must con- 

fess.’— 

‘ Uniiappy child 1 what labour will it cost 
To win him bark!’— *1 do not think him lost.’ 
'Courtsho then, trifler i insult and disdain ?’ — 
‘ No ! but from these he courts mo to refrain.’ 


TALE VII. THE 

.th mel for aught that I could ever read, 
CouU ever hear by tale or history, 
Thecourseof true love never did run smooth; 
But either it was different in blood, . . . 

Or else niisgraffed in respect of years, . . . 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends; ... 
Or if there were a sympathy in choice. 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it. 
Miitiimmer Nighfs Dream, Act i. Scene 1, 

OhI thou didst then ne’er love so heartily 
If thou remombei’st not the slightest folly 
T^atevei love did make thee run into. 

4s Foic Liki It, Act ii. Scene 4. 

Cry the man mercy ; love him, take his offer. 

At Xmi Like It, Act iii, Scene 5. 

To farmer AIcss, in Langar Vale, came down 
His only daughter, from her school in town ; 
A tender, timid maid I who knew not how 
To pass a pig-sty, or to face a oow t 
Smiling she emo, with petty talents graced, 
A fair complexion, and a alender waist. 

Used to spare meals, disposed in manner 
put^ 

Ber (aUier's kitchen she could ill endure ; 
Where by the steaming boot he hung^ sat. 
And laid at once a pound upon bis plate ; 
Hot from the field, her eager brother seized 
An e().ual pert, and hunger’s rage appeased ; 
Tbs sntcharged with molsturo, flail'd 
atofmd, 

And tdw offended damsel sigh’d and frown’d ; 
The eweUbig fat in huitpa eonglomerate laid, 
JM tmefit idefctws seised the loathing 
nundt 


' Then hear me, Sybil— should Josiah leave 

Thy father’s house ? ’ — ‘ My father’s child 
would grieve : ’ 

‘ That is of grace, and if he come again 

To speak of love ? ’ — ‘ I might from grief 
refrain.’ — 

‘ Then wilt thou, daughter, our design 
embrace ? ’ — 

‘ Can I resist it, if it be of grace ? ’ 

‘ Dear child I in three plain words thy mind 
express — 

Wilt thou have this good youth?’ ‘Dear 
father 1 yes.’ 


WIDOW’S TALE 

But when the men beside their station took, 
The mhidens with them, and irith these the 
cook; 

When one huge wooden bowl before them 
stood, 

Fill’d with huge balls of farinaceoussfood ; 
With bacon, mass saline, where never lean 
Beneath thp brown and bristly rhid was seen ; 
When from a single bom the parly drew 
Their copious draughts of heavy ate and new ; 
When the coarse cloth she saw, with many 
a stain. 

Soil’d by rude binds who cut and cameagain — 
She could not breathe ; but,with a heavy sigh, 
Bein’d the fair nock, and shut th’ offend^ 
eye; 

She minced the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 
And wonder’d mudi to see the creatures dine : 
When die resolved her father’s heart to move, 
If hearts of farmers were alive to love. 

She now entreated by herself to sit 
In the small parlour, if papa thought flt, 
And there to dine, to read, to work alone ; — 
‘Not’ said the former, in an angry tone; 
'These are your school-taught airs; your 
mother’s pride 

Would send you there ; but I am now your 
guide. — 

Arise betimes, our early meal prepare, 

And this despatch’d, let business be your oars; 
Look to the lasses, let there not bo one 
Who Ieohs attention, till her tasks he done ; 
In every household work your portion ttdte, 
And what youmoke not, see that others make; 
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At Insure times attend the nheel, and see 
The whit’ning web lie sprinkled on the Lea 5 
When thus employ’d, should our young 
neighbour view 

An useful lass, you may have more to do.’ 

Dreadful were these commands; but worse 
than these 

The parting hint— a farmer could not please: 
’Tis true she had without abhorrence seen 
Youn^ Harry Cart, when he was smart and 
clean ; 

But to be married — be a farmer’s wife — 

A slave I a drudge ! — she could not, for her 
life. 

With swimming eyes the 'fretful nymph 
withdrew. 

And, deeply sighing, to her chamber flew ; 
There on her knees, to Heav’n she grieving 
pray’d 

For change of prospect to a tortured maid. 

Harry, a youth whose late-departed sire 
Had left him all industrious men require, 
Baw the pale beauty — and her shape and air 
Engaged him much, and yet ho must forbear ; 

‘ For my smoll farm what can the damsel 
do?’ 

He said— then stopp’d to take another view: 

‘ Fity so sweet a lass will nothing learn 
Of household cares — for what can beauty earn 
By those small arts which they at school 
attain. 

That keep them useless, and yet make them 
. vain ? ’ 

This luckless damsel look’d the village 
round. 

To find a friend, and one was quickly found ; 
A pensive widow— whose mild air and dress 
Fleosed the sad nymph, who wish’d her soul’s 
distress 

To one so seeming kind, confiding, to con- 
fess. — 

* What lady tliat ? ’ the anxious loss 
inquired. 

Who then beheld the one she most admired: 
‘ Here,’ said the brother, ' ate no ladies seen — 
That is a widow dwelling on the green ; 

A dainty dame, who can but barely live 
On her poor pittance, yet contrives to give ; 
She happier days has known, but seems at 
ease. 

And you majr call her lady, if you please ; 
Jlut if you wish, good slater, to improve. 
You shall see twenty better worth your love. 
C». 


These Nancy met; but, spite ol all they 
taught. 

This useless widow was the one she sought ; 
The father growl’d ; but said ho knew no harm 
In such connexion that could give alarm ; 

‘ And if we thwart the trifier in her comae, 
’Tis odds against us she will take a worse.’ 
Then met the friends ; the widow heard the 
sigh 

That ask'd at once compassion and reply : — 
* Would you, my child, converse with one so 
poor. 

Yours wore the kindness— yonder is my door ; 
And, save the time that we in public pray. 
From that poor cottage I but rarely stray.’ 
There went the nymph, and made her 
strong complaints. 

Painting her wo as injured feeling paints. 

‘ Oh, dearest friend 1 do think how one 
must feel. 

Shock’d all day long, and sicken’d every meal ; 
Could you behold our kitchen (and to you 
A scene so shocking must indeed be new), 

A mind like yours, wiUi true refinement 
graced. 

Would let no vulgar scenes pollute your taste ; 
And yet, in truth, from such a polish’d mind 
All base ideas must resistance find. 

And sordid pictures from the fancy pass. 

As the breath startles from tlie polish’d glass. 

* Hero you enjoy a sweet romantic scene, 
Without so pleasant, and witliin so clean ; 
These twining jess’miiies, what delicious 
gloom 

And soothing fragrance yield they to the 
room 1 

What lovely garden ! there you oft retire, ' 
And tales of wo and tenderness admire : 

In that neat case your books, in order placed, 
Soothe the full soul, and chorm the cultured 
taste ; 

And thus, while all about you wears a charm, 
How must you scorn the farmer and the 
farm 1 ’ 

The widow smiled, and ' Euow you nol^’ 
said she, 

I ‘ How much these farmers scorn or pity me ; 
i Who see what you admire, and laugh at all 
they see ? 

True, their opinion alters not my fa^ ^ 

By falsely judging of an bumble state ; 

This garden, you with such delight behold, 

I Tempts not a feeble dame who dreads the cold ; 
K ’ ■ 
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TUotb plants, -which please so well your 
llTellet sense, 

To mine but little of tbeii sweets dispense ; 
Boohs soon ate painful to my failing sight, 
And oftener road from duty than delight ; 
(Yet lot me omi, that I can sometimes find 
Both joy and duty in tlio net combined ;) 
But view me rightly, you will see no more 
Than a poor female, willing to bo poor ; 
Happy indeed, but not in hooks nor fiowers 
Not in fair dreams, indulged in earlier hours, 
Of never-tasted joys j— such visions shim, 
Sly youthful friend, nor scorn the farmers’ 
son.’ 

< Nay,’ said the damsel, nothing pleased to 


A friend’s advice could like a father’s be, 

' Bless’d in your cottage, you must eurely 
smile 

At those who live in our detested style ; 

To my Lucinda’s sympathizing heart 
Could I my prospects and my griefs impart, 
She would console me ; but I date not show 
Hts that ivoiild wound her tender soul <o 
know ! 


And I confess. It shocks my pride to tell 
The secrets of the prison where I dwell ; 

For that dear maiden would be shock’d to feel 
The secrets I should shudder to reveal ; 
When told hat friend was by a parent ask’d, 
Fed you the swine ?— Good heav’n ! how I 
am task’d I 


What 1 can you smile ? Ah I smile not at 
thegrtef 

That WOOS your pity and demands relief.’ 

* TriSes, my love ; you take a false alarm; 
Tbtnk, I beseech you, better of the farm : 
Dutlee in every steta demand your care, 

And light ate those that will require it there : 
Fix oa the youth a favouring eye, and these, 
To him pertaining, or as his, will please.’ 

* What words,’ the lass replied, ' oSend my 

ewl 


Try yoq my patience ? Can you be suiceio ? 
And am T told a wIBing hahd to |dve 
To a rude fermor, end -with rustlo llvo ? 
Farothdr latewas yours r— eome gentle youth 
Admired yogr beenty, and avow’d hla truth ; 
, The paver ot love ptavaU’d[> and treeay both 
Qavo th^'ioiid heart, and plMged the binding 
oath) 

/ ’ Ajiifl IWtt jAbtSWatSi plo^ (beparotit’s pawn. 
Oft the happy hour » 


Ah ! let not memory lose the blissful view. 
But fairly show what love has done for you.' 
‘ Agreed, my daughter ; what my heart 
has known 

Of love’s strange power shall be with frank- 
ness shown : 

But let me warn you, that experience finds 
Few of the scenes that lively hope designs.*— 

‘ Mysterious all,’ said Nancy ; ‘ you, I 
know, 

Ilare suffer’d much ; now deign tho grief to 
show ; — 

I am your friend, and so prepare my heart 
Tn oil your sorrows to roccive a port.’ 

The widow answer’d ; ‘ I had once, like you. 
Such thoughts of love ; no dream is more 
untrue ! 

You judge it fated and decreed to dwell 
In youthful hearts, which nothing can expel, 
A passion doom’d to reign, and irresistible. 
Tho struggling mind, when once subdued, in 
vain 

Hejects tho fury or defies the pain ; 

The strongest reason fails the flame t’ allay, 
And resolution droops and faints away : 
Hence, when tho destined lovers meet, they 
prove 

At Once the force of this nll-powortul love ; 
Each from that period feels tho mutual smart. 
Nor seeks to euro It— heart is changed for 
heart ; 

Nor is there peace till they delighted stand, 
And, at the altar — ^hand is join’d to band. 

'Alas I my child, there are who, dreaming so. 
Waste their fresh youth, and waking feel the 

WO; 

There is no spirit sent the heart to move 
With such prevailing and alarming love ; 
Passion to reason will submit — ot why 
Rhould wealthy maids the poorest swains 
deny ? 

Or how could dassos and degrees create ' 
'The aUghtost bar to such resistless fate ? 
Yot high and low, you see, forbear to mbr; 
No beggars’ eyes the heart of Unge transfix ; 
And who but orn’ro-ns peers or nobles sigh 
When titled beauties pass triumphant by ? 
For reason wakes, proud wishes to reprove : 
You oannot bop^ and therefore date not 
love: 

AU would be sate, did wo at first Inquire— 
’’Boos reason sanation -what our hearts 
desire ?" 
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But quitting precept, let example show 
What joys from love uncheck’d by prudence 
flow, 

' A youth my father in his ofRce pUced, 

Of humble fortune, but with sense and taste ; 
But he was thin and pale, had downcast looks; 
lie studied much, and pored upon his books : 
Confused he was when seen, and, when he saw 
Me or my sisters, would in hasto withdraw ; 
And had this youth departed with the year. 
His loss had cost us neither sigh nor tear. 

‘Butwithmyfatherstilltheyouthremain’d, 
And more reward and kinder notice gain’d i 
He often, reading, to the garden stray’d. 
Where I by books or musing was delay’d ; 
This to discourse in summer evenings led, 

Of these same evenings, or of what we read : 
On such occasions we wcie much alone ; 

But, save the look, the manner, and the tone, 
(These might have meaning,) all that we 
discuss’d 

We could with pleasure to a parent trust. 

' At length 'twns friendship — and my friend 
and 1 

Said we were happy, and began to sigh ; 

Uy sisters first, and then my father, found 
That wo were wandering o’er enchanted 
ground ; 

But he had troubles in his own aCfairs, 

And would not bear addition to his cares : 
With pity moved, yet angry, “ Child,” said 
he, 

« Will you embrace contempt and beggary ? 
Can you ondure to see each other curs^ 

By want, of every human wo the worst ? 
Warring tor ever with distress, in dread 
Either of begging or of wanting bread ; 
While poverty, with unrelenting force. 

Will your oivn offspring from your love 
divorce ; 

They, through your lolly, must bo doom’d to 
pine, 

And you deplore your passion, or resign ; 
For, if it die, what good will tlien remain ? 
And if it live, it doubles every pain.” ' 

■ But you were true,’ exclaim’d the lass, 
* and fled 

The tyrant’s power who fill’d your soul with 
dread ? ' 

' But,' said the smiling friend, ' he fill’d my 
mouth with bread : 

And in what other place that bread to gidn 
We long consider’d, and we sought in vain: 


This was my twentieth year— at thirty-five 
Our hope was fainter, yet our love alive ; 

So many years in anxious doubt had pass’d.’ 

‘ Then,’ said the damsel, ‘ you were hless’d 
at last f ’ 

A smile again adorn’d the widow’s face, 

But soon a starting tear usurp’d its place, 

‘ Slow pass’d the heavy years, and each 
had more 

Fains and vexations than the years befoice. 
My father fail’d ; his family was rent. 

And to new states bis gnevingdaughters sent ; 
Each to more thriving kindred found a way. 
Quests without welcome— servants without 
.pay; 

Our parting hour was grievous ; still X fed 
The sad, sweet convcise at our final meal ; 
Our father then reveal’d bis former fears. 
Cause of his sternness, and then join’d our 
tears ; 

Kindly he strove our feelings to repress, 

But died, and left us heirs to bis distress. 
The rich, os humble friends, my sisters chose, 
I with a wealthy widow sought repose ; 

Who with a chilling frown her friend teceirod, 
Bade me rejoice, and wonder’d that I grieved s 
In vain my anxious lover tried his skill 
To rise in life, he waa dependent still ; 

We met in grief, nor can I paint the fears 
Of these unhappy, troubled, trying years ; 
Our dying hopes and stronger fears between, 
Wo felt no season peaceful or serene ; 

Our fleeting joys, like meteors in Ibe night. 
Shone pn out gloom with inauspicious light ; 
And then domestic sorrows, tiU the mind, 
Worn with distresses, to despair inclined ; 
Add too the ill that from the passion flows. 
When its contemptuous frown the worlrl 
bestows, 

The peevish spirit caused by long delay, 
When, being gloomy, we contemn the gay, 
When, being wretched, we incline to hate 
And censure others In a happier state ; 

Yet loving still, and still compell’d to move 
In the sad labyrinth of Ung’ting love : 

While you, exempt from want, despair, alarm, 
Way wed— oh 1 take the farmer and the farm.’ 
‘ Nay,’ said the nymph, ‘ joy smiled on you 
at last ? ’ 

'Smiled for a moment,’ she replied, ‘and 
pass’d: 

My lover still the same dull means ptirsued. 
Assistant call’d, but kept in servitude ; 
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His spirits weaiied in the prime of life, 

By fears and wishes in eternal strife j 
Atlengthhourged impatient — “Now consent; 
With thee united, fortune may relent.” 

I paused, consenting ; but a friend arose. 
Pleased a fait view, though distant, to dis- 
close ; 

Prom the rough ocean wo beheld a gleam 
Of joy, as transient os the joys wo dream ; 
By lying hopes deceived, my friend retired. 
And sail’d — vis wound^ — reach’d us — and 
expired t 

You shall behold his grave, and when I die, 
Thore — ^but ’iis folly — ^I request to lie.’ 

‘ Thus,’ said the lass, ‘ to joy you bade 
adiou 1 

But bow a v'xlow ? — that cannot be true : 

Or was it force, in some unhappy hour. 
That placed you, grieving, in a tyrant’s 
power ? ' 

‘ Force, my young friend, when forty years 
arsfi^. 

Is what a woman seldom has to dread ; 

She needs no brazenlocks nor guarding walls; 
And seldom comes a lover though she calls ; 
Yet moved by fancy, one approved my face. 
Though Ume and tears had wrought it much 
disgrace. 

<The man I married was sedate and meek. 
And spoke of love as men in earnest speak ; 
Poor as I was, he ceaseless sought^ for years, 
A heart in sorrow and a face in tears ; 

That heart I gavenot ; and 'twas long before 
I gave attention, and then nothing more ; 
But in my breast some grateful feeling rose 
For one whose love so sad a subject i^ose ; 
TiB long delaying, tearing to repent. 

But grateful still, I gave a cold assent. 

‘Tbuswe were wed ; no fault had I to find, 
Andhebutone ; my heart could not be kind : 
Alasl of every early hope bereft. 

There was no fondness in my bosom left ; 
Sb had I fold him, but had told in vain. 

He lived but to indulge me and complain : 
B3s Was this cottage, be inclosed this ground, 
And planted aU thw blooming shrubs aroimd; 
Sa to my room these curious triBag brought, 
And with, aariduous loye my pleasure sought ; 
He lived fa please me, and I octlimes strove, 
SmUjng, to thank his unrequited love t 
** Teach tne,” he cried, " that pensive mind 
I taei^ 

‘ For oH AMT sleeriW is the hops to ptesse,” 


‘Serene, though heavy, were the days we 
spent. 

Yet kind each word, and gen’rotis each intent; 
But his dejection lessen’d every day. 

And to a placid kindness died away ; 

In tranquil ease we pass’d out latter years, 
By griefs untroubled, unassail’d by fears. 

‘ Lot not romantic views your bosom sway. 
Yield to your duties, and their call obey ; 
Fly not a youth, frank, honest, and sincere ; 
Observe his merits, and his passion hear 1 
’Tis true, no hero, but a farmer sues — 

Slow in his speech, but worthy in his views ; 
With him you cannot tiiat smiction prove. 
That tends the bosom of the poor in love ; 
Health, comfort, competence, and cheerful 
days, 

Youc friends’ approval, and your father’s 
praise. 

Wilt crown the deed, and you escape their fate 
Who plan so wildly, and are wise too late.* 
The damsel heaM ; at first th' advice was 
strange. 

Yet wrought a happy, nay, a speedy change ; 
‘ I haveno eare,’ she said, when next they mot, 
‘ But one may wonder he is silent yet ; 

He looks around him with his usual stare, 
And utters nothing — not that I shall care.’ 
This pettish humour pleased th’ experienced 
friend — 

None need despair, whoso silcnoe can oSend ; 
‘Should I,’ resumed the thoughtful Isss, 
‘ consent 

To hear the man, the man may now repent ; 
Think you my sighs shall call him from the 
plough. 

Or give one hint, that " You may woo me 
now ? ” ’ 

‘ Persist, my love,’ replied the friend, ‘ and 
gain 

A parent’s praise, (hat cannot be in vain.’ 
The father saw the change, but not the 
cause, 

And gave the alter’d maid bis fond applause ; 
The coarser manners she in part removed. 
In. port endured, improving and improved ; 
She spoke of household works, she rose be- 
times, 

And said neglect and indolence were crimes ; 
The various duties of their life she weigh’d, 
Arid strict attention to her dairy paid ; 

The names of servants now familiar grew. 
And fair Lurinda’s &om bet nfind withdrew : 
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As prudent travellers for their ease assume 
Their modes and language to whose lands 
they come : 

So to the farmer this fair lass inclined, 

Gave to the business of the farm her mind ; 
To useful arts she turn’d her hand and eye ; 
And by her manners told him — ‘ Youmay try.’ 

Tb’ observing lover more attention paid, 
With growing pleasure, to the alter’d maid ; 
He fear’d to lose her, and began to see 
That a slim beauty might a helpmate be : 
’Twixt hope and fear ho now thelass address’d, 
And in his Sunday robe his love express’d : 
She felt no chilling dread, no thrilling joy. 
Nor was too quickly kind, too slowly coy ; 
But still she lent an unreluctant ear 
To all the rural business of the year ; 

Till love’sstrong hopes enduredno more dcta}'. 
And Harry ask’d, and Nancy named the day. 
‘A happy change! my boy,’ the father 
cried ; 

' How lost j’our bister all her school-day 
pride ? ’ 

The youth replied, ‘ It is the widow’s deed : 
The cure is perfect, and was wrought with 
speed.’— 


‘And comes there, boy, this benefit of books. 
Of that smart dress, and of thosedainty looks? 
We must be kind — some offerings from the 
farm 

To the white cot will speak our feelings warm; 
Will show that people, when tliey know the 
fact, 

Whore they hare judged severely, can retract. 
Oft have I smiled, when I beheld her pass 
With cautious step, as if she hurt the grass ; 
Where if a snail’s retreat she chanced to storm. 
She look’d as begging pardon of the worm ; 
And what, said I, still laughing at the view. 
Hare theseweak creatures in the world to do? 
But some are made for action, some to speak; 
And, while she looks so pitiful and meek. 
Her woidb are weighty, though her norres 
are weak.’ 

Soon told the village-bells the rite was done, 
That join’d the school-bred miss and farmer’s 
son ; 

Her former habits some slight scandal raised, 
But real worth was soon perceived and 
praised ; 

She, her neat taste imparted to the farm. 
And he, th’ improving skill and vigorous arm. 
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\Vhat though you. have no beauty, . . . 
llfust you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 

Aa You Like It, Act in, Scone 5. 

I would not marry her, though she wore 
endowed with all that Adam hod left him 
before be transgressed. 

Afuek Ado about Nothing, Act ii. Scene 1. 

Wilt thou love such a woman? Whatl to 
make Uiee an instrument, and play false 
strains upon thee ! — ^Not to be endured. 

Aa Ton Like If, Act iv. Scene 3. 

Your son. 

As mad in folly, lack’d the sense to know 
Her estimation home. 

AlPa Well that Enda Well, Act v. Scene 3. 

Be this sweet Helen’s knell ; . . . 
He a wife lost whose words all ears took 
captive, . . . 

Whose dear perfection, hearts that scorn'd to 
serve 

Humbly call’d mistress. 

AlPa Well Hmt ^da Well, Act v. Scene 3. 


Timnu was a worthy, but a simple pair, 

Who nursed a daughter, fairest of the fair ; 
Sons they had lost, and she alone remain’d. 
Heir to the kindness they had all obtain’d ; 
Heir to the fortune they design’d for all. 
Nor had th’ allotted portion then been small $ 
But now, by fate enrich’d with beauty rare, 
They watch’d their treasure with peculiar 
core: 

The fairest features they could early trace, 
And, blind with love, saw merit in her face — 
Saw virtue, wisdom, dignity, end grace ; 

And Dorothea, from her infant years, 

Uun’d all hoc wishes from their pride or fears 
She wrote a billet, and a novel read. 

And with her fame her vanity was fed ; 
Each word, each iook, each action was a cause 
For nattering wonder, and for fond applause ; 
She rode or danced, and aver glanced around, 
Seekingforprai 80 ,and 8 milingwhenahefound, 
The yielding pair to her potitions gave 
An bumble friend to be a civil slave ; 
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Who lot a poor oupporl berseU resign'd 
To the base toil of a dependent mind t 
Sy nature cold, our heiress stoop’d to art, 
To gain the credit of a tender heart. 

Hence at her door must suppliant paupers 
stand, 

To bless the bounty of her beauteous hand : 
And noir, her education all complete. 

She talk’d of virtuous love and union sweet ; 
She Was indeed by no soft passion moved, 
But wish’d, with all her soul, to be be- 
loved. 

Here on the favour’d beauty fortune smiled ; 
Her chosen husband was a man so mild. 

So humbly temper’d, so intent to please. 

It quite distress’d her to remain at ease. 
Without a cause to sigh, without pretence to 
tease : 

She tried bis patience in a thousand modes. 
And tired it not upon the roughest roads. 
Pleasure she sought, and, disappointed, sigh’d 
Tor joys, she said, ‘ to her alone denied ; ’ 
And she was ‘ sure her parents, if alive. 
Would many comforts for their cliild con- 


trive : ’ 

The gentle husband bade her name him one ; 

‘ No— that,’ she answer’d, ‘ should for her be 
done ; 

How could she say what pleasures were 
around ? 

But aha was certain many might be found.’— 

•Would she soma sea-port, Weymouth, 
Scarborough, grace ? 

* He knew she hati^ every watering-place : ’— 

•The tovra?’— ' Whati now ’twas empty, 
joyless, dull ? ’ 

— ‘ In winter ? ' No ; she liked it wonie 
when full.’ 

She talk’d of building— ‘ Would she plan 
a room? 

‘ No 1 she could live, as he desired, in gloom : ’ 

‘ Call then our friends end neighbours : 

He might cell. 

And they might oome and litt bis ugly hall ; 

A noisy vulgar set, he knew she scorn’d them 
atts’- 


'Tbsa might their two dear gtrb the time 
employ. 

And Ibelr improvement yield a eolid joy.'— 

* iMkt huleed t end hem— obi the bliss 
Of lUwiiibin^liettaes ta a lisping' Miss 1 
«,M>a dean nufi geime SoKtbaa, say, 

% P-A'lStt may go oway.' 


Twelve heavy years this patient soul 
sustain’d 

This wasp’s attacks, and then her praise 
obtain’d, 

Craved on a marble tomb, where he at peace 
remain’d. 

Two daughters wept their loss; the one 
a child 

With a plain face, strong sense, and lompet 
mild, 

Who keenly felt the mother’s angry taunt, 

‘ Thou art the image of thy pious aunt : ’ 
Long time had Lucy wept her slighted face. 
And then began to smile at her disgrace. 

Her father’s sister, who the world had seen 
Near sixty years when Lucy saw sixteen, 
Begg’d the plain girl : the gracious mother 
smiled. 

And freely gave her grieved but passive child ; 
And with her elder-bom, the beauty blcss’d. 
This parent rested, if such minds can rest ; 
No miss her waxen babe eould so admire. 
Nurse with such care, or with such pride 
attire ; 

They were companions meet, with equal mind, 
Bless’d with one lore, and to one point in- 
clined ; 

Beauty to keep, adorn, increase, and guard, 
Was their sole care, and had its full reward ! 
In rising splendor with the one it reign’d. 
And in the other was by care sustain’d, 

The daughter’s charms increased, Ihe parent’s 
yet remain’d. 

Leave we these ladies to their daily care. 
To see how meekness and discretion fare i— 
A village maid, unvei’d by want or love. 
Could not with more delight than Luoy 
move; 

The village-lark, high mounted in the spring, 
Could not with purer joy than Luoy sing ! 
Her cares all light, her pleasures all sincere, 
Her duty jojr, and her companion dear ; 

In tender friendship and in hue respect 
Lived aunt and niece, no flattery, no n^leot— 
They read, walk’d, visited— together pray'd, 
Together slept the matron and the maid : 
There was such goodness, suoh pure nature 
seen 

In Lucy’s looks, a manner so serene ,* 

Such baemony in motion, spbeoh, and air, 
That without fairness she was more than fair ; 
Had more than beauty in each speaking grace, 
That lent their cloudless glory to the tace ; 
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Where mild good sense in placid looks were 
shown, 

And felt in every bosom but her own. 

The one presiding feature in her mind, | 
Was the pure meekness of a will resign’d ; 

A tender spirit, freed from all pretence 
Of wit, and pleased in mild henevolence ; 
Bless’d in protecting fondness she reposed. 
With every wish indulged though undisclosed; 
But love, like zephyr on the limpid lake. 

Was now the bosom of the maid to shake, 
And in that gentle mind a gentle strife to 
make. 

Among their chosen friends a favour’d few. 
The aunt and niece a youthful rector knew ; 
Who, though a younger brother, might address 
A younger sister, fearless of success : 

His friends, a lohy race, their native pride 
\t first display’d, and their assent denied ; 
Jut, pleased such virtues and such love to 
trace, 

They own’d she would adorn the loftiest race 
The aunt, a mother’s caution to supply. 

Had watch’d the youthful priest with jealous 
eye; 

And, anxious for her charge, had view’d 
unseen 

The cautious life that keeps the conscience 
clean: 

In all she found him oil she wish’d to find. 
With slight exception of a lofty mind : 

A certain manner that express’d desire. 

To be received as brother to the 'squire. 
Lucy’s meek eye had beam’d with many a tear, 
Lucy's soft heart had beat with many a fear, 
Beforeho told (althoughhis looks, she thought, 
Had oft confess'd) that ho her favour sought : 
But when he kneel'd, (she wish’d him not to 
kneel,) 

And spoke the fears and hopes that lovers 
feel ; 

When too the prudent aunt herself confess’d. 
Her wishes on the gentle youth would rest ; 
The maiden’s eye with tender passion beam’d, 
She dwelt with fondness on the fife she 
schemed ; 

The household cares, the soft and lasting ties 
Of love, with all bis binding charities ; 

Their village taught, consoled, assisted, fed. 
Till the young zealot tears of pleasure shod. 
But woifid her mother f Ah t she fear’d 
it wrong 

To have indulged these forward hopes so long; 


Her mother loved, but was not used to grant 
Favours so freely as her gentle aunt. — 

Her gentle aunt, with smiles that angels wear. 
Dispell’d her Lucy’s apprehensive tear : 

Her prudent foresight the request had made 
To one whom none could govern, few per- 
suade ; 

She doubted much if one in earnest woo’d 
A girl with not a single charm endued ; 

The Bister’s nobler views she then declared. 
And what small sum for Lucy could be spared ; 
‘ If more than this the foolish priest requires. 
Toll him,’ she wrote, ‘ to check his vaui 
desires.’ 

At length, with many a cold expression mix’d. 
With many a sneer on girls so fondly fix’d. 
There come a promise— should they not 
repent. 

But take with grateful minds the portion 
meant. 

And wait the sister’s day — the mother might 
consent. 

And here, might pitying hope o’er truth 
prevail. 

Or love o’er fortune, we would end out tale ; 
For who mote bless’d tban youthful pair 
removed 

From foai of want— by mutual friends 
approved — 

Short time to wait, and in that time to five 
With all tlic pleasures hope and fancy give ; 
Their equal passion raised on just esteem. 
When reason sancQons all that love can 
dream P 

Yes I reason sanctions what stern fate 
denies : 

The early prospect in the glory dies. 

As the soft smiles on dying infants play 
In their mild features, and then pass away. 
The beauty died, ere she could yield her 
hand 

In the high marriage by the mother plann’d ; 
Who grieved indeed, but found a vast relief 
In a cold heart, that ever warr’d with grief. 

Lucy was present when her sister dM, 
Hraress to duties that she ill supplied : 

There were no mutual feelings, sistac arts, 
No kindred taste, nor intercouise Of hearts 
When in the mirror play’d the matron’s smile. 
The maiden’s thoughts wets trav’lling all the 
while ; 

And when desired to speak, she sigh’d to find 
Her pause aSmded ; ‘ Envy made her blind : 
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Tastoless aho was, not had a claim in life 
Above the station of a rector’s wife ; 

Yet as on heiress, she must shun disgrace. 
Although no heiress to her mother’s face : 

It is your duty,’ said th’ iinpeiious dame, 
’(Advanced your fortune) to advance your 
name. 

And with superior rank, superior offers claim: 
Your sister’s lover, when lus sorrows die. 
May look upon you, and for favour sigh ; 

Nor con you offer a reluctant hand ; 

Ilis birth is noble, and his scat is grand.’ 

Alarm’d was Lucy, was in tears — ' A fool ! 
Was she a child in iovo ? — a miss at school ? 
Doubts any mortal, if a change of state 
Dissolves all claims and ties of earlier date ? ’ 
The rector doubted, for he came to mourn 
A sister dead, and with a wife return : 

Lucy with heart unchanged received the 
youth. 

True in herself, confiding in his truth ; 
Butown’d her mother’s change : the haughty 
dame 

Pout’d strong contempt upon the youthful 
flame ; 

She firmly vow’d her purpose to pursue, 
Judged her own cause, and bade the youth 
adieu I 

The lover begg’d, insisted, urged his pain 
His brother wrote to threaten and complain. 
Her sister reasoning proved the promise made, 
Lucy appealing to a parent pray’d ; 

But all oppos^ th’ event that ^e design’d, 
And all in rain— she never changed her mind ; 
But coldly answer’d in her wonted way, 

That she ' would rule, and Lucy must obey.* 
With peevish fear, she saw her health 
. decline, 

And cried, * Oh ! monstrous, for a man to 
pine; 

fiut if your foolish heart must yield to love, 
X,et Um possess it whom 1 now approve; 
This is ray pleasure j ’—Still the rector came 
With latger ofiets and with bolder daira ; 
But the stern lady would attend no mote — 
She frown'd, and rudely pointed to the door ; 
Wbate'er he wrote^ he saw unread return’d. 
And he, Indignant, the dishonour spum’d ; 
hfay, fir'd sw^icion where he might confide, 
tteclficed bis passion to his pride, 
meantime, though threaten'd and 

j^tiaethe^ n^age made n strong protest: 


All was domestic war : the aunt lebell’d 
Against the sovereign will, and woe erpell’d ; 
And every power was tried and every art. 

To bond to falsehood one determined heart ; 
Assail’d, in patience it received the shock, 
Soft as the wave, unshaken as the rock : 

But while th’ unconquer’d soul endures the 
storm 

Of angry fate, it preys upon the form ; 

With conscious virtue she resisted still, 

And conscious love gave vigour to her will ; 
But Lucy’s trial was at hand ; with joy 
The mo&ier cried — ‘ Behold your constant 
boy— 

Thursday — was married ; — take the paper, 
sweet. 

And read the conduct of your reverend cheat ; 
See with what pomp of coaches, in what crowd 
The creature married — of hie falsehood proud! 
False, did I say ? — at least no whining fool ; 
And thus will hopeless passions ever cool : 
But shall his bride your single state reproach 1 
No ! give him crowd for crowd, and coach 
for coach. 

Oh ! you retire ; reflect then, gentle miss. 
And gain some spirit in a cause like this.’ 

Some spirit Lucy gain’d ; a steady soul. 
Defying All persuasion, oil control : 

Tn vain reproach, derision, threats were tried; 
'The constant mind all outward force defied. 
By vengeance vainly urged, in vain assail’d 
by pride : 

Fix’d in her purpose, perfect in her part. 

She felt the courage of a wounded heart ; 
The world receded from her rising view, 
When Heaven approach’d as earthly things 
withdrew ; 

Not strange before, for in the days of love, 
Joy, hope, and pleasure, she had thoughts 
above ; 

Pious when most of worldly prospects fond, 
Wbon they best pleased her she could look 
beyond : 

Had tho young priest a faltlifid lover died. 
Something had been her bosom to divide ; 
Now Heaven had all, for in her holiest vietrs 
She saw the matron whom she fear’d to lose; 
While from her parent, the dejected maid 
Forced the unpleasant thought, or thinking 
pray’d, 

Sutptis^, the mother saw the languid 
frame. 

And felt indignant, yet forbore to blame : 
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Once with a frown she cried, ' And do you But one chief scene was present to her sight, 
mean Her Saviour resting in the tomb by night ; 

To die of love — the folly of fifteen P ’ Her fever rose, and still her wedded mind 

But as her anger met with no reply, Wes to that scene, that hallow’d cave, con- 

Shedet the gentle girl in quiet die ; fined — 

And to her sister wrote, impclVd by pain. Where in the shade of death the body IMd, 
'Comequiekly, Martha, or you come in vain.’ There watch’d the spirit of the wandering 
Lucy meantime profess’d with joy smcorc, maid ; 

That nothing held, employ’d, engaged her Her looks were fix’d, entranced, illumed, 
here. serene, 

‘ I am an humble actor, doom’d to play In the still glory of the midnight scene : 

A part obscure, and then to glide away ; Tliere at her Saviour’s feet, in visions bless’d, 

Incurious how the great or happy shine, Th’ enraptured maid a sacred joy possess’d ; 

Or who have parts obscure and sad as mine ; In patience waiting lor the first-horn ray 
In its best prospect I but wish’d, for life, Of that aH-glorious and triumphant day ; 

To be th’ assiduous, gentle, useful wife ; To this idea all her soul she gave. 

That lost, with weaiied mind, and spirit poor. Her mind reposing by the sacred grave ; 

I drop my efforts, and can act no more ; Then sleep would seal the eye, the vision close, 

With growing joy I feel my spirits tend And eteep the solemn thoughts in brief repose. 

To that last scene where all my duties end.’ Then grew the soul serene, and all its powers 

Hope, ease, delight, the thoughts of dying Again restored illumed the dying hours ; 
gave, But reason dwelt whore fancy stray’d before, 

Till Lucy spoke with fondness of the grave •, And the mind wander’d from its views no 
She smiled with wasted form, but spirit Arm, more ; 

And said, ' She loft but little for the wonn : ’ Till death approach’d, when every look 
As toll’d the bell, ‘There’s one,’ she said, express’d 

‘ hath press’d A sense of bliss, till every sense had rest. 

Awhile before mo to the bed of rest ; ’ The mother lives, and has enough to buy 

And she beside hot with attention spread Th’ attentive ear and the submissive eye 
The decorations of the maiden dead. Of abject natures — these ate duly told, 

While quickly thus the mortal part de- How triumph’d beauty in the days of old ; 
dined, How, by her window seated, crowds have 

The happiest visions fill’d the active mind ; cast 

A soft, religious melancholy gain’d Admiring glances, woudermg as they pass’d j 

Entire possession, and lor ever reign’d : How from her carriags as she stepp’d to pray, 

On holy writ her mind reposing dwelt. Divided tanks would humbly make her way j 

She saw the wonders, she the merdes felt ; And how each voice in the astonish’d throng 
'fill in a bless’d and glorious reverie, Pronounced her peerless as she moved along. 

She seem’d the Saviour os on earth to see, Her picture then the greedy dome displays ; 
And, fill’d with love divine, th' attending Touch’d by no shame, she now demands its 
friend to be ; praise ; 

Or she who trembling, yet confiding, stole In her tali mirror then she shows a face, 
Near to the gottamt, touch’d it, and was Still coldly fair with unaffecting grace ; 

whole ; These she compares, ' It has the form,’ she 

When, such th’ intenseneas of tho working cries, 

thought, * But ivants the air, the spirit, and the eyes t 

On her it seem’d the very deed was wrought ; This, as a likeness, is correct and true, 

She the glad patient’s fear and rapture found, But there aiono the living grace we view.’ 
Tho holy transport, and the healing wound ; This said, fli' applauding voice tire dame 
This was so fix’d, so grafted in tho heart, requited, 

That she adopted, nay became the perl : And, gazing, slowly trom the glass ictiredi 
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Tillies blesseil they that master so theb 
blood— 

But oarthlier happy is the rose distill’d, ^ 
Than that which, witlioring on the viigin 
thorn, . , , , j 

Grows, lires, and dies in single blessedness. 
Midsummer NijMs Dream, Act i, Scene 1. 

I somethiirg do excuse the tiling I hate, 

For his advantage whom I dearly li^o. 

Measure for Measure, Actii, Scene 4. 

Contempt, iarowoUl and maiden pride, adieu! 
Mum Ado ahoal iVoAtnj, Act iii, Scone 1. 


Of a {air town where Doctor Back was guide, 
His oniy daughter was the boast and pride ; 
Wise Arabelia, yet not wise alone. 

She like a bright and polish'd brilliant shone ; 
Her father own’d her lor his prop and stay, 
Able to guide, yet wilting to obey ; 

Pleased with her learning while discourse 
could please. 

And with her love in languor and disease : 

To every mother were her virtues known, 

And to their daughters os a pattern shown; 
Who in her youth had all that age requires. 
And with her prudence, all that youth admires: 
These odious praises made the damsels try 
Not to obtain such merits, but deny ; 

For, whatsoever wise mammas might say. 

To guide a daughter, this was not the way ; 
From such applause disdain and anger rise. 
And envy lives where emulation dies. 

In. alt bis strength, contends the noble Ivoese, 
WUbone who just precedes himon the course; 
Bnt when the rivid flies loo far before, 

Bis spirit fails, and he attempts no mote. 

This reasoning m^d, above lier sex’s dread, 
Had dared to rend, and dared to say she read ; 
Not the last novd, not the new-born play ; 
Not the mere trash and scandal of the day ; 
Bnt (though her young compsaions felt &e 
shock) 

studied Berkeley, Bacon, Hobbes, and 
Dockei 

pabkiil within Ihs mass of history dwell. 
Am of ^ niOHd muse the beauty felt ; 

The Of the Boman page she knew, 
an A muiM with. Moore and Monts^ : 


ARABELLA 

Thus she became the wonder of the town, 
From lliatshc reap’d, to thatshegave renown. 
And strangers coming, all were taught 
t’ admire 

The learned lady, and the lofty spire. 

Thus fame m public fix’d the maid, where all 
Might throw their darts, and see the idol fall ; 
A hundred arrows came with vengeance keen. 
From tongues envenom’d, and from arms 
unseen ; 

A thoubimd eyes were fix’d upon tho place. 
That, il she fell, she might not fly disgrace ; 
But malice vainly throws the poison’d dart. 
Unless our frailty shows the peccant part ; 
And Arabella still preserved her name 
Unloiich’d, and shone with undisputed fame; 
Her very notice some respect would cause. 
And her esteem was honour and applause. 

Men she avoided ; not in childish fear, 

Aa if she thought some savage foe wos neat t 
Not as a prude, who hides that man shoulii 
seelc, 

Or who by silence hints that they should 
speak ; 

But with discretion all the sex she view’d. 
Bio yet engaged, pursuing, or pursued ; 

Ere love h^ mode her to bis vices blind. 

Or hid the favourite’s fiulings from her mind, 
Thus was the picture of the man portray’d, 
By merit destined for so rare a maid ; 

At whose roquest she might exchange her 
stale, 

Or still be happy in a virgin’s fate. 

He must bo one with manners like her 
own, 

His life unqueslion’d, his opinions known ; 
His stainless virtue must rfll tests endure. 
His honour spotless, and lus bosom pure ; 
She no allowanco made for sex or times. 

Of lax opinion — crimes were over crimes ; 

No wretch forsaken must his frailty curse, 
No spurious offspring drain his private purse : 
He at all times his passions must command. 
And yot possess— or be refused her hand. 

All this without reserve the maiden told. 
And some began to weigh the rector’s gold ; 
To ask what sum a prudent 'man might 
gain. 

Who bod such store of vh'lues to maintain ? 
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A Doctor Campbell) nottU of Tweed, came 
forth, 

Declared his passion, and proclaim’d his 
worth ; j 

Xot unapproved, for he had much to say 
On overy cause, and in a pleasant way ; 

Xot all bis trust was in a pliant tongue, 

Dis form was good, and ruddy he, and young : 
But though the Doctor was a man of parts, 
He read not deeply male or female hearts ; 
But judged that all whom he esteem’d as wise 
Must think alike, though some assumed 
disguise ; 

That every reasoning Bramin, Christian, Jew, 
Of all religions took their liberal view ; 

And of bet own, no doubt, this learned maid 
Denied the substance, and the forms obey’d ; 
And thus persuaded, he his Uioughtsexprcss’d 
Of her opinions, and his own profess’d : 

■ All states demand this aid, the vulgar need 
Their priests and pray’rs, their sermons and 
their creed ; 

And those of stronger minds shouid never 
speak 

(In his opinion) what might hurt the weak : 
A man may smile, but still be should attend 
His hour at cbuccli, and be the church’s friend , 
What there he thinks conceal, and what he 
heats commend.’ 

Frank was the speech, but heard with high 
disdain, 

Hot had the Doctor leave to speak again ; 

A man who own’d, nay gloried in deceit, 

* He might despise her, but ho should not 
cheat.’ 

Then Vicar Holmes appear’d ; he heard it 
said 

That ancient men heat pleased the prudent 
maid ; 

And true it was her ancient friends she loved, 
Sorvantswhen old she favour’d and approved; 
Age in her pious parents she revered, 

And neighbours irere by length of days 
etmear’d ; 

But, if her husband too must ancient he, 
The good old Vicar foond it was not he. ’ 
On Captain Bligh her mind in balance 
hung— 

Though valianl, modest; and reserved, 
though young : 

Agmnst these merite must defects be set— 
Though poor, imprudent ; and &ough proud, 
in debt 


In vain the Captain close attention paid ; 
She found him wonUng, whom she fairly 
weigh’d. 

Then came a youth, and all their friends 
agreed, 

That Edward Huntly was the man indeed ; 
Bespectful duty he had paid awhile, 

Then ask’d her hand, and bad a gracious 
smile ; 

A lover now declared, ho led the fair 
To woods and Balds, to visits and to pray’r; 
Then whisper’d softly — ‘ Will you name the 
day ? ’ 

She softly whisper’d — * If you love me, stay : ’ 
‘ Oh ! (ry me not beyond iny strength,’ he 
cried : 

‘ Oh ! be not weak,’ the prudent raiud replied ; 
‘ But by some trial your affection prove — 
Hespect and not impatience argues love ; 
And love no more is hy impatience known, 
Than Ocean’s depth is by its tempests shown : 
He whom a weak and fond impatience sways. 
But fgi himself with all his fervour prays, 
And not the maid hr woos, hut his own will 
obeys ; 

And wilt she love the being who prefers, 
With so much ardour, bis desire to hers ? ’ 
Young Edward grieved, but let not giief 
be seen ; 

Ho knew obedience pleased his fancy’s queen : 
Awhile be wailed, and then cried—’ Behold ! 
The year advancing, be no longer' cold I ’ 
For she bad promised — ' Let the Bowers 
appear, 

And I will pass with thee the smiling year ; 
'Then pressing grew the youth ; the more ho 
press’d, 

The less inclined the maid to his request : 

‘ Let Juno arrive.’— Alas I when April came, 
It brought a stranger, and the stranger, 
I shame ; 

Kor could the lover from his house persuade 
I A stubborn lass whom he had mournful made; 
Angry and weak, by thoughtless vengeance 
moved, 

She told her atory to the fair beloved ; 

In strongest words th’ unwelcome truth was 
shown. 

To blight his prospects, careless of her osvn. 

Our heroine grieved,buthad tooflrm ahearl 
For him to soften, when she swore to part; 
In v^ bis seeming penitence and ptay’r, 
His vows, his teats ; she left him in despair t 
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Hib mother fondly laid her grief aside, 

And to the reason of the nymph applied— 

‘ It wdl becomes thee, lady, to appear, 

But not to be, in very truth, severe j 
Although the erimo be odious in thy sight. 
That daring sex is taught such things to slight; 
His heart is thine, although it once was frail ; 
Think of his griel, and let his love prevail !— ’ 

* Plead thou no more,* the lofty lass 
return’d ; 

‘ Forgiving woman is deceived and spurn’d : 
Say that the crime is common — shall I take 
A common man my wadded lord to make ? 
See ! a weak woman by his acts betray’d, 

An infant born liis father to upbraid ; 

Shall 1 forgive his vilencss, take his name. 
Sanction his error, and partake his shame ? 
No 1 titis assent would kindred frailty prove, 

A love tor him would be a vicious love ; 

Can a chaste maiden secret counsel hold 
With One whose crime by every mouth is told? 
Forbid it spirit, prudence, virtuouh pride ; 

He must despise me, were he not denied : 
The way from vice the erring mind to win 
1 b with presuming sinners to begin, 

And show, by scorning them, a just contempt 
for shi.’ 

The youth repulsed, to one more mild 
convey’d 

Hlsbesit, and smiled on theiemocseloss mmd'. 
The maid, remorseless in her pride, the while 
Despised the insult, and return’d the smile. 

JBlcst to admire, to praise her, and defend, 
Was (now in years advanced) a virgin friend : 
Much she prefert’d, she cried, a single state, 

• It was bet ehetcs ’ — ^it surely was her fate j 
And moeb it pleased her in the train to view 
A maiden votfress, wise and lovely too. 

Time to the yielding uihid his change im- 
Iiarts, 

lie varies notions, and he altera hearts ; 

’Tio right, 'tie just to feel Contempt for vice. 
Bub he that shows it may be over-nice : 
There are who feet, whm young, the false 
auhlime. 


And proudly love to show disd^n lor ctimo ; 
To whotathe future will new Uuiughta svqppTy, 
The pride will soften, and (he seom will die ; 
Ney, wirora titey still the vice itself oondeom, 
Dhey teen the videos, and consort itithlhem: 
Vouit{( Oegjittda Otove, when onehad obenged 

I3iest»lsed (he vesuti tum'oaety end doHed t 


Old Colonel Grove now shakes him by the 
band, 

Though he who bribes may still his vote 
command : 

W'hy would not Hllen to Belinda speak, 
When she had flown to London for a week j 
And then return’d, to every friend’s surprise, 
With twice the apirit, and with half the size ? 
She spoke not then — ^but after years had 
flown, 

A better friend had Ellon never known : 

Was it the lady her mistake had seen ? 

Or bad she also such a journey boon ? 

No: ’twas the gradual change in human 
hearts, 

Thai time, in commerce with the, world, 
Imparts ; 

That on the roughest temper throws disguise, 
And steals from virtue her asperities. 

The young and ardent, who nith glowing zeal 
Felt wrath for trifles, and were proud to feel. 
Now find those trifles all the mind engage, 
To soothe dull hours, and cheat the cares of 
age) 

As young Zclinda, in her quaket-dreas. 
Disdain’d each varying fashion’s vile exicosB, 
And now her friends on old Zelinda gaze. 
Pleased in rioh silks and orientgems to blaze ; 
Changes like these tis’ folly to condemn, 

So virtue yields not, nor is changed with them. 
Let us proceed Twelve hrllliont years 
were past, 

Yet each with less of glory than the last ; 
Whether these years to this fait virgin gave 
I A softer mind— eSeol they often have ; 
Whether the virgin-state was not so bless’d 
As that good maiden in her zeal profess’d ; 
Or whetbsr lovers falling from her train. 
Gave greater price to those she eoald retain, 
Is all unknown ; — but Arabella now 
Was kindly listening to a merchant’s vow ; 
Who offer'd terms so fair, against bis love 
To strive rvks folly, so she never strove. — 
Mon in his earlier days wo often find 
With a too easy and unguarded mind j 
But by increating years and prudence taught, 
Ho grows reserved, and locks up -every 
thought ; 

Not thus the maiden, for in blooming youth 
She hides her thought, ohd guards the tmider 

Tills, whenno longer young, no moreshehides, 
But frknkly in the favouFd swain confides t 
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Man, stubborn man, is like the growing Irep, 
That longer standing, still will harder be ; 
And like its fruit, the virgin, first austere, 
Then kindly softening with the ripening year. 

Now was the lover urgent, and the kind 
And yielding lady to his suit inclined ; 

‘A little time, my friend, is just, is right; 
We must be decent in our neighbours’ sight : ’ 
Still she allow’d him of his hopes to speak, 
And in compassion look off weok by week ; 
Till few remain’d, when, wearied snth delay. 
She kindly meant to take off day by day. 
That female friend who gave our virgin 
praise 

For flying man and all his treacherous ways. 
Now heard with mingled anger, shame and 
fear. 

Of one accepted, and a wedding near ; 

Hut she resolved again with friendly zeal 
To make the maid her scorn of wedlock feel ; 
For she was grieved to And her work undone, 
And like a sister mourn’d the failing ntm. 

Why are thesegentlemaidens prone to mak o 
Thoirsister-do VOS the tempting world forsake? 
Why all their triumph when a maid disdains 
The tyrant>sex, and scorns to wear its chains ? 
Is it pure joy to see a sister flown 
From the false pleasures they themselves have 
known? 

Or do thoy, as the call-birds in the cage. 
Try, in pure envy, others to engage ; 

And thereforo paint their native woods and 
groves. 

As scenes of dangerous joys and naughty 
loves? 

Strang was the maiden’s hope ; her friend 
was proud. 

And hod her notions to the world avow’d ; 
And, could she And the Merchant weak and 
frail. 

With power to prove it, then she must prevail; 
For she aloud would publish his disgrace, 
And save his victim from a man so base. 

Wlien all hiqulties had been duly made, 
Came the kind friend her burthen to unlade. — 
‘ Alas ! my desk ! not ail our care and art 
Can tread the maze of man’s deceitful heart ; 
Look not surprise— nor let resentment swell 
Those lovely features, all will yet be well ; 
And thou, from love’s and man’s deci^tlons 
free, 

Wilt dwell in virgin-state, and walk toheav'n 
with me,’ 


The maiden frown’d, and then oonoeived 
* that wives 

fould walk as well, and lead as holy lives 
As angry prudes who scorn’d the marriage- 
chain. 

Or luckless maids who sought it still in vain.’ 
The friend was vex’d— she paused , at length 
she cried : 

‘ Know your own danger, then your lot decide : 
That traitor Beswell, while he seeks your hand, 
Uas, I afllrm, a wanton at command ; 

A slave, a creature from a foreign place. 

The nurse and mother of a spurious race ; 
Blown, ugly bastards — (Heaven tbo word 
forgive. 

And the deed punish !) — in bis cottage live ; 
To town if business calls him, there he stays 
In sinful pleasures wasting countless days ; 
Nor doubt the facts, for 1 can witnsss cal) 
For every crime, and prove them one end 
all.’ 

Here ceased th’ informer ; Arabella’s look 
Was like a scliool-boy’s puzzled by bis book ; 
Intent she cast her eyes upon the floor, 
Paused — then replied — 

' I wish to know no more : 
I question not your motive, zeal, or love. 
But must decline such dubious points to 
prove — 

All is not true, T judge, for who can guess 
Those deeds of darkness men >witb care 
suppress ? 

He brought a slave perhaps to England’s 
coast, 

And made her free ; it is our country’s boast t 
And she perchance too grateful— good and ill 
Were sown at Bint, and grow together still } 
The colour’d infants on the village-green, 
What BTC they more than we have often Seal ? 
Children half-clothed who round their .rfflage 
stray, 

Li sun orrain, now starved, now beaten, they 
'^11 the dark colour of tlieir fate betray ; 
Let us in Christian love for ail account, 

And then behold to what such tales araounl.’ 

'His heart is evil,’ said Ih’ impatlart friend: 
‘My duty bids me try that heart to mend,’ 
Keplled the virgin—' We may bo too nice. 
And lose a soul in our contempt of vice ; 

If false the charge, I then shall show regard 
For a good man, and be bis just reward : 
And what for virtue can I batter do 
Than to reciaim him, if the chaige be true ? ’ 
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Sho Bjoke, not rtiote hat holy work delay’d ; 
'Twos time to lend an erring mortal aid : 

‘ The noblest way,’ she judged, * a soul to win, 
Was with an act of kindness to begin, 

To make the sinner sure, and then t' attack 
the sin.’ * 

*As the author’s purpose in this Tale may 
be mistaken, ho wiabce to observe, that conduct 


like that of the lady's here dcscrlbod must bo 
merliariauB or censiu'ahle just as the motives to 
It aro pure or selfish ; that these motives may 
In a great moasuro be concealed from the mind 
of the agent ; and that wo often take credit to 
ear vtrtuo for actions which spring originally 
li'om our tempera, Inclinations, or our in- 
dilferenco, It cannot thorefore ho improper, much 
less immoral, to glyo an lustanoo of such self- 
deception, 


TALE X. THE LOVER’S JOURNEY 


The sun is in tbs heaven, and the proud day, 
Attended with tho pleasures of tho world. 

Is all too wanton. 

King John, Act til. Scene 3, 


The lunatic,^ the lover, and the poet, 

Ace of imagination nil compact. 

midsiimmer Night’s Dream, Act r. Scene 1. 


Fancy and love that name assign’d to her. 
Coil’d Susan in the parish-register ; 

And ho no more was John — his Laura gave 
Tho name Orlando to her faithful slave. 

Bright shone the glory of the rising day. 
When the fond traveller took his favourite 
way; 


Oh ! how the spring of love resemblotU 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day. 
Which now shows all her beauty to the sun, 
Lid by and by a cloud bears all away. 
Tula ffenUemeit of Verona, Act i, Scone 3. 
And bwpily I have arrived at last 
Unto too wished haven of my bliss, 

Taming of the Bhrevi, -ket v, Scene I. 


It is the soul that sees ; the outward eyes 
Tcesent the object, but tbe mind desede-s ; 
And tbenoe delight, disgust, or oool indili’- 
raoca dse : 

When minds are joyful, then we look around, 
And wliat is seen is all on fairy ground ; 
Again they sicken, and on every view 
Cost their own dull and melancholy hue ; 

Or, it absorb’d by their peculiar cares, 

The vacant ego on viewless matter glares, 
Our feelings stiU upon our views attend, 

And thmr own natures to the objects lend ; 
Sotcow and joy ate in thalc influenae sure, 
Tkmg as the pusion reigns Ih* effects endurej 
Dot love in minds his various clianges makes, 
And clothes each object with the changa he 
takes; 

We tight and shade on every view he throws, 
And on each object, what he feels, bestows. 
Fgir was the morning, and the month woe 
June, 

WhUniiase « lover ; love awakens soon ; 

y«{MSe,yei much he dreamt the while 
Ot IhabdAy'sJdeatingyand bis Laurel smile 


He mounted gaily, felt his bosom light. 

And all he saw was pleasing in his sight, 

‘ Ve hours of expectation, quickly ily. 

And bring on hours of blest reality ; 

When I shall Laura see, beside her stand, 
Hear her sweet voice, and press her yielded 
bond.’ 

First o’er a barren heath beside tbe coast 
Orlando rode, and joy began to boost. 

‘ This neat lowgorse,’ said he, ‘ with golden 
bloom, 

Delights each sense, is beauty, is perfume ; 
And this gay ling, with all its purple flowers, 
A man at leisure might admiro for hours ; 
This green-fringed enp-moss has a scarlet tip, 
That yields to noUting but my Laura’s lip ; 
And &en how flno this herbage ! men may 
say 

A hoatb is barren j nothing is so gay : 
Barron or bare to call such charming scene, 
Argues a mind possess’d by care and spleen.’ 
Onward he want, and flarcer grew Uw 
heat, 

Dust rose in clouds before the horse’s feet ; 
For now he pass’d through lanes pf burning 
sand, 

Bound to thin crops or yet uncultured land ; 
Where the dark poppy flourish’d on the dry 
And sterile soil, and mock'd the thin-set rye. 

' How lovely this i ’ the rapt Orlando said ; 
' With what delight Is lahouriug man repaid 1 
The vary lane has sweets that all admire, 
The rambling euckling and the Vigorous brier ; 
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Soo 1 wliolesomo wormwood grows beside the 
way. 

Where dew-press’d yet the dog-rose bends 
the spray ; 

Fresh herbs the fields, fair shrubs the bonks 
adorn, 

And snow-white bloom fulls flaky bom the 
thorn ; 

No fostering hand they need, no sheltering 
wall, 

They spring uncultured and they bloom for 
all.’ 

The lover rode as hasty lovers ride. 

And reach’d a common pasture wild and mdo; 
Small black-lcgg’d sheep devour with hunger 
keen 

The meagre heibago, flcshless, lank, and lean ; 
Such o’er thy level turf, Newmarket! stray. 
And there, with other tlade-legs find their prey : 
lie saw some scatter’d hovels ; turf was piled 
In square brown stacks ; a prospect bleak 
and wild ! 

X mill, indeed, was in tho centre found. 

With short sear herbage withering all around ; 
A smith’s blaek shed opposed a wrighl’a 
long shop. 

And join’d an inn whore humble travellers 
stop. 

' Ay, this is Nature,’ said the gentle ’squire; 
‘This ease, peace, pleasure— who would not 
admire ? 

With what delight these sturdy children play, 
And joyful rustics at the close of day ; 

Sport follows labour, on this even space 
Will soon commence the wrestling and the 
race; 

Then will tho village maidens leave their 
home, 

And to the dance with buoyant spirits come ; 
No affectation in tbeir looks is seen. 

Nor know they what disguise or flattery mean ; 
Not aught to move an envious pang they see, 
Easy their service, end their love is free ; 
Hence early springs that love, it long endures. 
And life’s first comfort, while they live, 
ensures : 

They the low roof and rustic comforts prize, 
Ifor oast on prouder mansions envying eyes ; 
Sometimes the news at yonder toim they 
hear, 

And learn what busier mortals feel and fear ; 
Secure themselves, although by tales amazed, 
Of towns bombarded and of cities razed ; 


As if they doubted, in their still retreat, 

Tho very news that makes their quiet sweet, 
And their days happy — ^happier only knous 
He on whom Laura her regard bestows.’ 

On rode Orlando, counting all the while 
The miles he pass'd and every coming mile j 
Like all attracted tliiuga, he quicker flies. 

The place approaching where th’ attraction 
lies; 

When next appear’d a dam — so call the 
place— 

Where lies a road confined in narrow space ; 
A work of labour, for on either side 
Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide. 

With dikes on cillier hand by ocean’s self 
supplied : 

Far on the right the distant sea is seen, 

And salt tho springs that feed the marsh 
between ; 

Beneath an ancient bridge, the straiten’d 
flood 

Bolls through its sloping banks of slimy mud ; 
Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, 

That frets and hurries to th’ opposing side ; 
The rushes sharp, that on the borders 
grow. 

Bend their brown flow’rets to the stream 
below. 

Impure in all its course, in all its progress 
slow : 

Eero a grave * Flora scarcely deigns to bloom; 
Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perlumo ; 

* TIio ditches of a fen so near tho ocean are 
lined with irrcBular patches ot a coaiee and 
stained lava; a muddy sediment reste on the 
horse-tail and othor poronnial hcihs, which in 
part conceal the Bhoilowness of the stream ; a 
fot-lcavod pnlo-flowoilng scurvy-giass appeals 
early In the year, and the razor-edged huu-rusU 
in the summer and autumn. The len itself hau 
a dark and sallno herbage ; there aro rnshos and 
arran-Tuai, and in a few patches tho flakes of tho 
cotton-grass aro seen, hut more commonly tho 
sco-us/cr, the dullest of that numerous and hardy 
genus j a thnft, blue in flowur, but withering 
and remaining wlthoied till the wintei- scatters 
it ; tho BttlUBorlt both sinmle and shrobhy ; a few 
kinds of grass olianged by tlioir soil and atmo- 
imhcre, and low plants of two orthroa denomina- 
tions nndlatlngnlBlied in a generalTlowof the 
sconery e-such la the vegetation of the fen when 
it is at a small distance from tile ocean ; and In 
this case there arise fbom it efflnvla strong and 
peculiar, half-saline, half-putrid, whioh would 
ho considered by most noopio as ommsivo, and by 
some as dangerous; bnt there are others towhom 
singnlBTiiy of teste or association of ideas has 
rendered ft agreeable and pioSsant. 
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Tho tow ijull flowow that o’er tlia place are 
opread 

Partako the nature of their fenny hod ; 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

Orows the salt lavender that lacks perfume 
'Seta the dwarf sallows oreep, tho septfoil 
harsh, 

And tho soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Iiow on the eat the distant billows sound, 
And just in viow appears their stony bound ; 
Ko hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun, 
Dirds, save a wat’ry tribe, tho district shun. 
Hot chirp among the reeds where bitter waters 
run, 

' Various as beauteous, Nature, is thy face,’ 
Exolaim’d Orlando : ' all that grows has grace; 
Ail ore appropriate — bog, and marah, and fen, 
Are only poor to undiscerning men ; 

Here may the nice and curious eye explore 
How Nature's bond adorns the rushy moor ; 
Hero the rare moss in secret shade is found. 
Here the sweet myrtle of the shaking ground ; 
Beauties ate these that from tho view retire, 
But Well repay th’ attention they require ; 
Pot these my Laura will her home forsake, 
And all the pleasures tliey afford partake.’ 

Again the country was enclosed, a wide 
And sandy rood has banks on either side ; 
Where, lo ! a hollow on the left appear’d. 
And there a gipay-trlbe their tent had rear’d; 
’Twas open spread, to catch the morniogsun, 
And they had now Uieir early meal begun, 
When two brown boys just left their grassy 
seat, 

The early tnr’Uer wlth.thelr prayrs to greet ; 
While yet Orlando held his pence in hand, 
He saw their sister on her duty stand ; 

Some twelve years old, demure, aSeetd, sly. 
Prepared the force of early powers to try ; 
Sudden a look of languor he descries. 

And w^Meign'd apprehension in her eyes ; 

but yet savage, in her speaking face 
He mark’d i^e features of her v^ant race ; 
When alight laugh and roguish leer ’express'd 
The vice implanted in her youthful breast: 
Perth from the tent her elder btoihei came, 
Wba seem’d offended, yet forbore to blame 
young designer, but could only trace 
Tho wm of pity m the frav’Uer’a face : 
Watatiier, who from fences nigh 
, HMt tho tttd for tho ftrs’s sufgily, 

> the feeblo blake, and stood 

ds|s4|«ih3r( 


On raggsd rug, just borrow’d from tho bed, 
And by the band of coarse indulgence fed, 

In dirty patchwork negligently dress’d. 
Heeling tbs wife, an infant at her breast ; 

In her wild faoe some touch of grace remain’d. 
Of vigour palsied and of beauty stain’d ; 

Her blood-shot eyes on her unheeding mate 
Were wrathful turn’d, and seem’d her wants 
to stole, 

Cursing his tardy aid — ^hor mother there 
With gipsy-slate engross’d tho only chair j 
Solemn and dull her look ; with such she 
stands, 

And reads the milk-maid’s fortune in her 
hands, 

Tracing tho lines of life; assumed through 
years. 

Boob feature now the steady falsehood wears ; 
With hard and savage eye she views the food. 
And grudging pinches their intruding brood; 
Last in tho group, tlie wom-out grandsire 
sits 

Negleotsd, lost, and living but by fits ; 
Useless, despised, his worthless labours done. 
And half protect^ by the vicious son, 

Who half supports him ; he with heavy glance 
Views the young rufflans who around him 
dance ; 

And, by the sadness in his face, appears 
To trace the progress of their future years ; 
Through what strange course of misery, vice, 
deceit, 

Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat I 
What shame and grief, what pimisbment and 
pmn. 

Sport of fierce passions, must eaoh child sus- 
tain— 

Bte they like him approach their latter end. 
Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend I 
Bub this Orlando felt not ; ' Ttogues,’ said 
he, 

' Doubtless they are, but merry rogues they 
he; 

They wander round the land, and be it true. 
They break the laws — then let the laws pursue 
Tho wanton idlers ; for the life they live, 
Acquit I cannot, but I can forgive.’ 

This said, a portion foom his purse was 
thrown, 

And every heart seem’d happy like his own. 
He hutrlsd forth, for now the town was 
nigh— 

‘ The h^piest man of mortal men am I,’ 
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Thou art ! but obango in every state is nfor, 
(So while the wretched hope, the blest may 
tear) ; 

' Say, where is Laura ? ’ — ‘ That her words 
must show,’ 

A lass replied ; ' read this, and thou sbalt 
know ! ’ 

‘ What, gone | ’—her friend insisted — 
* forced to go ; — 

Is vex’d, was teased, could not refuse her ! 
—No?’ 

‘ But you can follow : ’ ‘ Yea : ’ ‘ The miles 
are few. 

The way is pleasant ; will you come? — Adieu! 
Thy Laura !’ ‘ No I I feel I must resign 
The pleasing hope, thou hodst been here, if 
mine : 

A lady was it ? — Was no brotlier there ? 

But why should I alBict mo If there were ?’ 

‘ The way is pleasant : ’ ‘ What to me the 
way? 

I cannot reach hei' till the close of day. 

My dumb companion I is it thus wo speed ? 
Not I from grief nor thou frdpi toil art freed ; 
Still art thou doom’d to travel and to pine, 
For ray vexation — ^What a fate is mine ! 

' Gone to a friend, she tells mo ; I commend 
Her purpose ; means she to a female friend ? 
By Heaven, I wish she sufler’d half tlie pain 
Of hope protracted through the day in vain i 
Shall I persist to see th’ ungrateful maid ? 
Yes, I will see her, slight her, and upbraid : 
Wliat! in the very hour ? She know the time. 
And doubtless chose it to increase her crime.' 

Forth rode Orlando by a river’s side. 
Inland and winding, smooth, and full and 
wide, 

That roll’d majestic on, in one soft-flowing 
tide; 

The bottom gravel, flow’ry were the banks. 
Tall willows, waving in their broken ranks ; 
The road, now near, now distant, winding led 
By lovely meadows which the waters fed ; 

He pass’d the way-side inn, the village spire. 
Nor stopp’d to gaze, to question, or admire ; 
On either side the rural mansions stood. 
With hedge-row trees, and hills high-orowu’d 
with wood. 

And many a devious stream that reach’d the 
nobler flood. 

‘ I hate these scenes,’ Orlando angry cried, 
‘ And these proud formers ! yes, I hate their 
pride : 


See ! that .sleek fellow, how he strides along, 
Strong as an ox, and ignorant as strong ; 

Can yon close crops a single eye detain 
But his who counts the proflu of the gram ? 
And these vile beans with deleterious smell, 
Where is their beauty ? can a mortal tell ? 
These deep fat meadows I detest ; it shocks 
One's feelings there to see the grazing ox ; — 
For slaughter fatted, as a lady’s smile 
Rejoices man, and means his death the while. 
Lo 1 now the sons of labour I every day 
Employ’d in toil, and vex’d in every way ; 
Theirs is but mirth assumed, and they con- 
ceal, 

In their effected joys, the ills they feel ; 

I bate these long green lanes ; there ’s nothing 
seen 

In this rile country but eternal green ; 
Woods ! waters I meadows ! Will they never 
end ? 

’Tis 0 vile prospect ; — Gone to see a 
friend 1 ’ — , 

Still on he rode I a mansion fair and tell 
Rose on his view— the pttde of Loddon-Hall ! 
Spread o’er the park he saw the grazing steer, 
Thefuli-fed steed, the herds of bounding deer s 
On a clear stream the vivid sunbeams play’d, 
Through noble elms, and on the surface made 
That moving picture, checker’d light and 
shade ; 

Th’ attended children, there indulged to stray, 
Enjoy’d and gave new beauty to the day ; 
Whose happy parents from their room wore 
seen 

Pleased with the sportive idlers on the green. 
' Well I ’ said Orlando, ‘ and for one so 
bless’d, 

A thousand reasoning wretdhes are distress’d ; 
Nay, these so seeming glad, are grieving like 
the rest ; 

Man is a cheat— and all hut strive to hide 
Their Inward misery by Iheit outward pride. 
What do yon lofty gates and walls contain. 
But fruitless means to soothe unconqner’d 
pain ? 

The parents read each infant daughtet’.s 
smile. 

Form’d lo seduce, encoiuagad to beguile ; 
They view the hoys unconscious of their fate. 
Sure to be tempted, sure to take the bait ; 
These will be Lauras, sad Orlandos these— 
There’s guilt and grief in all one hears and 
secs.’ 
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Our trav’ller, Inb’ring up a hill, look’d 
down 

Upon a lively, busy, pleasant town ; 

All he beheld were there alert, alive. 

The busiest bees that ever slock’d a hive : 

A pair were married, and the bells aloud 
Proclaim’d their joy, and joyful seem’d the 
crowd ; 

And now proceeding on his way, he spied, 
Bound by strong ties, the bridegroom and the 
bride; 

Bach by some friends attended, near they 
drew, 

And spleen beheld them with prophetic view. 

‘ Married t nay, mad ! ’ Orlando cried in 
scorn ; 

‘ Another wretch on this unlucky morn : 

What are this tootish mirth, these idle joys ? 
Attempts to stifle doubt and (ear by noise : 

To me these robes, expressive of delight, 
Poreshow distress, and only grief excite ; 

And for these cheerful friends, will they 
behold 

Their wailing brood in siekness, want, and 
cold ; 

And bis proud look, and her soft languid air 
Will— but I spare you— go, unhappy pair ! ’ 
And now approaching to the journey’s end, 
His anger fails, bis thoughts to kindness tend, 
He less offended feels, and rather fears 
t’ offend : 

How gently rising, hope contends with doubt. 
And easts a sunshine on the views without ; 
And still reviving joy and lingering gloom 
Alternate empire o’er his soul assume ; 

Till, long perplex’d, he now began to ffnd 
Thasotter thoughts engross the settling mind; 
He saw the mansion, and should quickly see 
His Laura’s self—and angry could he bo ? 

Ho ! the resentment melM all away 

‘ For this my grief a single smile will pay,’ 
Our tiav’ller cried ; — ' And why should it 
offend, 

That one so good should have a pressing 
friend? 

Cirievenot,my beortl to And afavouriteguest 
Thy pride and boast— ye selfish sorrows, rest ; 
She wiH be kind, and 1 again he blest.’ 


While gentler passions thus his bosom 
sway’d. 

He reach’d the mansion, and he saw the 
maid; 

‘ My Laura ! ’ — ‘ My Orlando! — this is kind ; 
In truth I cams persuaded, not inclined ; 

Our friends’ amusement let us now pursue, 
And I to-morrow will return with you.’ 

Like man entranced, the happy lover 
stood — 

‘ As Laura wills, for she is kind end good ; 
Ever the truest, gentlest, fairest, best— 

As Laura wills, 1 see her and am blest.’ 

Home went the lovers through that busy 
place. 

By Loddon-Hall, the country’s pride and 
grace ; 

By the rich meadows where the oxen fed. 
Through the green vale that form’d the river's 
bed ; 

And by unnumber’d cottages and farms, 
'That have for musing minds unnumber'd 
charms ; 

And bow affected by the view of these 
Was then Orlando— did they pain or please ? 

Nor pain nor pleasure could they yield- 
ami why ? 

The mind was flll’d, was happy, and the 
eye 

Roved o’er the fleeting views, that but 
appear’d to die. 

Alone Orlando on the morrow paced 
The well-known road ; the gypsy-tent ho 
traced ; 

The dam high-raised, the reedy dikes between, 
The scatter’d hovels on the barren green. 

The burning sand, the fields of thin-aet rye. 
Mock’d by the useless Flora, blooming by ; 
And last the heath with all its various bloom. 
And the close lanes that led the trev’ller 
home. 

Then could these scenes the former joys 
renew ? 

Or was there now dejection in the view ? — 
Kor one or other would they yield — and why ? 
The mind was absent, and the vacant eye 
Wander’d o’er viewless scenes, that but ap- 
pear’d to die. 
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Seem they grave and learned ? 
Why, so didst thou. , . Seem they religious ? 
Why, so didst thou ; or are they spare in diet, 
Free from gross passion, or of mirth or anger, 
Constant in spirit, not Bwerving with the 
hlood, 

Garnish'd and deck’d in modest complement, 
Not working with the eye without the car, 
Andbut in purged judgment trusting neither 
Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem. 

Henry P', Act ii, Scene 2. 
Better I were distract. 

So should my tbouglits be sever’d from my 
griefs. 

And woes by wrong imaginations lose 
The knowledge of themselves. 

King Lear, Act iv. Scene 6. 


Genius 1 thou gift of Heav’n ! thou light 
divine 1 

Amid what dangers art thou doom’d to shine I 
Oft will the body’s weakness check thy force, 
Oft damp thy vigour, and impede thy course ; 
And trembling nerves compel thee to restrain 
Thy nobler efforts, to contend with pain ; 

Or Want (sad guest !) will in thy presence 
come. 

And hroatUe around her melancholy gloom ; 
To life’s low cares will thy proud thought 
confine. 

And make hoc sufferings, her impatience, 
thino. 

Evil and strong, seducing passions prey 
On soaring minds, and win them from their 
way; 

Who then to vice the subject spirits give, 
And in the service of the conqu’ror live ; 

Like captive Samson making sport for all. 
Who fear’d their strength, and glory in their 
fall. 

Genius, with virtue, still may lack the aid 
Implored by humbler minds and hearts 
afraid; 

May leave to timid souls the shield and sword 
Of the tried faith, and tho resistless word ; 
Amid a world of dangers venturing forth. 
Frail, but yet fearless, proud in conscious 
worth. 

Till strong temptation, in some fatal time, 
Assails the hear^ and wins the soul to crime ; 


When loft by honour, and by sorrow spent. 
Unused to pray, unable to repent, 

Tho nobler powers that once exalted high 
Th’ aspiring man, shall then degraded lie : 
Keason, through anguish, shall her throne 
forsake. 

And strength of mind but stronger madness 
make. 

When EnwAnn SHonn had reach’d his 
twentieth year, 

ne felt his bosom light, his conscience clear ; 
Applause at school the youtliful hero gain’d. 
And trials there with manly strength sus- 
tain’d : 

With prospects bright upon the world be 
came, 

Ftu'o love of virtue, strong desiro of tome ; 
Men watch’d the way his lofty mind would 
take. 

And all foretold the progress he would make. 
Boast of these friends, to older men a guide. 
Proud of his parts, but gracious in his pride; 
He bore a gay good-nature in bis face, 

And in his air were dignity and grace ; 

Dress that became bis state and years be wore. 
And sense and spirit shone in Edward Shore. 
Thus while admiring friends the youth 
beheld. 

His own disgust thmr forward hopes lepell’d ; 
For he unfix’d, unfixing, look'd around, 

And no employment but in seeking found ; 
He gave his restless thoughts to viewa refined. 
And shrank from worldly cares with wounded 
mind. 

Bejecling trade, awhile he dwelt on laws, 
'But who could plead, if imapproved the 
cause ? ’ 

A doubting, dismal tribe phyucians seem'd ; 
Divines o’er texts and disputations dream’d ; 
War and its glory ho perhaps could love, 

But there again be must the cause approve. 
Our hero thought no deed should gain 
applause. 

Where timid virtue found support in laws ; 
He to ail good would soar, would fiy all sin, 
By the pure prompting of the will within ; 

‘ Wlio needs a law that binds him not to 
steal,’ 

Ask’d the young teacher, ‘ con he rightly feel ? 
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To curb the will, or arm in honour’s cause, 

Or aid the weak — are those enforced by laws ? 
Should we a foul, ungenerous action dread, 
Because a law condemns tb’ adulteious bed ? 
Or fly pollution, not for fear of stain, 

But that some statute tells us to refiam ? 

The grosser herd in ties like these we bind, 

In virtue’s freedom moves th’ enlighten’d 
mind.* 

‘ Man’s heart deceives him,' said a friend : 

' Of course,’ 

Beplicd tile youth, * but, has it power to force? 
Unless it fotoes, call it as you will. 

It is but wish, and pronences to the ill.’ 

‘ Act thou not tempted ? ' ‘ Do I fall ? ’ 
said Shore: 

‘ The pure have fallen.’—’ Then are puce no 
more : 

While reason guides me, I shall walk aright, 
Kor need a steadier hand, or stronger light ; 
Nor tills in dread of awful threats, design’d 
For the weak spirit and the grov'ling mind ; 
But that, engaged by thoughts and views 
sublime, 

I wage free war with grossness and with 
crime.’ 

Thus look’d be proudly on the vulgar crew, 
Whom statutes govern, and whom fears sub- 
due. 

Faith, AViUi his virtos, he Indeed profess’d, i 
But doubts deprived his ardent mind of i 
rest; 

Beason, his sovereign mistress, failed to show 
Light through the mazes of the world below ; 
Questions arose, and they surpass’d the skill 
Of his sole aid, and would he dubious still ; 
These to discuss he sought no common guide, 
But to the doubters in his doubts applied ; 
When all together might in freedom speak, 
And their loved truth with mutual ardour 
seek. 

Alas t though men who («el their eyes decay 
Take more than common pains to find their 
wayi 

Tet, when for this they ask each oHiet’s aid. 
Their mutual purpose Is the mere delay’d ; 

Of ail their doubts, their reosoning clear’d not 
oae, 

Still the same spots were present in the sun ; 
dHU tiw same sccuptes bmmted Bdwsrd’s 
' mfndf 

Who found no r»t. nor took, the naeans to 


Blit though with shaken faith, and slave 
to fame, 

Vain and aspiring on the world bo came ; 

Yet WBS he studious, serious, moral, grave, 

No passion’s victim, and no system’s slave ; 
Vice ho opposed, indulgence he disdained, 
And o’er each sense in conscious triumph 
reign’d. 

Who often reads, will sometimes wish to 
write. 

And Shore would yield instruction and 
delight : 

A serious drama be design’d, but found 
’Twos tedious travelling in that gloomy 
ground ; 

A deep and solemn story he would try, 

But grew ashamed of ghosts, and laid it by ; 
Sermons ha wrote, but tliey who knew his 
creed, 

‘ Or know it not, were ill disposed to read ; 

! And he would lastly be the nation’s guide, 

> But, studying, (ail’d to fix upon a side ; 

[ Fame ho desired, and talents he possess’d, 
But loved not labour, though he could not 
rest, 

Not firmly fix the vacillating mind, 

That, ever working, could no centre find. 

'Tia thus a sanguine reader loves to trace 
The Nile forth rushing on his glorious race ; 
Calm and secure the fancied traveller goes 
Through sterile deserts and by threat’ning 
foes; 

He Uiinks not then of Afrio’s scorching sands, 
Tb’ Arabian sea, the Abyssinian bands ; 
Fosils * and Miohaels, and the lobbera ail. 
Whom we politely chiefs and heroes oall i 
He of success alone delights to think. 

He views tliat fount, ho stands upon the 
brink, 

And drinks a fancied draught, exulting so to 
drink. 

In his own room, and with his books around, 
His lively mind its chief employment found ; 
Then idly busy, quietly employ’d, 

And, lost to life, bis visions were enjoy’d l 

* Fosil was a rebel chief, and Michael tlie 
ecnoral of the royal army in Ahysalnia, wheu 
Mr. Bruce vielted that ceuntiy. In all other re- 
epeeta their characters were nearly slmnar. They 
arehedh represented ae cruel and treaehereus: 
and even the anparently stiong dIaUnetton of 
loyal and Tohemons to in a great measni'e set 
CBlde, when wo are Jntorpwd that Fasti Was an 
apeti anemy, luia Michael an Insblent and ant- 
bltlous eCntniBer of the royal person and fUnliy. 
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Yet still he look a keen inquiring view 
01 all that crowds neglect, desire, putbue ; 
And thus abstracted, curious, still, serene. 
He, unemploy’d, beheld life’s shifting scene; 
Still more arerse from vulgar jo^ and cares, 
Still more unfitted for the world’s a&airs. 
There was a house where Edward ofttimes 
went, 

And social hours in pleasant trifling spent ; 

He read, conversed and reason’d, sang and 
play’d. 

And all were happy while the idler stay’d ; 
Too happy one, for tlience arose the pain. 

Till this engaging Uifier came again. 

But did he love t Via answer, day by day. 
The loving feet would take th’ accustom’d 
way. 

The amoious eye uould rove as If in quest 
Of something raie, and on the mansion rest ; 
The same soft passion touch’d the gentle 
/ tongue. 

And Anna’s charms in tender notes were 
sung ; 

The ear too seem’d to feel the common flame, 
ijooth’d and delighted with the fair one’s 
name; 

And thus os love each other part possess’d. 
The heart, no doubt, its sovereign power 
confessed. 

Pleased in her sight, the youth required no 
more; 

Not rich himself, he saw the damsel poor ; 
And he too wisely, nay, too kindly loved. 

To pain the being whom his soul approved. 

A serious friend our cautious youth pos- 
sess’d. 

And at his table sat a welcome guest ; 

Botli unemploy’d, it was their chief delight 
To read what free and daring authors write ; 
Authors wholoved from common views tosoar, 
And seek the fountains never traced before ; 
Troth they profess’d, yet often left the true 
And beaten prospect, for the wild and new. 
His chosen hiend bis fiftieth year had seen. 
His fortune easy, and his air serene ; 

Heist and atheist call’d ; for few agreed 
What were Ids notions, principles, or creed ; 
His nfind reposed not, for he hated rest. 

But nit things made a query or a jest ; 
Perplex’d himself ha ever sought to prove 
That man ia doom’d In endlese doubt to rove ; 
Himself in darkness be profess’d to bo. 

And would maintain tbalnof a man could see. 


The youthful friend, dissentient, reason’d 
bllll 

Of the soul’s prowess, and the subject will ; 
Of virtue’s beauty, and of honour’s force, 
And a worm zeal gave life to his discourse : 
Since from his fsdings ail his fire arose 
And ho had interest in the themes be chose. 

The friend, indulging a sai'costic smile, 
Said — ‘ Hear enthusiast I thou wilt change 
thy style. 

When man’s delusions, errors, ciimes, deceit, 
No more distiess thee, and no longer cheat. 

Vet lo I this cautious man, so coolly wise. 
On a young beauty fix’d unguaided eyes ; 
And her he married : Edward at the view 
Bade to his elieeiful visits lung adieu ; 

But haply err’d, for this engaging bride 
No mirth suppress’d, but other cause sup- 
plied : 

And when she saw tlie friends, by reasoning 
long. 

Contused if right, and positive U wrong, 
With playful speech and smile, that spoke 
delight, 

She made them cordcas both of wrong and 
right. 

This gentle damsel gave consbiit to wed, 
With school and school-day dinners in her 
head | 

She now was promised choice of daintiest 
food. 

And costly dress, that made her sovereign 
good j 

With walks on hilly heath to baliish spleen, 
And summer-visits when the roads were dean. 
All these she loved, to these she gave consent, 
And she was married to her heart’s content. 
Their manner this— the friends together 
read. 

Till hooka a cause tor disputation bred ; 
Debate then follow’d, and the vapour’d child 
Declared they argued till her head was wild ; 
And strange to her it was that mortal brain 
Could seek the trial, or endure the pain. 
Then as the friend reposed, the younger 
pair 

Sat down to cords, and play’d beside his chair 
'Till he awaking, to his books qppUed, 

Or beard the music of th' obedient bride i 
If mild the evening, in the fields they stray’d, 
ilnd tbciy own floclc with pwtial oyt j 

But oft the husband, to indulgence prone, 
Beaumed bis book, and bade them wtuk alone. 
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‘ Do, my kind Kdwatd 1 1 must take mine 
ease, 

Name tho dear girl the planets and the trees ; 
Tell her what warblers pour their evening 
song, 

What insects flutter, as you walk along ; 

Teach her to fii the roving thoughts, to bind 
Tho wandering sense, and methodize the 
mind.’ 

This was obey'd j and ott when this was 
done, 

They calmly gazed on tho declining sun ; 

In silence saw the glowing landscape fade, 

Or, sitting, sang beneath the arbour’s shade : 
Till rose tho moon, and on each youtiitul 
lace 

Shed a soft beauty, and a dangerous grace. 

Wheu the young wife beheld in long debate 
The Mends, all careless ns she seeming sate ; 
It soon appeAt’d, there was in one combined 
The nobler person and the richer mind : 

He wore no wig, no grisly beai-d was seen, j 
And none beheld him careless or unclean ; 

Or watch’d him sleeping : — we uideed have 
beard * 

Of sleeping beauty, and it has appear’d ; 

’Tis seen in inf ants— there indeed we And 
The features soften’d by the slumbering 
mind ; 

But other beauties, when disposed to sleep, 
Should from the eye of keen inspector keep ; 
The loydy nymph who would her swain sur^ 
prise, 

btay cIoBe her mouth, but not conceal her 
eyes; 

Sleep from the fairest face some beauty takes, 
And all flie homely features homelier makes ; 
So fliou^it our wUe, beholding with a sigh 
Her steeping spouse, and Edward simling 
by. 

Asick relation for the husband sent, 
Without delay the friendly sceptic went ; 
Nov fear’d the youthful pair, lor he had seen 
The wife untroubled, and the Mend seieno : 
No selSsh purpose in his roving eyes, 

No vile deception in her fond replies : 

So judged tho husband, and with judgment 
true. 

For neither yet the guilt or danger knew. 
What now remain’d? but they again 
should play 

Th’ accustom’d gome, and walk tU' accus- 
toni’d \vayi 


With careless freedom should converse or 
read. 

And the friend’s absence neither fear nor 
hoed : 

But rather now tboy seem’d confused, con- 
strain’d ; 

Within their room still restless they remain’d, 
And painfully they felt, and knew each other 
pain’d. — 

Ah 1 foolish men I how could ye thus depend, 
One on himself, the other on bis friend ? 

The youth with troubled eye the lady 
saw. 

Yet felt too bravo, too daring to withdraw ; 
While she, with tuneless hand the jarring keys 
Touching, was not ono moment at her ease : 
Now would she walk, and call her friendly 
guide. 

Now speak of rain and cost her cloak aside ; 
i Seize on a book, unconscious what she read. 
And restless still, to new resources fled ; 

Then laugh’d aloud, then tried to look serene. 
And over changed, and every change was 
seen. 

Painful it is to dwell on deeds of shame— 
The trying day was past, another came ; 

The third was all remorse, confusion, droad, 
And (all loo late I) the fallen hero fled. 

Then felt the youth, in that seducing time, 
How feebly honour guards the heart from 
crime: 

Small is bis native strength ; man needs tho 
stay. 

The strength imparted in the trying day ; 
For all that honour brings against the force 
Of headlong passion, aids its rapid course ; 
Its slight resistance but provokes the fire, 

As wood-work stops the flame, and tben con- 
voys it higto. 

The husband came ; a wife by guilt mado 
bold 

Had, meeting, sooth’d him, as in days of old ; 
But soon this fact transpired ; her strong 
distress, 

And bis friend’s absence, left him nought to 
guess. 

8tUl cool, though grieved, thus prudence 
bade him write — 

‘ I cannot pardon, and I will not flght ; 
Thou art too poor a culprit for the laws, 

And I too foul ty to support my cause : 

All must be punish’d ; I must sigh iflone, 

At home thy victim for her guilt atone ; . 
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And thou, unhappy 1 virtuous now no mote. 
Must loss of fame, peace, purity deplore ; 
Sinners with praise will pierce thee to the 
heart. 

And saints deriding, tell thee what thou art.’ 

Such was his fali ; and Edward, from that 
time, 

Felt in full force the censiue and the crime — 
Despised, ashamed ; his noble views before. 
And his proud thoughts, degraded him the 
more : 

Should ho repent — would that conceal his 
shame ? 

Could peace be his ? It perish’d with his 
fame : 

Himself be scorn’d, nor could his crime for- 
give; 

Ue fear’d to die, yet felt ashamed to live : 
Grieved, but not contrite was his heart; 
oppress’d. 

Not broken ; not converted, but distress’d ; 
Ue wanted will to bond the stubborn kneo. 
He wonted light the cause of ili to see, 

To learn how frail is man, how humbie then 
should be ; 

For faith he had not, or a faith loo weak 
To gain the help that bumbled sinners seek ; 
Else had he pray’d — to an ofiendod God 
His tears had floATn a penitential flood 
.Though far astray, he would have heard the 
call 

Of mercy — ‘ Come I return, thou prodigal ; ’ 
Then, though confused, distress’d, ashamed, 
afraid. 

Still had the trembling penitent obey’d ; 
Though faith had fainted, when assail’d by 
fear, 

Hope to the soul hod whisper’d, ‘ Forsevere 1 ’ 
Till in his Father’s house an bumbled guest. 
He would have found forgiveness, comfort, 
rest. 

Eut all this joy was to our youth denied 
By his fierce passions and his daring pride ; 
And shame and doubt impell’d liim in a 
course. 

Once so abhorr’fi, with unresisted force. 
Proud minds and guilty, whom their crimes 
oppress. 

Fly to new crimes for comfort and redress ; 
So found our fallen youth a short relief 
In wine, the opiate guilt applies to grief,— 
From fleeting mirth that o’er the bottle lives, 
From the false joy its inspiration gives ; 


And from associates pleased to find a friend, 
With powers to lead them, gladden, and 
defend. 

In all those scenes where transient ease is 
found. 

For minds whom sine oppress, and sorrows 
wound. 

Wine is like anger ; for it makes us strong, 
Blind and impatient, and it leads us wrong ; 
The strength is i^uickly lost, we feel the error 
long: 

Thus led, thus strengthen’d in an evil cause. 
For folly pleading, sought tlio youth ap- 
Xilause ; 

Sad for a time, then eloquently wild. 

He gaily spoke ns his companions smiled ; 
Lightly he rose, and with his former grace 
Proposed some doubt, and argued on the case ; 
Fate and fore-knowledge wore his favourite 
themes — 

How vain man’s purpose, how absurd his 
schemes : 

‘ Whatever is, was etc our birth decreed ; 

We think our actions from ourselves proceed, 
And idly we lament th’ inevitable deed ; 

It seems our own, but there ’s a power above 
Directs the motion , nay, that makes us move ; 
Not good nor evil can you beings name, 

I Who are but rooks and castles in the game ; 
Superior natures with their puppets play, 
TiU, bagg’d or buried, all are swept away.’ 

Such were the notions of a mind to ill 
Now prone, but ardent, and determined still : 
Of joy now eager, as before of fame. 

And screen’d by folly when assail’d by shame. 
Deeply ho sank ; obey’d each passion’s call. 
And used bis reason to defend them all. 

Shall I proceed, and step by step relate 
The odious progress of a sinner's fate ? 

No — let me ratto hasten to the time 
(Sure to arrive) when misery waits on crime. 
With virtue, prudence fled ; what Shore 
possess’d 

Was sold, was spent, and he was now dis- 
tress’d ; 

And Want, unwelcome stranger pale and 
wan, 

hlet with her haggard looks the hurried man ; 
His pride felt keenly what ho must expect 
From usdesB pity and from cold neglect. 
Struck by new terrors, bom his friends he 
fled, 

And wept his woes upon a restless bed ; 
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Uetlilng late, at early hour to riso, 

With shrunken teatuies, and with bloodshot 
eyes: 

I( sloop one moment closed the dismal view, 
Fancy her terrois built upon the true ; 

And night and day had their alternate 
woes, 

That baflled pleasure, and that mock’d re- 
pose; 

Till to despair and anguish was consign’d 
The wreck and min of a noble mind. 

Non seized fordebt, and lodged within a jail, 
Ho tried bis friendships, and he found them 
fail ; 

Then fail’d his spirits, and his thoughts wore 
all 

Fia’d on his sins, his suCEorlngs, and bis fall : 
llis ruffled mind was pictured in his face. 

Once the fiur seat of dignity and grace : 
Qrcat was the danger of a man so prone 
To think of madness, and to think alone ; 
Yet pride still lived, and struggled to sustain 
The drooping spirit and the roving brain ; 
Bat this too fail’d : a friend his freedom 
gave. 

And sent him help the threat’ning world to 
brave ; 

Qave solid counsel what to seek or flee. 

Bat still would stranger to his person be : 

In vain I the truth determined to explore, 

He traced tlie friend whom he had wrong'd 
before. 

This was too much ; both aided and advised 
By one who shunn’d him, pitied, and de- 
spised ; 

He bote it not; ’twas a deoidtng stroke, 

And on his reason like a torrent broke : 

In dreadful stiUness he appear’d awhile, 
Witii vacant horror and a ghastly smile $ 
Then rose at once into the frantic rage. 
That force controll’d not, nor could love 
assuage. 

Yrtends now appear'd, but ip the man was 
seen 

'Che angry maniac, with vindlettve mien; 
Too latti their pity gave to care and skiU 
The hurried mind and ever-wandeidng will; 
tfnnoticed pass'd all time, end not a ray 
Of teasoa broke on his heittgbted way ; 
Sntnow he spum’d theatmw in pure disdain, 
'And mew Ittoihsd londlx at tho cUnktng ebain. 
, W iw Wttlih whslded, by dwtees 


To playful folly, and to causeless joy, 

Speech without aim, and without end, em- 
ploy; 

He drew fantastic flgurcs on the wall. 

And gave some wild relation of them all ; 
With brutal shape he join’d the human face, 
And idiot smiles approved the motley race. 
Harmless at length th' unhappy man was 
found, 

The spirit settled, but the reason drown’d ; 
And all the dreadful tempest died away, 

To the dull stillness of the misty day. 

And now his freedom he attain'd— -if free. 
The lost to reason, truth, and hope, can be ; 
His friends, or wearied with the charge, or 
sure 

The haimless wrctoli was now beyond a cure. 
Gave him to wander whore he pleased, and 
And 

Hie own resources for the eager mind ; 

The playful children of the place bo meets. 
Playful with them he rambles through the 
streets ; 

In all they ne^, his stronger arm he lends. 
And his lost mind to these approving friends. 
That gentle maid, whom once the youth 
bod loved, 

Is now with mild religious pity moved ; 
Kindly she chides his boyish flights, while he 
Will for a moment fix’d and pensive be ; 

And as she trembling speaks, his lively eyes 
Explore her looks, he Uatene to her sighs ; 
Charm’d by her voice, tb' harmonious sounds 
invade 

His clouded mind, and for a time persuade : 
Like a pleased infant, who has newly oaught 
Prom the maternal glance a gleam of thought. 
He stands enrapt, the hall-knoivn voice to 
hear. 

And starts, hal^consclouB, at the falling tear. 
Barely from town, nor then unwatoh’d, ho 
goes, 

In darker mood, as it to hide his woes ; 
Betuming soon, he with impatience seeks 
Hie youthful friends, end shouts, and sings, 
and speaks ; 

Speaks a wild speech with action all as wild— 
The children’s leader, and himself a child ; 
He spins their top, or, at their bidding, bends 
His baok, while o’er it leap his laughing 
friends ; 

Simple and weak, he acts the boy ones more, 
And beedleea tiliildrsn call him S% Shore. 
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Such smiling rogues as these, 

Like ruts, oft bite the holy cords a-ttvain, 
Which are too intrinse t’ unloose — 

King Lear, Act ii, Scene 2. 
My other seif, my counsel’s consistory, 

My oracle, my prophet, . . . 

I as a child will go by thy direction. 

liiahard, III, Act ii. Scene 2. 
If I do not take pity of her, I am avltUin ; 
if I do not love her, 1 am a Jew. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act ii, Scene 3. 
Women are soft, mild, pitiful and flexible ; 
Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorse- 
less. 

3 Iltnry VI, Act i. Scone 4. 
He must be told on’t, and he shall ; the olQce 
Becomes a woman best; I’ll take it upon 
me; 

It I prove honey-mouth’d, lot my tongue 
blister. 

Winter's Tale, Act ii. Scene 2. 
Disguise — I see thou art a wickedness. 

Twelfth Night, Act ii. Scene 2. 


’SatriBE Thomas flatter’d long a wealthy aunt, 
Who left him all that she could give or grant : 
Ten years be tried, with all his craft and skill. 
To fix the sovereign lady’s varying will ; 

Ten years enduring at her board to sit. 

He meekly listen’d to her tales and wit j 
He took the meanest oSlce man can take, 
And bis aunt’s vices for her money’s soke : 

By many a threafning hint she waked his 
fear. 

And he was pain’d to see a rival near ; 

Yet all the taunts of her contemptuous pride 
He bore, nor found his grov’Iing spirit tried : 
Nay, when she rrish’d his parents to traduce. 
Fawning be smiled, and justice call’d 
th’ abuse; 

‘ They taught you nothing ; are you not, at 
best,’ 

Said the proud dame, ' a triflor, and a jest ? 
Confess yon are a fool 1 ’ — ^bc bow’d and he 
confess’d. 

This vex’d him much, but could not always 
last: 

The dame is buried, and the trial post. 


There was a female, who hod courted long 
Her cousin’s gifts, and deeply felt the wrong ; 
By a vain boy forbidden to attend 
The private coimsels of her wealthy friend. 
She vow’d revenge, nor should that crafty boy 
In triumph undisturb’d his spoUs enjoy ; 

He heaid, he smiled, and when the will was 
read. 

Kindly dismiss’d the kindred of the dead ; 

‘ The dear deceased,’ he call’d her, and the 
crowd 

Moved off with curses deep and threat’nings 
loud. 

The youth retired, and, with a mind at ease, 
Found ho was rich, and fancied he must 
please : 

He might have pleased, and to bis comfoit 
found 

The wife be wish’d, if he had sought around ; 
For there were lasses of his own degree, 

, With no more hatred to the state than he : 
But he had courted spleen and ago so long. 
His heart refused to woo the fair and young ; 
So long attended on caprice and whim, 

He thought attention now was due to him ; 
And as his flattery pleased the wealthy dame. 
Heir to the wealth, be might tbe flattery 
claim ; 

But this the fair, with one accord, denied. 
Nor waved for man’s caprice the sox’a pride : 
There is a season when to them is due 
Worship and awe, and they will claim ft too ; 
■ Fathers,’ they cry, ' long hold us in their 
chain, 

Nay, tyrant broUicrs claim a right to reign ; 
Uncles and guardians we in turn obey, 

And husbands rule with ever-during swa> ; 
Short is tbe time when lovers at the feet 
Of beauty kned, and own the slavery sweet ; 
And shall we tliis our triumph, this tiie aim 
And boast of female power, forbear to claim f 
No I we demand that homage, tliat respect, 
Or the proud rebel punish and reject.’ 

Our hero, still too indolent, too nice 
To pay for beauty the accustom’d price. 

No less forbore t’ address the humbler maid. 
Who mighthaveyielded wdtb the price unpaid; 
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Hut lived, himself to humour and to please, 
To count his money, and enjoy his ease. 

It pleased a neighbouring 'squire to Te> 
commend 

A faithful youth, as servant to his friend ; 
Nay, mote than servant, whom he praised 
for parts 

BuctHe yet strong, and for the beat of hearU, ; 
One irho might e.i3e him in his small affairs, 
with tenants, tradesmen, taxes, and repairs ; 
Answer his letters, look to all his dues. 

And entertain him with discourse and news. 
The 'squire believed, and found the trusted 
3 rauth 

A very pattern for his care and truth ; 

Not for his virtues to bapriused alone. 

But for a modest mien and humble tone ; 
Assenting alwaye, but aa if he meant 
Only to strength of reasons to assent ; 

For was he etubbom, and retain’d hie doubt. 
Till the more subtle 'aquico had forced it out ; 

' Nay, atill wee right, but he perceived that 
atrong 

And powerful minds eould moke the right the 
wrong.’ 

When the 'aquire'e thoughts on aome fair 
damsel dwelt. 

The faithful friend his opprehenaions felt; 

It would rejoice his faithful heart to find 
A lady aulted to his master's mind ; 

But who deserved that master 7 who would 
prove 

That hers was pure, uninterested love ? 
Although a servant, he would scorn to take 
A countess, till she suffer’d lor bis sake ; I 
Some tender spirit, humble, laithtul, true, 
Such, my dear master I mustbe sought for you. 

Six months bad pass’d, andnot alndy seen, 
With just this love, ’twixt fifty and fifteen ; 
All seem’d his doeixine or his pride to shun, 
All would bewoo’d before they would be won ; 
When the chance naming of a race and ltdr, 
Our trqutre disposed to take hie pleasure there: 
'She frloid profess’d, ‘ although he first began 
To hint the thing, ItseSm’d a thoughtless plan: 
Tile toads, he fear’d, were foul, the days were 
shork 

Tbe'^hm tar, and yet there might be sport.' 
' What I you of roads and starless nights 
timt 

Tow tw govern ! you to be obey’d I ' 
humble friend declared 
We^tqoar and to go prepswed. 


The place was distant, but with great delight 
They saw a race, and hail’d the glorious sight : 
The 'squire exulted, and declared the ride 
Uad amply paid, and he was satisfied. 

They gazed, they feasted, and, in happy mood. 
Homeward return’d, end hastening as thev 
rodcj 

For short the day, and sudden was the change 
From light to darkness, and the way was 
strange ; 

Our hero soon grew peevish, then distress’d ; 
He dieaded darkness, and he sigh’d for teat : 
(roing, they pass’d a village; but, alas I 
Reluming saw no village to repess ; 

The ’squire remember’d loo a noble hall, 
Large as a church, and whiter than its wall : 
This he bad noticed as they rode along, 

And justly reason’d that their road was wrong. 
Ucorge, full of awe, was modest m reply — 

‘ The fault waa bU, ’twas folly to deny ; 

And of bis master’s safety were he sure, 
There woe no grievance he wovfid not endure.’ 
This madehis peace with Iherelenting ’squiro, 
Whose thoughts yet dwelt on supper and 
afire; 

When, as they reach’d a long and pleasant 
green, 

Dwellings of men, and next a man, svore seen. 

* My friend,’ said Qeorge, ‘ to travellers 
astray 

Point out an inn, and guide us on the svay,’ 
The roan look’d up ; ‘Surprising! con it be 
My master’s son 7 as I’m alive, 'Us bo.’ 

‘ How 1 Robin,’ Qeorge replied, ‘ and are 
we near 

My father’s house 7 how strangely things 
appear ! — 

Deer sir, though wanderers, we at last oro 
right : 

Let us proceed, and glad my father’s sight ; 
We shall at least be fairly lodged and f^, 

1 can ensure a supper and a bed ; 

Let us this night, as one of pleasure date, 
And of surprise : it is on act of fate.’ 

‘ Go on,’ the ’squire in happy temper cried ; 
* 1 like suoh bhmdet 1 I approve sui^ guide.' 
They ride, they halt, the farmer comes in 
haste, 

Tliea tells his wife how much their house is 
graced; 

They bless the chanee, tliey praise the lucky 
son, 

That caus^ the error — Nay! itwasnotone; 
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Bat their good fortuno — Cheerful grew the 
’squire, 

Who found dependants, flattery, wine, and 
fire; 

Heheard the jack lurnround ; the busy dame 
Ftodneed her damask ; and with supper came 
The daughter, dress’d with care, and full of 
maiden-shame. 

Surprised, our hero saw the air and dress, 
And stroye his admiration to express ; 

Nay I felt it too— for Harriot was, in truth, 
A till fair beauty in the bloom of youth ; 
And from the pleasure and sui prise, a grace 
Adorn’d thebloomingdamsel’s form and face; 
Then too, sudi high respect and duly paid 
By all — such silent reveionco in the maid ; 
Vont’ring with caution, yet with haste, a 
glance ; 

Loth to retire, yet trembling to adyance, 
Appear’d the nymph, and in her gentle guest 
Stitr’d soft emotions till the hour of test ; 
Sweet was his sleep, and in the morn again 
He fell a mixture of delight and pain : 

‘ How fair, how gentle,’ said the ’squire, ‘ how 
meek, 

And yet how sprightly, when disposed to 
speak I 

Halute has blets’d her form, and Heaven her 
mind, 

But in her favours Fortune is unkind ; 

Poor is the maid— nay, poor she cannot prove 
iVho is enrich’d with beauty, worth, and love.’ 

The ’squu's arose, with no precise intent 
To go or stay— uncei tain what ho meant : 
He moved to pail— they begg’d him drsl to 
dine ; 

And who could then escape from love and 
wine? 

As came the night, more charming grew the 
fait) 

And seem’d to watch him with a two-fold 
care; 

On the thhd morn, resolving not to stay, 
Though uiged by love, he bravely rode sway. 

Auived at home, three pensive days he gave 
To feelings fond and meditations grave ; 
Lovely she was, and, it ho did not err. 

As fond of him as his fbnd heart of her ; 
Still he delay’d, unable to deddo 
Which was the master-passion, love or pride : 
He sometimes wonder’d how his fiimd could 
make, 

And tlien exulted, in, the night’s mistake ; 


Had she but fortune, ' doubtless then,’ he cried, 

‘ Some happier man had won the wealthy 
bride.’ 

While thus ho hung in balance, now inclined 
To change his stale, and then to change hie 
mind— 

That careless George dropp’d idly on the 
ground 

A letter, which his crafty master found f 
The stupid youth confess’d his fault, and 
pray’d 

Tlie generous ’squiie to spore a gentle maid ; 
Of whom her tender mother, full of feais. 
Had written much — * She caught her oft in 
tears. 

For ever lliinLing on a youth above 
Her humble fortuno — still she own'd not love j 
Nor can define, dear girl 1 the cherish’d pain, 
But would rejoice to sec the cause again ; 
That noighboiuing youth, whom she endured 
I before, 

' Sbe now rejects, and wifi behold no more s 
Raised by her passion, sbe no longer stoop 
To her own equals, but she pines and droop. 
Like to a lily, on whose sweets the sun 
Hns withering gased — she saw and was un- 
done! 

His wealth allured her not— not was she moved 
By bis superior slate, himself she loved ; 

So mild, so good, so gracious, so genteel— 
But spare your sister, and her love conceal ; 
Wo must the fault forgive, since she the pain 
must feel.’ 

‘ Fault I ’ said the ’squire, ‘ there ’s coarse- 
ness in the mind 

That thus conceives of feelings so refined ; 
Here end my doubts, nor blame yourself, my 
friend. 

Fate made you careless — here my doubts 
have end,’ 

The way is plain before us — there is now 
The lover’s visit first, and then the vow 
Mutual and fond, thomarnaga-rite, the bride 
Brought to hot home with all a husband’s 
pride | 

The ’squiie receives tbe prize his merits won, 
And tbe glad parents leave the p»tron-son. 

But in short time be saw with much sur- 
prise, 

First gloom, thrai grief, and then resentment 
Wse, 

From proud, commanding frowns and angert 
darting eyes ! 
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‘ Is there in Haralot's humble mind this fire, 
This fierce impatience P ‘ ask'd the puzzled 
’siiuire : 

' Has marriage changed her P or the mask 
she wore 

Has she thrown by, and is herself once more ?’ 
Hour after hour, when clouds on clouds 
appear, 

Dark and more dark, we know the tempest 
near ; 

And thus the frowning brow, the restless fori^ 
And threat’ning glance, forerun domestic 
storm : 

So road the husband, and, with troubled mind, 
llered'd his fours — ‘ My love, I hope you find 
All here is pleasant — but I must confess 
You seem offended, or in some distress ; 
Kxplain the grief you feel, and leave me to 
redress.’ 

‘ Leave it to you ? ’ roplied the nymph — 

' indeed 1 

What — to the cause from whence the ills 
proceed ? 

Good Heaven! to take me from a place, 
where 1 

Had every comfort underneath the sky ; 

And then Immure me in a gloomy place, 
With the grim monsters of your ugly race. 
That from their canvas staring, make me 
dread 

Through the dark chambers where they bang 
to tread ! 

No friend nor neighbour comes to give that 
joyi 

Which atl things here must banish or destroy : 
Where is the promised coach ? the pleasant 
ride? 

Oh i what a fortune has a farmer’s bride I 
Your sordid ptido has placed me just above 
Your hired domestics — and what pays me ? 
level 

A selfish, fondnesa 1 endues each hour, 

And ^te unwltncsa’d pomp, unenvied power ; 
I hear ycur folly, smile at your parade. 

And see your favourite dishes duly made ; 
Then am 1 richly dress'd Ibr you t’ admire. 
Such is my duly and my lord’s de^e ; 

Is this a life for youth, for heallh, for joy ? 
Are these my duties— tUa my base employ ? 
No ! to my father’s house will I repair, 

And make youridle weallh support me there ; 
Was it youe to hove an humble bride 
For bondage (benkfutP Cursaiiponyaurpcide! 


Was it a slave you wanted ? You shall see 
That if not happy, I at least am free ; 

Well, sir, your answer : ’—silent stood the 
’squire, 

As looks a miser at his house on fire ; 

Where all he deems is vanish’d in that flame. 
Swept from the earth bis substance and his 
name ; 

So, lost to every promised joy of life. 

Oar 'squire stood gaping at his angry wife 
His fate, his rum, where he saw it vain 
To hope for peace, pray, threaten, or com- 
plain ; 

And thus, betwixt his wonder at the ill 
fluid his despair — there stood he gaping still. 

* Your answer, sir — ^shall I depart a spot 
I thus detest P ’ — ' Oh, miserable lot I ’ 
Exclaim’d Iboman. 'Go, serpent! noiremain 
To sharpen wo by insult and disdain : 

A nest of harpies was I doom’d to meet ; 
What plots, what combinations of deceit I 
I ace it now — all plann’d, design’d, contrived ; 
Served by that villain — by this fury wived— 
What fate is mine 1 What wisdom, virtue, 
truth. 

Can stand, if diemons set their traps for 
youth ? 

He lose his way ! vile dog I ho cannot lose 
The way a villain through his life pursues j 
And thou, deceiver I thou afraid to move. 
And biding close the serpent in the dove I 
I saw — but, fated to onduco disgrace— 
Unheeding saw, the fury in thy face ; 

And call’d it spirit — Oh 1 I might have found 
Fraud and imposture — all the kindred round I 

A nest of vipers ’ 

‘ Sir, I’ll not admit 

These wild effusions of youi angry wit : 
Have you that value, that we all should use 
Such mighty arts for such important views ? 
Are you su^ prize — and is my slate so fair, 
That they should sell their souls to get mo 
there ? 

Think you that we alone our thoughts dis- 
^ise P 

When in pursuit of some contended prize, 
Mask We alone the heart, and soothe Whom 
we despise ! 

Speak you of craft and subtle schemes, who 
know 

That idl your wealth you to deception owe ; 
Who play'd for ten dull years a scoundrel-par^ 
To worm yourself into a widow’s hehrt ? 
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Now, when you guarded, wllli superior skill. 
That lady’s closet, and preserved her will. 
Blind in your craft, you saw not one of those 
Opposed by you might you in turn oppose ; 
Or watch your motions, and hy art obtain 
Share of lliat wealth you gave your peace to 
gain ? 

Did oonsoience never ’ 

‘ Cease, Tormentor, cease — 

Or reach me poison ^Ict me rest in peace ! ’ 

‘ Agreed — but hear me — let the truth 
appear ; ’ 

‘ Then state your purpose — I’ll bo ealm and 
hear.’ — 

‘ Know then, this wealth, sole object of your 
core, 

I had some right, without your hand, to share; 
My mother’s claim svas just — but soon she saw 
Your power, compell’d, insulted, to withdraw: 
’Twas then my father, in his anger, swore 
You should divide the fortune, or restore ; 
Long we debated — and you find me now 
Heroic victim to a father’s vow ; 

Like Jephtha’s daughter, but in different 
state. 

And both decreed to mourn our early fate ; 
Hence was my brother servant to your pride, 
Vengeance made him your slave — and me 
your bride : 

Now all is known — a dreadful price I pay 
For out revenge — ^but still wo have our day ; 
All that you love you must with others share. 
Or all you dread from their resentment dare ! 
Yet terms I offer— let contention cease : 
Divide the spoil, and let us port in peace.’ 


Our hero trembling heard — be sat— he 
rose — 

Nor could his motions nor his mind compose ; 
He paced the room — and, stalking to her aide. 
Gazed on tlic face of his undaunted bride ; 
And nothing there but scorn and calm 
aversion spied. 

Ho would have vengeance, yet ho fear’d the 
law : 

Her friends would threaten, and their power 
he saw ; 

‘ Then let her go : ’ — ^but oh 1 a mighty sum 
Would that demand, since he hod let her comi^ 
Nor from his sorrows could he find redress. 
Save that which led him to a like distress. 
And all bis ease was in his wife to see 
A wretch as anxious and distress’d as he : 
Her strongest wish the fortune to divide 
And part in peace, his avarice denied ; 

And thus it happen’d, as in all deceit. 

The cheater found the evil of the cheat ; 
The husband grieved — nor was the wife at 
rest; 

Him she could vex, and be could her molest ; 
She could his passion into frenzy raise, 

But when the fire was kindled, fear’d tlie 
blaze ! 

As much they studied, so in time they found 
The easiest way to give tho deepest wound } 
But then, like fencers, they were equal still. 
Both lost in danger what they gain’d in skill ; 
Each heart a keener kind of rancour gain’d. 
And paining more, was more severely pain’d ; 
And thus by both were equal vengeance dealt. 
And both &e anguish they iidlicted felt. 
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Then she plots, then she ruminates, then 
sbedevises, and what they think in their hearts 
they may effect, they will break their hearts 
but they will effect. 

Merry Wwee of Windtor, Act il. Scene 2. 

She bos spoke what she should not, I am 
sure of that ; Heaven knows what she hath 
known. 

Mtudreth, Act v. Scene 1. 

Our house is hell, and thou a merry devil. 

Merchant <yf Venice, Act ii. Scene 8. 

And yet, for aught I see, they are as sick 
thatsuifeitwith ton much, as they thatstarve 


with nothing ; it is no mean happiness, there- 
fore, to be seated in the mean. 

Merchant of Venice, Act i. Scene 2. 

A VIC4B died, and left his daughter poor — 
It hurt her not, she was not rich before ; 
Her humble shore of worldly goods she 
sold. 

Paid every debt, and then her fortune told ; 
And found, with youth and beauty, hope and 
health, 

Two hundr^ guineas was her worldly wesilth j 
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It then remain’d to choose her path in iito, 
And first, said Jesse, ‘ Shall I be n wife ?— 
Colin is mild and civil, Wnd and just, 

I know his love, his temper I can trust j 
But small his farm, it asks perpetual care, 
And wo must toil as well as trouble share : 
True, he was taught in all the gentle arts 
That raise the soul, and soften human hearts j 
And boasts a parent, who deserves to shine 
In higher class, and I could wish her mine ; 
Nor wants he will his station to improve,. 

A just ambition waked by faithful love 
Still is ho poor — and here my lather’s friend 
Deigns for his daughter, as her own, to send ; 
A worthy lady, who it seems has known 
A world of griefs and troubles of her own : 

I was an infant, when she came, a guest 
Beneath my father’s humble roof to rest } 

Her kindred all unfeeling, vast her woes. 

Such her complaint, and there she found 
repose ; 

Knrioh’d by fortune, now she nobly Uvea, 

And nobly, from tbe blest abundance, gives ; 
The grief, tbe want of human life, she knows, 
And comfort there and here relief hestows ; 
But are theynotdependanls?— Foolish pridel 
Ain I not honour’d by such friend and guide 9 
Hove I a home,’ (here Jesse dropp’d a tear), 

' Or friend beside ? ’ — A faithful friend was 
near. 

Now Colin came, at length resolved to lay 
His heart before her and to urge her stay ; 
True, his own plough the gentlo Colin drove, 
An humble farmer with aspiring love ; 

Who, urged by passion, never dared txU now. 
Thus urged by feats, bia trembling hopes 
avow: 

Her father’s glebe he managed ; every year 
The grateful vicar held the youth more dear ; 
He saw indeed the prize in Colin’s view, 

And vdsh’d bis JesSe with a man so true; 
Timid os tnfB, he urged with ifnzious ait 
His tender hope, and mode the trembling^ 
praybrj 

When Jesse saw, nor could with coldness see, 
Such fond rosp^ such tried sincerity t 
Otatefol for favours to her father dealt, 

She mote than gratefni for Us passion felt : 
Kor could she IKwn on ana so good and kUo, 
'Betfesr’d to smile, and waa Uhfiz’dfnmind ; 
BmA ptaAfim ptiicod the female friend in 
view—. 

Wind mikUiimh me s« dUi and 


iSo lately, too, the good old vicar died. 

His faithful daughter must not cast aside 
Tbe signs of filial grief, and be a ready bride ; 
Thus, led by prudence, to tho lady’s seal 
Tbe village-beauty purposed to retreat *, 

But, as in lurd-fought fields the victor knotvs 
What to the vanquish’d be, in honour, owes, 
So in this conquest over powerful love, 
Prudence resolved a generous foe to prove ; 
And Jesse felt a mingled fear and pain 
In her dismission of a faithful swain. 

Gave her kind thanks, and when she saw 
his wo. 

Kindly bolray’d that she was loth to go j 
‘ But would she promise, if abroad she mot 
A frowning world, she would remember yol 
Where dwelt a fnend ? ’ — ‘ That could she 
not forget.’ 

And thus they parted; but each faithful heart 
Fell the compulsion, and refused to port. 

Now by the morning mall the timid maid 
Was to that kind and wealthy dame convey’d; 
Whose invitation, when her father died, 
Jesse os comfort to her heart applied ; 

She know the days her generous friend bad 
seen — 

As wife and widow, evil days had been ; 

She married early, and for half her lilo 
Was an insulted and forsaken wife ; 
Widoiv'd and poor, her angry fathor gave. 
Mix'd with reproach, the pittance of a slave ; 
Forgetful brothers pass’d her, but she knew 
Her humbler friends, and to their home 
withdrew ; 

The good old vicar to her sire applied 
For help, and help’d her when her sire denied ; 
When in few years death stalk’d through 
bower and hall. 

Sires, sons, and sons of sons, were buried all i 
She then abounded, and had wealth to spore 
For softening grief she onoe was doom’d to 
share ; 

Thus train’d in misery’s school, and taught 
to feel, 

She would rejoice an orphan’s woes to heal i 
So Jesse thought, who look’d wi^in her 
breast, 

And thence conceived how bounteous minds 
are hless’d. 

From her vsstmansionlook’d tbelady down 
On hninblet buildings of a busy town ; 
Theme came her friends of either sex, and all, 
iWith.wh6m.f(he lived on terms leoipTOoal t 
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Tliey pass’d tlie hours with their acouatom’d 
ease, 

As guests inolined, but not compelled to 
please ; 

But there were others in tho mansion found, 
For olTtce chosen, and by duties bound ; 

Three female nvais, each of power possess’d, 
Th’ attendant-maid, poor friend, and kindred- 
guest. 

To these came Jesse, as a seaman thrown 
By the rude storm upon a coast unknoirn ; 
The view was flattering, civil seem’d the race, i 
But all unknown the dangers of the place. 
Few hours had pass’d, when, from attend- 
ants freed, 

The lady utter’d — ‘ This is kind indeed ; 
Believe mo, love I that I for one like you 
Have daily pray’d, a friend discreet and true ; 
Oh I wonder not that I on you depend. 

You are mine own hereditary friend : 
Hearken, my Jesse, never can I trust 
Beings ungrateful, selflsh, and unjust ; 

But you are present, and my load of care 
Your love will serve to lighten and to share ; 
Come near me, Jesse— let not those below 
Of my reliance on your friendship know ; 
Look as they look, beta their freedoms free— 
But all they say do you convey to me.’ 

Here Jesse's thoughts to Colin’s cottage 
flew. 

And with such speed she scarce their absence 
know, 

' Jane loves her mistresa, and should she 
depart, 

I lose her service, and she breaks her heart ; 
hfy ways and wishes, looks and thoughts she 
knows. 

And duteous care by dose attention shows : 
But is she faithful ? in temptation strong ? 
Will she not wrong me? aht I fear the wrong: 
Your father loved ms ; now, in time of need. 
Watch for my good, and to his place succeed. 
‘Blood doesn’t bind — that girl, who every 
day 

Kats of my bread, would wish my life away ; 
I am her dear relafum, and she thinks 
To make her fortune, an ambitious minx I 
She only courts me for the prospect’s sake. 
Because abe knows I have a will to make ; 
Yes, love ! my will delay’d, Iknownothow — 
But you are here^ and I will make it now. 

’ That idle creature, keep her in your Tiew, 
See what she does, what she desires to do ; 


On her young mind may urtfid villains prey. 
And to iny plate and jewels find a way ; 

A pleasant liurooiir has tho girl : her smile 
And cheerful manner tedious hours beguile ; 
But well observe her, ever near her bo. 

Close in your tlioughls, in your professions 
free. 

‘ Again, my Jesse, hear what I advise. 

And watch a woman evor ip disguise ; 

Issop, that widow, serious, subUe, sly— 

But what of this ? — I must have company : 
She markets for me, and altliough she makes 
Fioflt, no doubt, of all she undertakes, 

Y’et she is one I can to all produce. 

And all hor talents are in daily use ; 
Deprived of her, I may another find 
As sly and selfish, with a W'eaker mind ; 

But never bust hor, she is full of art. 

And worms herself into the closest heart ; 
Seem then, I pray you, carolass in her sight. 
Nor let her know, my love, how wo unite. 

‘ Do, my good Jesse, cast a view around, 
And lot no wrong ivlthin my house be found ; 
That girl associates with — < — I know not who 
Aro her companions, nor wbpt ill they do ; 
’Tis then the widow plans, ’tis then she tries 
Her various arts and schemes lor fresh 
supplies ; 

Tis then, it ever, Jane her duly quits, 

And, whom I know not, favours and admits t 
Oh 1 watch their movemenis all j for me ’Us 
hard, 

Indeed is vain, but you may keep a guard ; 
And I, when none your watchful glance 
deceive. 

May make my will, and think what I shall 
leave.’ 

I Jesse, with fear, disgust, alarm, surprise. 
Heard of these duties for her earn and eyes ; 
Heard by what service she must gain her 
bread. 

And went with scorn and sorrow to her bed. 

Jane was a servant fitted for her place. 
Experienced, cunning, fraudful, selfi^, base ; 
Skill’4 in those mean humiliating arts 
Tiiat make their way to proud and selflah 
hearts ; 

By insUnct taught, she felt on aw^ a fear, 
For Jesse’s upright simple eharaot^ ; 
Whom with gross flattery she awhile assail’d, 
And then beheld with halted when it fail’d ; 
Tot trying stiU upon her mind for hold, 

She all the seoteto of the mansion told ; 
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And to invito an equal trust, she drew 
Of every mind a bold and rapid view ; 

But on th^ widow’d friend with deep disdain, 
And lancoious envy, dwelt the treacherous 
Jane : — 

In vain such arts j without deceit or pride, 
With a just taste and feeling for her guide, 
From all contagion Jesse kept apart. 

Free in her manners, guarded in her heart. 
Jesse one morn was thoughtful, and her 
sigh 

The widow heard as she was passing by ; 
And — ‘ Well 1 ’ she said, ‘ is that soma 
distant swain. 

Or aughtwith us, that gives your bosom pain? 
Come, we are fellow-sufferers, slaves in thrall. 
And tasks and griefs ate common to us all ; 
Think not my frankness strange : tliey love 
to prdnt 

Their state with freedom, who endure 
restraint ; 

And there is sometbing in that speaking eye 
And sober mien, that prove I may rely : 

You came a stranger ; to my words attend. 
Accept my offer, and you find a friend ; 

It is a labyrinth in wUch you stray. 

Come, held my clue, and I will lead the way. 

‘ Good Heav’n ! that one so jealous, envious, 
base. 

Should be the mistress of so sweet a place ; 
She, who so long herself was low and poor. 
Now broods suspicious on her useless store ; 
She loves to see us abject, loves to deal 
Her insult round, and then pretends to feel ; 
Prepare to cast all dignity aside. 

For know your talents will be qmckly tried ; 
Nor tldnk, from favouts past, a friend to gain, 
’Tis but by duties we our posts maintain : 

I read her novels, gossip through the town, 
And daily go, for idle stories, down ; 
t cheapen an sho buys, and bear the curse 
Of honest tradesmen for my niggard-purse ; 
And, when for her this meannese I display, 
Ghe cries, **I heed not what I throw away 
Of seoret bargains I endure the shame, 

And stake my credit for our Ssh and game ; 
Otthos she smiled to heat “ hst generous soul 
Would gladly give, butstoops tomy oontrol! * 
Key t I have beard her, when she chanced to 
ooue 

Where X contended for a petty sum, 

Affirm Hwas pslntul to h^Id snob cate, 
But tsmrp's nature is to piach and spare ; ” 


Thus ail tlie meanness of the house is mine, 
And my reward — to scorn her, and to dine. 

‘See nextthatgiddy thingwithneither pride 
To keep her safe, nor piinciple to guide : 
Poor, idle, eimple flirt I os sure os fate 
Her maiden-fame will have an early dale ; 

Of her beware ; for all who live below 
Ilave faults they wish not all tho world to 
know ; 

And she is fond of listening, full of doubt, 
And stoops to guilt to And an error out. 
‘And now once more observe the artful 
maid, 

A lying, prying, jilting, thievish jade ; 

I imnk, my love, you would not condescend 
To call a low, illiterate girl your friend : 

But in our troubles we arc apt, you know, 
To lean on all who some compassion show ; 
And she has flexilo features, acting eyes. 

And seems with every look to sympathise ; 
No mirror can a mortal’s grief express 
With more precision, or can feel it less ; 
That proud, mean spirit, she by fawning 
courts. 

By vulgar flattery, and by vile reports j 
And by that proof she every instant gives 
To one so mean, that yet a meaner lives.— 
* Come, I have drawn tho curtain, and you 
see 

Your fellow-aotors, all our company j 
Should you incline to throw reserve sside. 
And in my judgment and my love con&de, 

I could some prospects open to your view, 
That ask attention — and, till then, adieu.’ 

‘ Farewell 1 ’ said Jesse, hastening to her 
room. 

Where all sho saw within, without, was gloom: 
Confused, perplex’d, she pass’d a dreary hour, 
Before her reason could exert its power ; 

To her ell seem'd mysterious, all allied 
To avarice, meanness, folly, craft, and pride ; 
Wearied with thought^ she breathed the 
garden’s air, 

Then came the laughing loss, and join’d her 
there, 

' My sweetest friend has dwelt with us a 
week, 

And does she love us ? be sincere and speak ^ 
My aunt you cannot— Lord I how I should 
hate 

To be like her, all misery and state ; 

Frond, and yet envious, die disgust^ sees 
All who ace bappy, and who look at ease. 
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Lot friendship bind lis, I will quickly show 
Some favourites near us, you’ll bp blpss’d to 
know j 

My aiml forbids it— but, can she expect 
To soothe her spleen, we shall ourselves 
neglect ? 

Jane and the widow were to watch and stay 
My fioe-born feet ; I watch’d os well as thoy ; 
Lo 1 what is this ? this simple key explores 
The daik recess that holds tho spinster’s 
stores ; 

And led by her ill star, I chanced to see 
Whore Issop keeps her stock of ratadc ; 

Used in the hours of anger and alarm. 

It makes her oivil, and it keeps her warm ; 
Thus bless’d with secrets, both would choose 
lo hide, 

Their fears now grant me what tlieir scorn 
denied. 

■My freedom thus by their assent secured, 
Bod as it is, Uie place may be endured ; 

And bod it is, but her estates, you know, 
And her beloved hoards, she must bestow ; 
So we can slyly our amusements take. 

And friends of diemona,!! they help us, make.’ 

■Strange creatures these,’ thought Jesse, 
half indinod 

To smile at one malicious and yol kind ; 
Frank and yet cunning, with a heart to 
love 

And malice prompt— the serpent and tho 
dove ; 

Here could she dwell? or could she yet 
depart ? 

Could she he arlful? could she bear with 
art? — 

This splendid mansion gave the cottage grace. 
She thought a dungeon was a happier place ; 
And Colin pleading, when he pleaded best, 
Wrought not such sudden change in Jesse’s 
breast. 

The wondering maiden, who had only read 
Of such vile beings, saw them now with dread ; 
Safe in themselves — ^for nature has design’d 
The creature’s poison harmless to tho kind ; 
But all beside who in the haunts are found 
Must dread the poison, and must feel the 
wormd. 

Days full of care, slow weary weeks pass’d 
on, 

Eager to go, still Jesse was not gone ; 

Her time in trifling or in tpois she spent, 

She never gave, she never felt content : 


Tho lady wonder’d that her humble guest 
Slrovonob to please, would neither lie nor jest ; 
She sought no nests, no scandal w ould convey. 
But walk’d for health, and was at chm’eh to 
pray ; 

Adi this displeased, and soon the widow cried : 

■ Let me be frank — I am not satisfied ; 

You know my wishes, I your judgment trust ; 
You can bo useful, Jesse, and you must j 
Let me be plainer, child— I want an ear. 
When I am doaf, instead of mine to hear ; 
When mine is sleeping, let your eye awake ; 
When I observe not, observation take ; 

Alas ! I rest not on my pillow laid. 

Then tbreat’ning whispers make my soul 
afraid ; 

Tile tread of strangers to my ear aseends. 
Fed at my cost, tho minions of my friends ) 
While you, without a care, a wish to please. 
Eat the vile bread of idleness and ease.’ 

Th’ indignant girl astonish’d answer’d — 

■ Nay ! 

This instant, madam, let me haste away ; 
Thus speaks my fatW’a, thus an orphan’s 
friond ? 

This instant, lady, lot your bounty end.’ 
Tlio lady frown’d indignant—' t^atl’ she 
cri^, 

■ A vloat's daughter with a princess’ pride I 
And pauper’s lot 1 but pitying I forgive ; 
IIow, simple Jesse, do you think to live ? 
Have I not power to bdp you, foolish maid ? 
To my concerns be your attention paid ; 
With cheerful mind th’ allotted duties take, 
And recollect I have a will to make.’ 

Jesse, who felt as liberal natures feel. 
When thus the baser their designs leveM, 
BepUed — ‘ Those duties were to her unfit, 
Nor would her spirit to her tasks Buhmlt,’ 

In silent scorn the lody sate awhile, 

And then replied with stem contemptuous 
smile — 

* Think you, fair madam, that you come 
to share 

Fortunes like mine without a thought or care? 
A guest, indeed I from every trouble free, 
Dress’d by my help, with not a core for me i 
Wlion I a visit to yout father made, 

I for the poor assistanoe largely paid ; 

To his domestics I their tasks assign’d, 

I fix’d the portion for his hungry hind j 
And bad your father (simple man !> obey’d 
My good ^vice, and watch’d as well as pray’d. 
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He might have left you something with his 
ptayeis, 

And lent somo colour for these lofty airs. — 

‘ In tears 1 my lore 1 Oh, then my soften’d 
heart 

Cannot resist — we nerer more will part ; 

I need your friendship — I will bo your friend, 
And thus determined, to my will attend.’ 

Jesse wont forth, but with determined soul 
To fly sueh love, to break from such control ; 

‘ I hear enough,’ the trembling damsel cried ; 
‘Flight be my care, and Providence my guide: 
Ere yet a prisoner, I escape will make ; 

Will, Uius display’d, th’ insidious arts forsake, 
And, as the rattle sounds, ivill fly the fatal 
snako.’ 

Jesse her thanks upon tlie morrow paid, 
Prepared to go, determined though afraid. 

‘ Ungrateful creature,’ said the lady, ' this 
‘ Could I imagine ? — are you frantic, miss ? 
What 1 leave your friend, your prospects — 
is it true t ’ 

This Jesse answer’d by a mild ‘ Adieu ! ’ 

The dame replied, ‘Then houseless may 
you rove, 

The starving victim to a guilty love ; 

Branded with .shame, in sickness doom’d to 
nurse 

An ill-torm’d cub, your scandal and your 
curse; 

Spom'd by its scoundrel father, and ill fed 
By surly rustics with the parish-bread ! — 
Belentyou not?— speak— yet I can forgive; 
Siai live with me ' With you,’ said Jesse, 
‘live? 

No I I would first endure what you describe, 
Bafherthan breathe with yourdotested tribe; 
Who long have feign’d, till now their very 
beaits 

Are firmly fix'd In their accursed parts ; 

Who an profess esteem, and feel disdain. 

And all, with iustiee, of deceit complain ; 
Whom 1 could pity, but tiiat, while I stay, 
My terrev drives all kinder thoughts away ; 
Qrsitetal for this, -that when I think of yon, ^ 
1 little fesi what poverty can do.’ 

The angry matron her attmidant Jane 
Ihimmon’d in haste tq soothe the fierce dU- 
didn; 

‘ A vile detested witfrh I ’ the Indy cried, 

• Yet shlsU the he, by many an effort, triad, 

, Amt, iMg^d with debt and fear, againsi her 
wilF abide t 


And onee secured, she never shall depart 
Till I have proved tlie firmness of her heart ; 
Then when she dams not, would not, cannot 
go, 

in make her feel what ’tis to use me so.’ 

The pensive Colin in his garden stray’d, 

But felt not then the beauties it display’d ; 
There many a pleasant object met his view, 

A lising wood of oaks behind it grew ; 

A stream ran by it, and the village-green 
And public rood were from the gardens seen; 
Save whore the pine and larch the bound’ry 
mode. 

And on tlie roso-bede threw a softening shade. 

The mother sat beside the garden-door. 
Dress’d as in times ere she and hers were poor; 
The brood-laced cap was known in ancient 
days. 

When madam’s dress compell’d the village 
praise ; 

And still she look’d as in the times of old, 

Era his last farm the erring husband sold ; 
While yet the mansion stood in decent state, 
And paupers wailed at the well-known gate 
‘ AlasI my son ! ’ themother cried, ‘ and why 
That silent grief and oft-repeated sigh ? 

True we are poor, but thou bast never felt 
Fangs to thy father for his error dealt ; 

Fangs from strong hopes of visionary gain, 
Fur over raised, and ever found in vain, 
lie rose unhappy I from hie fruitless schemes 
As guilty ivrctches from their blissful dreams; 

I But thou ivert then, my son, a playful child, 

I Wondering at grief, gay, innocent, and wild ; 

! Listenmg at times to thy poor mother’s sighs, 
With curious looks and innocent surprise ; 
Thy father dying, tliou, my virtuous boy. 

My comfort always, waked my soul to joy ; 
With the poor remnant ot our fortune loft, 
Thou hast our station of its gloom bereft ; 
Tliy lively temper, and thy cheerful air, , 
noeve cast a smile on sadness and despair } 
Thy active hand has dealt to this poor space 
The bliss of plenty and the charm of grace ; ‘ 
And nil around us wonder when they find 
Such taste and strength, such skill end power 
combined ; 

There Is no mother, Colin, no not one, 

But Qiviea me so kind, so good a son ; 

By thee supported on this failing side. 
Weakness Itself awakes a parent’s pride *. 

I bless the stroke that was my grief before, 
And feel sueh joy that 'tis disease no more ; 
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SWeldc-d by thoo, my wnnfc becomes my 
wealth — 

And soothed by Colin, siokncss smiles at 
health ; 

The old men love thee, they repeat I Iiy praise. 
And say, like thee were youth in earlier days ; 
While every village-maiden cries, “ How gay, 
How smart, how brave, how good is Colin 
Grey!" 

‘ Yet art thou sad ; alas I my son, I know 
Thy heart is wounded, and the cure is slow; 
Fain would I think that Jesse still may come 
To share the comforts of our rustic home ; 
She surely loved thee ; I have seen the maid, 
IVhen thou hast kindly brought the vicar 
aid— 

When thou hast eased his besom of its pain, 
Ob I I have seen her — she svill come again.’ 

Tho matron ceased ; and Colin stood the 
while 

Silent, but striving for a grateful smile ; 
Hetbenreplied — ‘ Ahl sure, bad Jessestay’d, 
And shared tho comforts of our sylvan shade, 
Tho tendorest duty and the fondest love 
Would not have fail’d that generous heart to 
move ! 

A grateful pity svould have ruled her breast. 
And my distresses would have made me blest. 

< But she is gone, and over has in view 
Grandeur and taste— and srhat will then 
ensue? 

Surprise and then delight in scenes so fair and 
now; 

For many a day, perhaps for many a week. 
Home wHl have charms, and to her bosom 
speak ; 

But thoughtless ease, and aflluenoe, and pride. 
Seen day by day, will draw her heart aside : 
And she at length, though gentle and sincere, 
Will think no more of our enjoyments here.’ 

Sighing be spake — ^but hark I he hears 
th’ approach 

Of rattling wheels 1 and lol the evening- 
coach; 


Once more Ihe movement of the horses’ feet 
Makes Ihe fond heait svith stiong emotion 
beat; 

Faint svete liis hopes, but ever had the sight 
Drawn him to gaze beside his gate at night ; 
And when with rapid wheels it hurried by. 
He grieved his parent with a hopeless sigh ; 
And could the blessing have been bought — 
what sum 

Hod be not offer’d, to have Jesse come ! 
She came— he saw her bending from the door. 
Her face, her smile, end he beheld no more ; 
Lost in his joy — the mother lent her aid 
T’ assist and to detain Uie willing maid ; 
Who thought her late, her present home to 
make. 

Sine of a welcome for the vicar’s sake : 

But the good parent was so pleased, so kind. 
So pressing Cohn, she so much inclined. 
That night advanced ; and then so long 
detain’d. 

Ho wishes to depart she felt, or feign’d ; 

Yet long in doubt she stood, and then per- 
force remain’d. 

□ere was a lover fond, a friend sincere ; 
Here was conlenl and joy, for she was here : 
In the mild evening, in the scene around. 
The maid, now free, peculiar beauties found ; 
Blended with village-tones, the evenbig-gale 
Gave the sweet night-bird’s warhlings to tho 
vale; 

The youth embolden’d, yet abash’d, now 
told 

His fondest wish, nor found the maiden 
cold ; 

The mother smiling whisper’d—* Let him go 
And seek tlie licence! ’ Josse answer’d, * Ho: ’ 
But Colin went I know not if they live 
With all the comforts wealth and plenty 
give; 

But with pure joy to envious souls denied. 
To suppliant meanness and suspieious pride ; 
And village-maids of happy couples say, 

‘ They live like Jesse Bourn and Colin Grey.’ 
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T’ALB XIV. THE STRUGGLES OP CONSCIENCE 


I am a villain ; yet I liSi l am not ; 

Fool ! of Uiyseli speak well Fool ! do not 
flatter. , , , 

My Conscience hath a thousand several 
tongues, , 

And every tongvio brings in a several tala. 

Uichari lilt Act v. Scene 3. 

My Conscience is but a kind of hard Con- 
science. . . . The flend gives the more friendly 
COlin96l> 

MefcharU of Venice, Act ii, Scene 2. 

Thou hast it now . . . and I fe.ir 
Thou play’dst most foully for’t. 

Madieth, Act iii, Scene 1. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted so^row^ 
Aase out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet obiivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous 
stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Macbeth, Act v, Scene 3. 
. . . Soft I I did but dream — 

Oh I coward Conscience, bow dost thou afflict 
me! 

Biehard III, Act v, Scene 3. 


A SESiotrs toyman in the city dwelt. 

Who much concern for his iMIgion felt } 
Beading, he changed bis tenets, read again. 
And various questions could with skill main- 
tain; 

Papist and queiker if we set aside. 

He bad the road of every traveller tried ; 
There walk’d awhile, and on a sudden turn’d 
iata some by-way he had just discern'd : 

He had a nephew, Fulham — ^Fulham went 
His uncle’s way, with every turn content; 
He saw hU pious kinsman’s watchful care, 
And thought such anxious pains his own 
might spare, 

And he, the truth obtain’d, without the toil, 
might share. 

in fact, young Fulham, tliough halttUe road, 
Feteeived his imde was by fancy led ; 

And smited to see the constant care he took, 
didla^creed with creed, andhookwithhook. 

At ibe aenior fix’d ; I pass the sect 
He esitjl^a ^nrcb, ’twas precious and elect; 
' Fetph teen l!idt not in the richest soil, 

, iFbr'Ai# d&tMse paid the preacher’s toil ; 


All in an attic-room were wont to meet, 
These few disciples at tlielr pastor’s feet 
With these wont Fulham, who, discreet and 
grave, 

Follow’d the light his worthy uncle gave; 
TUI a warm preacher found a way t’ impart 
Awakening feelings to his torpid heart : 

Some weighty truths, and of unpleasant kind, 
Sank, though resisted, in his struggling mind ; 
lie wish’d to fly them, but compoll’d to slay, 
Truth to the waking Conscienco found her 
way ; 

For though the youth was call’d a prudent lad. 
And prudent was, yet serious faults he had ; 
Who now roflectod — ‘ Much am I surprised, 

I find thoso notions catmot be deapis^ ; 

No ! there is something I perceive at loi^t, 
Although my undo cannot hold it fast ; 
Though I the strictness of these men reject, 
Yet I determine to be circumspect i 
This man alarms me, and I must begin 
I To look more closely to the things tvitbin ; 
These sons of soal have I derided long, 

Bat now begin to think tbe laugliors wrong ; 
Nay, my good Uncle, by all teachers moved, 
Will bo preferr’d to him who none opproved ; 
Bettor to love amiss than nothing to have 
• loved.’ 

Such were his thoughts, when Consdenee 
first began 

To hold close converse with th' awaken’d 
man; 

He from that lime reserved and cautious 
grew, 

And lor his dutdes fdt obedience due ; 

Pious ho was not, but he fear’d the pain 
Of sins committed, nor would sin again. 
Whene’er ho stray'd, he found his Consdanca 
rose, 

Like one determined what was ill t’ oppose, 
What wrong t’ accuse, what secret to disdosei 
To drag forth every latent aot to light, 

And fix them fuBy in the actor’s sight ; 
This gave him trouble, but ho sBll confess’d 
Tbe labour useful, for it brought him rest. 

Tbe imde died, and when tbe nephew read 
The will, and saw the substance of the dead— 
Five hundred gidneas, with a stock in trade— 
He much rejoiced, and thought his fortune 
mode; 
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Yob loll aspiring pleasuro at tho sigbt, 

And for increase, ncreosing appetile : 

Desire of profit, idle habits cheek’d, 

(For Fulhain’s virtue was to be correct); 

□e and his Conscience had their compact 
made — 

‘Urge me with truth, and you will soon 
persuade ; 

But not,’ he cried, ‘ for mere ideal things 
Give me to feel those terror-breeding stings.’ 

‘ Let not such thoughts,’ she said, ‘ your 
mind confound ; 

Trifles may wake me, but they never wound ; 
In them indeed there is a wrong and right. 
But you will find me pliant and polite ; 

Not like a Conscience of the dotard kind, 
Awake to dreams, to dire offences blind : 

Let all witliin be pure, in all beside 
Be your own master, governor, and guide ; 
Alive to danger, in toptation strong. 

And I shall sleep our whole existence long.’ 
Sweet be tliy sleep,’ said Fulham ; ' strong 
must be 

The tempting ill that gains access to me : 
Never will I to evil deed consent, 

Or, if surprised, oil I how will X repent ! 
Should gain be doubtful, soon would I re- 
store 

The dangerous good, or give it to the poor ; 
Bepose for them my growing wealth shall 
buy- 
er build— who knows ? — on hospital like 
Guy?— 

Yet why such means to soothe the smart 
within, 

While firmly purposed to renounce the sin ? ’ 
Thus our young Trader and his Consefence 
divelt 

In mutual love, and great the joy they felt ; 
But yet in small concerns, in trivial things, 
'She was,’ he said,' too ready with the stings; ’ 
And he too apt, in search of growing gains. 
To lose the fear of penalties and pains : 

Yet these wore trifiing bickerings, petty jars. 
Domestic strifes, preliminary wars ; 

He ventured little. Utile she express’d 
Of indignation, and they both had rest. 

Thus was he fix’d to walk the worthy way. 
When profit urged him to a bold essay : — 

A time was that when ail at pleasure gamed 
In lottery-chances, yOt of law unhlamod ; 
This Fulham tried, who would to him advance 
A pound or crown, he gave in turn a chance 


For weighty prize — and should they nothing 
share, 

They had their crown or pound in Fulham’s 
ware ; 

Thus the old stores within the sliop were sold 

For that which none refuses, new or old. 

Was this unjust ? yet Conscience could not 
rest. 

But made a mighty struggle in the breast ; 

And gave th’ aspiring man an early proof. 

That should they war ho would have work 
enough ; 

‘ Suppose,’ said she, ' your vended numbers 
rise 

The same with those which gain each real 
prize, 

(Such your pioposal,) can you ruin, shun ? ’ 

* A hundred thousand,’ he replied, ‘ to one.’ 

‘ Still it may happen : ’ ' I the sum must pay.’ 

‘ You know you cannot : ’ ‘ 1 can run away.’ 

‘ That is dishonest ; ’ — ‘ Nay, but you must 
wink 

At a chance-hit ; it cannot be, I think ; 

Upon my conduct as a whole decide. 

Such trifling errors let my virtues bide ; 

Fail I at meeting ? am I sleepy there ? 

My purse refuse I willi the priest to share ? 

Do I deny the poor a helping bond ? 

Or stop the wicked women in the Strand ? 

Or drink at club beyond a certain pitch ? 

Which are your charges? Conscience, loll 
me which ? ’ 

‘ 'Tis well,’ said she, ‘ but — ’ ' Kay, I pray, 
have done : 

Trust me, I will not into danger run.’ 

Tho lottery drawn, not one demand was 
mode; 

Fulham gain’d profit and increase of trade, 

‘Sob now,’ said he — for Conscience yet 
arose — 

‘ How foolish ’tis such measures to oppose : 

Have I not blameless thus my state ad- 
vanced ? ’ — 

‘Still,’ mutter’d Conscience, 'still it might 
have chanced.’ 

' Might ! ’ said our hero, ‘ who is so exact 

As to inquire what might have been a fact ? ’ 

Now Fulhain’s shop contain’d a curious 
view 

Of costly trifles elegant and new ; 

The papers told where kind mammas might 
buy 

The gayest toys to charm on infant’s eye; 
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WUere geneious beaux might gentle damsels 
please, 

And travellers call who cross the land or seas, 
And find the curious art, the neat device 
Of precious value and of trifling price. 

Here Conscience rested, she was pleased to 
find « 

Ho less an active than on honest mind ; 

But when he named his price, and when be 
swore, 

Uis Conscience check’d him, tlial he ask’d no 
more. 

When half he sought bad been a large increase 
On fair demand, she could not rest in peace : 
(Beside th’ aSront to call tli’ advisor in. 

Who would prevent, to justify the sin ?) 

She therefore told him, that ‘ he vainly Med 
To soothe her anger, conscious that he lied ; 
If thus he grasp’d at such usurious gains. 

He mustdeserve, and should expect her pains.’ 
The charge was strong ; he would in part 
confess 

Offence there was — But, who offended less ? 

* What I is a mere assertion call’d a lie ? : 

And if it be, are men coinpell’d to buy ? 
’Twos strange that Conscience on such points 
should dwell, 

While he was acting (he wouid cali it) well; i 
Heboughtas others buy , be aold asothers sell: | 
There was no fraud, and he demanded cause | 
Why ho was troubled, when he kept the ' 
lows ? ’ 

‘ My laws ? ’ said Conscience ; ‘ What,’ 
said he, ‘ are thine ? 

Oral or writt^ human or divine ? 
flhow me the ahapter, let me see the text ; 

By Jaws uncertaia subjects are perplex’d ; 
Let me my finger on the statute lay. 

And I shall fed it duty to obey.’ 

‘ Hefiecti’said Conscience, ' ’twos your own 
desire 

That I should warn you— does the compact 
tire? 

Bepent yon this ? then bid me not advise, 
And rather hear your passions as they rise ; 
Ho you may counsel and remonstrance shun, 
But then remember it is war begun ; 

And you may jud^ from some attacks, tny 
Mend, 

WbAi tfodous oonfiicia wilt on war attend.’ 

*■ Hay, but,' at length the thoughtful man 
'tt9^B#d, 

' K My not thati 1 wish you for my guide ; 
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Wish for your chocks aiui ycut reproofs— but 
then 

Bo like a Conscience of my feliow-men ; 
Worthy I mean, and men of good report. 
And not the wretches who with Conscience 
sport ; 

There ’s Biee, my friend, who passes off his 
grease 

Of pigs for bears’, in pots a crown apiece ; 
ilia Conscience never checks him when he 
swears 

The fat ho sells is honest fat of bears ; 

And so it is, for be contrives to give 
A drachm to each — ’tis thus that tradesmen 
live : 

Now why should you and I be over-nice ; 
What man is held in more repute than Bice 7 ’ 
Here ended the d.spute ; but yet 'twas plain 
The patties both expected strife again : 

Their friendship cool’d, be look’d about and 
saw 

Numbeia who seem’d vmshaeklod by his awe ; 
While like B school-boy he was threaten’d still. 
Now lor the deed, now only for the :vill ; 
Here Conscienoe answer’d, ‘ To Ihy neigh- 
bour’s guide 

Thy neighbour leave, and in thine own 
confide.'’ 

Such were each day the oharges and replies. 
When a new object caught the trader’s eyes ; 
A vestry-patriot, could he gain the name. 
Would famous make him, and would pay the 
fame: 

He knew full well the smiis bequeath’d In 
charge 

For schools, for alnu-men, for the poor, were 
large ; 

Beport had told, and he could feel It true. 
That most unfairly dealt the trusted few ; 
No partners would they in their office take, 
Nor clear accounts at annual meetings moke ; 
Aloud our hero in the vestry spoke 
Of hidden deeds, and vow’d to dmw the cloak; 
It was the poor man’s cause, and he for one 
Was quite determined to see justice done t 
His foes affected laughter, then disdain, 
They too were loud and tbreat’ning, hut in 
vain; 

The pauper’s friend, their foe, arose and 
spoke again: 

Fiercely he cried, ‘Your garbled statements 
show 

That you determine we shall nothing know ; 
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But we shall bring youi hidden crimes to 
light, 

Clive you to shame, and to the poor their 
right.’ 

Virtue like this might some approval ask — 
But Conscience sternly said, ‘ You wear a 
mask ! ’ 

‘At least,’ said Fulham, ‘ if 1 have a view 
servo myself, 1 serve the public too.’ 
Fulham, though check’d, retain’d his forinei 
zeal, 

And this (he cautious rogues began to feel : 
' Thus irill he ever bark,’ in peevish tone. 
An elder cried — ‘ the cur must have a bone ; ' 
'They then began to hint, and to begin 
Was all they needed — it was felt within ; 

In terms less veil’d an oSer then was luode. 
Though distant still, it fail’d not to persuade : 
More plainly then was every point pioposed, 
Apjirovcd, accepted, and the bargain closed. 
' Th’ exulting paupers hail’d their liiend’s 
success, 

And hade adieu to muimurs and distress.’ 

Alas I their friend had now superior light. 
And, view’d by that, ho found that all was 
right; 

‘There were no errors, the disbursements 
small; 

This was the truth, and truth was due to aU.’ 
And rested Conscience ? No 1 she would 
not rest. 

Yet was content ivith making a protest : 
Some acts she now with less resistance bore, 
Nor took alarm so quickly as before : 

Like those in towns besieged, who every ball 
At first with terror view, and dread them all. 
But, grown lamiilar with thescene^ theyiesr 
The danger less, as it approaches neat ; 

So Canscience, more familiar with the view 
Of growing evils, less attentive grow ; 

Yet ho who felt some pain, and dreaded more. 
Gave a peace-ofiering to the angry poor. 

Thus had he quiet — but the time was brief ; 
From his new triumph sprang a cause of grief ; 
In olfice join’d, and acting with the rest, 

He must admit the sacramental test : 

How, as a sectary, who had all his life. 

As he supposed, been with the church at strife, 
(No rules of hers, no laws hod he penised, 
Hor knew the tenets he by iota abused) ; 
Yet Conscience here arose more fierce and 
strong 

Than when she told of robbery and wiung; 


‘ Change his religion I No I he must be sure 
That was a blow uo Conscience couid endure.’ 

Though friend to virtue, yet she oft abides 
In early notions, fix'd by erring guides ; 

And is more startled by a call from those. 
Than when the foulest crimes her rest oppose ; 
By error taught, by prejudice misled. 

She yields her rights, and fancy rules instead ; 
When Conscience all her stings and terror 
deals. 

Nut as liutb dictates, but as fancy feels : 
.tnd thus within our hero’s troubled breast, 
Crime was less torture tiian the odious test. 
New forms, new measures, he must now 
embrace. 

With and conviction that they worr’d with 
grace ; 

To his new chuich no ioimer friend would 
come. 

They scarce preferr’d her to the church of 
llonie : 

But thinking much, and weighing guilt and 
gain, 

Ckmscience and he commuted for her pain ; 
Then promised Fulham to retain his creed, 
And their peculiar paupers still to feed ; 
Their attic-room (in secret) to attend, 

And not forgot ho w as the preacher’s friend ; 
Thus he proposed, and Conscience, troubled, 
tried. 

And wonting peace, reluctantly complied. 

Now caiosubdued, and apprehensions gones 
hi peace our hero went asphing on ; 

But short the period — soon a quarrel rose. 
Fierce in the birth, and fatal in the close ; 
With times of truce between, which rather 
proved 

That both w ere iv eai'y , than that either loved. 

Fulham ov’n now disliked the heavy thrall. 
And for her death would in his anguish call. 
As Home’s mistaken friend exclaim’d, Let 
Carthage faU ! 

So felt Our hero, so his wish express'd. 
Against this powerful sprite— defenda tst: 
Home in her conquest saw not danger near. 
Freed from her rival, and without a fear ; 
So, Conscience conquer’d, men perceive how 
free. 

But not how fatal such a etate must be. 
i Fatal not free our hero’s ; foe or fiiend, 
Conscienoe on him was destined to attend ; 
i She dosetl indeed , grew dull, nor seem'd to spy 
I Crime fullowiug c^e, and each of deeper dye ; 
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But all woi'6 noticed, and the lechoiung time 
With hct account came on— crime iollowing 
crime. 

This, once a foe, now brother in the trust. 
Whom Fulham Ute described as fair and just. 
Woe the sole guardian of a wealthy maid. 
Placed in his power, and of his frown, afraid t 
Not quite an idiot, for her busy brain 
dought, by poor cunning, trifling points to 
gam; 

Success in childish projects her delight. 

She took no heed of each important right. 
The friendly parties met — the guardian 
cried, 

' I am too old j my sons have each a bride : 
Marth<, my ward, would make an easy wife j 
On easy terms I’ll make her yours for life ; 
And then the creature is so weak and mild. 
She may be soothed and threaten’d as a 
child i ’ — 

‘Yetnotoboy,’ said Fulham, ‘fotyout fools. 
Female and male, are obstinate as muios.’ 
Some points adjusted, these new friends 
agreed, 

Propoicd the day, and hurried on the deed. 

‘ 'Tis a vile aoV eaid Conscience ‘ It will 
prove,’ 

Iteplied the bolder man, ‘ an act of love ; 
Her wicked guardian might the girl have 
sold 

To endless misery for a tyrant’s gold ; 

How may her life be happy — for I moon 
To keep my temper even and serene.' 

*1 cannot thus compound,' the spirit cried, 

* Not have my laws thus broken and defied •. 
This is a fraud, a bargain for a wife; 

Enect my vengeance, or amend your life.’ 

Thewifewas pretty, trifling, chi1disli,weak ; 
She could not tlfink, but would not cease to 
apeak; 

This ho loibad— she took the caution ill, 
And boldly rose against his sovereign will ; 
Withidlot-cunnlngsbe would watch the hour. 
When friends were present, to dispute his 
power i 

With tyrant-cfoft, ho then was still and calm. 
But raised in private terror and alarm; 

By many trials, she perceived how far 
To veas and tease, without an. open war ; 

, ^d be discover'd that so weak a mind 
No aft oooM lead, and no compulsian bind ; 
Therudestforoowotad faiiauoh mind to tamo. 
And aha was oatlovis to rebuke and shame } 


Proud of her wealth, the power of law she 
know. 

And would assist him in the spending too ; 
His throat’ning words with insult she defied. 
To ail his reasoning with a stare replied ; 
And when he begg’d her to attend, would 
say, 

‘ Attend I will— but lot mo have my way.’ 

Nor rest had Conscience ; ' While you 
merit pain 

From me,’ she cried, ‘ you seek redress in 
vain.’ 

Ilia thoughts were griovous: ‘All that I 
possess 

From this vile baigain adds to my distress ; 
To pass a life with one who will not mend. 
Who cannot love, nor save, nor wisely spend, 
Is a vile prospect, and 1 see no end ; 

For if we part, I must of course restore 
Much of her money, and must wed no more. 

‘ Is there no way ? ’ — hero Conscience rose 
in power, 

‘Oh 1 fly tho danger of this fatal hour ; 

I am thy Conscionce faithful, fond, and true. 
Ah, tty this thought, or evil must eimo 3 
Fall on thy knees, and pray with all thy soul. 
Thy purpose banish, thy design control j 
Lot every hope of such advantage cease, 

Or nevor more expect a moment’s ponce.’ 

Th’ ailrighton’dman a due attention paid. 
Felt tho rebuke, and the command obey’d. 

Again the wife rebell’d, again express’d 
A love for pleasure — a contopt of rest 5 
' She, whom sho pleased, would visil, would 
receive 

Those who pleased her, nor deign to ask for 
leave.’ 

‘ One way there is,’ said he ; ‘I might 
contrive 

Into a trap this leoUsh thing to drive ; 

Who pleased her, said she I’ll be certain 
who — ' 

• Take heed,’ said Conscience, ‘ wbat thou 

mean’st to do ; 

Ensnare tby wife ? ‘ Why yes,’ he must 

confess, 

• It might be wrong— but there was no re- 

dress; 

Beside, to think,’ sMd he, * is not to sin.’ 

' Mbtaken man ! ’ replied the power %vithin. 
No guest unnoticed to the lady come, 

He judged Ui’ event with mingled joy and 
shame ; - 
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Oct he withdrew, end seem’d to leare her free, 
lint still as watchful as a lynx was ho ; 
Meanwhile the wife was thoughtless, cool, and 
gay. 

And, without virtue, had no wish to stray. 

Though thus opposed, his plans were not 
resign'd ; 

‘ Itevenge,’ said he, ‘ will prompt that daring 
mind ; 

llefused supplies, insulted and distress’d, 
Kuraged witit me, and near a favourite 
guest — 

Then will her vengeance prompt the daring 
deed. 

And I shult watch, detect her, and he freed.’ 

There was a youth — but let nio hide the 
name, 

^Vith all the progress of this deed of shame ; 
He had his views — oil him the husband cast 
His net, and saw him in his trammels fast. 

' Pause but a moment— think whet you 
intend,’ 

Said the roused sleeper ; ‘lam yet a friend : 
Must all our days in enmity he spent ? ’ 

‘ No 1 ’ and he paused — ‘I surely shall repent : ’ 
Then hurried on — the evil plan was laid. 

The wife was guilty, and her friend betray’d. 
And Fulham gain’d his wish, and for his will 
was paid. 

Had crimes less weighty on the spirit press’d. 
This troubled Conscience might have sunk to 
rest; 

And, like a foolish guard, been bribed topeace, 
By a false promise, that offence should erase; 
Post faults had seem’d familiar to the view. 
Confused if many, and obscure though true ; 
And Conscience, troubled with the. dull 
account, j 

Had dropp’d her tale, and slumber'd o’er 
tb’ amount ; 

But, struck by daring guilt, alert she rose. 
Disturb’d, alarm’d, and could no more repose; 
AU hopes of friendsldp, and of peace, were 
past, 

And every view with gloom was overcast. 
Hence from that day, that day of shame and 
sin, 

A;roBo the restless enmity within ; 

On no resource could Fulham now rely, 
Doom’d all expedients, and in vain, to try ; 
For Consdence, roused, sat baldly on her 
throne, 

Watch’devery thought, attack’d tbefoo alone. 


And with envenom’d sting drew forth the 
inward groan ; 

Expedients fail’d that brought relief before, 
In vain bis alms gave comfort to the poor, 
Give what he would, to him tho comfort came 
no more ; 

Not prayer avail'd, and when (his crimes 
confess’d) 

Ho felt some ease — she said — ‘ are they 
redress’d ? 

You still retain tho profit, and be sure, 
Long as it lasts, this anguish shall endure.’ 

Fulhnm still tried to soollio her, cheat, 
mislead ; 

But Con.scienco laid her ffngcr on the deed, 
And read the crime with power, and all that 
must succeed : 

IIo tried t’ expel her, but was sure to find 
Her strength increiu>ed by all that he design’d ; 
Nor ever was bis groan more loud and deep, 
Than when refreah’dshe rose from momentary 
sleep. 

Now desperate grown, weak, harass’d, and 
afraid, 

From new allies he sought tor doubtful aid , 
To thought itself be strove to bid adieu, 

And from devotions to diversions flew ; 

Ho took a poor domestic tor a Slave, 
(Though Avarice grieved to see the price be 
gave) ; 

Upon his beard, once frugal, press’d a load 
Of viands rich, the appetite to goad ; 

Tho long-protracted meal, the sparkling cup 
Fought with his gloom, and kept his courage 
up: 

Soon as tho morning came, there met his eyes 
Accounts of wealth, that he might reading rise; 
To profit then he gave some active hours, 
Till food and wine again should renovate bis 
powers : 

A’et, spite of all defence, of every aid. 

The watchful foe her close attention paid ; 
In every thoughtful moment, on she press’d, 
And gave at once her dagger to bis breast ; 
He waked at midnight, and the fears of sin. 
As waters, through a bursten dam, broke in ; 
Nay, in the banquet, with liis friends arouiid, 
tVben all their cares and half their crimes 
wore drown’d, 

Would some chance act awoke the slumbering 
fear, 

And care and crime in all their strength 
I appear t 
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The news is load, a guilty violun swings, 

And troubled looks proclaim tbe bosom-! 
stings ; " _ 

Some pair are wed ; this brings the wuc in 
riew; 

And some divorced j this shoivs the parting 
too ; 

Nor eon he hoar o£ evil woi’d or deed. 

But they to tliought, and thought to auBer- 
ings lead. 

Such ivas his lite— no other chang^ came, 
The hurrying day, the conscious night the 
same ; 

The night ot horror — when ho starting cried. 
To the poor starUed sinner at his side ; 


‘ Is it in law ? am I coudomn’d to die ? 

Let me escape ! ITI give— oh ! lot me fly— 

How 1 but a dream— no judges 1 dungeon 1 
chain I 

Or these grim men I — I will not sleep again.— 
Wilt thou, dread being I thus thy promise 
keep ? 

Say is thy time — and wilt thou murder sleep? 
Sorrow and want lopoao, and wilt thou come, 
Not give one hour o{ pure untroublod gloom ? 

* Oh I Conscience I Conscience ! man’s most 
faithful friend. 

Him canst thou comfort, ease, relieve, defend; 
But if he win thy friendly checks forego. 
Thou art, oh ! woe tor me, liU deadliest too ) ’ 


TALE XV. ADVICE ; OR, THE ’SQUIRE 
AND THE PRIEST 


Hie horns fill’d up ivith riots, banquets, 
spotls 

And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration. 

’ Umru f’, Act i. Scene L 

I will convorao with iron-witted lools, 
And unrospective boys ; none are (or me, 
That look into me with censiderata eyes. 

Siehard III, Act iv, Scene 2. 

You cram those words into mine oars, 
against 

The stomach of my sense. 

Tempest, Act U, Scene 1. 


Atrawis; lord of far-extended land 
Had sdl that pleased him placed at his com- 
mand ; 

IfiBdow’d of late, but finding much relief 
In the worldls comforts, bedismiss’d his grief; 
He was by martlage of bis daughters eased, 
And knew his sons could marry If they 
pleased ; 

htcanUme in travel be Indulged the boys, 
And kept no spy nor partner of his joys. 

These joys, indeed, were of the greaser kind, 
That fed the craving of an earthly mind; 

A mipd, that, consoious of its own excess, 
Ytfih Ibe reproach lus neighbours would 

BXhte^ 

'Long at w toi&ulgeat board he loved to sit, 
Whm Joy wee laughter, wid protaneness wit ; 


And such the guest and manners of the hall, 
No wedded lady on the ’squire would call : 
Here reign’d a favourite, and her triumph 
gain’d 

O’er other favourites who before had reign’d ; 
Bcsoived and modest seem’d the nymph to 
bo, 

Knowing her lord was charm’d rvith modesty ; 
For ho, a sporUman keen, the more enjoy’d. 
The greater value had the thing destroy’d. 
Our ’squire declared, that, from a wife 
released, 

He would no more give trouble to a priest; 
Seem’d it not, then, ungrateful and unkind, 
Thatrbo should trouble from the priesthood 
find ? 

The church he honoiu’d, and he gave the due 
And full respect to every son he knew ; 

But envied those who hod the luck to meet 
A gentle pastor, civil, and disoreet ; 

Who never bold and hostile sermon penn’d. 
To wound a sinner, or to shame a fdond ; 
One whom no being either slnmn’d or fear'd, 
Such must be loved wherever they appeal’d. 

Not such the stem old rector of the time, 
Who soothed no culprit, and who spared no 
crime j 

IVho would his feats and his contempt express, 
For lirellglon and ItconHousness ; 

Of hhn our village lord, Hs guests among, 
By speech vindictive pro ved itia feelings stu^< 
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THE ’SQUIRE AND THE PRIEST 


‘ Were ho a bigot,’ aaid the ’aquiro, ‘ whoso 
zeal 

Condemn’d ua all, I ahould disdain to foel : 
Out when a man of paits, in college train’d, 
Prates of our conduct — ^who would not bo 
pain’d ? 

While he declaims (where no one dares reply) 
On men abandon’d, grov’ling in the sty 
(Like boasts in human shape) of shameless 
luxury. 

Yet with a patriot’s zeal I stand the shock 
Of vile rebuke, example to his Uock : 

Out let this rector, thus severe and proud. 
Change his wide surplice lor a narrow shroud, 
And I will place within his seat a youth. 
Train’d by the Graces, to e.xplain the truth ; 
Thou shall the dock with gentle hand bo led, 
By wisdom won, and by compassion led.’ 

This purposed teacher was a sister’s sun, 
Who of her children gave the priesthood one ; 
jVnd she had early train’d for this employ 
'The pliant talents of her college-boy : 

At various times her letters painted all 
Her brother’s views — the manners of the hall i 
The rector’s harshness, and the mischief made 
By chiding those whom preachers should 
persuade : 

This led the youth to views of easy life, 

A friendly patron, on obliging wife ; 

His tithe, bis glebe, the garden and the steed. 
With books as many as be wish’d to read. 

All this accorded with the uncle’s will ; 

He loved a priest compliant, easy, still ; 
Gums he had often to his favourite sent, 

* To be,’ he wrote, ‘ in manly freedom spent ; 
For well it pleased his spirit to assist 
An. honest M, who scorn’d a Methodist : ’ 
His mother too, in her maternal care. 

Bade him of canting hypocrites boware ; 
Who from his duties would his heart seduce. 
And make his talents of no earthly use. 

Soon must a trial of bis worth bo made — 
The ancient priest is to the tomb convey’d j 
And the youth summon’d from a serious 
friend, 

His guide and host, new duties to attend. 
Throe months before, tbe nephew and the 
’squire 

Saw mutual worth to ptaiso and to admire ; 
And tiiough tbe one too early left bis wine, 
The otherstlll oxolaini’d— ‘ ily boy will shine: 
Yes, I perceive that he will soon improve, 
And I shall form the very guide I love i 


Decent abroad, bo will my name defend. 
And, when at home, bo social and unbend.’ 
The plan was specious, for the mind of 
James 

Accorded duly with his uncle’s schemes ; 

He tlicn aspired not to a higher name 
Than sober clerks of moderate talents claim ; 
Gravely to pray, and rev’rondly to preach. 
Was all be saw, good youth! within bis rcacii: 
'Tims may a moss of sulphur long abide, 

Cold and inert, but, to the flame applied. 
Kindling It blazes, and consuming turns 
To smoko and poison, as it boils and bums. 

James, leaving college, to aprcachet stray’d ; 
Wiat call’d, ho know not — but the call obey’d : 
Mild, idle, pensive, ever led by those 
Who could some specious novelty propose ; 
Humbly he listen’d, while the preacher dwelt 
On touching themes, and strong emotions felt ; 
And in this night was fix’d that pliant will 
To one sole point, and he retains it still. 

At first his care was to himself confined { 
Himself assured, he gave it to mankind : 

His zeal grew active— honest, earnest zeal. 
And comfort dealt to him, he long’d to deed ; 
He to his favourite preacher now withdrew, 
Was taught to teach, instructed to subdue ; 
And train’d for ghostly warfare, when the call 
Of his new duties reach’d hhn from the hall. 

Now to tbe’squire, altboughalert and stout, 
Came unexpected an attack of gout ; 

And the grieved patron felt such serious pain. 
Ho never thought to see a church again : 
Thrice bad tbe youthful rector taught the 
crowd. 

Whoso growing numbers spoke his powers 
aloud. 

Before tbe patron could himself rejoice 
(His pain still lingering) in the general voice ; 
For he Imputed all this early fame 
To graceful manner, and tbe well-known 
name; 

And to himself assumed a share of praise, 
For worth imd talents he was pleased t a raise. 

A month had flown, and with itfled disease ; 
What pleased before, b^an again to please ; 
Emerging daily from bis Chamber’s gloom, 
He found his old sensations hurrying homo ; 
Then call’d his nephew, and exeteim'd, ‘ My 

boy. . . 

Let us again the balm of life enjoy ; 

The foe has left me, and 1 deem it right. 
Should he return, to arm mo for tbe fl^t.’ 
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'riiU!i!.iJokethe’aciuire, the favourite nymi)li 
stood by, 

And view’d the priest with iusuit in her eye : 
She thrice had heard him when he boldly 
spoke 

On dangeraiis points, end fear’d he would 
revoke : 

For James she loved not — and her manner 
told, 

* This warm aileclion will be quickly cold : ’ 
And still she fear’d impression might bo made 
Upon a subject, nervous and decay’d ; 

She know her danger, and had no desire 
Of reformation in the gallant ’squire ; 

And felt an envious pleasure in her breast 
To see the rector daunted and distress’d. 
Again the uncle to the youth applied— 

• Cast, my dear lad, that cursed gloom aside : 
There are for all things time and placej appear 
Urave in your pulpit, and bo merry here : 
Now take your wine — for woes a sure resource, 
And the best prelude to a long discourse.’ 

James half obey’d, but cast an angry eye 
On the fair lass, who still stood watchful by *, 
lUsolriiig thus, ‘ I have my fears— but still 
I must perform my duties, and I will j 
No love, no interest, shall my mind control ; 
Better to lose my comfotts Uron my soul ; 
Bettor my uncle’s favour to abjure. 

Than the upbrnidings of my heart endure.’ 
He took his gloss, and then address’d the 
’squires 

< 1 feel not well, pennit me to retire.’ 

The ’squire conceived that the ensuing day 
Gave him these terrore for the grand essay, 
'When he himself should this young preacher 
fay, 

And stand before him with observant eye; 
This raised compassion in his manly breast. 
And he would send the rector to his rest ; 
YBtB»t,iusootidng voice— ’ Amomentstay, 
And these suggestions of a friend obey ; 
Treasure these hints, if tame or peace you 
prize — j 

The bottle emptied, I shall close my eyes. 

' On every priest a two-fold care attends, 
To proya bis talents, and insure his friends : 

, TirstiOEtheOrst— younttocesatonceproduae, 
A,nd bring your t^fng to its proper use ; 
s Da dqiStl^es dwelt, and ever^y point enforce 
llyqno^ipueb, the scholar's sure resource i 
Bar b« atods nan show us on. each head 
’■"hhtatudeias^ioqtmeaandsage fatherssaid ; 


No worth has kiiowledgo, if you fail to 
show 

How well you studied, and how much you 
know : 

Is faith your subject, and you judge it right 
On Ibenio so dark to cast a ray of light ; 

Be it that faith the orlliodox maintain. 
Found in the ruhrick, what the creeds explain; 
Fml not to show us on this ancient faith 
(And quote tho passage) what some martyr 
saith : 

Dweli not one mument on a faith that shocks 
Tho minds of men sincere and orthodox ; 
That gloomy faith, that robs the wounded 
iniiid 

Of all the comfort it was wont to find 
From virtuous acts, and to the soul denies 
Its proper due for alms mrd ohariUes ; 

That partial faith, that, weighing sins alone, 
liCiH not a virtue for a fault atone ; 

That starving faith, that would our tables 
clear. 

And make ono dreadful Lent of all tho year ; 
And cruel too, for this is faith that rends 
Condding beauties from protooling friends ; 
A faith that all embracing, what a glom 
Beep and terrific o’er the land would come I 
What scenes of horror would that time dis- 
close 1 

I No sight but misery, and no sotmd but woes ; 
Your nobler faith, in loftier style convey’d, 
Shall be with praise and admiration paid ; 
On points like those your hearers all admire 
A preacher’s depth, andnotbing more require; 
Shall we a studious youUi to college send, 
That every olownhis words may comprehend? 
’Tis for your glory, when your hearers own 
Your learning matchless, hut the sense 
unknown. 

‘Thus honour gain’d, learn now to gain a 
friend. 

And the sure way is— never, to offend ; 

For, Jamps, consider — what your neighbours 
do 

Is their own business, and concerns not you ; 
Shun all resemblance to that forward race 
Who preach of sins before a sinner’s face ; 
And seem as it they overlook'd a pew. 

Only to drag a tailing man. in view : 

Much should I feel, when groaning in disease, 
If a rough hand upon my limb should seize t 
But great my anger, if Ihia band were fomid 
The very doctor’s, who should make it sound ; 
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So fpol our minds, young prirst, so doubly fcrl, 
Whsn hurt by those whose offloe is to heal. 

‘ Yet of our duties you mu.st something tell, 
And must at times on sin and frailty dwell ; 
Here you may preach in easy, flowing style, 
How errors cloud us, and how sins defile : 
Hero bring persuasive tropes and figures forth, 
To show the poor that weal this nothing worth ; 
That they, in fact, possess an ample sliare 
Of the world’s good, and feelnot half its care ; 
Give them this comfort, and, indeed, my gout 
In its full vigour causes me some doubt ; 

And let it always, for your zeal, suffice. 

That vice you combat, in the abstract — vice : 
The very captious will be quiet then ; 

Wo all confess we are offending men : 

In lashing sin, of every stroke beware. 

For sinners feel, and sinners you must spare ; 
In general satire, every man pereeives 
A slight attack, yet neither fears nor grieves ; 
But name th’ offence, and you absolve the 
rest. 

And point the dagger at a single breast. 

' Yet are there sinners of a class so low, 
That you with safely may the lash bestow ; 
Poachors,and drunkards, idle rogues, who feed 
At others’ cost, a mark’d correction need ! 
And all the bettor sort, who see your zeal. 
Will love and reverence for tlioir pastor fed i ] 
Boverence for one who can inflict the smart. 
And love, because he deals them not a part. 

‘ Hemember well what love and age advise ; 
A quiet rector is a pariah prize, 

Who in his learning has a decent pride ; 

Who to his people is a gentle guide j 
Who only hints at failings that he secs ; 

Who loves his glebe, his patron, and his ease. 
And finds the way to fame and profit is to 
please.’ 

The nephew answer’d not, except a sigh 
And look of sorrow might be term’d reply ; 
He saw the fearful hazard of his state. 

And held with truth and safety strong debate; 
Nor long he reason’d, for the zealous youth 
Besolved, though timid, to profess the truth ; 
And though his friend should like a lion roar. 
Truth would he preach, and neilher less not 
more. 

The bells had toll’d— arrived the time of 
proyer, 

The flock assembled, and the’squirewas there: 
And now can poet sing, or proseman say, 
The disappointment of that trying day ? 


As he who long had train’d a favourite steed, 
(Whoso blood and bone gave promise of his 
speed,) 

Sanguine with hope, he runs with partial eye 
O’er every feature, and his bets are high ; 

Of triumph sure, lis sees the rivals start, 

And waits their coming with exulting hesrt ; 
Forestalling glory, with impatient glance, 
And sure to see his conquering steed advance ; 
The conqueringsteed advances — ^luckless day I 
A rival’s Herod bears the prize away. 

Nor second his, nor third, but lagging last. 
With hanging bead be comes, by all surpass’d : 
Surprise and wrath the owner’s mind Inflame, 
Love turns to scorn, and glory ends in 
shame ; — 

Thus waited, high in hope, the partial ’squire, 
Bagcr to bear, impatient to admire : 

When the young preacher in the tones that 
And 

A certain passage to the kindling mind, 

With air and accent strange, impressive, sad. 
Alarm’d the judge— bo trembled for the lad ; 
But when tho text announced the power of 
grace, 

Amazement scowl’d upon bis clouded face. 
At this degenerate son of his illustrious race ; 
Staring he stood, till hope again arose, 

That James might wdl define the words be 
clioso : 

For this be listen’d — ^but, alas 1 he found 
The preacher alwoys on forbidden ground. 

And now the uncle left the hated pew, 
With James, and James’s conduct in his view; 
A long farewell to all bis favourite schemes ! 
For now no crazed fanatic’s frantic dreams 
Seem’d vile as James's conduct, or os James : 
All he had long derided, bated, fear’d, 

This from the chosen youth the uncle heard ; — 
The needless pause, tbo fierce disorder’d air. 
The groan for sin, the vehemence of prayer. 
Gave birth to wrath, that, in a long dis* 
course 

Of grace, triumphant rose to four-fold force; 
He found his thoughts despised, his rules 
j transgress’d, 

I And while the anger kindled In hia breast, 
The pain must he endured that could not he 
express’d : 

Each new idea more inflamed his ire, 

As fuel thrown upon a rising fire ; 

1 .1 hearer yet, be sought by threatening sign 
I To ease his hearty and awe the young divine ; 
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But JamoH refused those angry looks to meet, 
Till he dismiss’d his flock, and loft hia seat : 
Exhaust^ then he felt hia trembling frame, 
But fix’d his soul— his sentiments the same ; 
And therefore wise it seem’d to fly from rage. 
And seek for ahdtor in his parsonage; 

There, if forsaken, yet eensolod to find 
Some comfortslefti though not a few resign’d ; 
There, if ho lost an erring parent’s love. 

An honest conscience must the cause approve ; 
If the nice palate wore no longer fed, 

The mind enjoy’d delicious thoughts instead ; 
And if some part of oarthly good was flown, 
Still was the tithe of ten good farms hia own. 

Fear now, and discord, in the village reign, 
The cool remonstrate, and the meek complain; 
But there is war within, and wisdom pleads 
in vain ; 

Now dreads the unde, and proclaims his 
dread, 

Lest the boy-priest should turn each lusUc 
head ; 

The certsun convetls coat him certain wo, 
Tliedoubtfulfearlest they should join the foe ; 
Matrons of old, with whom he used to joke, 
Now pass his Honour with a pious look 
Lasses, who met him once svith lively airs, 
Noweross Iris way, and gravely walk to prayers: 
An old companion, whom ho long has loved, 
By coward fears confess’d Ida conscience 
moved! 

As the tliird bottle gave its spirit forth. 

And they bore witness to departed worth. 
The friend arose, and he too would depart : — 

‘ Man,’ said the ’sipiire, ‘ thou wert not wont 
to start } 

Hast thou attWed to that foolish hoy, 

Who would abridge all comforts, or destroy ? ’ 
Yes, he had listen’d, who had siumbai’d 
long, 

And was convinced that something must be 
wrong ; 

But, though affected, stiU his yielding heart. 
And craving palate, took the uncle’s part; 
Wine now oppress’d him, who, when free 
from nine. 

Could seldom clearly ulUr his deingn ; 

But though by nature and indulgence weak, 
Veh half converted, he resolved to speak ; 
And, ppesking, own’d, ' that in his mind the 
youth 

Had gitta and learning, and that truth was 
truth r 


The ’squire he honour’d , and, for his poor part. 
Ho hated noilnng like a hollow heart : 

But ’twos a maxim he hod often tried, 

That right was right, ond there he would 
abide ; 

He honour’d learning, and ho would confess 
The preacher had hia tolonls — more or less ; 
Why not agree ? ho 1 bought the young divine 
Had no such strictness — they might drink 
and dine ; 

For them sufficient — but he said before, — 
That truth was truth, and he would drink no 
more.’ 

This heard the ’squire with mix’d contemiil 
and pain ; 

He fear’d the priest this recreant sot would 
gain. 

The favourite nymph, though not a convert 
made. 

Conceived the man she seem’d her cause 
would aid ; 

And when the spirits of her lord were low. 
The lass preanm^ the wicked cause to show : 
‘ It was the wretchctl life his Honour led. 
And would draw vengeance on hisguilty head; 
Their loves (Heav’n knew how dreadfully 
distress’d 

The thought hod made iior I) wero os yet 
iinblcss’d ; 

And till the cinircb had sanction’d ’ ^Hoie 

sho saw 

The wratli that forced her trembling to with- 
draw. 

Add to these outward ills, some inward 
light, 

That ahow’d liim all was not correct and right! 
Tliougb now he less indulged — and tothepoor. 
From day today, sent alms from door to door; 
Though he some ease from easy virtues found, 
Tet conscience told him he could not rom- 
poimd ; 

But must himself the darling sin deny. 
Change the whole heart — ^but here n heavy 
sigh 

Proclaim’d, ‘How vast tire ioil I and ah I 
how weak am I ! ’ 

lames too has trouble — he divided sees 
A parish, once harmonious and at ease ; 
With him united are the simply meek, 

The warm, the sad, the nervous, and the 
weak; 

The rest his uncle’s, save the tew beside, 
Who own no doctrine, and obey no guide ; 
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With sli'ogglers of each adverse camp, who lend 
Theii aid to both, but each in turn oScnd. 

Though zealous still, yet he begins to feel 
The heat too fierce, tliat glows in vulgar zeal ; 
With pain he hears his simple friends relate 
Their week’s experience, and their woful state: 
Witlr small temptation struggling every hour. 
And bravely battling with the tempting power ; 
His native sense is hurt by strange complainis 
Of inward motions in these warring saints ; 
Who never cast on sinful bait a look 
But they perceive the devil at the hook : 


(irieved, yet coinpeH’d io smile, be finds it 
hard 

Against the blunders of conceit to guard ; 
lie sighs to hear the jests his converts cause. 
He cannot give their erring zeal applause ; 
But finds it inconsistent to condemn 
The Sights and follies he has nursed in them ; 
These, in opposing minds, contempt produee, 
Or mirth occasion, or provoke abuse ; 

On each momentous theme disgrace they 
bring. 

And give to Scorn her poison and her sting. 


TALE XVI. THE CONEIDANT 


Think’st Uiou I’d make a life of jealousy. 

To follow still tlie changes of the moon. 
With fresh suspioiona ? 

OtkeUa, Act iii. Scene 3. 

Why bast tliou lost the fresh blood in thy 
cheeks, 

And given my treasures and my rights of thee 
To thick-eyed musing and cursM melancholy? 

1 Henry IV, Actii, Scene 3. 
It is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous 
To use it as a giant. 

Measure for Measure, Act ii, Scene 3. 


Anna was young and lovely — in her eye 

The glance of beauty, in her cheek the dye ; 

Her shape was slonder, and her features small. 

But graceful, easy, unafTected all : 

The Uveliest tints her youthful face disclosed ; 

There beauty sparkled, and there health 
reposed ; 

For the pure blood that flush’d that rosy cheek 

Spoke what the heart forbad the tongue to 
speak ; 

And told the feelings of that heart as well. 

Nay, with more candour than the tongue 
could tell : 

Though this fair lass had with the wealthy 
dwelt, 

Vet like the damsel of the cot she fell ; 

And, at the distant hint or dark surmise, 

The blood into the mantling cheek would rise. 

Now Anna’s station frequent terrors 
wrought 

In one whose looks were wiUi such meaning 
fraught; 


For on a lady, os an humble friend, 

It was her painful office to attend. . 

Her duties bare were of the usual kind — 
And some the body harass’d, some the mind ; 
Billets she wrote, and tender stories read, 
To make the lady sleepy in her bed ; 

She play’d at whist, but with inferior skill. 
And heard the summons as a call to drill ; 
Music was ever pleasant till she play’d 
At a request that no request convoy’d { 

The lady’s tales with anxious looks slie beard, 
For she must witness what her friend avert’d ; 
The lady’s taste she must in all approve. 
Hate whom she hated, whom she loved miut 
love; 

These with the various duties of her place. 
With care she studied, and perform’d with 
grace ; 

She veil’d her troubles in a mask of ease. 
And show’d hor pleasure was a power to 
please. 

Such were the damsel’s duties ; she was 
poor— 

Above a servant, but with service more ; 
Hen on her face with careless freedom gazed. 
Nor thought how painful was the glow they 
raised ; 

A wealthy low to gain her favour tried, 

I But not the favour of a grateful bride : 
They spoke their purpose with an easy air, 
’That shamed and frighten’d the dependent 
fair ; 

Fast time she view’d, the passing time io 
cheat, 

But nothing found to make the present 
i sweet; 
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With pfinsivB aoul aUa read Ufe’b fiitoe pagBi 
And aaw dependent, poor, repining age. 

But who bUall dale t’ assert what years may 
bring. 

When wonders from the passing 1u>v,t may 
spring ? — 

There dweit a yeoman in the place, whose 
mind 

Was gentle, generous, cultivated, kind ; 

For thirty years he laboured ; fortune then 
Flac^ the mild rustic with superior men : 

A richer Stafford who had hved to save. 

What he hod treasured to the poorer garo ; 
Who with a sober mind that treasure view’d. 
And the slight studies of his youth renew’d : 
ne not profoundly, but discreetly read. 

And a fair mind with useful culture fed ; 

Then thought of marriage—' But the groat,’ 
£ud he, 

‘ I shall not suit, nor will the meaner mo : ’ 
Anna he saw, a^lted her modest air ; 

Be thought her virtuous, and he knew her 
lair ; 

Love raised his pity tor her humble slate, 
And prompted wishes for her happier fate ; 
Bo pride in money would his feeUngs wound, 
Nor vulgar manners hurt him and confound : 
He then the lady at the hall address’d, I 
Sought her consent, and his regard express’d ; 
Yet if some cause his earnest wish denied, 
Heh^’d to knowil, and he bow’d and sigh’d. 

The lady o\vn’d that she was loth to part. 
But praised the damsel for her gentle heart. 
Her pleasing person, and her blooming health; 
But ended thus, ' Her virtue Is hat wealth.’ 

‘ Then Is she rich 1 ’ be cried, with lively 
air; 

' But wbmee, so please you, came a lass so 
fair?’ 

' A placeman’s child was Anna, one who 
died 

And left a. widow by alBictlans tried ; 

3ha to support her Want daughter strove, 
But early left the obieot of her love ; 

Her youth, her beauty, and her orphan-state 
Gave a kind countess interest in her fate ; 
With her she dwelt, and still might dwelling 
be, 

When the earl’s tolly caused tbe>lass to flee; 
A etoond friend was she compeO'd to shun, 
Hy the rude offers of au uncheck’d sun ; 

I found W them and with a mover’s love 
ttegarit the gentu ghd whom you approve; 


Yet, e’en with mo proteeiion i-i i>ot peace, 
Nor man’s designs, nor beauty’s trial, cease ; 
Like sordid boys by costly fruit they fuel, 
They will not purchase, but they try to steal.’ 

Now this good lady, like a witness true. 
Told but Uio truth, and all the truth she knew; 
And ’tis our duty and our pain to show 
Truth this good Indy had not means to know. 
Yes, there was lack’d within the damsel’s 
breast 

A fact important to be now confess’d ; 
Gently, my muse, th’ afflicting tale relate, 
And hare some feeling for a sister’s fate. 
Whore Anna dwelt, a conquering hero 
came, — 

An Trish captain, Sedley was his name ; 

And he tee hod that same prevailing art, 
That gave soft wishes to the virgin’s heart : 
In years they diffei'’d ; he hod thirty seen 
When this young beauty counted just fifteen ; 
But still they were a lovely lively pair. 

And trod on earth os if they trod on air. 

Onlovo, deliglittul Iheinol Ibeoaplivindwell 
With force slill growingwilh Ihohopcs ho felt; 
But with Bome caution and reluctance told. 
He had a father crafty, harsh, and old ; 

Who, os possessing much, would much expect, 
Or both, for over, from his love reject i 
Why then offence to one so powerful give. 
Who (tor their comfort) had not long to live ? 

With this poor prospect the deluded m^d, 
In words confiding, woe indeed betray’d ; 
And, soon as tcriors in her bosom rose. 

The hero fled ; they hinder’d his repose. 
Deprived of him she to a parent’s breast 
Her secret trusted, and her pains impress’d ; 
Let her to town (so prudence urged) repair, 
To shun disgrace, at least to hide it there ; 
But ere she went, the luokless damsel pray’d 
A chosen friend might lend her timely 

I aid; 

* Yes 1 my eoul’e sister, my Eliza, come, 
Heat her last sigh, and ease thy Anna’s 
doom ; ' 

* 'Tis a fool’s wish,’ the angry father otied, 
But, lost In troubles of his own, complied ; 
And dear Eliza to her friend was sent, 

T’ indulge that wish, and be her pimisbment i 
The time Birlved, and brouglita tenfold dread; 
The time was past, and alX the terror fled ; 
Tile infant died; the face resumed ea^ 
charm. 

And reason now brought trouble and alarm s 
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• Should hot Elizft— no ! sho was too jusi, 
Too good and hind — but uli 1 loo young to 
tru&U’ 

Anna relum’d, her former place resumed, 
And faded beauty witbnew grucere-blooni’d ; 
And if some whispeib nl the x>abl wore heard. 
They died innoxioiis, ns no cause appear’d ; 
But other eares on Aiuia’s bosom press’d, 
Slie saw her father gloomy and distress’d ; 
He died o’envhelm’d with debt, and soon was 
shed 

The filial sorrow o’er a mother dead : 

She sought Eliza’s arms, that faithful friend 
was wed ; 

Then was compassion by the countess shown. 
And all Ih’ adventures of her life are known. 

And now beyond her hopes — no longer tried 
By slavish awe — she lived a yeoman’s bride ; 
Then bleas’d her lot, and with a grateful mind 
Was oareful, cheerful, vigilant, and kind : 
The gentle husband felt supremo delight, 
Bless’d by her joy, and happy in her sight; 
Ho saw with pride in every friend and guest 
High admiration and regard express’d ; 

With greater pride, and with superior joy, 
He look’d exulting on his iUst-boin boy ; 

To her fond breast the wife her infant strain’d, 
iSomefoeluigs uttor’d,Bome wcrenotexplain’d; 
And she enraptured with her treasure grew. 
The sight familiar, but the pleasure new. 

Yet there appear’d wthin that tranquil 
state 

Some Ihreat’ning prospect of uncertain late ; 
Between the married when a secret lies. 

It wakes suspicion from enforced disguise : 
Still thought the wife upon her absent friend. 
With all that must upon her truth depend ; 
’ There is no being in the world beside. 

Who can discover what that friend will hide ; 
Who knew the fact, knew not my nouve or 
state, 

Who these con tell cannot the toot relate ; 
But thou, Eliza, canst the whole impart^ 
And all my safety is thy generous heart.’ 
Mix’d with these fears — but light and 
transient these — 

Bled years of peace, prosirerity, and ease ; 

So tranquil all that scarce a gloomy day 
For days of gloom luimix’d prepared the way : 
One eve, the wife, still happy in her state, 
Sang gaily, thoughtless of approaching fate; 
Then cable a letter, that (received in dread 
Not unobserved) she In confusion read ; 


The substance this — ‘ Her friend rejoiced (o 
find 

That she had riches with a grateful mind ; 
While poor Eliza had trom place to place 
Been lured by hope to labour for disgrace ; 
That every scheme her wandering husband 
tried, 

Fmn’d while he lived, and perish’d when he 
died.’ 

She then of want in angry style complcun’d. 
Her child a burthen to her life remain’d. 
Her kindred shunn’d her prayers, no friend 
her soul sustain’d. 

‘ Yet why neglected ? Dearest Anna knew 
Her wortli once tried, her friendship ever true ; 
She hoped, she trusted, though by wants 
oppress’d. 

To lock the treasured secret in her breast ; 
Yet, vex’d by trouble, must apply to one, 
For kindness due to her for kindness done.’ 

In Anna’s mind was tumult, in her face 
Fliisbings of diead had momentary plaoe ; 
‘Imust,’6hB judged, ‘thesecruel lines expose. 
Or fears, or worse than fears, my crime 
disclose.’ 

Theletter shown, he said,with sober smile— 
’Anna, your friend has not a friendly style i 
Say, where could you with this fair lady dw ell. 
Who boasts of secrets Uiatshe scorns to tell)' ’ 
‘ At school,’ she answer’d : he ' at school I ’ 
replied ; 

* Nay, then I know the secrets you would hide ' 
Some longings these, without dispute, 

Some youthful gaspings lor forbidden fruit ; 
Why so disorder’d, love? are such the crimes. 
That give us sorrow in our giaver times ? 
Come, take a present for your friend, and rest 
In perfect peace— you find you are confess’d.’ 
This cloud, though past, alem’d the con- 
scious wife. 

Presaging gloom and sorrow for her life ; 
Who to her answer join’d a fervent praj'et, 
That her Eliza would a sister spare ; 

If she agaui — but was there cause ? — should 
send, 

f Let her direct — and then she named a friend ; 
A sad expedient untried friends to trust. 

And still to fear the triad may be unjust: 
Such is his pain, who, by his debt oppress’d, 
Seeks by new bonds a temporary rest. 

Few were her peaceful days HU Anna read 
The words she dreaded, and had cause to 
dreads— 
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* Did sho believe, did sbo, unkind, suppose 
That thus Eliza’s Iricndsbip was to close ? 

No I though she tried, end her desire was 

plain, 

To break the friendly bond, she strove in vain: 
Ask’d she for ailanee ? why so loud the call, 
And yet tho token of her love so small ? 

By moans like these will you attempt to bind 
And dheck the movements of an injured mind ? 
Boor os I am, I shall be proud to show 
What dangerous secrets I may safely know ; 
Secrete to men of jealous minds convey’d, 
Have many a noble house in ruins laid : 

Anna, I trust, although with wrongs beset, 
And urged by want, I shall be faithful yet ; 
But what temptation may from these arise. 

To ttie a slighted woman by surprise. 
Becomes a subject for your serious care — 

For who affends, must for oBence prepare.’ 
Pctplot’d, dismay’d, the wife foresaw her 
doom; 

A day doferr’d was yet a day to come ; 

But still, though painful her suspended state, 
She dreaded more the crisis of her fate ; 
Better to die than Stafford’s scorn to meet. 
And her strange friend perhaps would he 
discreet : 

Fiesente she sent, and mode a strong appeal 
To woman’s feelings, begging her to feel ; j 
With too much force she wrote of jealous men. 
And her tears falluig spoke beyond tho pen ; 
Elisa’s silence she again implored. 

And promised all that prudence could afford. 

^rlooks campoBod and careless Anna tried; 
She seem’d in trouble, and unconscious sigh’d: 
Tho taithiul husband, who devoutly loved 
His rilent partner, with oonoem reproved : 

* What aeeret sorrows otn my Anna prea.s, 
That love may not partake, nor careredrras?’ 

‘ None, none,’ she answer’d, with a look so 

kind. 

That the fond roan determined to be blind. 

A few succeeding weeks of brief repose 
[n Anna's' obeek revived the faded rose ; 

V hue like this the western sky displays, 
fhat glows awhile, and withers as we gaze. 
Again the friend’s tormenting letter come— 
wants sho suffer’d were affection’s 
' , shame ; 

child a life of terrors led, 
buit ! but Of a lawful bed ; 
was tasting every bliss in life, 
SltuB joyful mother, and the wealthy wife; 


Whiloshe was placed in doubt,in fear,in want, 
To starve on trifles that the happy grant ; 
Booriy for all her faithful silence paid, 

And tantalized by ineffectual aid : 

She could not thus a beggar’s lot endure ; 

She wanted something permanent and sure: 
If they were friends, then equal be their lot, 
And she was free to speak it tlrey were not.’ 

Despair and terror seized the wife, to find 
The artful workings of a vulgar mind ; 

Money she had not, but fhe bint of dress 
Taught her new bribes, new terrors to redress; 
>She with such feeling Uion described her woes, 
That envy’s self might on tho view repose ; 
Then to a mother’s pains sho made appeal, 
And painted grief like o le compell’d to feel. 

Yes ! so she felt, that in tier air, her face, 
In every purpose, and in every place ; 

In her slow motion, in her languid mien, 

The grief, tho sickness of her soul were seen 
Of some mysterious ill tho husband sura, 
Desired to trace it, for ho hoped to cure ; 
Somntliing ha knew obscurely, and had seen 
His wife attend a cottage on the green ; 

Love, loth to svound, endured conjecture long, 
Till fear would spoak, and sxioke in language 
strong. 

‘ All I must know, my Anna — truly know 
Wlienco those emotions, terrors, troiiblosflow! 
Givo me thy grief, and I will fairly prove 
Mine is no selfish, no ungenerous love.’ 

Now Anna’s soul the seat of strife became. 
Fear with respect contended, love w1 th shame j 
But fear prevailing was the ruling guide. 
Proscribing wbat to show and what to bide, 
‘It is my friend,’ she said — ‘but why 
disolose 

Awoman’sweakneasstruggUngwilUhaiwoes? 
Yes, she has grieved me by her fond com* 
plaints. 

The wrongs she su&eis, the distress shepainte; 
Something we do— but she alBiols me still. 
And says, with power to help, 1 want the will ; 
This plaintive style I pity and excuse. 

Help when I can, mid grieve when I refuse 
But here my useless sorrows I resign. 

And will bo happy in a love like thine.’ 

The husband doubted ; he was kind hut 
cool !— 

‘ ’Tis a stiong friendship to arise at school ; 
Once mote then, love, once more the sufferer 
aid,— 

I too can pity, but t must upbraid t 
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Of these Vftin feelings then thy bosom free, 
Nor be o’erwholm’d by nsolcss sympathy.’ 

The wife again despatch’d the useless bribe, 
Again essay’d her terrors to describe j 
Again with kindest words entreated peace, 
And begg’d her offerings for a lime might 
cease, 

A calm succeeded, but too like the one 
That causes terror ere the storm comes on ; 

A secret sorrow lived m Anna’s heart, 

In ?(aIIotd’s mind a secret fear of art ; 

Not long they lasted — this determined foe 
Knew ail her claims, and nothing would 
forego ; 

Again her letter came, where Anna read, 

‘ My child, one cause of my distress, is dead : 
Heav’n has my infant : ’ ‘ Heartless wretch ! ’ 
she cried, 

‘ Is this thy joy ? ’ ‘ I am no longer tied : 
Now ■will I, hast’ning to my friend, partake 
Her cares and comforts, and no more forsake; 
Now shall we both in equal station move, 
ilave that my friend enjoys a husband’s love.’ 
Complaint and threats so strong the mfo 
amazed, 

Vho wildly on her cottage-neighbour gazed; 
Her tones, her trembling, firal betray’d her 
grief ; 

When floods of tears gave anguish its relief. 

She fear’d that Stafford would refuse assent. 
And knew her selfish friend would not relent; 
She must petition, yet delay’d the task. 
Ashamed, afraid, and yet compell’d to ask; 
Ilnknoivn to him some object fllled her mind, 
And, once suspicious, he became unkind : 
Tltey sate one evening, each absorb ’d ingloom, 
When, hack I a noise and rushing to the room, 
The friend tripp’d lightly in, and laughing 
said, ‘ I come.’ 

, Anna received her with an anxious mind, 
And meeting whisper’d, ‘ Is Eliza kind ? ’ 
Reserved and cool, tlie husband sought to 
prove 

The depth and force of this mysterious love. 
To nought that pass’d between the stranger- 
friend 

And bis meek partner seem’d he to attend ■ 
But, anxious, listen’d to the lightest word 
That might some knowledge of his guest 
afford ; 

And learn the reason one to him so dear 
Should feel such fondness, yet betray such 
fear. 


.Soon he perceived this uninvited guest. 
Unwelcome too, a sovereign power possess’d; 
Lofty she was and careless, while the meek 
And humbled Anna was afraid to speak : 

As mute she listen’d with a painful smile. 
Her friend sate laughing and at ease the while. 
Tolling her idle tales irith all the glee 
Of careless and unfeeling levity. 

With calm good sense be knew his wife endued. 
And now with wounded pride her conduct 
view’d ; 

Her speech was lo';v,her every look convey’d— 

‘ I am a slave, subservient and afraid.’ 

All trace of comfort vanish’d if she spoke. 
The noisy friend upon her purpose broke ; 

To her remarks with insolence replied, 

And her assertions doubted or denied ; 

While the meek Anna like an infant shook, 
Wo-struck and tremblingattbeserpent’slook. 

‘ There is,’ said Stafford, ‘ yes, theio is a 
cause — 

ThiscreatuTefrightsher,ovetpowersBndawes.’ 
Six weeks had pass’d — ‘ In truth, my love, 
this friend 

Has liberal notions ; what does she intend ? 
Witliout a hint she came, and will she stay 
Till she receives the hint to go away ? ’ 
Confused the wife replied, in spite of truth, 
‘ I love the dear companion of my youth.’ 

• ’Tie well,’ said Stafford; ‘ then your loves 
renew; 

Trust me, your rivals, Anna, will be few.’ 
Tliough playful this, she felt too mucli 
distress’d 

T’ admit the consolation of a jest ; 

HI she reposed, and in her dreams would righ, 
And murmurmg forth her anguish beg to die ; 
With sunken eye, slow pace, and pallid cheek. 
She look’d confusion, and she fear’d to speak. 

All this the friend beheld, for, quickof sight. 
She knew ihe husband eager for her flight ; 
And that by force alone she could retain 
The lasting comforts she had hope to gain : 
She now perceived, to win her post for life, 
She must infuse fresh terrors in the wife ; 
Must bid to friendship’s feebler ties adleti. 
And boldly claim the object in her ■view : 
She saw 'Uie husband’s love, and knew the 
power 

Her friend might use in some propitious hour. 
Meantime the anxious wife, from pure 
distress 

Assuming courage, said, ‘ X will confess ; ’ 
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But with her children felt a patent’s pride, 
And sought once more the hated truth to hide. 

Offended, grieved, impatient, Stafford bore 
The odious change till lie could bear no more j 
A friend to truth, in speech and action plain, 
He held all fraud and cunning m disdain j 
But fraud to find, and falsehood to detect. 

For once he ded to measures indirect. 

One day the friends were seated in that 
room 

The guest with cate adorn’d, and named her 
home ; 

To please the eye, there curious prints were 
placed, 

And some light volumes to amuse the taste ; 
Letters and music, on a table laid, 

The favourite studies of the fair betray’d ; 
Beneath the window was the toilet spread, 
Aqd the Are gleam’d upon a crimson bed. 

In Anna’s looks and failing tears were seen 
How interesting bad their subjects been : 

' Oh I then,’ resumed the friend, ‘ I plainly 
and 

That you and Stafford know each other’s 
mind ; 

I most depart, must on the world be thrown, 
Like one discarded, worthless and unknown ; 
But .shall I carry, and to please a foe, 

A painful secret in my bosom ? No ! 

Tldnk not your friend a reptile you may trend 
Beneath your feet, and say, the worm Is dead ; 

I have some feeling, and will not be made 
The scorn of her whom love cannot persuade ; 
Would not your word, your slightest ivish, 
eSeot 

All that I hope, petition, or expect ? 

The power you have, but you the use da- 1 

Cline- 

Proof that you fool not, or you font not 
mine. 

There was a time, when 1, a tender maid. 
Flaw at a call, and your desires obey'd ; 

A very mother to the child became, 

Consoled your sorrow, and conceal’d your 
. , shame; 

But now, grown rich and happy, from the door 
You thrust a bosom-friend, despised and poor; 
Hhatobild alive, its mother might have knorm 
.The hard, ungrateful spirit she has shown.' 
GQqw paused the guest, and Anna cried at 
lupgtb— 

*TQu try me, cruet friend I beyond my 
aiMngtbt 


Would I had been beside my infant laid. 
Where none would vex me, threaten, or 
upbraid.' 

In Anna's looks the friend beheld despair ; 
Her speech she 60ften’d,and composed hoc air; 
Yet, while professing love, she answered still— 

* Y'ou can bolriend me, but you want the will.’ 
They parted thus, and Anna went her way, 
To sh^ her secret sorrows, and to pray. 
StaSord, amused with books, and lond of 
home. 

By reading oft dispell’d the evening gloom ; 
History or tale — all heal'd him ivith delight. 
And thus was pass’d this memorable night. 
The listening friend bestow’d a flattering 
smile ; 

A sleeping boy the mother held the while ; 
And ore she fondly bore him to his bed, 

On his fair face the tear of anguish shed. 
And now his task resumed, ‘ My tale,' 
said he, 

‘ Is short and sad, short may our sadness 
be!’— 

The Caliph narun*, as hislorians tell. 
Billed, for a tyrant, admirably well ; 

Where liis own ploasuros were not touch’d, 
to men 

He was humane, and sometimes oven then ; 
Harun was fond of fruits, and gardens fair. 
And wo to all whom he found poaching there ; 
Among his pages was a lively boy, 
htager in search of every trifling joy ; 

His feelings vivid, and bis fancy stoong, 

He sigh’d for ploosure while ho shrank from 
wrong; 

When by the caliph in the garden placed 
He saw the treasures whicli be long’d to taste ; 
And oft alone be ventured to behold 
Bich hanging fruits with rind of glowing gold ; 
Too long he staid forbidden bliss to view, < 
His virtue failing, as bis longings grew ; 
Athirst and srearied with the noon-tide beat, 
Fate to the gai’den led his luckless feet ; 
With eager eyes and open mouth ho stood. 
Smelt sweet breath, and touch’d the 
fragrant food ; 

The tempting beauty sparkling in the sun 
Charm’d his young sense— he ate, and was 
undone : 

* The sovereign here meant is the Haronn 
Mrasehid, or Bainn al Basehid, who died early 
in the ninth centary; he is often the hearpi-, 
and spfflotimes the hero, of a tale in the Arabian 
Nights' Butertalrnnents, 
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Wbon the lonct gUiUon paused, his eyes around 
He turn’d, and eyes upon him turning found ; 
Fleos^ he boheld the spy, ii brother-poge, 

A friend allied in oilice and in ago ; 

Who promised much that seuret he would bo, 
But high the price he fix’d on secrecy. 

I »Wero you suspected, my unhappy friend,” 
Began the boy, “ where would your sorrows 
end ? 

Ill all the palace Uiere is not a page 
The caliph would not torture in his rage : 

I think I sec lliee now impaled alive, 
Writhing in pangs — but come, my friend I 
revive ; 

Uad some boheld you, all your purse contains 
Could not have saved you from terrific pains ; 
I scorn such meanness ; and, if not in debt, 
Would not an asper on your folly set.” 

‘The bint was strong; young Osiiiyn 
search’d his store 

For bribes, and found ho soon could bribe no 
nioiB ; 

That time arrived, fur Osiiiyn’s stock was 
small. 

And tlio young tyrant now possess’d it all ; 
The cruel youth, with his companions near, 
flare the broad hint that raised the sudden 
tear; 

Th’ ungenerous insult now was doily shown, 
And Osmyn’s peace and honest pride were 
flown ; 

Then camo augmenting woes, and fancy strong 
Drew forma of suffering, a tormenting throng ; 
He felt degraded, and the struggling mind 
Dm'cd not be free, and could not be resign’d ; 
And EtU his pains and fervent prayers obtain’d 
IVas truce from insult, while the tears re- 
main’d. 

‘ One day it chanced that this degraded boy 
And tyrant-friend were fix’d at their employ ; 
Who now bad thrown restraint and form 


And for bis bribe In plainer speech applied : 
” Long have I waited, and the last supply 
Was but a pittance, yet how patient 1 1 
But give me now what thy first terrors gave. 
My apoeeb shall praise thee, and my sUonce 
save.” 

Osmyn bad found, in many a dreadful 
day. 

The l^aoi fiercer wbon be seem’d In play : 
He begg’d forbearance ; ” I have not to give ; 
Spare me awhile, although ’tos pain to live : 


Oh I had that stolon fruit tbo power possess’d 
To war with life, I now hod been at rest.” 
“‘So fond of death,” replied the boy, “’tis 
plain 

Thou hast no certain notion of the pain ; 
But to the caliph were a secret shown. 
Death has no pain that would be then 
unknown.” 

‘ Now,’ Bays the story, ‘ in a closet near, 
The monarch seated, chanced tbeboys to hear; 
There oft be came, when wearied on bis 
throne, 

To read, sleep, listen, pray, or be alone. 

‘ The tale proceeds, when first the caliph 
found 

That he was robb’d, olthougli alone, he 
frown’d ; 

And swore in wrath, that he would send the 
boy 

Bar from bis notice, favour, or employ ; 

But gentler movements soothed his lufiled 
mind. 

And his own failings taught him to be kind, 
‘ Belenting thoughts £en painted Osmyn 
yoimg. 

His passion urgent, and temptation strong ; 
And that bo auiler’d from that villain-spy 
Faina worse Utan death till be desired to die j 
Thou if bis morals bad received a stain. 

His biller sorrows made him pure again ( 
To Beason, Fity lent her generous aid, 

I For one so tempted, troubled, and betray’d ; 

; And a troe pardon tiie glad boy restored 
I To the kind presence of a gentle lord ; 
i Who from bis oiTicc and bis counlry drove 
That traitor-friend, whom pains nor pray’rs 
could move ; 

Who raised the fears no mortal could endure. 
And then with cruel av’rice sold the cure. 

‘ My tale is ended ; but, to be applied, 
Imust describe the place where caliphs hide.’ 
Here both tho females look’d alarm’d, 
distress’d, 

With hurried passions hard to ho express'd, 

‘ It was a closet by a chamber placed, 
Where slept a lady of no vulgar taste ; 

Her friend attended in tliat chosen room 
That she had honour’d and proclaim’d her 
home ; 

To please the eye were chosen piotu res placed, 
And some light volumes to amnsc the taste | 
Letters and music on a table laid. 

For much the lady wrote, and often play’4 i 
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Beneatli tho window was a loilel fiprond. 

And a iiie gleam’d vipon a ciimson bed.’ 
lie paused, he lose ; with troubled joy tho 
wife 

Felt the new era of her cbangofid life ; 

Frankness and love appear’d in Stafford’s 
face, 

And all her ttouble to delight gave 
place. 


talbxvi 


'I'wico miulo Iho guest an elfort to sustain 
Her feoluiga, twice resumed her scat in vain 
Nor could suppress licr sliainr, nor could 
Biipporl her pain ; 

Quick sho rotircd, and all the dismal night 
Thought of her guilt, her folly, andherilight; 
Then sought unseen her misctable home. 
To think of comforts lost, and biood on wants 
to come, 
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He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open os day for melting charity ; 

Yet, notwithstanding, being incensed, he ’s 
flint . . . 

His temper, therefore, must be well observed. 

2 Henry IV, Act iv, Scone 4. 
Tbreaortoarwenches where I stood cried — 
‘ Alas 1 good soul ! ’ and forgave him with ali 
their hearts : but there ’s no heed to bo taken 
of them ; if Caesar had stabb’d their mothers, 
they woidd have done no less. 

JvXim Catsar, Act i, Scene 2. 
How dost ? . . . Art cold ? 

I’m cold myself— 'Whoro is tins straw, ray 
fellow ? 

The art of out nsoossities is strange, 

That Can raake vile things precious. 

Shg Lear, Act iii, Scene 2. 


FRttaT i TM there are of unsuspicious mind, 
Easy and soft, and ctedulons and kind ; 
Who, when offended for the twentieth time, 
Win hew th’ offender and forgive the crime s 
And there areotbers whom, like these to cheat, 
Asks but tbo humblest effort of deceit ; 

But thw, once injured, feel a strong disdain. 
And, seldom pardoning, never trust again; 
Drgw by leli^on, they forgive— but yet 
Hiuxd the worm h^t, and never more forget! 
Those are like wai— apply them to the Are, 
Msltiag, they take th’ impresrions you desire j 
Easy to mould, and fa^^on a« you please, 
And again moulded with an egual ease; 
liiko smtited iron, these tiie forms retem, 
But once impress’d vdll never melt ng'^in , 

A bwsy port a serious merchant made 
HoMhOssn place to recommence his trade s 
Ajnd biMlwt bis lady, who, their <£ildton 
1 odwr 

leh^ SwM seat of recent sorrow fled t 


The husband duly on the quay was seen, 
The wife at home became at length serene ; 
There in short time tho social couple giew 
H^tb all acquainted, friendly with a few ; 
When tho good lady, by disease assail’d, 
fit vain resisted — hope and science fail’d ; 
Then spake the femede friends, by pity led, 

* Poor mevcbanl Paul 1 wbat think yo ? will 
bo wod ? 

A quiet, cosy, kind, religious man. 

Thus can ho rest ?— I wonder it ho can.’ 

Ho too, aa griof subsidml hi his mind, 
Qavo place to notiuns of cougonlal kind ; 
Grave was tho man, as wo Jiavo told before; 
His years wore forty — ho might pass for mote; 
Coinppsed his features wore, his stature low, 
His air important, mul his motion slow; 
His dress became him, it was noat and plain, 
Tho colour purpio, ond without a stain ; 

I His words were fow, ond spociai was bis cam 
In simplest terms bis purpose to deeUte ; 

No man more civil, sober, and disoreet, 

I Mote grave and courteous, you could seldom 
meet ; 

Though frugal be, yet sumptuous was his 
board, 

As if to prove bow much he could afford ; 
For though reserved himself, he loved to sec 
His table plenteous, and hh neighbours free! 
Among these friends he sat in solemn style, 
And rarely soften’d to a sober smile; 

For this observant friends ^elr reasons 
gave— 

‘ Concerns so vast would make theidlestgrav^ 
And for such man to be of language free, 
Would seem incongruous as a singing tree; 
Trees have their music, but the biids they 
sbitid 

The pleasing tcibuio for protection yield ; 
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Each ttitiplo tree the tuneful choir defonde, 
As this rich merchant cheers his happy 
friends 1 ’ 

In the same town it was his chance to meet 
A gentle lady, with a mind discreet j 
Neither in life’s decline, nor bloom of youth, 
One fam’d for maiden modesty and truth : 
By nature cool, in pious habits bred. 

She look’d on loTers with a virgin’s dread : 
Deceivers, rakes, and libertines wore they, 
And harmless beauty their pursuit and prey ; 
As bad as giants m the ancient times 
Wore modern loveie, and the same their 
crimes : 

Soon as she heard of her all-conqueiing 
charms. 

At once she fled to her defensive aims ; 
Conn’d o’er the lalesher maiden aiml bad told, 
And, atalue-like, was motionless and cold ; 
From piayer of love, like that Pygmalion 
pray’d. 

Ere the hard stone became the yielding 
maid — 

A different change in this chaste nymph 
ensued. 

And turn’d to stone the breathing flesh and 
blood ! 

Whatever youth described his wounded heart, 
’ Ho came to rob her, and sho scorn’d liis art ; 
And who of raptures once presumed to speak. 
Told listening maids he thought them fond 
and weak: 

But should a worthy man his hopes display 
In few plain words, and beg a y«s or my. 
He would deserve an answer just and plain, 
Since adulation only moved disdain — 

Sir, it my friends object not, come again.’ 
Hence, our grave lover, though he liked the 
face, 

Praised not a feature— dwelt not on a grace ; 
But in the simplest terms declared his state, 
‘ A widow’d man, who wish'd a virtuous mate; 
Who fear’d neglect, and was oompdl’d to 
trust 

Dependents wasteful, idle, or unjust ; 

Or should they not the trusted stores destroy. 
At besi^ they could not help him to enjoy ; 
But with her person and her prudence blcst^ 
His acts would prosper, and his soul have 
rest: 

Would she be his ? * Why, that was much 

to say ; 

She would consider : be awhile might stay ; 


She liked his manners, and believed lus word ; 
He did not flatter, flaltory sho abhoii’d : 

It was her happy lot in peace to dwell — 
Would change make better what was now so 
well ? 

But she would ponder.’—’ This,’ ho said, 

‘ was kind,’ 

And begg’d to know ‘ when sho had fix’d her 
:niud.’ 

Romantic maidens would hove scorn’d the 
air. 

And the cool piudencc of a mind so fair ; 

But well it pleased this wiser maid to find 
Her own mild virtues in her lover’s mind. 

His worldly wealth she sought, and quickly 
grow 

Pleased with her search, and happy in the 
view 

Of vessels freighted with abundant stores. 

Of rooms whose treasures press’d tlio groan* 
ing floors ; 

And he of clerks and servants could display 
A htlle ai'my, on a public day : 

Was thts a man like needy bard to speak 
Of balmy lip, bright eye, or losy cheek ? 

'The sum appointed for her widow’d state, 
Fix’d by her fnend, excited no debate ; 
Then the kind lady gave her bond and heoit, 
And, never finding, never dealt with art : 

In Ifis engagements sho had no concern ; 

Ho taught her not, nor had she wish to learn : 
On him in all occasions she relied. 

His word her surety, and his worth her 
pride. 

When ship was launch’d, and merchant 
Paul had share, 

A bounteous feast became the lady’s care; 
Who then her entry to the dinner made. 

In costly raiment, and with kind parade. 

Call’d by this duty on a certain day. 

And robed to grace it in a rich mtay, 

Forth from her room with measured step she 
came. 

Proud of th’ event, and stately look'd jha 
dame: 

The husband met her at his study-door — 

‘ This way, my lovo — one moment and no 
more : 

A trifling business — ^you Will understand. 

The law requires that you affix your hand ; 
But first attend, and you shall leom the cau^ 
Why forms like Hiese have been prescribed 
by laws t ’ 
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Tboii from his chair a man in black arose, 
And with much quickness hurried o« his 


pi'UbO : I 

That * Ellen Paul the wife, and so forth, freed 
From aii control, her own the act and deed, 

And forasmuch ’ said she, ‘ I've no 

distrust. 

For he that asks it is diseteei, and just ; 

Our friends are waiting — whore am I to 
sign ? — 

TIiBfo ! Now bo ready when wo meet to 

dine.' 

This said, slie hurried off in great deiigiit, 
The ship was launch’d, and joyful was the 
night. 

Now, says the reader, and in much disdain. 
This aorious merchant svas a rogue in grain ; 
A treacherous srretch, an artful, sober knave. 
And ten times worse tor manners cool and 
grave ; 

And she devoid of sense, to set her hand 
To scoundrel deeds she could not understand. 


Alas I 'tis true ; and I in vain had tried 
To soften crimp, Uiat cannot be denied ; 

And might have labour’d many a tedious 
verse 

The latent cause of mischief to rehearse : 
Beit confess’d, that long, with troubled look, 
This trader view’d a huge accompting book 
(His former marriage for a time delay’d 
The dreaded hour, the present lent its aid) ; 
But ha too clearly saw the evil day. 

And put the terror, by deceit, away ; 

Thus by connecting with his sorroivs crime. 
He gain’d o portion of uneasy time,— 

All this too late the injured lady saw ; 

'What law bad given, again ehe gave to law ; 
His guilti her folly — ^theso at once impress’d 
Their lasting feelings on her guileless breast. 

‘ Shame I can bear,’ she cried, ' and want 
sustain. 

But will not see (bis guilty wretch again ; ’ 
For a1] was lost, and he, with many a tear, 
Confess’d the faidt— she turning scorn’d to 
hear. 

To legal claims bo yielded all his worth, 

But small the poilion, and tho wrong'd were 
wroth. 

Sot to (beir debtor would a part: allow ; 

Aiifd, whhw to live he knew not—inew not 

trtts a oottagB found, and thither went 
, TM matt, but sbe Would nob relent ; 


Thcncelorth she utter’d with indignant tone, 

' I feel the misery, and will feel alone : ’ — 

Ho would turn servant (or her sake, would 
keep 

The poorest school ; the very streets would 
sweep. 

To show his love—’ It was already shown 
And her ofiliction should be all her own. 

His wants and weakness might have touch’d 
her heart. 

But from his meanness she resolved to part.’ 

In a small alley was she lodged, beside 
Its humblest poor, and at the view she cried ; 

‘ Welcome — yes ! let me welcome, if I can. 
The fortune dealt me by this cruel moil ; 
Welcome this low thatch’d roof, this shatter’d 
door. 

These wails of clay, this miserable floor ; 
Welcotnomy envied neighbours ; this, toyou. 
Is all familiar — all to me is new : 

You have no hatred to the loathsome meal ; 
Your firmer nerves no trembling terrors feel, 
Nor, what you must expose, desire you to 
conceal ; 

What your coarse foeliugs bear without 
offence, 

Disgusts my taste, and poisons every sense i 
Daily shall I your sod rdations bsar. 

Of wanton women, and of men severe ; 
There will dire eutsos, dreadful oaths abound. 
And vile expressions shock mo and confound ; 
Noise of dull wheels, and songs with horrid 
words. 

Will be the music that this lane affords ; 
Mirth that disgusts, and quarrels that degrade 
The human mind, must my retreat invade : 
Hard is my fate [ yet easier to sustain. 
Than to abide with guilt and fraud again ; 

A grave impostor ! who expects to meet. 

In such groy locks and gravity, deceit ? 
Where the sen rages, and the billows roar, 
Men know the danger, and they quit the 
shore ; 

But, bo there nothing in the way descried, 
When o’er the rocks smooth runs the wicked 
tide — 

Sinking unwarn’d, they execrate tho shock, 
And the dread peril of the sunken rook.’ 

A frowning world had now ttie man to 
dread, 

Taught in no arts, to no profossion bred ; 
Philng in grief, beset with constant care, 
Wandering be went,to rest he know not wheret 
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Moantiino Uio wile— but abo abjured Iho 
name — 

Endured her lot, and blruggled Avith the 
Bhamo ; 

When lo ! an uncle on the mother’s side. 

In nature somotliing, as in blood allied, 
Admired her firnmcss, his protection gave, 
And shoAv’d a hindness she disdain’d lo crave 
Frugal and rich the man, and frugal greAv 
The sister-mind, Avithout a selfish vieAV ; 

And further still — the terap’rate pair agreed 
AVith Avhat they saved the patient poor to 
feed : 

His Avhole estate, Avhen to tho grave consign’d, 
Left tire good kinsman lo the kindred mind ; 
Assured that laAV, Avith spell secure and tight. 
Had fix’d it as her own peculiar right. 

Noav to her ancient residence removed, 

She lived as AvidoAV, Avell endoAv’d and loved ; 
Decent her table Avas, and to her door 
Come daily Avelcomed the neglected poor : 
The absent sick Avoro soothed by her relief, 
As her free botmty sought I he haunts of grief; 
A plain and homely charity had she, 

And loved the objects of her alms to see ; 
Widi her OAvn hands she dress’d the savoury 
meat, 

AA'itli her OAvn fingers avcoIo tho choice receipt ; 
She heard all tales that Injiu'ed Avives relate, 
And took a double interest in their fate ; 
Hut of all husbands not a AA'retch avas knOAvn 
So Adle, so mean, so cruel, as her OAvn, 

This boimteoiis lady kept on active spy. 
To search th’ abodes of Avnut, and to supply ; 
The gentle Susan served tho liberal dame — 
Unlike their notions, yet their deeds the same: 
No practised villain could a viothn find, 
Than tliia stem lady more completely blind ; 
Hoc (if detected in his fraud) could meet 
One less disposed lo pardon a deceit ; 

The Arrong she treasmed, and on no pretence 
Heceived th’ offender, or forgot th’ offence : 
But the kind servant, to the thrice-proved 
toave 

A fourth time listen’d, and the past forgave. 
Fhst in her youth, Avhen she avos blithe and 

g»y. 

Came a smooth rogue, and stole her love aAvay; 
Then to another and another IleAV, 

To boost the Avonton mischief he could do : 
Yet she forgave him, though so great her 
p!un. 

That she Aras novor blithe or gay again. 


Then came a spoiler, Avho, Avith villain-ori, 
lmi>lored her hand, and agonized her heart ; 
He seized her purse, in idle Avoste to spend 
With a vile Avomon, Arhom she call’d her 
friend ; 

Five years she suffer’d — ^he had rcvell’d five — 
Then came to sboAV her he AVas just alive ; 
Alone he came, his vile companion dead ; 
And bo, a Avond’ring pauper, Avanting bread ; 
His body Avasted, Aiither’d fife and limb, 
IVlien this kind soul became a slave to him ; 
Kay , she Avas sure that, should ho noAV survive, 
Ko bettor husband Avould bo loft alive ; 

For him she mourn’d, and then, alone and 
poor. 

Sought and found comfort at her lady’s door : 
Ten years she served, and, meicy her einplo} , 
Her tasks Avere pleasure, and her duty joy. 
Thus lived the mistress and the maid, 
design’d 

Each other’s aid — one cautious, and both 
kind : 

Oft at their AvindoAv, working, they would sigh 
To see tho aged and tho si^ go by ; 

Like wounded bees, that at their homo arrive, 
SlOAvly and weak, hut labouring for tho hive. 

The busy people of a mason’s yard 
The curious lady view'd with much regard ; 
With steady motion she perceived them 
draw 

Through blocks of stone the slowly-Avorking 
saw ; 

It gave her pleasure and emprise to see 
Among these men the signs of revelry ; 

Cold was tile season, and confined their -vioAv, 
Tedious theh' tasks, but merry were the creAv ; 
There she beheld an aged pauper ivait,_ 
Patient and still, to take an humble freight ; 
Within the panniers on an ass ho laid 
Tho ponderous grit, and for the portion paid j 
This ho re-sold, and, Avith each trifling gift. 
Made shift to live, and Avrctclicd was the shift. 
Now AAill it be by every reader told 
Who Avas this bumble trader, poor and old. — 
In vain an author would a name suppress, 
From the least bint a reader learns to guess ; 
Of children lost, our novels sometimes treat. 
Wo never eorc — assured again to meet : 

In vain the Avriter for ooncealmenl tries, 

We trace his purpose under all disguise ; 
Nay, though he tells us they ato dead and 

Of whom Ave wot — they Anil appear anon ; 
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Our iBvourites flghl, are wounded, hopeless lie, 
Survive they cannot — ^nay, they cannot die j 
Sow, as these tricks and stratagems ate known, 
’Tie best, at once, the simple truth to own. 

This was the husband — in an humble shod 
He nightly slept, and daily sought bis broad : 
Once Cor relief the weary man applied ; 

‘ Your wife is rich,’ the angiy vestry cried ; 
*Uab ! ho dared not to his wife complain. 
Feeling her wrongs, and fearing her disdain : 
By various methods he hud tried to live, 

But not one effort would subsistence give : 
lie was an usher in a school, till noise 
Made him less able than the weaker boys ; 

On messages ho went, till ho in vain 
Strove names, or words, or meanings to retainj 
Each small employment in each neighbouring 
town 

By turn he took, to lay os quickly down : 

For, such Ins fate, ha fail’d in all ho plann’d. 
And nothing prosper’d in hia luckless hand. 

At Ms old home, Ida motive half suppicsa’d, 
He sought 110 more for riches, but for tost : 
There lived the bounteous wife, and at her gate 
He saw in cheerful groups the needy wait; 

* Had he a right with bolder hope t’ apply ? ’ 
He ask'd — was answer’d, and went groaning 
by: 

For some remains of spirit, temper, pride, 
Forbade a prayer ho knew would be denied, 
Thus was the grieving man, with burthen’d 
ass, 

Seen day by day along the street to pass : 

’ Who is be, Susan ? who the poor old man ? 
He never oalls~do make him, If you can.’ — 
The conscious damsel still delay’d to speak, 
She stopp'd confused, and had her words to 
se^i 

From Susnn’af eats the fact her mis tress knew. 
And etted'-'* The wretch 1 what scheme has 
he in view 1 

Is this hie lot f— but let him, let him feel— 
1^0 wants the courage, not the wdU to steal.’ 

A dreadful winter came, each day severe, 
Misty when mild, and cold when oleer ; 
And still the bumble decuer took his load, 
Hetuming slow, and shivering on the rood : 
The lady, still roiontloss, Saw him ooroe. 

And said—’l wonder, has the wretch, a 
< "( home f ' 

* AlidW a hovel I ‘ Then his late appeam 
\i<f^ # 5 ^ ^^ffldmet’— ‘the lady, net 1 ^ 
lyeh»itr 


No! nor hia buBoringb— not that form 
decay’d.’ 

* WoU, let the parish give its paupers aid : 

You must the viieness of his acts allow ; ’ 

‘ And you, dear lady, that ho leels it now.’ 

' When such dibbomhlcrs on their deeds retlccl, 
Can they the pity they refused expect ? 

He that doth evil, evil shall ho dread.’ — 

‘Tho bnow,’ quoth Susan, ‘falls upon hU 
bed — 

It blows beside tho thatch — it melts upon his 
head.’ — 

‘ Tis weakness, child, for giieviiig guilt to 
fool:’ 

‘ Yes, but be never sees a wholesome meal ; 
Tiirough his bare dioss appears his shrlvell’d 
skin. 

And ill ho fares without, and worse within : 
With that weak body, lame, diseased, and 
slow, 

Wh-at cold, pain, peril, must tho sufferer 
know i ’ 

‘ Think on his crime. Yes, sure ’twas very 
wiong i 

But look, (God bless him I) how ho giopes 
along.’— 

‘ Brought me to shame.’ — ‘ Oh ! yes, I know 
it all — 

What cutting blast I oud ho cun scarcely 
crawl; 

Ho freezes as he moves— he dies ! it he should 
faU: 

With cruel liorceness drives this icy slool — 
And must a Christian perish In tho strcel, 
hi sight of Christians ? — There I at lost, ho 
hes;— 

Nor unsupported can he evei’ rise ; 

He cannot live.’ — ‘ But is ho ilt to die P ’ — 
Here Susan sollly mutter’d a reply. 

Look'd round the room — said something of 
its stale, 

Pives the rich, and Lazarus at his gate ; 

And then aloud — ‘ In pity do behold 
The man ai&ighten’d, weeping, trembling, 
cold: 

Oh I how those Bakes of snow their entrance 
win 

Through the poor rags, and keep the frost 
within ; 

His very heart seems frozen as he goes, 
Leading that starved eompauian of bis woes : 
Hetri^ to prsy — ^his Ups, I saw them move, 
And he so turn’d his piteous looks above ; 
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But the fierce wind the willing heart opposcdi 
And, ere be spoke, the lips in misery closed : 
Poor suffering object! yes, lor ease you 
pray’d, 

And Qod will hear — he only. I’m afraid.’ 

‘ Peace I Susan, peace I Pam ever follows 
sin.’ — 

‘ Ah ! then,’ thought Susan, ' when svill ours 
begin ? 

' When reach’d his homo, to svhat a cheerless 
fire 

And chilling bed will those cold limbs retire 1 
Yet ragged, wretched as it is, that bed 
'Pokes half the space of bis contracted shed ; 

1 saw the thorns beside the narrow grate, 
With straw collected hi a putrid slate ; 

There will he, kneeling, strive the file to 
raise, 

And that will warm him, rather tlian the blase; 
The sullen, smoky blaze, that cannot lost 
One moment after his attempt is past: 

And I so warmly and so purely laid. 

To sink to rest — ^indeed, I am afraid.’ — 

* Know you his conduct ? ’ — ‘ Yes, indeed, 
I know — 

And bow he wanders in the wind and snow : 
Safe in our rooms the threal’ning storm we 
hear, 

But ho feels strongly what wo faintly fear.’ 

‘ Wilful was rich, and he the storm defied ; 
Wilful is poor, and must the storm abide ; ’ 
Said the stern lady—' ’Tis in vain to feel ; 
Oo and prepare the chicken for our meal.’ 

Susan her task reluctantly began. 

And utter’d as she went — ^“The poor old 
man 1 ’ — 

But while her soft and ever-yielding heart 
Hade strong protest against her lady’s part, 
The lady’s self began to think it wrong, 

To feel so wrathfH and lesent so long. 

‘ No more ttie wretch would she receive 
again, 

Ko more behold him— but she would sus- 
tain ; 

Groat his offence, and evil wos bis mind — 
But he had suffer’d, and she would be kind : 
She spum’d such baseness, and she found 
within 

A fair acqiulttal from so foul a sin ; 

Yet she too err’d, and must of Heaven expect 
To be rejected, him should She reject,’ 
Susan was summon’d — ‘ I’m about to do 
A foolish act, in part seduced by you ; 


Go to the creatm’B — say that I intend. 

Foe to his sins, to be his sorrow’s friend ; 
Take, for his present comforts, food and 
wine. 

And mark his feelings at this act of mine ; 
Observe if shame be o’er bis features spread, 
By his own victim to be soothed and fed ; 
But, this inform him, that it is not love 
'That prompts my heart, that duties only 
move : 

Say, that no merits in his favour plead, 

But miseries only, and his abject need ; 

Nor bring me grovling thunks, nor high- 
flown praise ; 

T would his spiiits, not his fancy raise : 
Give him no hope that I shall over more 
A man so vile to my esteem restore ; 

But warn him rather, that, in time of rest, 
His crimes be all remember’d und con- 
fess’d : 

I know not ail that form the sinner’s debt, 
But there is one that be must not forget.’ 

The mind of Susan prompted her with speed 
To act hot part in every courteous deed : 
All Uiat was kind she was prepared to say, 
And keep the lecture lor a future day ; 
When he had all life’s comforts by his side, 
Pity might sleep, and good advice be tried. 
This done, the mistress felt disposed to look. 
As self-approving, on a pious book : 

Yet, to hex native bias still inclined. 

She felt her act too merciful and kind ; 

But when, long musing on the cUlling 
.scene 

>So lately past — the frost and sleet so keen— 
The man’s whole misery in a smgle view — 
Y’es 1 she could think some pity was his 
due. 

Thus fix’d, she heard not her attendant 
glide 

Witli soft slow step — Ull, standing by her 
side, 

The trembling servant gasp’d for breath, and 
shed 

Relieving tears, then utter’d — ‘ He is dead 1 ' 
‘ Dead 1' said the startled lady ; ‘ Yes, he 
fell 

Close at the door where be was wont to dwelt ; 
There his sole friend, the ess, wasstanding by. 
Half dead himself, to see his master die,’ 

‘ Expired he then, good Heaven ! for want 
of food ? ’ 

'Not crusts and water in a corner stood 
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To hiive this plenty, iiiid to wait so 
long. 

And to be right loo late, is doubly wrong : 
Then, every day to see him tottor by. 

And to forbear— Oh I what a heart had 1 1 ’ 
‘ Blame mo not, child ; I tromble at the 
news.’ 

‘ 'Tis my oivn heart,’ said Susan, ‘ I accuse : 
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To have tliia money in my purse — to know 
tVhat grief was his, and wlial to grief wo owe ; 
To see him often, always to conceive 
How he must pine and languish, groan and 
grieve ; 

And every day in ease and peace to dine. 
And rest in comfort 1 — what a heart is 
mine 1 ’ — 


TALE XVIIT. THE WAGER 


*Tis thought yourdoor does hold youatabay. 
Taminff of f/w Shrtw^ Aot v. Scene 
I choose her for mysolf : 

If she and I ate pleased, what ’s that to you ? 

Ibid., Act V, Scene 2. 


Let’s each one send unto his wife. 

And he whose wife is most obedient . . . 
, , . ^all win Uie wager. 

Ibid., Aot V, Sceno 


2 . 


Now by the world it is a lusty wencli, 

I love her ten times mote than e’er I did. 

Ibid., Act ii. Scene 1. 


Gounteb and Gltibb were men in trade, whoso 
pains, 

Credit, and prudence, brought them constant 
gains; 

Fartnem and punctual, every friend agrood 
Counter and Clubb were men who must 
succeed. 

When they bad fix’d some little time in life, 
Booh thought of taking to himself a rrifo : 

As men in trade alike, os men in love 
They seam’d with no according view to mo ve ; 
As certain ores in outward view the same, 
Theyshow’d their difference when the magnet 
came. 

Counter was vain : with spirltetrong and high, 
’Twas not in him liko suppliant swain to sigh ; 
‘Hb wife might o’er hla men and maids 
preside. 

And in her province he a judge and guide ; 
But whnt he thought, or did, or wish'd to do, 
She must not know, or censure if she knew; 
At home, abroad, by day, by night, if Iio 
On aught determine, so it was to he : 

How ta a man,’ he ask'd, ‘ for business fit, 
Who VO a female can bis will submit f 
Absent awhile, let no inquiring eye 
Os plidner sp^lf presume to question why s 


But all be silent ; and, when seen again, 

X.ot all be cheerful — shall a wife complain ? 
blonde I invite, and who shall date t’ object, 
Or look on them with coolness or neglect ? 
No 1 I must ever of my house he head, 

And, thus obey’d, I condescend to wed.’ 
Clubb heard the speech— ‘My friend is 
nice,’ said ho ; 

‘ A -wife with less rtapoct will do for me r 
now is he certain such a prize to gain P 
What bo approves, a lass may learn to icign. 
And so affect t’ obey (ill she begins to reign ; 
Awliilo complying, she may vary then, 

And bo as wives of more unwary men ; 
Beside, to him who plays such lordly part. 
How shall a lender creature yield her heart P 
Should he the promised confidence refuse. 
She may another more confiding ohooso ; 
May show her anger, yet her purpose hide, 
jlnd wake his jealousy, and wound his pride. 
In one so humblod, who can trace the friend P 
|I on an equal, not a slave, depend ; 

I If liuc, my confidence is wisely placed, 

: And being false, ehe only ie disgraced.’ 
Clubb, with these notions, cast his oyo 
around. 

And one so easy soon a partner found. 

The lady chosen was of good repute ; 
Meekness she had not, and was sddom mute ; 
Though quick to anger, still she loved to 
smile ; 

And would bo calm if men would wait awhile ! 
She knew her duly, and she loved her way, 
More pleased in truth to govern thmi obey t 
She beard her priest with reverence, and her 
spouse 

As one who felt the pressure of her vows : 
Useful and civil, all her friends confess’d — 
Give hor her way, and she would (^oose the 
best; 
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Though some imioeci a sly remoilc would 
make— 

Give it her not, and she would choose to take. 

All this, when Glubb some eheecful months 
had spent, 

He saw, conlcss’d, and said he was content. 

Counter meantime selected, doubled, 
weigh’d. 

And then brought home a young complying 
maid ; — 

A tender creature, full of fears as charms, 

A beauteous nurbling from its mother’s arms ; 
A soft, sweet blossom, such as men must love. 
But to preserve must keep it in the stove : 
She had a mild, subdued, expiring look — 
Boise but the voice, and this fair creature 
shook ; 

Leave her alone, she fell a thousand fears — 
Chide, and she melted into floods of tears ; 
Fondly she pleaded and would gently sigh. 
For very pity, or she knew not why ; 

One whom to govern none could be afraid — 
Hold up the finger, this meek thing obey’d ; 
Her happy husband had the easiest task — 
Say but his will, no question would she ask ; 
She sought no reasons, no ailalrs she knew. 
Of business spoke not, and had nought to 
do. 

Oft he exclaim’d, ‘ How meek 1 how mild ! 
how kind I 

With her ’twore cruel but lo seem unkind j 
Though ever silont when I take my leave, 

It pains my heart to think how hers will 
grieve ; 

’Tis heaven on earth with such a wife to dwell, 
1 am in raptures lo have sped so well ; 

But let me not, my friend, your envy raise. 
No I on my life, your paUonce has my praise.’ 

His friend, though silent, felt the scorn 
implied — 

‘ What need of patience ? ’ to himself he 
cried : 

‘ Better a woman o’er her house to rule. 
Than a poor child just hurried from her 
scliool ; 

Who has no care, yet never lives at esse ; 
Unfit lo rule, and indisposed to please ; 
What if he govern, there bis boast should end. 
No husband’s power can make a slave his 
friend.’ 

It was the custom of these friends to meet 
With a few neighbours in a neighbouring 
Street ; 


Where Counter oftlimes would occasion seize. 
To move his silent friend by words like these : 
‘ A man,’ said he, ‘ if govern’d by his wife, 
Gives up his rank and dignity in life ; 

Now better fate befalls my friend and me ’ 

He spoke, and look’d th’ approving smile to 
soe. 

The quiet partner, when he chose to speak, 
Desired his friend, ‘ another theme to seek ; 
When thus they met, he judged that stato- 
aCfairs 

And such important sub j eets should be theirs : ’ 
But still the partner, in his lighter vein. 
Would cause in Clubb affliction or disdain; 
It made him anxious to detect the cause 
Of all that boasting — ‘ Wonts my friend 
applause ? 

This plainly proves him not at perfect case. 
For, felt he pleasure, ho would wish to 
l>loBse. — 

Those triumphs here for some regrets atone— 
Men who ai'e blest let other men alone.’ 
Thus made suspicious, he observed and saw 
His friend each night at early hour withdraw ; 
Ho sometimes mention’d Juliet’s tender 
nerves, 

And what attention such a wife deserves : 

‘ In this,’ thought Clubb, ‘ full sure some 
mystery lies — 

He laughs at me, yet he with much complies, 
And alibis vaunte of bliss are proud apologies.’ 

With such ideas treasured in his breast, 
He grew composed, end let his anger rest ; 
Till Counter once (when wine so long went 
round 

That friendship and discretion boQi were 
drown’d) 

Began in teasing and triumphant mood 
His evening banter — ' Of all earthly good. 
The best,’ be said, ' was an obedient spouse. 
Such as my friend’s — tiiat every one allows ! 
Wbal if she wishes bis designs to know ? 

It is because she would hot praise beetow ; 
What if she wills that he remains at home ? 
She knows that mischief may from travel 
come. 

I, who am free to venture where I please, 
Have no su^ kind preventing checks as these ; 
But mine is double duty, first to giddo 
Myself aright, then rule a house beside ; 
While this our friend, more happy than the 
free, 

Besigns all power, and laughs at liberty.’ 
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* By Hoaven,’ said Clubb, ‘ exow mo « 

I svroai, 

I’ll bet a hundred guineas, it he dare, 

That uneon troll’d I will such {reedoms tabe, 
That he will fear to equal— there’s my stake.’ 

‘ A match ! ’ said Counter, much by wine 
inllamed ; 

' But we are Wends — ^lot smaller stake bo 
named : 

Wine lor our future meeting, that will I 
Take and no more— what peril shall we try ? ’ 

* Lot’s to Nowmarkot,’ Clohb replied ; • or 

choose 

Yourself the place, and what you like to lose ; 
And he who first returns, or fears to go. 
Forfeits hia cash— ’ Said Counter, ‘ Beitao.’ 
The friends around them saw with much 
delight 

The social war, and hail’d the pleasant night ; 
Nor would they further hoar the caiwo dis- 
cuss’d. 

Afraid the recreant heart of Clubb to trust. 
Now sober thoughts return’d as each with- 
drew, 

And of the subject tack a serious view ; 

* *Twas wrong,’ thought Counter, ‘ and will 

grieve my love j ’ 

‘ ’Xwas wrong,’ thought Olubb , ' my wife will 
not approve j 

But friends were present j I must try the 
thing, 

Or with my folly half the town will ring.’ 

Ho sought his lady— Madam, I’m to blame. 
But was reproach’d, and could not bear the 
shame ; 

Here in my folly— tor ’tis best to say 
The very truth — I’ve sworn to have my way : 
To that Newmarket— (though Ihale theplace, 
And have no taste or talents for a race. 

Yet so it is— well, now prepare to cbide) — 

I laid a wager that 1 dared to ride ; 

And X must go : by Heaven, if you resist 
I shall be scorn’d, ond ridiculed, and hiss’d ; 
Let me with graoe before my friends appear, 
You know the truth, and must not be severe ; 
He too must go, but that he will of course ; 
Ho you consent f—J never think of fores.’ 

* youneverneed,’ the worthy damereplledi 
' The hnsbimd'e honour is tho woman’s liride ; 
If t In trifiee be the wilful wife, 

£|Hn fw your credit I would lose my life ; 
Oo t and when fix'd the day of your return, 
Htiy longeryut, and let the blockheads learn, 


That though a wife may sometimes wish 1 o rule. 
She would not make th’ indulgent man a fool ; 

I STOuld at times advise — ^but idle they 
Who think th’ assenting husband must obey.’ 

The happy man, who thought bis lady right 
In other oases, was assured to-night ; 

Then for the day with proud doliglil prepared, 
To show his doubling friends how much he 
dared. 

Counter — who grieving sought hi.s bed, his 
rest 

Broken by pictures of his love distress’d — 
With soft and winning speech the f.ur pre- 
pared ; 

‘She nil his councils, comforts, pleasures 
shared ; 

She was assured he loved her from bis soul, 
.She never knew and need not fear control ; 
Blit so it happen’d — he was grieved at heart, 
It happen’d so, that they awhile must part — 
A little tiino — tho distance was but short. 
And business coll’d him — he despised Ihe 
sport ; 

But to Newmarket ho engaged lo ride. 

With his friend Clubb,’ ond there ho stopp’d 
and eigh’d. 

Awhile the tender cveature look’d dismay'd, 
Tlicn floods of tears the call of grief obey’d ; — 

' She an objooiion I Not' she sobb’d, 

‘ not one ; 

Her work was finish’d, and hoi' race was run ; 
For die she must, indeed she would not live 
A week alone, for all the world could give ; 
He too must die in that same wicked place ; 
It always happen’d — ^waa a common cose ; 
Among those horrid horses, jookoys, crowds, 
’Twas certain death — ^tlioy might bespeak 
their shrouds ; 

He would attempt a race, bo sure to fall — 
And sbe expire with terror — that was all ; 
With love like hors she was indeed unfit 
To bear such horrors, but she must submit.’ 
‘ Bub for three days, my love ! three days 
at most — ’ 

‘ Enough for me ; I then shall be a ghost— ’ 
‘My honour’s pledged 1 ’ — ‘Oh I yes, toy 
dearest life, 

Iknow your honour must outweigh your wife ; 
But ere this absence, bare you sought a friend ? 
I shall bo dead — on whom can you depend ? — 
Let me one favour of your kindness crave, 
Grant me the stone I mention’d for my 
grave,— ’ 
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‘ Nay, love, attend— why, blesn iny houl— 
Isay 

I will return— there— weop no longer — 
nay !— ’ 

‘ Well I I obey, and to the last am true. 

But spirits tail mo ; I must die ; adieu I * 

‘ What, madam I must ? — 'tis wrong — I’m 
angry — zounds 1 

Can I remain and lose a thousand pounds ? ’ 
‘ Go then, my love I it is a monstrous sum, 
Worth twenty wives — go, lovel and I am 
dumb — 

Nor be displeased — ^had I the power to live, 
You might be angry, now you must forgive ; 
Alas 1 1 faint— ah 1 cruel — there’s no need 
Of wounds or fevers — this bos done the deed.’ 

The lady fainted, and the husband sent 
For every aid, for every comfort went ; 
Strong terror seized him ; ‘ Oh I she loved 
so well. 

And who tb’ effect of tenderness could tell ? ’ 
She now recover’d, and again began 
With accent querulous — ‘ Ah I cruel man — ’ 
Till the sod husband, conscienco-slruck, 
confess’d, 

’Twos very wicked with his friend to jest ; 
For now ho saw that those who wore obey’d, 
Gould like the moat subservient feel afraid ; 
And though a wife might not dispute the will 
Of her liege lord, she could prevent it still. 
The morning came, and Clubb prepared to 
ride 

With a smart boy, his servant and his guide ; 
When, ore he mounted on the ready steed. 
Arrived a letter, and he stopp'd to road. 
‘My friend,’ ha lead — ‘ onr journey I 
decline, 

A heart too tender for such strife is mine ; 
Yours is the triumph, be you so inclined ; 
But you are too considerate and kind : 

In tender pity to my Juliet’s fears 
I thus relent, o’ercorae by love and tears ; 
She knows your kindness ; I have heard her 
say, 

A man like you ’tis pleasure to obey : 


Each faithful wife, like ours, must disapprove 
Such dangerous trifling with connubial love ; 
What has the idle world, my friend, to do 
With our affairs ? they envy me and you : 
What if I could my gentle spouse command— 
Is that a cause I should her tears withstand ? 
And what if you, a friend of peace, submit 
To one you love— is that a theme for wit ? 
’Twos wrong, and I shall henceforth judge it 
weak 

Both of submission and control to speak : 
Be it agreed that all contention cease. 

And no such follies vex our future peace ; 
Let each keep guard against domestic strife, 
And find nor slave nor tyrant in his wife.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Clubb, ‘ with all my soul 
agreed ’ — 

And to the boy, delighted, gave his steed ; 

• I think my friend has well bis mind CKpress’d, 
And I assent ; such things are not a jest.’ 

‘ True,’ said tlie wife, ‘ no longer he can hide 
Tile truth that pains him by his wounded 
pride : 

Your friend has found if not an easy thing, 
Beneath his yoke, this yielding soul to bring ; 
These sveeping willows, though they aoem 
inclined 

By every breeze, yet not the strongest wind 
Can from their bent divert this sveak but 
stubborn kind ; 

Drooping they seek your pity to ezeile, 

But ’tis at once their nature and delight j 
Such women feel not ; while they sigh and 
sveop, 

’Tis but their habit — their affections sleep ; 
They are like ice that in the hand we hold, 
.So very melting, yot so very cold ; 

On such affection lot not man rely. 

The husbands suffer, and the ladies sigh ; 
But your friend’s offer let us kindly take. 
And spare his pride for liis vexation’s sake f 
For he has found, ond through his life will find, 
’Tis easiest dealing with the firmest mind — 
Mote just when it resists, and, when it yields, 
more hind,' 
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A tapster is a good trade, an old cloak 
makes a new jerkin ; a withor’d serving-man, 
a fresh tapstor. 

Memj Wives of Windsor, Act i, Scone 3. 

A fellow, sir, that I have known go about ivith 
troll-my-damea. „ „ 

Winter’s Tale, Act iv. Scene 2. 

I myself, sometimes leaving the fear of 
God on the loft hand, and hiding mine honour 
in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, 

and to lurch. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii, Scene 3. 

Yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came. 

And whipp’d the oSonding Adam out of him. 

Henry V, Act i. Scene 1. 

I have liv’d long enough : My May of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 

And tLit which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
1 must not look to have. 

MacheOi, Act v. Scene 3. 


SoMB to our hero have a hero’s name 
Denied, because no father’s he could claim ; 
Nor could his mother with precision stale 
A full fair dium to her certiQcate ; 

On her own word themarriege mustdepond — 
A point she was not eager to defend : 

But who, without a father’s name, can raise 
Bis own so high, deserves the greater praise : 
The less advantage to the strife he brought, 
The greater wonders hashisprowess wrought; 
Be who depends upon his wind and limbs, 
Needs neither cork or bladder when heswims ; 
Nor will by empty breath be puff’d along, * 
As not Wmself— but in his helpers— strong. 

Sufflcs it then, out hero’s name was dear, 
Bor, cab John Dighton, and he answer'd, 
’Here!’ 

Bui who that name in early life assign’d 
Be never found, he never tried to find ; 
'Whotber his kindred were to Idm disgrace, 
Or John to them, is a disputed case ; 

Bis infant-state owed nothing to thdr care — 
Bis mind neglected, and his body bare ; 

AU Ida success must on himself depend, 

He bad no money, counsel, guide, or tdond ; 
But in tt market'town an active boy 
Ap^mat’d, and soughtin various ways employ; 


HE CONVERT 

Who soon, thus cost upon tho world, began 
To show the talents of a thriving man. 

With spirit high John learn’d the world to 
bravo. 

And in both senses was a ready knave ; 
Knave ss of old, obedient, keen, and quick. 
Knave as at present, skill’d to shift and triok ; 
Some humble part of many trades he caught. 
Be tor the builder and the painter wrought ; 
For serving-maids on secret errands ran. 

The waiter’s helper, and the hostler’s man ; 
And when he chanced (oft chanced he) place 
to lo.se, 

His varying genius shone in blacking shoes : 

A midnight fisher by the pond he stood, 
Assistant poacher, he o’erlook’d the wood ; 

At an election John’s impartial mind 
Was to no cause nor candidate confined ; 

To all In turn he full allegiance swore, 

And in his hat the various badges bore ; 

Bis liberal soul with every seol agreed, 
Unlmatd their reasons, ho received their creed; 
At church he deign’d the organ-pipes to fill, 
And at tho meeting sang both loud and shrill ; 
But the full purse these different merits gain’d. 
By strong demands his lively passions drain’d; 
Liquors he loved of each inllaming kind. 

To midnight revels flow with ardent mind ; 
Too worm at cords, a losing game ho play’d. 
To fleecing beauty Ids attention paid ; 

His boiling passions wore by oaths express’d, 
And lies he made his profll and his jest. 
Sucli ^vas the boy, and such tho man had 
been. 

But fate orhappier fortune changed thescene; 
A fever seized him, ' He should surely die — ’ 
He fear’d, and lo 1 a friend was praying by ; 
With terror moved, this teacher he address’d, 
And all the errors of his youth confess'd : 
The good man kindly deor’d the sinner’s 
way 

To lively hope, and counseli’d him to pray ; 
Who then resolved, should he from sickness 
rise, 

To quit cards, liquors, poaching, oaths, and 
lies; 

Bis health restored, he yet resolved, and grew 
True to bis masters, to their meeting true ; 
His oM companions at his sober face 
Laugh'd loud, while he, attesting it was grace, 
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With teats besought them all his calling to ' 
embrace : 

To bis ne%v friends such convoi tgnve applause, 
Life to their zeal, and glory to their cause : 
Though terror wrought the mighty change, 
yet strong 

Was the impression, and it lasted long ; 

John at the lectures due attendance paid, 

A convert meek, obedient, and afraid. 

His manners strict, though form’d on fear 
alone. 

Pleased the grave friends, nor less his solemn 
tone. 

The lengthen’d face of care, the low and 
' inwttid gtoan : 

The stern good men exulted, when they saw 
Those timid looks of penitence and awe ; 

Nor thought tliat one so passive, humble, 
meek, 

Had yet a creed and principles to seek. 

The faith that reason dnda, coniiims, avows, 
The hopes, the views, llic conitorls he allows — 
These were not his, rvho by his feelings found, 
And by them only, that hia faith was sound ; 
Feelings of terror these, lor evil past. 
Feelings of hope, to he received at Inst ; 

Now weak, now lively, changing with Iho 
day. 

These woro his feelings, and he felt his way. 
Sprung from such sources, will this faith 
romain 

While theso supporters can their strength 
retain : 

As heaviest weights the deepest iivets pass. 
While icy chains fast bind the solid mass ; 
h'o, boin of feelings, faith remains secure. 
Long os their firmness and Iheir strength 
onduie ; 

But when the waters in their channel glide, 
A bridge must bear us o’er the threat’ning 
tide; 

Such bridge is reason, and there faith relies, 
Whether Bie vatpng spirits fall or rise. 

His patrons, still disposed their aid to lend, 
Behind a counter plac^ Ihoir humble friend ; 
Where pens and paper were on shelves 
display’d, 

And pious pamphlets on the windows laid : 
By nature active, and &om vice restrain’d, 
Ineceasing trade bis bolder vtowe sustain’d ; 
Bis friends and teachers, finding so much zoiil 
In that young convert whom they taught to 
feci. 


His trade encouraged, and were pleased to find 
A hand so ready, with such humble mind. 
And now, his health restored, bis spirits 
eased, 

Ue wish’d to marry, if tpe teachers pleased, 
They, not unwilling, from the virgin-class 
Took him a comely and a courteous lass ; 
Simple and civil, loving and beloved. 

She long a fond and faithful partner proved ; 
In every year the elders and the priest 
Were duly summon’d to a christening feast ; 
Not came a babe, but by bis growing trade, 
John had provision for the coming made ; 
For friends and strangers all were pleased to 
deal 

With one whose care was equal to his zeal. 

In human friendshiiis, it compels a sigh, 
To think what trifics will dissolve tlie lie, 
John, now become a master of his trade, 
Perceived how much improvement might be 
made ; 

And as this piospect open’d to his view, 

A cerlain portion of bis zeal withdrew j 
His feat abated — ‘ What had he to fear — 

I His piofils certain, and his conscience clear f ’ 
Above his door a board was placed by Jolin, 
And ‘ Highlon, stationer,’ was gilt tbereon ; 
His window next, enlaiged to twice the size, 
Shone with such trinkets as the simple prize ; 
WTiile in the shop with pious w orks n ere seen 


The last new play, review, or magazine : 

In orders punctual, he observed — ‘ The books 
Ho never read, and could he judge their looks ? 
Headers and critics should their merits try, 
He had no office but to sell and buy ; 

Like other traders, profit was bis care ; 

Of what they print, the autl ors must beware.’ 
He held bis pations and his teachers dear. 
But with bis trade— they must not interfere. 
'Twas certain now that John bad lost tho 


dread 

And pious thoughts that once such terrors 
bred : 

His habits varied, and he more inclined 
To tho vain world, which he had half resign’d s 
Ho had moreover in his brelhrwi seep, 

Or he imagined, craft, conceit, and spleen ; 

• They are bpt men,’ said John, * and si all 
I then 

Fear man’s control, or stsnd in awe of men ? 
’Tis their advice (thrfr convert’s rule and 


law), 

And good It is— I will not stand in aw 
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Moteovar Bigbton, thougli he thought of 
books 

As one who chiefly on the lllle looks, 

Yot sometimes ponder’d o’er a page to find, 
When vei’d with cares, amusement for his 
mind ; 

And by degrees that mind had treasured much 
From works his toaohers were afraid to touch : 
Satiric novels, poets bold and free. 

And what their writers term philosophy ; 

All these wore read, and he began to feel 
Some self-approval on his bosom steal. 
Wisdom creates humility, but he 
Who thus collects it, will not humble be : 

No longer John Was Ail’d with pure delight 
And humble reverence in a pastor’s sight ; 
Who, like a grateful zealot, listening stood, i 
To hear a man so friendly and so good ; 

But felt the dignity of one who made 
nimself important by a thriving trade ; 

And growing pride in Dighton’s mind was bred 
By the sitango food on which it coarsely fed. 
Their btoUier’s fall the grieving brethren 
heard. 

The pride indeed to all around appear’d ; 

The world his friends agreed had won the soul 
From its best hopes, the man from their 
control ! 

To moke him humble, and confine bis views 
Within their bounds, and books which they 
peruse ; 

A deputation from these friends select, 

Might reason with him. to some good effect ; 
Arm'd with authority, and led by love. 

They might those follies from his mind re- 
•mpve; 

Deeding thus, and with this kind intent, 

A chosen body with its speaker went. 

' John,’ said the teacher, ' John,’ with 
great eonc^n, 

‘ We see thy fraiity, and thy fate discern — 
ffatan with toils thy simple soul beset, 

And thou art careless, slumbering in the net ; 
Unmindful art thou of thy early vow ; 

Who at the morning-meeting sees thee now f 
Who at the evening? wbereis brother John? 
We ask— ate answer’d. To the tavern gone ; 
Thee ua the sabbath seldom we behold ; 
Titoa eanst not sing, thou’it nursing for a 
' colds 

This frami the chutefamen ihou hast learn’d, 
for they 

Fbirftcdids mut (skew on the sabbaUt-day ; 


When in some snug warm room they sit, and 
pen 

Bills from their ledgers, (world-entangled 
men I) 

* See with what pride thou hast enlarged thy 
shop ; 

To viow thy tempting stores the hoodless 
stop; 

By what strange names dost thou these 
baubles know, 

Which wantons wear, to make a sinful show ? 
Hast thou in view these idle volumes placed 
To be the pander of a vicious taste 7 
What ’s hero ? a book of dances I— you 
{ advance 

I In goodly knowledge — John, wilt learn to 
dance ? 

How 1 “ Go — ” it says, and “ to the devil go I 
And shake thyself 1 ” I tremble — but ’tis 
so 

Wretch as thou art, what answer eanst thou 
make? 

Oh 1 without question, thou wilt go and shake. 
What ’a here ? tho “ School for Scandal 
pretty schools 1 

Well, and art thou proficient in the rules f 
Art thou a pupil, is it Iby design 
To make our names oontomptible as thine ? 
“ Old Nick, a Novell ” Oh ! ’tie mighty well — 
A fool has courage when bo laughs at hell ; 
“Frolic and Fun," tho humours of “Tim 
Grin ; ” 

Why, John, thou grow’st facetious in thy sin ; 
And what ? “ Tho Arohdeacon’s Chaigo ” — 
’tis mighty wall — 

If Satan publish’d, thou wouldst doubtless 
sell; 

Jests, novels, dances, and this precious stuff, 
To crown thy folly wo have seen enough ; 
We find thee fitted for each evil work — 

Do print the Koran, and became a Turk. 

‘ John, thou art lost ; success and worldly 
pride 

O’er ail thy thoughts and purposes preside, 
Have bound thee fast, and drawn thee far 
aside; 

Yet turn; OiesoBin-traps from thy shop expel, 
Eepeni and pray, and all may yet be weU, 

• And here thy wife, thy Dorothy, behold, 
How fashion’s wanton robes her form infold ! 
Can grace, can goodness with such trappings 
dwell? 

John, thou hast made thy wife s Jezebel : 
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See I on her bosom rests the sign of sin, 

The glaring proof of naughty thoughts within; 
What? ’Us across; come hither — as a friend, 
Thus from thy neck the shamef ul bodge I rend.’ 
‘ Rend, if you date,’ said Dighton ; ‘ you 
shall find 

A man of spirit, tliough io peace inclined ; 
Call mo ungrateful ! have I not my pay 
At all times ready tor iho etpecled day ? — 
To share my plenteous hoard you deign (o 
come. 

Myself your pupil, and my liousc your home ; 
And sluvll the persons who my meat enjoy 
Talk of my faults, and treat me as a boy ? 
Have you not told how Rome’s insulting 
priests 

Led their meek laymen like a herd of beasts ; 
And by tlieir fleecing and tlielr forgery mode 
Their holy calling an accursed trade ? 

Can you such acts and insolence condemn, 
Who to your utmost power resemble them ? 

' Concerns it you what books 1 sot for sale ? 
The tale perchance may be a rirluous tale ; 
And for i^o rest, ’tia neither wise nor just, 

In you, who read not, to condemn on trust ; 
Why should th’ Archdeacon’s Charge yopr 
spleen oxcilo ? 

He, or perchance th’ archbishop, may bo right. 

‘That from your meetings I refrain, is true; 
I meet with nothing pleasant — nothing new ; 
But the some proofs, that not one text explain. 
And the same lights, where all things dark 
remain ; 

I thought you saints on earth — but I have 
found 

Some sins among you, and the best unsound ; 
You have your failings, like the crowds below. 
And at your pleasure hot and cold can blow : 
When I at first your grave deportment saw, 
,{I own my folly,) I was fill’d with owe ; 

You spoke so warmly, and it seems so well, 

I should have thought it treason to rebel ; 

Is It a wonder, that a man like mo 
Should such perfection in such teachers see ; 
Nay, should conceive you sent from Hcov’n 
to brave 

The host of sin, and sinful souls to save ? 
But as out reason wakes, our prospects clear. 
And failings, daws, and blemishes appear. 

‘ When you were mounted |n your rostrum 
high. 

We shrank beneath your tone, your frown, 
your eye j 


Then you beheld us abject, fallen, low. 

And felt your glory from our baseness grow ; 
Touch’d by your words, I trembled like the 
rest. 

And my own vileneas and your power con- 
fess’d : 

These, 1 exclaim’d, are men divine, and gazed 
On him who taught, delighted and amazed ; 
fllad when he finish’d, if liy ehaiioo he cast 
One look on such a sinner, os he pass’d. 

‘ But when I view’d you in u clearer light, 
And saw the frail and eurnal appelile ; 
When, at his humble piay’r, you deign’d to 
eat, 

Saints ns you arc, a civil sinner’s meet ; 
When ns you sat conlenled and al ease, 
Nibbling at leisure on llie ducks and peas. 
And, pleased some comforts m such place to 
find, 

You could descend to bo a little kind ; 

And gave us hope, in Heaven there might 
be room 

For a few souls beside your own to come ; 
Whilo this world’s good engaged your carnal 
view. 

And like a sinner you enjoy’d it too ; 

All this perceiving, con you tliink it strange 
That change in you should work an equal 
change ? ’ 

‘ Wrololi that thou art,’ an elder cried, 
‘ and gone 

For ovorlasling.’ Go thyself,’ said John; 

‘ Popart this instant, let me hear no more ; 
My house my castle is, and that my door.’ 

The hint they look, and from the door 
witlidrew, 

And John to meeting bade a long adieu ; 
Attach’d to business, he in time became 
A wealthy man of no inferior name. 

It seem’d, alas ! in John’s deluded sight, 
That all was wrong because not all was right ; 
And when be found bis teachers bad Iheir 
stains, 

Resentment and not reason broke his chains ; 
Thus on his feelings be again relied. 

And never look’d to reason for his guide t 
Could he have wisely view’d the fr^ly shown, 
And rightly weigb’d'their wanderings and Ws 
own, 

He might have known that men may be 
sincere. 

Though gay and feasting on tha savoury 
cheer I 
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That doctrines sound and sober they may 
teacli, 

Who love to eat vrith all the glee they preach j 
Nay, who believe the duck, the grape, the 
pine. 

Wore not intended for the dog and awino : 

Dul Dighton’s hasty mind on every themo 
llantrom the truth, and toslod in th’ estrome; 
Fiarva in bis friends he found, and then with- 
drew 

(Vain of his knowledge) from their virtues too. 
IJest of big books he iovod the liberal kind, 
'fiiat, it they improve not, still enlarge the 
mind ; 

And found himself, with such advisors, free 
From a fix’d creed, as mind enlarged could be. 
His hinnhle wife at these opinions sigh’d. 

But her ha never heeded till she died ; 

He tlwn assented to a lust request. 

And by the meoting-window let her rest ; 

And on her stone the sacred text was seen, 
tWch had her comfort in departing been. 

Bighton nith joy beheld his trade advance, 
Vet seldom published, loth to trust to chance ; 
Than wed a dootcr's sister— poor indeed, 

But skiU'd in works her husband could not 
read ; 

Who, if he wish’d now ways of wealth to seek, 
Could make her half-crown pamphlet in a 
weak: 

This he rejected, though without disdain. 

And chose the old and certain way to gain. 
Thus he proceeded ; trade increaseid the 
while. 

And fortune woo’d him with perpetual smile : 
On early scenes he sometimes coat a thought. 
When on his heart the mighty change was 
wrought ; 

And ail the ease and comfort converts find 
Was magnified in his refiecUng mind ; 

Then on the teacher's priestly pride be dwelt. 
That caused his freedom, hut with this he 
frit 

TOe danger of the tree— for since that day, 
no guide had shown, no bretfaren join’d his 
way} 

Forsaking one, he found no second creed, 
Sttt reading doubted, doubting what to road. 
SUU, thomgh reproof had brought some 
present pain, 

Thip gein he made was fair and honest gain ; 
Bolii^ Wo wares indeed in publlo view, 

).» jfntJ imaers rWm a right to do s 


By means like these, he saw his wealth 
increase. 

And frit his consequence, and dwelt in peace. 

Our hero’s age was threescore years and five. 
When he exclaim’d, ‘ Why longer should I 
strive ? 

Why more amass, who never must behold 
Ayoung John Dighlon to m.rkc glad (be old?’ 
(The sons ho had to early graves were gone. 
And girls wore bm'dens to the mind of John,) 

‘ IIocl I a boy, he would our name sustain. 
That now to nothing must return again ; 

But what arc all my profits, credit, trade, 
And parish-honours ? — ^folly and parade.’ 
Thus Bighton thought, and in his looks 
appear’d 

Sadness increased by much he saw and heard : 
The brethren often at the shop would stay, 
And make their comments ere they walk’d 
away : 

They mark’d the window, fill’d in every pime 
WilJi lawless prints of reputations slain ; 
Distorted forms of men with honours graced, 
And our chief rulers in derision idacod : 
Amazed tliey stood, rememhoring well the 
. days. 

When to be humble was their brolbot’s praise; 
When at tlie dwelling of their friend they 
stopp’d 

To drop a word, or to receive it dropp’d ; 
Where they beheld tboprints of men renown’d. 
And far-famed proacbora posted all around ; 
(Such mouths I eyes I hair t so prim I so 
fierce ! so sleek I 

They look’d as speaking what is wo to speak): 
On toese the passing brethren loved to dwell— 
How long they spake I how strongly! 
warmly 1 well! 

What power had each to dive in mysteries 
deep. 

To warm the cold, to make the harden’d weep; 
To lure, to fright, to soothe, to awe the soul, 
And list’ning flocks to lead and to control 1 
But now discoursing, as they linger’d near, 
They tempted John (whom they accused) to 
hear 

Thoit weighty charge—’ And con the lost-one 
fed. 

As in the time of duty, love, and zeal ; 
When all wore summon’d at the rising sun. 
And he was ready with his friends to run ; 
When be, partaking with a chosen lew. 

Frit thereat cliange, sensation rich and newf 
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No I all is lost, her favours Fortune shower'd In youth indeed I had a wicked will, 

Upon the man, and ho is overpowerM j But I repented, and have sorrow still : 
Theworld haswonhimwithitstemptingstore I had my comforts, and a growing trade 
Of needless wealth, and that has made him Gave greater pleasure than a fortune made ; 

poor : And ns I more possess’d and reason’d more, 

Succflsa undoes him ; he has risen to toll, I lost those eoraforte I enjoy’d before. 

Has gain’d a fortune, and has lost his all ; | When reverend guides I saw my table round. 
Gone back from Sion, ho will find hia age ' And in my guardian guest my safety found : 
Loth to commence a second pilgrimage ; I Now sick and sad, no appetite, no ease. 

He has retreated from the chosen track j Nor pleasure have I, nor a wish to please ; 
And now must ever bear the bui'don on his Nor views, nor hopes, nor plans, nor taste 
back,’ have I, 

Hurt by such censure, John began to find Yet sick of life, have no desire to die.’ 

Fresh revolutions working in his mind ; Ho said, and died ; his trade, his name is 

He sought for comfort in his books, but read gone. 

Without a plan or method in his head ; And all that once gave consequence to John. 
What once amused, now rather made him sad. Unhappy Dighton ! bad be found a friend , 

What should inform, increased the doubts he 'When conscience told him it was time to 
had ; mend I 

Shame would not let him seek at church a A friend discicot, considerate, kind, sincere, 
guide. Who would have shown the grounds of hope 

And from bis meeting he was held by pride ; and fear ; 

His wife derided fears she never felt. And proved that spirits, whether high or low. 

And passing brethren daily censures dealt; No certain tokens of man’s safety show ; 
Hope for a son was now for over past. Had reason ruled him In her proper place, 

He was the first John Dighton, and the last ; And virtue led him while ho lenn’d on grace ; 
His stonmcii fail’d, his case the doctor knew, Had ho while zealous been discreet and pure, 
But said, ‘ he still might hold a year or two : ’ His knowledge humble, and his hope secure;—* 
‘ No more I ’ he said, ' butwhy should I com- These guides bad placed him on the solid rock, 
plain ? Where faith had rested, nor received a shock ; 

A life of doubt must bo a life of pain : But his, alas ! was placed upon the sand, 

Could I be sure — but why should I despair ? Where long it stood not, and where none can 
I'm sure my conduct has been jiuit and fait ; stand. 
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A brother noble, 
'Whose nature is so fat from doing harms. 
That be suspects none ; on whose foolish 
honesty 

Hy practices rids easy. 

King Lenr, Act i, Scene 2. 
He lets me feed with his binds, 

Bars me the place of a brother, 

As You Like It, Act i, Scene I. 
’Twas I, but ’tis not I ; I do noi sh.rmo 
To tell you what I was, . , • being the thing 
lam. 

As Ton Like Ti, Act iv, Scene 3. 

> ■ 

Tqan old QeorgeFletcher,on the British coast, 
• Dwelt not a seaman who had mote to boast ; 


Kind, simple, and sincere — ^he seldom spoke, 
But sometimes sang and chorus’d — ' Hearts 
ol Oak ; ’ 

In dangers steady, with his lot content, 

Hie days in labour and in love were spent. 

He left a son so like him, that the old 
With joy exclaim’d, ‘ ’Tie Fletcher we be- 
hold ; ’ 

But to his brother when the kinsmen came. 
And view’d his form, they grudged the 
father’s name. 

George -was a bold, intrepid, careless lad, 
With just the failings that his father had ; 
Isaac was weak, attentive, stow, exact, 

With just the virtues that his lather lack'd. 
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Goorga lived at sea: upon the land a guest — 
He sought for recreation, not for rest — 
While, far unlike, his brother’s feebler form 
Shrank from the cold, and shudder’d at the 
storm ; 

Still with the seaman’s to connect his trade, 
The boy was bound wliere blocks and ropes 
were made. 

George, strong and sturdy, had a tender 
mind. 

And was to Isaac pitiful and kind ; 

A very father, till his art was gain’d. 

And then a friend unwearied he remain’d : 

He saw his brother was of spirit low, 

His temper peevish, and Ilia motions alow ; 
Not fit to bustle in a world, or make 
Friends to his fortune for his merit’s sake : 
But the kind sailor could not boast the art 
Of looking deeply in the human heart ; 

Else hod he seen that this weak brother knew 
What men to court — what objects to puisuc j 
That he to distant gain the way discern’d, 
And none so crooked but his genius team’d. 

Isaac was poor, and this the brother felt ; 
He hired a house, and there the landman 
dwelt ; 

Wrought at his trade, and hod an easy home. 
For there would George with cash and com- 
forts come ; 

And when they parted, Isaac look’d around. 
Where other friends and helpers might be 
found. 

He wish’d lot some port-place, and one' 
might fall. 

He iWsely thought, if he should try for all ; 
He had a vote— and, wore it well applied, 
Might have its worth— and he had views 
beside ; 

Old Burgess Steel was able to promote 
An humble man who served him with a 
vote; 

For Isaac felt not what some tempers feel, 
Butbow’d and bent thenpoh to Burgess Steel; 
And great attention to a lady gave, 

His micient friend, a maiden spare and grave ; 
One whom the visage long and look demure 
Of Isaac pleased— he seem'd sedate and pure ; 
And his soft heart conceived a gentle flame 
Forlher who waited on this virtuous dame; 
Not an outrageous love, a soorching fire, 
j&ttt triendly liking and chastised desire ; 

' And he waiM, patient in delay, 

. In present (avdnr and in fortune’s why. 


George then was coasting — war was yet 
delay’d. 

And what he gain’d was to his brother paid ; 
Nor ask’d 1 ho seaman what ho saved or spent ; 
But took his grog, wrought hard, and was 
content ; 

Till war awaked the land, and George began 
To think what part became a useful man ; 

* Press’d, I must go ; why, then, ’tis better tar 
At once to enter like a British tar, 

Than a brave captain and the foe to shun. 

As if I fear’d the music of a gun.’ 

‘ Go not I ’ said Isaac — ‘ You shall wear 
disguise.’ 

* What 1 ’ said the seaman, ' clothe myself 

with lies ? ’ — 

* Oh ! but there’s danger.’ — ‘ Danger in the 

fleet ? 

You cannot mean, good brother, of defeat ; 
And other dangers I at land must share — 

So now adieu I and trust a brollier’s care.’ 

Isaac awhile demurr’d — but, in his heart. 
So might he share, bo was disposed to part ; 
The better mind will sometimes feel the pain 
Of benefactions— favour is a chain ; 

But they the feeling scorn, and what they 
wish, disdain ; — 

While beings form’d in coarsormould will hate 
The helping hand they ought to venerate ; 
No wonder George should in this cause prevail, 
With one contending who was glad to fall ; 

‘ Isaac, farowell I do wipe that doleful eye ; 
Crying we came, and groaning we may die. 
Let us do something ’twizt the groan and cry ; 
And bear mo, brother, whether pay or prize. 
One half to thee I give and I devise ; 

For thou host oft occasion for the aid 
Of Icarn’d physicians, and they will be paid ! 
Their wives and children men support, at sea. 
And thou, my lad, art wife and child to me : 
Farewell I — I go where hope and honour call. 
Nor dooB it follow that who fights must fall.’ 

Isaac here made a poor attempt to speak. 
And a huge tear moved slowly down his cheek ; 
Like Pluto’s iron drop, bard sign of grace. 

It slowly roll’d upon the rueful face. 

Forced by the striving will alone its way to 
trace. 

Yeats fled— war lasted- George at sea 
remain’d, 

While the slow landman stillhis proflte gain'd i 
A humble place was vacant— he besought 
His patron’s interest, and the ofilce caught ^ 
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Foi still Iho virgin was his fulthtul {rland, 
And one so sober could with truth commend, 
Who of his own defects most humbly thought, 
And their advice with zeal and reverence 
sought ; 

Whom thus the mistress praised, the maid 
approved. 

And her be wedded whom be wisely loved. 

ffo more he needs assistance — bui, ales ! 
tie fears the money will for liquor pass ; 

Or that the seaman might to datterers lend, 
Or give support to some pretended friend : 
Still ho must write— he wrote, and he confess’d 
That, till absolved, he should be sore dis- 
tress’d ; 

But oneso friendly would, he thought, forgive 
The hasty deed— Hoav’n knew how ho should 
live; 

' But you,' ho added, ‘ as a man of sense. 
Have well consider’d danger and expense : 

I ran, alas I into the fatal snare. 

And now for trouble must my mind prepare ; 
And how, with children, I shall pick niy way. 
Through a hard world, is more than I can say: 
Then change not, brother, your more happy 
state, 

Or on the hazard long deliberate.’ 

Qeorge answer’d gravely, 'tt is right and fit, 
In all our crosses, humbly to submit ; 

Your apprehensions are unwise, unjust ; 
Forbear repining, and expel distrust.’ — 

He added, ' Harriagc was the joy of life,’ 
And gave his service to his brother’s wife ; 
Then vow’d to beat in all expense a part, 
And thus concluded, ‘ Have a cheerful hoarl.’ 
Had the glad Isaac been his brother’s guide. 
In these same terms the seaman had replied ; 
At such reproofs the crafty landman smiled, 
And softly said — ‘ This creature is a <*ild.’ 

Twice had the gallontshipacapture made — 
And when in port the happy crew were paid, 
Home went the sailor, with his pocket stored. 
Esse to enjoy, and pleasure to afford ; 

His time was short, joy siione in every face, 
Isaac half fainted in the fond embrace; 

The wife resolved her honour’d guest to please, 
The children clung upon thar uncle’s knees ; 
The grog rvent round, the neighbours drank 
his health, 

And Qeorge exclaim’d — ' Ah I what to this 
is wealth f 

Better,’ said he, ‘ to bear a loving heart, 
Than roU iniicbes ^butwe now must part! ’ 
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All yet is still — but hark I the winds 
o’ersweep 

'The rising waves, and howl upon the deep ; 
Ships late becalm’d on mountain-billows 
ride- 

So life is threaten’d, and so man is tried, 

111 were the tidings that arrived from sea. 
The worthy Georgs must now a cripple be ; 
His leg was lopp’d ; and though his heart 
was sound. 

Though his brave captain was with glory 
crown’d — 

Yet much it vex’d him to repose on shore, 
An idle log, and be of use no more : 

True, he was sure that Isaac would receive 
All of his brother that the foe might leave ; 
To whom the seaman his design had sent. 
Ere from the port the wounded lieio went ; 
His wealth and expectations told, he ‘ knew 
Wherein they fail’d, what Isaac’s love would 
do; 

That he the grog and cabin would supply. 
Where George at anchor during life would lie.’ 
The landman read — and, reading, grew 
distress’d : — 

‘ Could be resolve t’ admit so poor a guest I* 
Better at Greenwich might the sailor stay, 
Unless bis purse could for his comforts pay ; ’ 
So Isaac judged, and to his wife appeal’d, 
But yet acknowledged it was beat to yield : 
' Perhaps bis pension, witli what sums remain 
Hue or unsquander’d, may the man main- 
tain; 

Refuse we must not.’ — With n heavy sigh 
The lady beard, and made her kind reply i — 
‘ Nor would I wish it, Isaac, were we sure 
How long bis crazy building will endure ; 
Like an old house, that every day appeats 
About to fall— he may be propp’d lot years ; 
For a few months, indeed, wc might comply, 
But these old batter’d fellows never die-’ 

The hand of Isaac, George on entering took, 
With love and resignation in bis look ; 
Declared his comfort in the fortune past. 
And joy to And his anchor safely east ; 

' Call then my nephews, let the grog he 
brought, 

And I will tell U)om how theslnp was fopglit.’ 
Alas! out simple seaman should have 
known, 

That all the cate, the kindness, ho hod shown, 
Were from his hrotber's heart. If not bis 
memory, flown . 
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All Bwapt away to be perceived no more, 

Like idle etructures on Ibe sandy shore ; 

The chance amusement of the playful boy, 
That the rude billows m their rage destroy. 
Poor George confess’d, though loth the 
truth to find, 

Slight was his knowledge of a brother’s mind : 
The vulgai' pipe was to the wife offence, 

The frequent giog to Isaac an expense ; 

Would fiiends like hera, she question’d, 

‘ choose to come, 

Wliare clouds of poison'd fume defiled a room ? 
'This could their Udy-triend, and Burgess 
Steel, 

(Teased with his woisbip’s asthma,) bear to 
feel ? 

Could they associate or converse with him — 
A loud rough sailor with a timber limb ? * 
Cold as he grew, still Isaac strove to show. 
By ivell-feign’d care, that cold he could not 
grow! 

And when he saw his brother look disfross’d, 
He strove some petty comforts to suggest ; 
On Ills wife solely their neglect to lay, 

And then t’ excuse it, as a ivoman’s way ; 

He loo was ebiddon when her rules he broke, 
And then she sicken’d at the scent of smoke 
George, tlmugb in doubt, was still consoled 
to find 

His brother wishing to be reckon’d kind : 
That Isaac seem'd concern’d by bis distress, 
Gave to his injured feelings soma redress ; 

But none he found disposed to lend an car 
To stories, all were once intent to hear : 
Except his nephew, seated on his knee, 

He found no creature cared about the sea ; 
But George indeed— for George they c>dl’d 
the boy, 

■ When his good uncle was tbeii boost and 

l«y- 

WouM listen long, and would contend with 
sleep, 

To hear tlie woes and wonders of the deep ; 
Till fho fond mother cried-J That man will 
teach 

The foolish hoy his loud and boisterous 
speech ’ 

Adjudged the faibet—and the boy was taught 
Tb stian the unde, whom his love had sought. 

Themaskof kindness nowbutseldom srom, 

, George felt es«b evil harder to be borne ; 

, wd cried (vwr&liiiiMt growing dsy by day), 
’,'AbIl>MtJtotItftfl#l‘*-Whalt I’minthewBVt >> 


‘No 1 On my credit, look yc, No I but I 
Am fond of peace, and my repose would buy 
On nny terms — in sliort, we must comply:' 
My spouse hod money — sho must have her 
svill — 

Ah 1 biollier — marriage is a bitter pill ’ — 
George tiled ibe lady — ‘ Sister, I offend.’ 

‘ Me ? ’ she replied—’ Ob no ! — you may 
depend 

On my regard — but watch your brother’s way, 
Whom I, like you, must study and obey,’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ thought the seaman, ‘ what a head 
was mine. 

That easy berth nt Greenwich to resign ! 

I’ll to the palish ’ but a little pride. 

And some nffeclion, pul the thought aside. 

Now gross neglect and open scorn he bore 
In silent soiiow — but he felt the more: 

The odious pipe he to the kitchen took, 

Or strove to profit by some pious book. 
When the mind stoops to this degiaded 
state, 

New griefs will dniken the dependent’s fate ; 
‘Brother I ’ said Isaac, ‘ you will sure excuse 
Tlio Ml lie freedom I’m compdl’d to use : 

My wife’s relations— (curse the baugbty 
crew)— 

Affect such niconess, and such dread of you ; 
You speak so loud— and they have natures 
soft— 

Brother f svisli do go upon the loft ! ’ 

Poor George obey’d, and to Uio garret tied, 
Wheie not a being saw the tears ho shed : 
But more was yet required, tor guests were 
come, 

Who could not dine if lie disgraced the room. 
It shock’d his spirit to be osteem’d unfit 
With an own biotber and his wife to sit j 
Ho grew rebellious— at the vostiy spoke 

For weekly aid they hcaid it as a joke : 

‘ So kind a brotkor, and so wealtliy you 

.\pply io us ? ^No 1 this will never do i 

Good neighbour Fletcher,’ said the ovoiseer, 
‘ We are engaged — ^youeanhavenothingberol ’ 
George inuttei’d something in despairing 
tone, 

Then sought bis loft, to think and grieve 
alone ; 

Neglected, slighted, restless on his bed, 

! WithhaarthEdf broken, and with scraps ill fed; 
Yet was ho pleased, that hours for play 
I design’d 

Were given to ease his ever>troubIed mind ( 
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The child still listen’d with inoroasing joy, 
And ho was soothed by tho attonllTc boy. 

At length be sicken’d, and this duteous child 
Watch’d o’er his sickness, and his pains 
beguiled ; 

The mother bade him from the loft refrain, 
But, though with caution, yet he went again ; 
And now Us tales tho sailor feebly told, 

His heart was heavy, and his limbs wore cold ; 
The tender boy came often to entreat 
His good kind friend would of his presents 
eat; 

Purloin’d or purchased, for ho saw, with 
shame, 

The food untouch’d that to his uncle came ; 
Who, pick in body and in mind, received 
The boy’s indulgence, gratided and grieved. 

' Uncle will die 1 ’ eiud George — the piteous I 
wife ■ 

Exclaim’d, ‘ she saw no value in his life ; 

But sick or well, to my commands attend, 
And go no more to your complaining friend.’ 
The boy was vex’d, he felt his heart reprove 
The stern decree.— What 1 punish’d lor his 
love I 

No I he would go, but softly to the room. 
Stealing in silence— for ho knew his doom. 

Once in a week tho father came to say, 

‘ George, ore you ill ? ’—and hurried him 
away ; 

Yet to his wife would on their duties dwell. 
And often cry, ‘ Do use my brother well : ’ 
And BomelhUg kind, no question, Isaac 
meant, 

Who took vast credit for the vague intent. 

But truly kind, the gentle boy essay’d 
To cheer bis uncle, firm, although afraid ; 
But now the father caught him at the door. 
And, sweating — ^yes, the man in office swore, 
And oried, ' Away 1 How I Brother, I’m 
surprised, 

That one so old can be so ill advised : 

Let him not date to visit you again, 

Your cursed stories will disturb his brain ; 

Is it not vile to court a foolish boy. 

Your own absurd narrations to enjoy ? 

What I sullen I— ha I George Fletcher I you 
shall see. 

Proud as you are, your bread depends on 
me I’ 

He spoke, and, frowning, to his dinner went, 
Then cool’d and felt some qualms of discon- 
tent ; 


And thought on times when he compell’d bis 
son 

To hear these stories, nay, to beg for one : 
But tho wife’s wrath o’ercome the brother’s 
pain, 

And shame was felt, and conscience rose in 
vain. 

George yet stole up, he saw his uncle lie 
Sick on the bed, and heard his heavy sigh ! 
So he resolved, before he went to rest, 

To comfort one so dear and so distress’d ; 
Then watch’d his time, but with a cbild-Ilke 
art. 

Betray’d a something Uessuted at his heart ! 
Th’ observant wife remark’d, ‘ the boy is 
grown 

So like your brother, that ho seems his own J 
So close and sullen t and I still suspect 
They often meet— do watch them and detect.’ 

George now remark’d that all was still os 
night, 

And hasten’d up with terror and delight ; 

' Unclel’ hacried, andsofriytapp’dthadDOr; 
' Do let mo in ’—but he could add no mote j 
The CBiefuI fattier caught him in tho fact, 
And cried, — 'Youserpentl is it thus you aetp 
Back to your mother I ’—and with hasty 
blow, 

He sent th’ indignant boy to giieve beloW i 
Then at the door an angry speech began— 

‘ Is this your conduct ?— is it thus you plan ? 
Seduce my child, and make my bouse a scene 
Of vile dispute-— What ie it that you 
mean ?— 

George, ore you dumb ? do learn to know 
your friends, 

And think awhile on whom your bread 
depends : 

What I not a word P ho thankful I am cool— 
But, sir, boware, nor longer play the fool ; 
Cornel teotber, come I what is ittbat you seek 
By this lehellion ?— Speak, you villain, 
speak 1 — 

Weeping I I warrant— sorrow makes you 
dumb: 

m ope your mouth, impostor ! if I eomo; 
Let me approach — I’ll shake you from tbebed) 
Youstiibborndog— Oh GodS my brother’s 
dead I — ’ 

Timid was Isaac, and in all the post 
He felt a purpose to be kind at last ; 

Nor did he mean bia brother to depart, 

Till be had shown this kindness of bis heart : 
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But day by day he pul the cause aside, 
Induced by av’rice, peevishness, or pride. 

But now Bwaben’d, from this fatal time 
His conscience Isaac felt, and found his ciiino: 
He raised to George a monumental stone, 

And there retired to sigh and think alone ; 
An ague seised him, ho grew pale, and sbook — 

‘ So,’ said his son, ‘ would my poor uncle look.’ 

‘ And so, my child, shall I like him o'cptre.’ 

* No ! you have physio and a cheerful hre.’ 

‘ Unhappy sinner ! yes, I’m well supplied 
With every comfort my cold heart denied.’ 
He view’d his brother now, but not as ono 
Who vev’d hie wife by fondness foi her son ; 
Not os witli wooden hmb, and seaman’s tale, 
The odious pipe, vile grog, or buinblor ale ; 
He now the worth and grief alone can view 
Of ono so mild, so generous, and so true ; 

‘ The trank, kind brother, with such 0 ])en 
heart. 

And 1 to break it ’twos a daemon’s pnrtl ’ 

So Isaac now, as led by conscience, feels, 
Nor his unkindness palliates or conceals ; 

' This is your folly,’ said his heartless wife : 

‘ Alas i my folly cost my brother’s life ; 

It suffer’d him to languish and decay, 

Hy gentle brother, whom I could not pay, 
And therefore loft to pine, and fret his life 
away.’ 

He takes his son, and bids the boy unfold 
All the good uncle of his feelings told, 


All he lamented — and Iho leady tear 
Falls as he listens, soothed, and grieved to 
hear. 

‘ Did ho not curse mo, child ? ’ — ‘ He never 
cursed, 

But could not breathe, and said his heart 
would burst : ’ 

‘ And so will mine : ’ — ‘ Then, father, you 
must pray ; 

My uncle said it took his pains away.’ 

Bepearing thus bis sorrows, Isaac shows 
That ho, repenting, feels the debt ho owes. 
And from this source alono his every comfort 
flows. 

He takes no joy in oIBcc, honours, gain ; 
They make him humble, nay, they give him 
pain ; 

‘ These from my heart,’ ho cries, ‘ all feeling 
drove ; 

They made me cold to nature, dead fo love i ’ 
He takes no joy in home, but sighing, sees 
A son in sorrow, and a wife at ease : 

He lakes no joy in oflloe — see him now, 

And Burgese Steel has but a passing bow ; 

Of one sad train of gloomy thoughts possess’d, 
He takes no joy m friends, in food, in rest— 
Dark are (he evil days, and void of peace the 
best. 

And thus be lives, if living he to sigh, 

And from all comforts of tlie world to Ily, 
Without a hope in life— without a wish to die. 
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Like one well studied in a sad ostent, 

To please bis grandam. 

MerehaiU of Feniae, Act ii, Scene 2. 

And then, ihe whining school-boy, vrith his 
satchel 

And shining morning f ttes, creeping like snail, 
Unwillingly to sdtool. 

As Xsa Zikt ti, Act ii, Scene 7. 

He is a better sdtolai than I thought he 
was--— “ 

Hb is a good sprag memory. 

Mcny fFiiia of Wtmbar, Act iv, Scene 1. 


Ono that feeds 


OfioHoctei orts, and indtatkms, 
whldioat of uso(, and ijtlial’d by other men, 
Hegito hi# fashion. 

AiifiiuC«i8r,Activ,S«nsl 


Oh I torture mo no more — I will confess. 

2 Henry VI, Act ill, Scene 8. 


Am honest man was Farmer Jones, and true, 
He did by oU as all by him should do ; 
Grave, cautious, careful, fond of gain was he, 
Yet famed for rustic hospitality ; 

Loft with hla children in a widow’d state, 
The quiet man submitted to his fate ; 
Though prudent matrons waited tor his coll, 
With cooWorbearanco be avoided all ; 
Though each profess’d a pure maternal joy, 
By kind attention to his feeble boy i 
And though a friendly widow knew no rest, 
Whilst' neighbour Jones was lonely and 
distress'd ; 
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N uy, thouf;h the maidens spoke in tondev tono 
Theii heaits’ concern to see him ictt aione — 
Jones still petsisted in that chcetless iUe, 

As if ’tvreio sin to take a second wife. 

Oh I 'tis a precious tiling, when wives are 
dead, 

To find such numbers who will servo instead : 
And in whatever state a man be thrown, 

’Tis that preoisoiy they would wish their own ; 
Left the departed infants — then their joy 
Is to sustain each lovely girl and boy 
Whatever ooiling bis, whatever trade, 

To that their chief attention has been paid ; 
nis happy taste in all things they approve, 
His friends they honour, and his food they 
love; 

His wish for order, prudence in affairs. 

And equal temper, (thank their stars f) are 
tlieirs ; 

In fact, it seem’d to be a thing decreed. 

And fix’d asfato, that marriage must succeed; 
Yet some like Jones, with stubborn hearts 
and hard, 

Canbearsuch claim8,andshow Ihemno regard. 

Soon as our farmer, like a general, found 
By what strong foes he was encompass’d 
round— 

Engage he dared not, and ho could not fly, 
But saw his hope in gentle parley He ; 

With looks of kindness then, and trembling 
heart, 

He met the foe, and art opposed to art. 

Now spoke tliat foe insidious — gentle tones, 
And gentle looks, assumed for Farmer Jones : 
‘ Three girls,’ the widow cried, ‘ a lively three 
To govern well — ^indeed it oannot be.’ 

‘ Yes,' he replied, ‘ it calls for pains and cate ; 
But I must bear it : ’ — ‘ Sir, you cannot bear ; 
Y’our son is weak, and asks a mother’s eye ; ’ 
‘ That, my kind friend, a father’s ma y supply : ’ 
‘Such growing griefs yoim very soid wlD 
tease : ’ 

' To grieve another would not give me ease — 
I have a mother ‘ She, poor ancient soul 1 
Can she the spirits of the young control ? 
Can she thy peace promote, partake thy care, 
Procure thy comforts, and thy sorrows ehore ? 
Age is itself impafient, uncontroll'd : ’ 

' But wives like mothers must at length be 
old.' 

‘ Thou hast shrewd servants— they ate evils 
sorej’ 

‘ Yet a shrewd mistress might afflict me more.' 
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• Wilt tliou not be a weary walling man ? ’ 

‘ Alas ! and I must bear it os I con,’ 
Itcsisted thus, the widow soon withdrew. 
That in his pride the hero might pursue ; 
And off bis wonted guard, in some retreat, 
Find from a foe prepared entire defeat : 

But he ivas prudent, for be knew in dlght 
These Wrthian warriors turn again and fight ; 
He but at freedom, not at glory aim’d, 

And only safety by his caution daim’d. 
Thus, when a great and powerful state 
decrees, 

Upon a small one, in its love, to seize — 

It vows in kindness to protect, defend, 

And be the fond ally, the faithful friend ; 

It therefore wills that humbler state to place 
Its hopes of safety in a fond embrace ; 

Then must that humbler state its wisdom 
prove, 

By kind rejection of such pressing love ; 
Must dread such dangerous friendship to 
commence. 

And stand collected in its own defence ; — 
Our former thus the profier’d kindness fled, 
And shunn'd the love that into bondage led. 

The widow failing, fresh besiegers came, 
To share the fate of this retiring dame : 

And each foresaw a thousand ills attend 
The man, that fled from so discreet a friend ; 
And pray’d, kind soul I that tro event might 
make 

The harden’d heart of Farmer Jones to ache. 
But ire still govern’d with resistless band, 
And where ho could not guide he would com- 
rneitd : 

inth steady view in course direct he steer’d, 
And his fair daughters loved him, though 
they fear’d ; 

Each had her school, aitd as bis wealth was 
known. 

Each had in time a household of her own. 

The boy Indeed was, at the grandam’s side. 
Humour’d and train’d, her trouble and her 
pride : 

Companions dear, with speech and spirits 
mild. 

The childish widow and the vn^ourish child ; 
This nature prompts ; minds uninfotm’d and 
weak , 

In such altisnco ease end comfort seek ; 
Push’d by the levity of youth aside, 

The cates of man, his humour, or his pride, 
They feel, in Iheii defenceless state, olUed 3 
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The child is plcBscd to meet regaid horn ogo, 
The old are pleased ev’n children to engage j 
And all their wisdom, scorn’d by proud man- 
kind, 

They love to pour into the ductile mind ; 

By ita own weakness into error led, 

And by fond age with prejudices fed. 

The father, thankful for the ^od he had, 
Yet saw with pain a whining timid lad ; 
Whom he instructing led through cultured 
fields. 

To show what man performs, what nature 
yields ! 

But Stephen, listless, wander’d from the view. 
Prom beasts he Hed, tor butterllies he flew. 
And idly gazed about, in search of something 
new. 

The lambs indeed ho loved, and wish’d to play 
With things so mild, so harmless, and so gay ; { 
Beet pleased the weakest of the flock to see, j 
With whom he felt a sickly sympathy, 
hfeantime, the dome was anxious, day and | 
night, 

To miide the notions of her babe aright, 

And on the favourite mind to throw her 
glimmering light ; 

Her Biblo.siories she impress’d betimes, 

And fill’d his head with hymns and holy 
rhymes ; 

On powers unseen, the good and 111, sbedwelt, 
And the poor boy mysterious terrors felt; 
Prom frightful dreams, he waking sobb’d in 
dread, 

IKII the good lady came to guard bis bed. 

The father wish’d such errors to correct, 
But let them pass in duly and respect: 

But mote it grieved his worthy mind to see 
That Stephen never would a farmer be ; 
ha vain he tded the shiftless lad to guide, 
And yet ’twas time that something should be 
tried; 

Ha at the viUage-sehooI perchance might gain 
All that such mind couU gather and ret^ ; 
Yet the good dame affirm'd her favourite child 
Was apt and studious, though sedate and 
mild; 

'Tbatheonmanyalcamedpointcould speak. 
And that his body, not his mind, was weak.’ 

The lather doubted— but to school was sent 
^ timid Stephen, weeping as ha went i 
There the mde lads compil’d the cldld to 



At Ihib the grandam more indulgent grow, 
And hade her darling ‘ shun the beastly crew ; 
Whom Satan ruled, and who were sure to lie. 
Howling in torments, when they came lodio 
This was such comfort, that in high disdain 
He told their fate, and felt their blows again ; 
Yet if the boy had not a hero’s lieiirt. 

Within the school be play’d a better part ; 
He wrote a clean fine hand, and at his slate, 
With more success than many a hero, sate ; 
He thought not much indeed — but svhat 
depends 

On pains and care, was at his fingers' ends. 

This had his father’s praise, uho nmr espied 
A spark of merit, with n blaze of pride : 

And though a fanner he svould never make, 
j Ho might a pen with some advantage take ; 
And as a clerk that instrument employ. 

So well adapted to a timid boy, 

A London cousin soon a place obtain’d. 
Easy but bumble— little could be gain’d ; 

The time arrived when youth and age must 
part. 

Tears in each eye, and sorrow in each heart ; 
The careful father bade bis son attend 
To ail his duties, and obey his friend ; 

To keep his church and there behave aright, 
As one existing in his Maker’s sight. 

Till acts to habits led, and duty to delight : 

‘ Then try, my boy, as quickly as you can, 
T’ assume the looks and spirit of a man ; 

I say, bo honest, faithful, civil, true. 

And this you may, and yet have courage too ; 
Heroic men, their country’s boast and pride, 
Have fear’d their Qod, and nothing fear’d 
beside ; 

While others daring, yet imbecile, fly 
The power of man, and that of Qod defy : 

Be manly then, though mild, for sure as fqtc. 
Thou art, my Stephen, too effeminate ; 

Here, take my purse, and make a worthy use 
(Tis fairly stock’d) of what it will produce : 
And now my blessing, not as any charm 
Or conjuration ; but ’twill do no harm.’ 
Stephen, whoso thoughts were wandering 
up and down, 

Now charm’d with promised sights in London- 
town. 

Now lotii to leave bis grandam— lost the force, 
Tbo drift and tenor of this grave discourse ; 
I Hut, In a gSnera] Way, be understood 
’Tito good advice, and meant, ‘ My son, he 

1 goods’ 
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And Stephen know that aU such precepts 
moon, 

That lads should rend their Bible, and bo clean. 

Tbe good old lady, though in some distress, 
Begg’d her dear Stephen would his grief 
suppress ; 

‘Nay, dry I hose eyes, my chiid— and, first 
of nil, 

Iloid fast thy faith, wholever may befall : 
Hoar the best preacher, and preserve the lust 
Fur meditation, dll you bear tiie next; 
Within your Bible night and morning look — 
There is your duty, read no other book ; 

Be not in crowds, in broils, in riots seen, 

And keep your conscience and your linen 
clean ; 

Be you a Joseph, and the time may be. 
When kings and rulers will be ruled by thee.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said the father ‘ Hush, niy son,’ 

replied 

The dame ‘ The Scriptures must not be 

denied.’ 

The lad, still weeping, beard the wheels 
approach. 

And took his place within the evening coach, 
With heart quite rent asunder ; On one side 
Was love, and giief, and fear, for scenes 
untried ; 

Wild-bensU and wax-work fill’d the happier 
part 

Of Stephen’s varying and divided heart : 
Thu iio betray’d by sighs and questions 
strange, 

Of famous shows, the Tower, and tho Ex- 
change. 

Soon at his desk was placed the curious boy, 
Demure and silent at his new employ : 

Yet as he could, he much attention paid 
To all around him, cautious and afraid ; 

On older clerks his eager eyes were fix’d. 
But Stephen never in their couneil mix’d ; 
Much their contempthe fear’d, for if like them. 
He felt assured he should himself contemn ; 

* Oh 1 they were all so eloquent, so free. 

No I he was nothing — ^nothing could he be: 
They dress so smartly, and so boldly look. 
And talk as if they read it from a book ; 

But I,’ said Stephen, ‘ will forbear to speak, 
And they will think me prudent and not 
weak. 

They talk, the instant they have dropp’d tbe 
pen, 

Of singing-women and of acting-men ; 


Of plays and places wheie at night they walk 
Beneath tho lamps, and with the ladies talk ; 
Whde other ladies for their pleasure sing. 
Oh ! ’tis a glorious and a happy thing : 
They would despise me, did they understand 
I dare not look upon a scene so grand ; 

Or see the plays when critics rise and roar. 
And hiss and groan, and cry— Encore! 
encore I — 

There ’s one among them looks a little kind; 
If more encouraged, I would ope my mind.’ 

Alas I poor Stephen, happier had ho kept 
His purpose secret, while his envy slept ; 
Virtue, perhaps, had conquer’d, or his shame 
At least preserved him simple as bo came. 

A year elapsed before this clerk began 
To treat the rustic something like a man ; 
He Uien in trilling points tho youth advised. 
Talk'd of his coat, and had it modernized ; 
Or nilh the lad a Sunday-walk w-ould take, 
And kindly strive his passions to awake ; 
Meanwhile explaining all they heard and saw, 
Till Stephen stood iji wonderment and awe ; 
To a neat garden near tho town they stray’d, 
Where the lad felt delighted and afraid i 
There all he eaw was smart, and fine, and 
fair— 

He could but marvel how he ventured there ; 
Soon he observed, with terror and alarm. 
His friend onlock’d within a lady’s atm. 

And freely talking — ‘ But it is,’ said he, 

‘ A near relation, and Uiat makes him free ;’ 
And much amazed wss Stephen,whenhe knew 
This was tho first and only interview ; 

Nay, had that lovely atm by him been seized, 
Tho lovely owner had been highly pleased i 
'Alas 1 ’ be sigh’d, ' 1 never can contrive. 
At such bold, blessed freedoms to arrive ; 
Never shall I such happy courage boost, 

1 dare os soon encounter with a ghost.’ 

Now to a play the friendly couple went, 
But the boy muimur’d at the money spent; 
‘ He loved,’ he said, ‘ to buy, but not to 
spend — 

They only talk awhile, and there ’s an end.' 
‘Come, you shall purchase books,’ tbefriend 
replied ; 

* You are bewilder’d, and you want a guide : 
To me refer the choice, end you shall find 
The light break in upon your stagnant mind!’ 
Tbe cooler clerks exclaim’d, ' In vain your 
art 

T improve a eub without a bead or heart ; 
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Rustics though cOilTse, and savages though 
wild, 

Out cares may render liberal and mild j 
But what, my friend, con flow from all these 
pains ? 

There is no dealing with a lack of brains.’ — 

‘ True I am hopeless to behold him man. 
But let mo make the booby what I can : 
Though the rude atone no polish will display, 
Yet you may strip the lugged coot away.’ 

Stephen beheld his books — ‘ I love to know 
How money goes — now here is that to show : 
And now,' ho cried, ‘ I shall be pleased to get 
Beyond Uio Bible— there I puszle yet.’ 

He spoke abash’d—' Nay, nay 1 ’ the 
friend replied, 

' Yon need not lay the good old book aside ; 
Antique and curious, I myaelf indeed 
Head it at limes, but as a man should read; 

A flne old work it is, and I piotest 
1 hate to hear it treated os a jest ; 

The book has wisdom in it, if you look 
Wisely upon it, as onotber book : 

Foe superstition (os our priests of sin 
Are pleased to teU us) makes us blind within : 
Of this hereafter — will now select 
Some works to please you, others to direct: 
Tales and romances shall yoiu fancy feed. 
And reasonere form your morals and your 
creed.’ 

The books were view’d, the price was fairly 
paid, 

And Stephen read imdaunted, undiamay’d ; 
But not till first he paper’d all the row, 

And placed In order, to enjoy the show ; 
Nextletler’d all the backs rrith care and speed, 
Set them in ranks, and then began to read. 
The love of order — I the thing recrive 
From reverend men, and I in part believe- 
Shows a oiear mind and dean, and whoso 
needs 

This lore, but seldom in the world succeeds; i 
And yet with this some other love must be, 
Era I can fully to the tact agree : 

Yalon* 9nd study m^ by order gmn, 

^ order sorereigns hold more st^y reign ; 
Through all the tribes of nature order rims, 
And tnles around in systanis and in. suns : 
S^has the lore of order found a place, 
oD that’s low, (legcadlng, mean, and 

i^Mfhrdlji^ti^tssecau and st| that meets 


In the cold miser, of all change afraid. 

In pompous men in public seats obey’d ; 

In humble placemen, heralds, solemn drones. 
Fanciers of flowers, and bids like Stephen 
Jones ; 

Order to those is armour and defence, 

And love of method serves in lack of sense. 

For rustic youth could I a list produce 
Of Stephen’s books, how great might bo tho 
use ; 

But evil fate was theirs — survey’d, enjoy’d 
Some happy months, and then by force 
destroy’d : 

So will’d the fates — but these with patience, 
read. 

Had vast effect on Stephen’s heart and head. 

This soon appear’d — within a single week 
He oped his Ups, and mode attempt to speak ; 
He fail’d indeed— but still bis friend confess'd 
Tho best have fail’d, and he had done his 
bests 

The ftrat of awiminera, when at Urst ha swims, 
Has little use or fraedom in his limbs ; 

Nay, when at length he strikes ivitli manly 
force. 

The cramp may aoize him, and impede his 
course. 

Encouraged thus, our clerk again essay’d 
Tha daring act, Uiough daunted and afraid ; 
Succeeding now, liiougli partial hla success, 
And peilnoss mark’d his manner and address, 
Yet such improvemonlissurd from his hooks, 
That all clisoem’d it in his speech and looks ; 
He ventured tiien on every theme to speak, 
And felt no feverish tingling in his cheek ; 
His friend approving, hail’d ( he happy change, 
The clerks exdmm’d— ’ ’Tis famous, and ’tls 
atronge.’ 

Two years had pass’d ; the youth attended 
still, 

(Though thus accomplish’d) with a ready 
quill ; 

He sat th’ allolled hours, though hard the 
case. 

While timid prudence ruled in virtue’s place ; 
By promise hound, the son his letters penn’d 
To his good parent, at the quarter’s end. 

At first he sent those lines, the state to leU 
Of ids own health, and hoped his friends were 
well; 

He kept their virtuous precepts in his mind, 
And needed nothing— then hie name was 
rign’d : 
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But now he wrote of Sunday walka and views, 
Of actors' names, choice novois, and strange 
news ; 

Ilow coats weie cut, and of his urgent need 
For Iresh supply, which he desired with speed. 
The father doubted, when these letters came. 
To what they tended, yet was loth to blame : 

‘ Slex)ben was once my duteoiif soa, and now 
My motl obedient — this can t allow ? 

Can I with pleasure or with patience see 
A boy at once so heartless, and so free ? ' 
But soon the kinsman heavy tidings told, 
That love and prudence could no more with- 
hold : 

' Stephen, though steady at his desk, was 
grown 

A rakonnd coxcomb — this he giieved to own ; 
ills cousin loft his chuicb, and spent the day 
Lounging about in quite a heathen way ; 
Sometimes he swore, but bad indeed the grace 
To show the shame impiinted on his face : 

I search’d Ins room, and in his absence read 
Books that I knew would turn a stronger 
head ; 

The works of atheists half the number made, 
The rest wore lives of harlots leaving trade ; 
Which neither man nor boy would deign to 
read, 

If from the scandal and pollution freed ; 
Isometimes threaten’d, and would fairly state 
hly sense of things so vile and profligate ; 
But I’m a cit, sucli works ore lost on me — 
They’re knowledge, and (good Lord I) 
philosophy.’ 

' Ob, send him down,’ the fatlier soon 
replied ; 

< Let me behold him, and my skill be tried : 
If care and kindness lose tlieir wonted use. 
Some rougher medicine will the end produce.’ 
Stephen with grief and anger heard his 
doom — 

' Go to the farmer ? to the rustic’s Iiome? 
Curse the base threat’ning — ’ ‘ Nay, child, 
never curse ; 

Corrupted long, your case is growing worse.’ — 
•II’ quoth the youth, ‘ I challenge all man- 
kind 

To And a foult ; what fault have you to find ? 
Improve X not in manner, speech, and grace? 
Inquire— ray friends will tell it to your face i 
Have 1 been taught to guard his kino and 
sheep ? 

A man like pte bos otlier things to keep j 


This let him know.’— ‘It would his wrath 
excite : 

But come, prepare, you must away to-night.' 
‘ What ! leave my studies, my impiovemenlh 
leave. 

My faithful friends and ini iinates to grieve !’ — 
* Go to your father, Stephen, let him see 
All these improvements ; they are lost on me.’ 
The youth, though loth, obey’d, and soon 
ho saw 

Tho farmer-father, with some signs of awe ; 
Who kind, yet silent, waited to behold 
Ilow one would act, so daring, yet so cold : 
And soon he found, between the friendly pair 
That secrets pass’d which ho was not to shatej 
But he resolved those secrets to obtain. 

And quash rebellion in bis lawful leign. 
Stephen, though vain, was svith his father 
mule ! 

ilc fear’d a eiisis, and he shunn’d dispute ; 
And yet he long’d withyouthful pride to show 
He knesv such things as farmers could not 
know i 

These to the grandam he with freed ora spoke. 
Saw her amesement, and enjoy’d the joke i 
But on the father when he cast his eye, 
.Something hefound that mads bis valour shy ; 
And thus Ihero seem’d to be a hollow truce, 
Still threat’ning somctblng dismal to produce. 

Ere this the foUict at his leisure read 
The Eon’scboico volumes, and bis wonder fled ; 
Ho saw how wrought the works of either kind 
On so x>resuming, yet so weak a mind ; 
These in a chosen hour he made bis prey, 
Condemn’d, and bore with vengeful thoughts 
Bwoy ; 

Then in a close recess the couple near. 

He sat unseen to see, unheard to hear. 

There soon a trial for his patience came ; 
Beneath were placed the youth and anident 
dame. 

Each on a inirjiose fix'd— but neither thought 
How near a too, with power and vengeance 
fraught. 

And now the matron told, as tidings sad, 
What site bad beard of her beloved M t 
How be to gracctess, wicked men gave heed, 
And wioked books would night and morning 
read; 

.Some former lectures she agran began, 

And begg’d attention of her little man ; 

She brought, with many a pious boost, in view 
i Ilia tormof studies, apd condemn’d the new i 
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Canst thou a judge in an; question be ? 
Atheists themselves would scoin airiend like 
thee. — 

‘ Lo ! yonder blaze thy worthies ; in one 
heap 

Thy scoundrel-favourites must tor ever sleep : 
Each yields its poison to the flame in turn. 
Where whores andinQdols aiodoom’d to bum; 
Two noble faggots mode the flame you see, 
Eeseiving only two fair twigs for thee; 

That in thy view the insti'uments may stand, 
And bo in future ready for my hand ; 

The just mementos that, thougii silent, show 
Whence thy correction and improvements 
flow; 


Beholding these, thou wilt conf ess thdr power, 
And feel the shame of this important hour. 

‘Hadst thou been humble, I had first 
design’d 

By care from folly to have freed thy mind ; 
And when a clean foundation had been laid, 
Our priest, more able, would have lent his 
aid: 

But tliou art weak, and force must folly guide. 
And thou art vain, and pain must humbliv 
pride ; 

Teachers men honour, learners they allure ; 
But learners tcacliing, of contempt are sure; 
I Scorn is their certain meed, and smart their 
I only Cute I ’ 
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fortitude to suppress. Many other ciroum- 
stonces are made apologies for a writer’s 
infirmities ; hia much empioyraont, and many 
arocations, adversity, necessity, and the good 
of innnkiuA These, or any of them, however 
availing in themselves, avoil not me. I am 
neither so young nor so old, so much engaged 
hy one pursuit, or by many,— I am not so 
urged by want, dr so stimulated by a desiro 
of public benefit,— lh.rl I eon borrow one 
apology from the many which I have named. 
How fat they prevail with our readorsj or 
with our judges, I cannot tell ; and it is 
unnecessary for me bo Inquiro into the validity 
of arguments which I have not to pro- 
dune. 

If there be any combination of circum- 
stances which may be supposed to affect tlse 
mind of a reader, and in some degree to 
infiuenca ins judgment, the junction of youth, 
beauty, and merit in a female writer may be 
allow^ to do this ; and yet one of the most 
forbidding of titles is ‘ Poems by a very young 
liOdy,’ and this although beauty and merit 
were largely insinuated. Ladies, it is true, 
have of late little need of any indulgence as 
authors, and names may readily be found 
which rather excite the envy of man than 
plead for his lenity. Out estimation of title 
also in a writer 1^ materially varied from 
that of our predecessors ; ' Poems hy a IToble- 
maa’ would create a very different sensation 
in our minds from that which was formerly 
esoited When th^ were so announced. A 
notde author had then no pretensions to a seat 
so secure on the ‘ sacred hill,’ that authors 
sob noble, and critics not gentle, dared not 
attack j and they delighted to take revenge 
by their contempt and derision of tlie poet, 
for the pain wtdeh their submission and 
respect to the man hod cost them. But in 
our times we find that a nobleman writes, not 
nwtely os weB, but hette* than other men j 
Insomuch that readers tn general begdn to 
fancy that the Muses have^inquished their 
old partiality for rags and a garret, a^ ate 
heeome altogether ariktodtatical in their 
choice. A conceit so well supported by lent 
wttuM be readily admitted, did it not appear 
(lb the jMtiie tune, that Aefe were in the 
hlgto pf society men, who could wdte 
M Mowtyp hr HU't^Miitdly, as they had ever 
We may, therefore. 


regard the works of any noble author as 
extraordinary productions ; but must not 
found any theory upon thorn ; and, notwith- 
standing their appearance, must look on 
genius and talent as wo are wont to do on 
time and chance, that happen indiftarently (e 
all mankind. 

But whatever influence any peculiar situa- 
tion of a writer might have, it cannot be 
a bonoHl to me, who have no siieh pocuharity. 

1 must roly upon the willingness of my readers 
to be ploiiseJ with that which was designed 
to give them pleasure, and upon the cuidmiily 
which naturally springs from a remembrance 
ot our having before parted without any 
feelings of disgust on the one side, or of 
mortification on the other. 

With this hope I would conclude the pre- 
sent subject ; but I ain called upon by duty 
to aoknowledgo my obligations, and more 
especially for two of the following Tales: — 
the Story of Lady Barbara in Book XVI 
and that of Kllon in Book XVIII. The first 
of these I owe to the kindness of a fair friend, 
who will, I hope, accept the thanks which 
I very gratefully jiay, and pardon me if I 
have not given to her relation the advantages 
which she bad so much reason to expect. 
The other story, that of Sllen, could I giro it 
h) the language of him who related It to me, 
would please and affect my readers. It is 
by no means my only debt, though tho one 
I now more particularly acknowledge ; for 
who shall describe all that he gains in the 
social, the unrestrained, and the frequent 
conversatioDS with a friend, who is at 
once oommumoative and judicious ?— whose 
opinions, on all subjects of literary kind, are 
founded on good taste, and exquisite feeling ? 
It is one of the greatest ' pleasures of my 
memory’ to reoall in absence those conver- 
sations; and if I do not in direct terms 
mention irith whom 1 conversed, it is both 
because I have no permission, and my readers 
will hove no doubt. 

The first intention of the poet must be to 
please ; for, if he means to instruct, he must 
render the instruction which be hopes to 
convey palatable snd pleasant. I will not 
assume the tone of a moralist, nor promise 
that my letations shall be Wefleial to man- 
kind y but I have endeavoured, not unsuc- 
cessfully I trust, that. In whatsoever 1 have 
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related or described, there should be nothing | 
introduced ^rhich has a tendency to excuse 
the vices ot man, by associating with them 
sentiments that demand our respect, and 
talents that compel our admiration. There 
is nothing in these pages which has the 
mischievous ollect of confounding truth and 
error, or confusing our ideas ol light and 
wiong. I know not which is most injurious 
to the yielding minds of the young, to render 
virtue less respectable by making its posses- 
sors ridiculous, or by describing vice with so 
many fascinating qualities, that it is either 
lost in the assemblage, or pardoned by the 
assoeiation. Man’s heart is sufTiciently prone 
to make excuse for man’s infirmity ; and 
needs not the aid of poetry, or eloquence, to 
take from vice its native deformity, A 
character may he respectable with ail its 
faults, but it must not be mode respectable 
by them. It is grievous when genius will 
condescend to place strong and ovil spirits 
in a commanding view, or excite our pity 
and admiration for men of talents, degraded 


by crime, when struggling with misfortune. 
It is but loo true that great and wicked men 
may be so presented to us, as to demand our 
applause, when they should excite our abhor- 
rence ; but it is surely for the interest of 
mankind, and our own selt-direolion, that wo 
should over keep at unapproachable distance 
our respect and our reproach. 

I have one observation more to offer. It 
may appear to some that aminister of religion, 
in the dedino of life, should have no leisure 
for such amusements as those ; and for them 
I have no reply ; — but to those who are mote 
indulgent to the propensities, the studies, 
and the habits of mankind, I offer some 
apology when I produce those volumes, not 
as the occupations of my life, but the fruits 
of my leisure, the employment of that time 
which, if not given to them, had passed in 
the vacuity of unrecorded idleness ; or had 
been lost in the indulgence of unregistered 
tboiights and fancies, tbat melt away in tbe 
instant they aie cenceived, and ‘ leave ne< 
a wrack behind.’ 
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The Meeting of the Brothers, George and 
Richard— ^he Retirement of the ddei to 
his native VlUago— Objeota and Persons 
whom he founcT there — The Brother de- 
scribed in various Particulars — ^Xhe Invit^ 
tion and Journey of the younger— His 
Soliloquy and Arnral. 

Thb Brothers met who many a year hod 
post 

Since thoit last meeting, and that seem’d 
their last ; 

They hod no parent then or common friend 

Who might Ibwr hearts to mutual kindness 
bend ; 

Who, touching both in their divided state, 

Might generous thoughts and warm desires 
create ; 

For there are minds whom we must Brst excite 

And urge to feeling, ere tiiey can units ; 


As we may hard and stubborn metals beat 
And blend together, if we duly beat. 

Tbe elder, George, bad past bis tbieesoore 
years, 

A busy actor, sway’d by hopes and {eais 
Of powerful kind and be h^ fill’d (he parte 
That try our strength and agitate oui hearts. 
He married not, and yet he well approved 
The social state ; hut then he rashly loyed ; 
Gave to a strong delusion all Ids youth, 

Led by a vision till alarm’d by truth ! 

That vision past, and of that truth possest. 
His passions wearied and disposed to rest, 
George yet had will and power a place to 
choose, 

Where Hope might sleep, and terminate net 
views. 

He chose his native village, and the bill 
Re cUmh’d a boy had its attraefion sriff f 
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WitU that (.mall biook beneath, wheia ho TboHallatBlnniiigl—howhe loves thegloom 
would stand, That sun-exoludiiig window gives the room j 

And stooping fill the hollow of his hand Those bioad brown stairs on which he loves 
To auench Ih’ impatient thirst — then stop to tread ; 

Those beams within ; without, that length of 
To see the sun upon the waters smile, lead, 

In that sweet weariness, when, long denied, On whioU the names of wanton boys appear. 
We drink and view the fountain that supplied Who died old men, and left memorials here, 
The sparkling bliss— and ioel, if not express. Carvings of feel and hands, and knots and 
Our perfect ease in that sweet weariness. llowers. 

The oaks yetflourish’dinthatfortileground. The fruits of busy minds in idle hours. 
Where still the ehuroli with lofty tower was Here, while om' squire the modern part 
found ; possess’d, 

And still that Hall, a first, a favourite view. His partial eye upon the old would rest ; 
But not the elms that form’d its avenue ; That best his comforts gave—this sooth’d 
They fell etc George arrived, or yet hod stood, his feelings boat. 

For ho ill levorenee held the living wood. Here day by day, lyithdrawii from busy life, 

That widely spreads in earth the deepening No child t’ awake him, to engage no wife, 
root, When friends wei'o absent, not to books 

And lifts to heaven the still aspiring shoot; inclined, 

From age to age they fill’d a growing space, Bo found a sadness steal upon his mind ; 
But hid the mansion they were meant to Sighing, the works of former lords to see, 
grace. ‘ I follow them,’ he cried, ‘ but who will follow 

It was an ancient, venerable hall, me ? ’ 

And once surrounded by a moat and wall ; Some ancient men whom ho a boy J;ad 
A part was added by a squire of taste, known 

Who, while unvalued acres ran to waste, Ho knew again, their changes wore bis own; 
Made spacious rooms, whence be could look Comparing now ho view’d them, and bo tedt 
about. That Umo with himln Icniont mood had dealt; 

And mark improvemenU as they rose with- While some the half-distinguish’d features 
out* boro 

Ho fill’d the moat, ho took the watt away. That ho was doubtful If he saw before, 

He thinn’d the park, and bade the view be And some in memory lived, whom he must 


The scene was ridh, but he who slionld behold 
Its worth was poor, and so the whole was sold. 
Just then our merchant from his desk 
retired, 

And made the purchase thabhle heart desired; 
The Hall of Binning, his delight a boy, 

That gave hie fancy in her flight employ ; 
Here, from his fath^’smodo8tEome,begazed, 
Its grandeur charm'd him, and its height 
amazed: 

Work of past wes ; and the bricfc-bullt place 
Where he resided woe ;n much disgrace ; 
But never in his fancy’s proudest dream 
he the master of that manrion seem ; 
Totuig was he then, arid little did he know 


M Jfobtq! no more, retired to views well 
t^ieot of his bis om; 


see no iiiQi’o. 

Here George had found, yet scai’cety hoped 
to find. 

Companions meot, minds fitted to his mind ; 
Hero, late and loth, the worthy rector came, 
From college dlniiors and a fellow’s fame ; 
Yet, hero when fix'd, was happy to behold 
So neat a neighbour in a friend so old : 

Boys on one form they parted, now* to meet 
In equal State, theh worships on one seat. 
Here were a sistor-psir, who seem’d to live 
With more respect than affluence can give ; 
Although hot alfluent, they, by naturegracod, 
Had sense and virtue, dignity and taste; 
Their minds by sorrows, by misfortunes tried. 
Were vex’d and heal’d, were pain’d end 
purified. 

Bithei a sage physician came, and plann’d, 
With books ms guides, Improvements on his 
land j 
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^a^ lcii.s to mind than matter would he give 
nis noble thoughts, to know how spirits live 
And what is spirit ; him his triends advised 
To think with fear, but caution ho despised, 
And hints of (ear provoked him till lie dared 
Beyond himsclt, nor bold assertion spared 
But fiercely spoke, hke those who strongly 
feel, 

' Priests and their craft, enthusiasts and their 
seal.’ 

More yet appear’d, of whom as we pro- 
ceed — 

Ah I yield not yet to languor — you shall read 
But ere the events Ihut from this meeting 
rose. 

Be they of pain or pleasure, we disclose. 

It is of custom, doubtless is of use, 

That we our heroes first should introduce. 
Come, then, fmr Truth ! and let me clearly 
see 

The minds I paint, as they are seen in thee ; 
To me their merits and their faults impart ; 
Give mo to say, ‘ trail bmng 1 such thou 
art,’ 

And (dosdly let mo view the naked human 
• heart. 

George loved to tlilnk; but os he late 
began 

To muse on all the grander thouglite of man, 
He took a solemn and a serious view 
Of bis religion, and he found it true ; 

Pirmly, yet meekly, he his mind applied 
To this great subject; and was sa&fled. 

He then proceeded, not so much intent. 
But still hi earnest, and to church he went: 
Although they found some difference in their 
creed. 

He and his pastor cordially agreed ; 
Convinced that they who would &e truth 
obtain 

By disputation, find their elforts vain ; 

The church he view’d as Ubeiai minds will 
view. 

And there be fix'd his principles and pew. 
He saw, he thought he saw, how weakness, 
pride. 

And habit, draw seceding crowds aside : 
Weakness that loves on trifling points to 
dwell. 

Pride that at first from Hoaven’s own worship 
fell, 

And habit, going where it went before, 

Or to the meeting or the tavern door. 


George loved the cause of freedom, but 
reproved 

All who with wild and boyish ardour loved; 
Those who believed they never could he 
free. 

Except when fighting for their liberty ; 

Who by their very olamoiu: and complaint 
Invite coercion or enforce restraint : 

Ho thought a tiust so great, so good a cause. 
Was only to be kept by guarding laws ; 

For public blessings firmly to secure, 

We must a lessening of the good endure. 

The public waters are to none denied, 

All drink tlio stream, but only few niustguido ; 
There must be reservoirs to hold supply, 
And channels iorni’d to send the blessing by ; 
The public good must be n private cate. 
None all they would may bavc, but ail ashnre: 
So we must freedom irith restraint enjoy. 
What crowds possess they will, imclieok’d, 
destroy ; 

And hence, that freedom may to all be dealt. 
Guards must be fix’d, and aofety must be felt. 
So thought our squire, nor wish’d the guards 
t’ appear 

So strong, that safety might bo bought too 
I doar ; 

The constitution was the ark that he 
Join'd to support with zeal and sanctity, 
Nor would expose it, as Ih’ accursed son 
His father’s weakness, to be gazed upon. 

I for that freedom make, said he, my pray er, 
That suits with all, like atmospheric air ; 
That is to mortal man by heaven assign’d, 
Who cannot bear a pure and perfect kind ; 
The lighter gas, that, taken in tlie frame, 
The spirit heats and sets the blood in flame. 
Such is the freedom which when men approve. 
They know not what a dangerous thing they 
love. 

George chose the company of men of sense, 
But could with wit in moderate share dis- 
pense ; 

He wish’d in social ease his friends to meet, 
When stiU he thought the female accent 
sweet ; 

Well from tlie ancient, better from theyoimg, 
He loved the lispings of the mclbec tongue. 
Ho ate and ihank, as much as men who 
think 

Of lito’s best pleasures^ o^ht to gat or drink ; 
Men purely temperate might have takein Jess, 

: But still be lov^ indidgence, not excess ; 
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Nor ^TOald alono ib? grants Of fortuno taste, 
But shared the wealth he judged it crime to 
waste, 

And thus obtain’d the sure reward of cate ; 
Bor none can spend like him who learns to 
space. 

Time, thought, and trouble made the man 
appear — 

By nature shrewd — sarcastic and severe ; 

Stiil he was one whom those who fully knew 
Esteem’d and trusted, one correct and true; 
All on his word with surety might depend, 
Kind as a man, and faithful as a friend : 

But him the many know not, knew not cause 
In their new squire for censure or applause; 
Ask them, ' Who dwelt within that lofty 
wall ? ’ 

And they would say, ‘ the gentleman was tall ; 
Look’d old when folloiv’d, but alert when met, 
And had soma vigour in his movements yet; 
He stoops, but not as one indrm ; and wears 
Bress that becomes his station and his years.’ 
Such was the man who from the world 
return’d, 

Not friend not foe ; he prized it not, not 
spum’d ; 

But came and sat him In bis village down, 
Safe from its smile, and careless of its frown : 
He, fairly looking into life’s account, 

Saw frowns and favours were of like amount ; 
And viewing all — ^bis perils, prospects, purse, 
He said, ‘ Content! ’tis well it is no worse.’ 
Through ways more rough had fortune 
BicBSKOled, 

The world he traversed was the boob ho read ; 
Hence clashing notions and opinions strange 
Lodged in ids mind ; ail Hahlo to ohango. 

By nature generous, open, daring, free. 
The vice he hated was hypocrisy ; 

Beligioos notions, in her latter years. 

Bis mother gave, admonish’d by her fears ; 
To these he add^, as he chancM to read 
A pious work or leam a chrisrien oreed : 

He heard the preaober by the highway side, 
Theoburch’s teacher, and themeeUng’s guide; 
And miring sdl their matters in hla brain, 
Distill’d a sometidng be could ill explain ; 
But s^ll it served him for his daily use, 

And kept Us lively passions from abuse : 
Pbr he believed, and held in reverence hteh, 
iPhc* truib so dear to mant-‘Aot all shall die.’ 
!Che minor potlaons of Us creed hung loose, 
Vgi to sbs^ and an whole produce ; 


This love effected and a favourite maid. 

With clearer views. Us honest flame repaid ; 
Hers was the thought correct, the hope 
sublime, 

She shaped his creed, and did the work of time, 
He spake of freedom oe a nation’s cause. 
And loved, like Qeorge, our liberty and laws ; 
But had more youthful ardour to be free. 
And stronger fears for injured liberty : 

With him, on various questions that arose. 
The monarch’s servants were the people’s 
foes ; 

And though he fought with all a Briton’s zeal, 
He felt for France as Freedom’s children feel; 
Went far with her in what she thoughtieform. 
And bail’d the revolutionary storm ; 

Yet would not here, whore there was least to 
win. 

And most to lose, the doubtful work begin ; 
But look’d on change with some religious fear. 
And cried, with filial dread, ‘ Ah I come not 
hero.’ 

His friends he did not as the thoughtful 
choose ; 

Long to deliberate was, he judged, to Iqso i 
Frankly he join’d the free, nor siiSer’d prido 
Or doubt to part them, whom their fate allied ; 

' Men with such minds at oncoeacb other aid, 

‘ Frankness,’ they cry, * with frankness is 
repaid ; 

If honest, why suspeol? if poor, of what 
afraid ? 

Wealth’s timid votaries may with caution 
move. 

Be it our wisdom to confide end lovo.’ 

So pleasures came, (not purchased first or 
plann’d,) 

Bui ibe chance plessures that the poor com,’ 
mend ; 

They came but sddom, they remain’d not 
long, 

Noi gave him time to question ‘ are they 
wrong ? * 

These be enjoy’d, and left to after time 
To judge the folly or decide the crime ; 

Sure had he been, he had perhaps been pure 
From this leptoaoh— but Hichatd was not 
sure— 

Yet from the sordid vice, the mean, the base, 
Ha stood aloof— death frown’d not like 


uiagi'Hce, 

With handsome figure, and with manly air, 
Ho pleased the sex, who aU to him were fair ; 
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With filial lovo hp look’d on forms decay’d, 
And admiration’s debt to beauty paid j 
On sea or land, wherever Blcbard went, 

He felt alfection, and ho found content ; 
There was in him a strong presiding hope 
In fortune’s tempests, and it bore him up : 
But when that mystic vino his mansion graced. 
When numerous branches round his board 
wore placed, 

When sighs of apprehensive love were heard 
Then fiist the spirit of the hero fear’d ; 

Then he refiected on the father’s part, 

And all an husband’s sorrow touch’d hisheart; 
Then thought he, ‘ Who will their assistance 
lend? 

And be the children’s guide, the parent’s 
friend ? 

Who shall their guardian, their proteetor be? 
I have a brother — ^IVeli i — and so has lie.’ 
And now they met ; a message — ^kind, ’tis 
true. 

But verbal only — ask’d an interview ; 

And many a mile, perplex’d by doubt and 
fcai, 

Had Richard past, unwilling to appear— 

‘ How shall I now my unknown way explore, 
He proud and rich— I very proud and poor ? 
Perhaps my friend a dubious speech mistook, 
And George may meet me with a stranger’s 
look ; 

Then to my home when I return again, 

How shall I boar this business to explain, 
And tell of hopes raised high, and feelings 
hurt, in vain ? 

‘ How stands the case ? My brother’s friend 
and mine 

Met at on inn, and sat them down to dine ; 
When having settled all their own affairs. 
And kindly canvass’d such as were not theirs, 
Just as my friend was going to retire, 
“Stayl — ^you will see the brother of our 
squire,” 

Said his companion ; " he his friend, and tell 
The captEuu that his brother loves him well. 


And when he has no belter thing in view, 
W’lll be rejoiced to see him — Now, adieu 1 ” 
‘Well ! hero I am ; and, Brother, take you 
heed, 

I am not come to Hatter you and feed ; 

You shall no soother, fawner, hearer find, 

I will not brush your coat, nor smooth your 
mind ; 

I will not hear your tales the whole day long. 
Nor swear you’re right if Ibelievo you wrong; 
Nor be a witness of the tacts you state, 

Nor as my own adopt your love or hate : 

I will not earn my dinner when I dine. 

By taking all your sentiments for mine ; 

Nor watch the guiding motions of your eye. 
Before I venture question or reply ; 

Nor when you speak affect an awe piofound, 
Sinking my voice, as if I fear’d the sound ; 
Nor to your looks obediently attend. 

The poor, the bumble, the dependant' friend ; 
Yet son of that dear mother could I meet — 
But lo 1 the mansion — ’tia a fine old seat I ' 
The Brothers met, with both too much at 
heart 

To he observant of each other’s part j 
‘ Brother, I’m glad,’ was all that George could 
say. 

Then stretch’d liia bond, and turn’d his bead 
away ; 

For he in tender tears had no delight, 

But scorn’d the thought, and ridiculed the 
sight ; 

Yet now with pleasure, though with some 
surprise, 

He felt his heart o’erfiowing at bis eyes. 
Richard, mean time, made some attempts 
to speak, 

Strong in bis purpose, in his trial weak ; 

We cannot nature by our wishes rule. 

Nor at our will her warm emotions cool ( — 
At length affection, like a risen tide, 

Stood slill, and then seem’d slowly to subside ; 
Bach on the other’s looks bad power to dwell. 
And Brother Brother greeted passing well. 
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BOOK n. THE BROTHERS 


Further Account of the Meeting — Of the Men 
—The Mother— The Unete— The private 
Tutor— The second Husband— Dinner Con- 
versation — School of the Hector and Squire 
— The Master. 


At length the Brothers met, no longer tried 
By those strong feelings that in time subside ; 
Not fluent yet their language but the eye 
And action spoke both question and reply ; 
TUI the heart rested, and could calmly feel, 
Till the shook compass felt the settling steel ; 
Till playful smiles on graver converse broke. 
And cither speaker less abruptly spoke : 

Still VOS there ofUimes silence, silence blest, 
Expressive, thoughtful — their emotions’ rest; 
Fausesthatcamenotfrom awantof thought. 
But vrant of ease, by wearied passion sought ; 
For souls, when burned by such powerful 
force. 

Best, and retrace the pleasure of the couise. 
They differ’d much i yet might observers 
trace 

Likeness of features both in mind and face; 
Bride they possess’d, that neither strove to 
hide. 

But not offensive, not obtrusive pride : 
Tinlike had been their life, unlike the fruits, 
Of different tempers, studies, and pursuits ; 
Nay, in such varying scenes the men had 
moved, 

’Twas passing strange that aught alike they 
loved ; 

But ail distinction now was thrown apart. 
While these strong feelings ruled in either 
heart. 

As various colours in a painted ball. 

While it bos rest, ate seen distinctly all ; 
TiU, whirl’d around by some exterior force, 
Th^ all are blended in the rapid course t 
So in repose, and not by passion sway’d, 
We saw tile difference by thtir habits mqde; 
But, tried by strong emotions, they became 
FDPd with one love, and were in heart the 
Same; 

Joy to the face its own expression sent, 

And gave a Ukeness in the looks It lent. 

Ail now was sober certainty ; the joy 
no s^itg passions swell hU they dc> 
sttoyi 


For they, like wine, our pleasures raise so high, 
That they subdue out strength, and then Ihey 
die. 

George in his brother felt a growing pride. 

Be wonder’d who thatfertUemind supplied— 
‘Where could the wanderer gather on his 
road 

Knowledge so various ? how the mind this 
food P 

No college train’d him, giiideless through his 
life. 

Without a friend — ^not ao I he has a wife. 

Ah I had I married, I might now have seen 

My No ! it never, never could have been : 

That long enchantment, that petnieious 
state ! — 

True, J recover’d, but alas t too late — 

And here is BichaTd,poor indeed — but— nay ! 
This isself-tarment—fooli^h thoughts, away!’ 

Ease leads to habit, as success to case. 

He lives by rule who lives himself to please; 
For change is trouble, and a man of wealth 
Consults his quiot ns he guards bis health ; 
AndbabitnowonOeorgebad sovereign power. 
His actions all had their accustom’d hour i 
At the fix’d time ha slept, he walk’d, bo read. 
Or sought his grounds, his gruel, and his bed ; 
For every season he with caution dress’d. 
And morn and eve had the appropriate vest ; 
He talk’d of early mists, and night’s cold 
air. 

And in one spot was fix’d his ivorship’s chair. 

But not a custom yet on Biebard’s mind 
Had force, or him to certain modes confined ; 
To him no Joy such frequent visits paid, 
That habit by its beaten track was made : 
Ho was not ono who at bis ease could say, 

‘ We’ll live to-morrow os we lived to-day ; ’ 
But he and his wore os the ravens fed, 

As the day caqpi it brought the daily bread. 
George, born to fortune, though of moder- 
ate kind. 

Was not in haste his rood through life to find i 
His father early lost, his mother tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and— sigh’d, 
Whsn, for her widow’d hsnd, an amorous 
youth applied : 

She stUI was young, and felt that she could 
share 

A lover’s pas^on, and on husband’s cate ; 
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Yet post twelve joois before hot eon was told, 
To his suipriso, ‘ your father you behold.’ 
But be beheld not with his motlior’s eyo 
The new relation, and would not comply ; 
But all obedience, all connexion spurn’d. 
And fled their home, where ho no more 
retan’d. 

His father’s brother was a man whoso mind 
Was to his business and his bonk confined ; 
His guardian care the captious nephew sought. 
And was received, caress’d, ^vised, and 
taught. 

' That Hish beggar, whom your mother 
took. 

Does you this good, he sends you to your book; 
Yet love not books, beyond their proper worth. 
But when they fit you lor the world, go forth: 
They are like beauties, and may blessings 
prove. 

When we with caution study them, or love; 
But when to either we our souls devote, 

Wo grow unfitted for that world, and dote’ 
George to a scliool of higher class wos sent, 
But he was ever grieving that he went ; 

A still, retiring, musing, dreaming boy, 

He relish’d not their sudden bursts of joy ; 
Nor the tumultuous pleasures of a rude, 

A noisy, careless, fearless multitude : 

He had bis own delights, as one who flies 
From every pleasure that a crowd supplies: 
Thricehe return’d, but then was weary grown. 
And was indulged with studies of bis own. 

Still could the rector and his friend relate 
The small adventures of that distant date ; 
And Sidiard listen’d os they spake of time 
Fast in that world of misery and crime. 

Freed from his scliool, a priest of gentle kind 
The uncle found to guide &e nephew’s mind ; 
Pleased with his teacher, George so long 
repiain’d. 

The mind was weaken’d by the store it gain’d. 

Hlsguardion uncle, then on foreign gioimd, 
No time to think of his improvementn found ; 
Nor hod the nephew, now to manhood grown, 
Talents or taste for trade or coituneroe shown, 
But shunn’d a world of which he little knew, 
|!lor of that little did ho like the view. 

His mother chose, nor I the choice upbraid, 
An Irish soldier of an house decay’d. 

And passing poor, but precious In her eyes 
As she in bis; they both obtain’d a prize. 
To do the oaptain justice, she might share 
What of her jointure his affairs could spate : 


Irish he was in his profusion — true. 

But he was Irish in affection too ; 

And though he spent her wealth and mode 
her grieve. 

He always said ‘ my dear,’ and ‘ with your 
leave.’ 

Him she survived : she saw bis boy possess’d 
Of manly spirit, and then sank to rest. 

Her sons thus left, some legal cause required 
That they should meet, but neither this 
desired : 

George, a roduse, with mind engaged, was one 
Who did no business, with whom none was 
done ; 

Whose heart, engross’d by its peculiar care. 
Shared no one’s counsel — ^no one his might 
share. 

Hicbard, a boy, a lively boy, was told 
Of bis half-brother, haughty, stern, and cold ; 
And bis boy folly, or bis manly pride. 

Made him on measures cool and harsh dsdde : 
So, when they met, a distant cold salute 
Was of a long-expected day the fruit ; 

The rest by proxies managed, eai^ with- 
drew, 

Vex’d by tbo business and the brother too ; 
But now they mot when time bad calm’d tbo 
mind. 

Both widi’d for kindness, and it made them 
kind i 

George had no wife or child, and was disposed 
To love the man on whom his hope reposed t 
Bicbard bad both : andthosesowellbelored. 
Husband and father were to kindness moved ; 
And thus th’ afiecUons check’d, subdued, 
restr^’d. 

Hose in their force, and in tbeirfubiess rmgn’d . 

The bell now bids to dine; the friendly 
priest. 

Social and shrewd, the day’s delightincreased ; 
Brief and abrupt their speeches while tbqy 
dined. 

Nor were their themes of intellectual kind ; 
Nor, dinner past, did tliey to Ihcso advance, 
But left the subjects they discuss’d to chance, 

Hichard, whose boyhood in the place was 
spent, 

Profound attention to the speakers lent, 
Who spake of men; and, osheheaidaname, 
Actors and actions to bis memory came t 
Then, too, the scenes he could distinctly trace; 
Here he had fought, and there had gain’d 
a race ; 
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In thal chutoli-'vralk ho had affrighted been, 
In that old tower he hod a something seen ; 
Whet time, dismiss’d from school, ha upward 
east 

A fearful look, and trembled ns he post. 

Ifo private tutor Kichard’s parents sought, 
Madekeon by hardship, and by troubio taught; 
They might have sent him — some tbo counsel 
gave — 

Seven gloomy winters of the North to brave. 
Whore a few pounds would pay for board and 
bed, 

While thepoor frozen boy was taught and fed; 
When, say hellves, fair, freckled, lank and lean, 
Tlie lad returnsshrewd, subtle, close and keen; 
With all the northern virtues, and the rules 
Taught to the thrifty in these thriving schools; 
Tberehad he gone, and borne this trying xiarl. 
But Blchord’s mother hod a mother’s heart. 
Now squire and rector wore return’d to 
school. 

And spoke of him who there had sovereign 
rule: 

He was, it seem’d, a tyrant of the sort 
Who make thecriesof tortured boys hissport; 
0ne of a race, if not extinguish’d, tamed, 
The flagger now is of the act ashamed ; 

But this great mind all mercy’s calls with- 
stood. 

This Holofemes was a man of blood. 

’ Students,’ he said, ' like horses on theroad, 
Must well be lash’d before they take the load ; 
Tliey may be wining lor a time to run. 

But you must Whip them erethework be done; 
To ^ a hoy, that, it he will improve, 
]ffi«ttieDdswlUpraisehim,andhlspBrentslovo, 


Is doing nothing — ^lie has not a doubt 
But they will love him, nay, applaud, with- 
out: 

hot no fond sire a boy’s ambition trust, 

To make him study, let him see he must.’ 

Such his opinion ; and to prove it true, 
At least sincere, it was his practice loo ; 
Pluto tliey call’d bun, and they named him 
well, 

’Twas not an heaven whore he was pleased 
to dwoll : 

From him a smile was like the Greenland sun, 
Surprising, nay portentous, when it shone ; 
Or like the lightning, for the sudden flash 
Prepared the children for the thunder’s crash. 

0 1 had Narcissa, wlieu she fondly kiss’d 
The weeping boy whom she to school dis- 
miss’d, 

Had she behold him shrinking from the arm 
Uplifted high to do the greater harm. 

Then seen her darling stript, and that puro 
white. 

And — 0 I her soul had fainted at the sight; 
And with those looks that love could not 
withstand, 

She would have cried, ' Barbarian, hold tliy 
hand I ’ 

In vain ! no grief to this stern soul could 
speak. 

No iron-tear roil down this Pluto’s cheek. 

Thus far they went, half earnest, halt in 
jest, 

Then turn’d to Ihomes of deeper interest ; 
While Richard’s mind, that for awhile had 
stray’d, 

Call’d homeits powers, and duo alien Uon paid. 


BOOK HI. BOYS AT SCHOOL 


The SchDol-Boys— The Boy-Tyrant 

;^ir Hector Blane-.%lchool-Boy8 in after 
Lite how Changed — how the same — The 
patooftized Boy, hiS Life and Deatlj— He- 
flcetions-Stoey of Hony Bland. 

Wn name the isorM a aehtiol, for day by 

dfty 

something learn, till v» are call'd away ; 
S^UMi wo name a world, >— for vice and 

and Wtshttott, thew begin to reign} 


And much, in fact, this lesser world can 
show 

Of grief and crime that in the greater grow. 

' You sew,’ said George, ‘ in that still-bnted 
school, 

How the meek suffer, how the haughty 'rule ; 

There soft, ingenuous, gentle minds endure 

His that ease, Hmo, and friendship fail to 
Cure: 

There the best hearts, and those, who shrink 
from sin, 

Find some seducing imp to draw them In ; 
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Who lakes infernal pleasure to imparl 
The strangest poison to the purest heart. 
Call to your mind this scone— Yon boy 
behold ; 

How hot the vengeance of a heart so cold ! 
See bow he beats, whom ho had just reviled 
And made rebellious— that implormg child : 
How fierce Ins eye, how merciless his blows. 
And bow his anger on his insult glows ; 

You saw this Hector and his patient slave, 
Th’ insulting speech, the cruel blows he gave. 
‘ Mix’d with mankmd, his interest in Ins 
sight, 

We found this Nimrod civil and polite ; 
There was no triumph in his manner seen. 
He was so humble you might think him mean : 
Those angry passions slept till ho attain’d 
His purposed wealth, and waked when that 
was gain’d ; 

He then lesumcd the notivo wrath and pride, 
The more indulged, as longei' laid aside ; 
Wife, children, servants, all obedience pay, 
The staves at school no greater slaves than 
they. 

No more dependant, ho resumes the rein. 
And shows the soltool-boy turbulence again. 

‘ Wore I a poet, I would say, he brings 
To recollection some impetuous springs ; 
See! one that issues from its humble source, 
To gain new powers, and lun its noisy course j 
Frothy and fierce among tbo rocks it goes. 
And threatens all that bound it or oppose : 
Till wider grown, and finding largo increase, 
Though bounded still, it moves along in peace; 
And as its waters to the ocean glide, 

They beat a busy people on ih tide ; 

But there arrived, and from its channel free, 
Those swelling waters meet the mighty sea; 
With threat’ning force the new-form’d billows 
swell, 

And now afhight the crowd they bore so welL’ 

' Yet,' sold the rector, ‘ all these early signs 
Of vice ore lost, and vice itself declines ; 
Religion counsels, troubles, sorrows rise, 

And the vile spirit in the conflict dies. 

' Sir Hector Blnne, the champion Of the 
school. 

Was very blockhead, but ivas form’d for rulo ! 
Learn he could not ; ho said bo could not 
learn. 

But be profess’d it gavo him no concern : 
Books were his horror, dinner his ddight, 
And bis amusement to shake bands and fight ; 


Argue he could not, but In cose of doubt, 

Or disputation, fairly box’d it out: 

This was his logic, and his arm so strong, 

His cause prevail’d, and ho was never wrong ; 
But BO obtuse— you must have seen his look, 
Desponding, angry, puazled o’er his book. 

• Can you not see him on the mom that 

proved 

His skill in figures ? Pluto’s self was moved — 
“ Come, six times flwe ? ” th’ impatient 
teacher cued ; 

In vain, the pupil shut his eyes, and sigh’d. 
“ Try, SIX times count your fingers ; how ho 
stands 1 — 

Your fingers, idiot! " — “ What, of both my 
hands ? ” 

‘Witli ports like these his father felt as- 
sured. 

In busy times, a ship might be proom’ed ; 
He too was pleased to bo so early freed. 

He now could fight, and he in time mightroad. 
So he has fought, and in his country’s cause 
Has gain’d him glory, and our hearts’ 
applause. 

No more the blustering boy a school defies, 
We see the hero from the tyrant rise, 

And in the captain’s worth the student’s 
dulnesB dies.’ 

• Bo all allow’d ; ’ replied thosquire, ‘ I give 
Praise to his actions ; may their glory live ! 
Nay, I will hear him in his riper age 
Pigbt his good ship, and with &e foe engage ; 
Nor will I quit him when the cowards fly, 
Although, like them, I dread bis energy, 

‘ But still, my friend, that ancient spirit 
reigns, 

His powers support the credit of his braioS) 
Insisting ever that be must be right, 

And for his reasons still prepared to fight. 
Let him a judge of England’s prowess be. 
And oil her fioating terrors on the sea ; 

But this contents not, this is not denied, 

Ho claims a light on all things to decide ; 

A kind of patent-wisdom, and he cries, 

" ’Tis so ! ” and bold the hero that denies. 
Thus the boy-spirit still the bosom roles, 

And the world’s niaxims were at first the 
Bobool's.’ 

• Ho doubt,’ sMd Jacques, ‘ there are in 

minds Uie seeds 

Of good and ill, the virtues and the weeds ; 
But is It not of study the intent 
This growth Of evil nature to prevent ? 
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To check the progress of each idle shoot 
That might retard the ripening of the fruit? 
Our purpose certain I and we much effect, 
VVosomcthing cure, and something rvecoriect; 
But do your utmost, when the man you sec, 
You find him what you saw the boy would be. 
Disguised a htlla ; but we still behold 
What pleased and what offended us of old. 
Years from the mind no native stain remove, 
But lay the varnish of the world above. 

Btill, when he can, he loves to atop aside 
And be the boy, without a check or guide; 
In the old wanderings be with pleasure strays, 
And reossumos the bliss of earlier days. 

' I left at school the boy ivith pensive look. 
Whom some great patron order’d 1 o his book. 
Who from his momer’s cot reluctant came. 
And gave my lord, for this compassion, fame ; 
Who, told of all his patron’s merit, sigh’d, 

I know not why, in sorrow or ih pride ; 

And would, with vex’d and troubled spirit, 
cry, 

“ I am not happy ; let your envy die,” 

Him left I with you ; who, perhaps, can tell 
If fortune Mess’d him, or what fate befell : 

I yet remember bow the idlers ran 
To sea the carriage of tho godlike man. 
When pride restrmn’d me; yet I thought the 
deed 

Was noble, too, — and how did it succeed ? ’ 
OToc^ues answer’d not till he hod backward 
east 

Hie view, and dwelt upon the evil past ; 
Then, as he sigh’d, be smiled;— from folly rise 
Snob smiles, and misery will create such sighs. 
And Richard new from his abstraction broke, 
Listening attenUve as the rector spoke. 


‘ This noble lord was one disposed to tty ! 
And woigb the worth of each new luxury ; 
Now, at a certain time, in pleesant mood. 
He tried the luxury ol doing good ; 

For this he chose a widow's handsome boy, 
Whom he would dtsfe improve, and then 
employ. 

The boy was gentle, modeet^ civil, kind, 

But not tor bustling tbrounb the world 
ddsign’d ; 

Reserved in manner, with, a Rttle gloom, 
Apt to retire, but never to assume ; 
FosssSe’d ot ^cte ihab he could nolsubdue, 
Althaegti ha kept bis odgin In view. 


Him sent roy lord to school, and this became 
A theme tor praiso, and gave his lordship 
fame; 

But when the boy was told how great his debt, 
He proudly ask’d, “ is it contracted yet ? ” 

‘ With care ho studied, and with some 
success ; 

His patience great, but liis aciiuiremonls less: 
Yet when be heard that CUarlce would not 
excel, 

Ills lordahipanswet’d, with asmile, “’liswcll; 
Let liim proceed, and do the best he can, 

I want no pedant, but a useful man.” 

‘The speech woe heard, and praise was 
amply dealt, 

His lordehip felt it, and he said bo felt — 

“ It is delightful,” be observed, “ to raise 
And foster merit, — it is more than praise.” 

‘ Five years at school th’ industrious boy 
had post, 

“ And what,” was whisper’d, “ will be done 
at last ? ” 

My lord was troubled, tor ho did not mean 
To have bis bounty watch’d and cveisoon ; 
Bounty that sleeiis when men applaud no 
mote. 

The generous act that waked their praise 
before ; 

The deed was pleasant while tho praise was 
new, 

But none tlie progress would with wonder 
view! 

It waa a debt contracted ; ho who pays 
A debt is just, but must not look for praise: 

I The deed that once bad fame must still 
I proceed, 

I Though fame no moro proclaims “ bow greet 
the deed 1 " 

The boy is taken from bis mother’s side. 
And be who took him must be now his guide. 
But this, aiaa ! instead of bringing fame, 

A tax, a trouble, to my lord becu^. 

Tho boy is dull, you say, — ^wby thenby 
trade, 

By law, by physio, nothing can be made; 

It a small living — ^mine are both too large. 
And then the college is a cursed charge: 
The sea is open ; £ould he there display 
Signs of dislike, he osnnot run away.” 

' Now Charles, who acted no heroic part, 
And felt no seaman’s glory warm his heart. 
Refused the oRer— anger touch’d my lord.— 
*• He dxies not like it— Good, upon my word— 
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If I at college place him, ho will need 
Supplies foi ever, and will not succeed ; — 
Doubtless in me Mis duty to provide 
Not for his comfort only, but his pride — 

Let him to eea I ” — He heard the words again. 
With promise join’d — with threat’ning ; all 
in vain : 

Charles had his own pursuits ; for aid to these 
He had been thankful, and had tried to please; 
But urged again, as meekly as a saint, 

He humbly begg’d to stay at home, and 
paint. 

” Yes, pay some dauber, tliat this stubborn 
fool 

May grind his colours, and may boast his 
school,” 

* As both persisted, “ Choose, good air, 
your way,” 

The peer exclaim’d, “ I have no more to say. 
I seek your good, hut I have no command 
Upon your will, nor your desire withstand.” 

‘ Besolved and firm, yet dreading to offend, 
Charles pleaded gtniut with his noble friend: 
“ Genius I ” he cried, *' the name that triflera 
give 

To their strong wishes without pains to live; 
Genius I the plea of all who feel desire 
Of fame, yet grudge the labours that acquire ; 
But soy ’tis true ; how poor, how late the 
gain. 

And certain ruin if the hope be vain ! ” 
Then to the world appeal’d my lord, and cried, 
“ Whatever happens, I am justified.” 

Nay, it was trouble to his soul to find 
There was such hardness in the human mind : 
lie wash’d his hands before the world, and 
swore 

That he “ such minds would patronize no 
more.” 

‘ Now Charles bis bread by dally labours 
sought. 

And this his solace, " so Corregio wrought.” 
Alas, poor youth ! however great his name, 
And bumble thine, thy fortune was the same : 
Charles drew and painted, and some praise 
obtain’d 

iForcare and pains; but little more was gain’d; 
Fame was his hope, and becontempt display’d 
For approbation, when ’twas cooUy paid : 
His daily tasks he call’d a waste of mind, 
Vex’d at bis fate, and angry with mankind: 
” Thus have the blind to merit ever done, 
And Genius mourn’d for each neglected son.'* 


‘ Charles murmur’d thus, and angry and 
alone 

Half breathed the ourae, and half suppress’d 
the groan ; 

Then stilt more sullen grow, and still moie 
proud. 

Fame so refused he to himself allow’d. 
Crowds in contempt ho hold, and aU to him 
was crowd. 

‘ If aught on earth, the youth bis mother 
loved. 

And, at her death, to distantscenos removed. 
‘ Veais past away, and where he lived, and 
how. 

Was then unknown — indeed we know not 
now; 

But once at twilight walking up and down, 
In a poor alley of Uie mighty town. 

Where, in her narrow courts ond garrets, hide 
The grieving sons of genius, svant, and pride, 
I met him musing ; sadness I could trace. 
And conquer’d hope’s meek anguish,in his face. 
See him I muat : but I with ease address’d, 
And neither pity nor surprise express’d ; 

1 strove both grief and pleasure to restrain. 
But yet I saw that I was giving pain. 

He said, with quick’ning pace, as loth to bold 
A longer converse, that ” the day was cold, 
That he was well, that I bod scarcely light 
To aid my steps,” and bade me then good 
night 1 

‘ I saw him next where ho bad lately come, 
A silent pauper in a crowded room ; 

I beard his name, but he conceal’d bis face, 
To bis sad mind his misery was disgrace ; 
In vain I shove to combat bis disdain 

Of my compassion ” Sir, I pray refrain ; ” 

For I bad left my friends and stepp’d aside. 
Because I fear’d bis unrelenting pride. 

’ He then was sitting on a workhouse'hed, 
And on the naked boatds reclined Ids head, 
Around were children with incessant cry. 
And near was one, like him, about to die ; 
A broken obair’s deal bottom held the stohs 
That he required— he soon would flbed po 
more ; 

A yellow tea-pot, standing ah his 
Prom its half spout the cold bla4k tsa sop- 
plied. ' 

‘ Hjtber,. it seem'd, the fainting man yna 
brougbi, ’ 

Found wltboBt food, — it was no loogsr; 
sought: 
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For his employers knew not whom they paid, 
Jfor where to seek him whom they wish’d to 
aid i 

Here brought, somo kind attendant he 
address’d. 

And sought some trifles which he yet pos- 
sess’d ; 

Then named a lightiess closet, in a room 
Hired at small rale, a garrcl’s deepest gloom. 
They sought the region, and they biought 
him all 

That ho his own, his proper wealth could call : 
A bettor coat, less pieced ; some linen neat, 

N ot whole ; and papers many a valued sheet ; 
Designs and drawings ; these, at hk desire. 
Were placed before him at the chamber fire. 
And while th’ admiring people stood to gaze. 
He, one by one, committed to the blaze, j 
Smiling in spleen ; but one he held awhile. 
And gave it to the flames, and could not smile. 

‘ The sickening man — for such appear'd j 
(he lack — 

Just in his need, would not a debt contract; 
But left his poor apartment for the bed 
That earth might yield him, or some way- 
side shed ; 

Here bo was found, and to (his place convey’d. 
Where hemight rest,Bivd his lastdebt be paid : 
Fame was his wish, but ho so far from fame. 
That no one knew his kindred, or bis name. 
Or by what moans he lived, or from what 
place he came. 

' Poor Charles 1 unnoticed by thy titled 
fnend, 

Thy dayk bad calmly past, in peace thino end ; 
Leo by ttry patron’s vanity astray, 

Thy own misled thee in thy trackless way, 
Urging thee on by hope absurd and vidn. 
Where never peace or coniiott smiled t^aln ! 

‘ 6ncc morelaaw him,whenhi8spirlts fail'd. 
And my desire to aid him then prevail’d ; 
He show'd a softer feeling in his eye. 

And watch’d my looks, and own’d tho 
sympathy; 

’Twos tto\y the of wearied pride ; so long 
As he bad strength was bis rosentmontstrong, 
But in such place, with atraageis ell around. 
And they such stran^rS, te have something 
found 

Anied. to bis own heart, an, eorty friend, 
One^ one, who would on attend, 
To glya and toke a look ) at thlsbsloum^s 

eoil 1 


Oi^ link, however slender, ot the chain 
That hold him whore be could not long 
Tomain ; 

The one sole interest I— Ho, ho could not now 
Botam hU anger ; Nature Imew not how j 
And so there came a softness to his mind. 
And he forgave the us<ige of mankind. 

His cold long lingers now wore press’d to mine. 
And bis faint smilo ot kinder thoughts gave 
sign; 

His lips moved often as be tried to lend 
His words their sound, and sottly whisper’d 
“ friend I ” 

i Not without comfort in the thought express’d 
I By that calm look with which he sank to rest ’ 


‘ The man,’ said George, ‘ you see, through 
life retain’d 

Tho boy’s defects ; his virtues too remain’d. 

' But where are now those minds so light 
and gay. 

So forcod on study, so intent on play, 

Swept, by the world’s rude blasts, from hope's 
dear views away ? 

Some grieved for long neglect in earlier times. 
Some sod from frailties, some lamonting 
crimes ; 

Thinking, With sorrow, on tho season lent 
For noblo purpose, and in trifling spent; 
And now, at twt, whan they in earnest view 
The nothings done— whnt work lliey find to 
do I 

Where is that virtue that tho generous boy ^ 
Fell, and resolved that nothing should de- 
stroy? 

He who wifli noblo indignation glow’d 
When vieo had triumph? who his tear 
bestow’d 

On injured merit ? be who would possess 
Power, but to aid the children of distress I 
Who has such joy in generous actions shown, 
And so sincere, they might be call’d his own; 
Knight, hero, patriot, martyr! on whose 
tongue, 

And potent arm, a nation’s welfare hiihg ; 
Ho who to public misoty brought relief. 

And soothed the anguish of domestic grief. 

' Where now this virtue’s fwvour, spiHt, zeal? 
Who felt so warmly, has he ceased to tael ? 
The boy’s emotions of that noble kind, 

Ah I euth th’ experienced man has not 
Resign’d } 
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Or aro tliesp feelings varied ? has (ho knight, 
Virtue’s own chami>ion, now refused to light? 
Is the delivorop turn’d th’ oppressor now ? 
Has the reformer diopt the dangerous vow ? 
Or has the patriot’s bosom lost ils heat, 

And forced him, shivering, to a snug retreat? 
Is such the grievous iapse of human pride? 
Is such the victory of the worth untried ? 

‘ Here wili I pause, and then loviesv the 
shame 

Of Hairy Bland, to hear his parent’s name; 
That mild, that modest boy, whom svell we 
know, 

In him iong time the secret soirow grew ; 
He wept aione; then to his fiiend confess’d 
The grievous fears that bis pure mind op- 
press’d ; 

And thus, when terror o’er his shame obtain’d 
A painful conquest, he his cose explain’d : 
And first his favourite question’d— “ Willie, 
tell. 

Ho all the wicked people go to hell ? ” 

‘ Willie with caution onssver’d, “ Yes, they 
do. 

Or else repent ; but what is this to you ? " 
■' 0 1 yes, dear friend i ” he then his tele 
began — 

He fear’d his father was a svicked man, 

Hot hod repented of his naughty life ; 

The wife he had indeed was not a wife, 

Not as my motlier was ; the servants ciU 
Call her a name — I’ll whisper what they 
coil. 

Slie sasv mo weep, and ask’d, in high disdain, 
'Yf tears eouid bring my mother bock again ? 
This I could bear, but not when she pretends 
Such fond regard, and what I speak com- 
mends ; 

Talks of my learning, fawning wretch 1 and 
tries 

To make me love her, — love ! when I despise. 
Indeed I had it in my heart to say 
Words of reproach, before I came away ; 
And then my father’s look is not the same. 
He puts bis anger on to hide his shame. 

‘ With all tfteso feelings delicate and nice, 
This dread of infamy, this scorn of vice, 

He left Hie school, accepting, dough with 
pride. 

His father’s aid — but there would not reside ; 
He married then a lovely maid, approved 
Of every heart os worthy to be loved ; 


Mild .IS the morn m summer, firm as tiulii, 
And graced with wisdom in the bloom of 
youth, 

‘ How IS it, men, when they in judgment sit 
On the same fault, now censure, now acquit ? 
la it not thus, that here we view the sin. 
And there the powerful cause that drew us in ? 
’Tis not that men ace to the evil blind, 

But that a difierent object fills the mind. 

In judging others we can see too well 
Their grievous fail, but not how grieved they 
fell; 

Judging ourselves, we to out minds recall. 
Not how we fell, but how wo grieved to fall. 

‘ Or could this man, so vex’d in early time, 
By this strong feeling for his father’s crime. 
Who to the parent’s sin was baiely just. 
And mix’d with filial fear the man’s disgust ; 
Could he, without some strong delusion, quit 
The path of duty, and to shame submit ? 
Cast oft the virtue ho so highly prized, 

“ And be the very creature he despised ? " 

‘ A tenant’s wife, half forward, half afraid, 
Features, itseem’d, of powerful cast display’d, 
That bore doivn faith and duty ; common 
fame 

Speaks Of a contract that augments the shame. 

' There goes he, not unseen, so strong the 
will, 

And blind the wish, that heat him to the mill ; 
There he degraded aits, and strives to please 
The miller’s children, laughing at bis knees; ' 
And little Dorcas, now familiar grown. 

Talks of her rich papa, and of her own. 

He WOOS the mother’s now precarious smile 
By costly gifts, that tempers reconcile ; 
T^ile the rough husband, yielding to the pay 
That buys his absence, growling slallvs away. 
’Tis said th’ offending man vrill sometimes 
sigh, 

And say, “ My God, in what a dream am I ? 
I will awake ; ” but, as the day pioceeds, 
The weaken’d mind the day’s indulgeneO 
needs ; 

Hating himself at every step be takes. 

His mind approves the virtue he forsakes, 
And yet forsakesher. 0! bowshaipihe pain, 
Our vice, ourselves, our habits to disdain; 

To go whore never yet in peace we went. 

To feel our hearts can Weed, yet not rrient; 
To rigb, yet not recede j to grieve, yet not 
repent ! ’ 
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BOOK IV. ADVENTURES OF RICHARD 


Meeting of the Btotliers in tlia Slorning— 
Pictures, MusiCi Books— The Autumnal 
Walk— The Farm— The Flock— Eftecl of 
BetlTement upon the Mind — Binner — ■ 
Elchmd’a Adventure at Sea-^-GeorTO in- 
quitea into the Education of hie Brother — 
Bichard’a account of his Occupations in his 
early Lite ; his Pursuits, Aisoeiatioiia, Par- 
tialities, Alieotions, and Feolinga— His Love 
of Keedom— The Society he chose— The 
Friendships he engsged in— and the Hahita 
he contracted. 


Eight days had post ; the Brothers non 
could meet 

With ease, and take the customary seat. 
‘These,’ said the host, for he perceived 
nbeie stray’d 

His brother’s eye, and ivhat he now survey’d ; 
’ These ate the costly trifles that we buy, 
Urged by the strong demands of vanity, 

The thirst and hunger of a mind diseased, 
That must with purchased flattery be 


How, Eichard, now, I stalk around and look 
Upon tho dress and title of a book. 

Try half a page, mid then can taste no more, 
But the dull volume to its place restore ; 
Begin a second slowly to peruse, 

Then cast it by, and look about for news 
The news itself grows dull in long debates,— 
I skip, and see what the conclusion states ; 
And many a speech, with zeal and study made 
Gold and resisting spirits to persuade, 
la lost on mine; alone, we cease to feel 
What crowds admire, and wonder at their 
zeal. 

‘ But how the day ? Ko fairet will it he? 
Walk you ? Alas I ‘tls requisite for me — 
Naj’, let me not prescribe— my friends and 
guests are free.’ 


It was a fair and mild autiminal sky, 

And earth’s ripe treasures mot th’ admiring 
eye, 

As a rich beauty, when her bloom is lost, 
Appears with more magnifleenoe and ooslt 
The wet and heavy grass, whore feet had 
But yet, 'tis true, the things (hat you behold | stray’d, 

SetvB to amuse us as we’re getting old ! | Not yot erect, the wanderor’s way betray’d i 

These pictures, as I heard our artists say, i Showers of the night had swell’d thedeop’iiiiig 
Are genuine all, and I believe they m.%y ; j rill, 

They coat the genuine suras, and I should | The morning breeze had urged the quick’ning 
grieve i mill; 

If, being willing, I could not believe. Assembled rooks bail wing’d their sea-ward 

And there Is music ; when the ladies come, , flight, 

WlththMrkeen looks tbeyscTuUnlze the room] By tho same passage to return at night, 

To see what pleases, and I must expect ^ While proudly o’er them hung the steady kite, 
To yield them pleasure, or to find neglect : ' Then turn’d him back, and left the noisy 
For, os attractions from our person fly, | throng, 

Our purses, Elcbard, must the want supply j | Nor deign’d to know them as he sail’d along. 
Yet would It vox me could the trifleis know 1 Long yellow leaves, from oziera, strew’d 


That they can shut out oomfoit or bestow. 

‘ Butses this room! here, Eiobard, you will 
find 

Books for all paJates, food let every mind j 
Tins readers term the evor-uftw delight, 

And so it Is, it minds have appatfte i 
Mine once was craving j great my Joy, in- 
deed, 

BAd I possess’d such food when I eould feed ; 
Wljfen. at the esll of every new-born trish 
I ddtdcl bdVo keenly retitti’d evny dish— 


around. 

Choked the small stream, and hush'd the 
feeble sound ; 

While the dead foliage dropt from loftier trees 
Our squire beheld not witb his wonted ease. 
But to his own reflections made reply, 

And said aloud, ‘Yes I doubtless we musf 
die.* 

‘ We must ; ’ arid Eioburd, ‘ and we would 
not Uve 

To feel what dotage and deqay will give ; 
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But we yet (asto whalevev we behold, 

Tho mom is lovely, though the air is eold ; ! 
Thoro is delicious quiet in this scene, 

At once so rich, so varied, so serene ; 

Sounds too delight us, — each discordant lone 
Thus mingled please, that fail to please alone; 
This hollow wind, this rustling of the brook. 
The farm-yard noise, the woodman at yon 
oak — 

See, the axe falls 1 — now listen to the stroke ! 
That gun itself, that murders all this peace, 
Adds to the charm, because it soon must 
cease.* 

‘ No doubt,’ said Qeoige, ‘ the country has 
its charms 1 

My form behold I the model for all farms I 
Look at that land — you find not there a weed, 
We grub the roots, and suffer none to seed. 

' To land like this no botanist will come. 
To seek the precious ware be hides at home ; 
Pressing the leaves and flowers with efloit 
nice, 

As if they came from herbs in Paradise ; 

Let them their favourites with my neighbours 
see, 

They have no— what ?— no habitat with rte. 

’ Now see my flock, and hoar its glory 
none 

Have that vast body and that slender bone ; 
They are the village boast, the dealer’s theme, 
Fleece of such staple I flesh in such esteem ! ’ 

* Brother,’ said Bichard, ' do I hear aright ? 
Does the land truly give so much deiight ? ’ 
‘So says my bailiff: sometimes I have tried 
To catch the joy, but nature has denied ; 

It will not be — the mind has had a store 
Laid up lor life, and will admit no more : 
Worn out in trials, and about to die. 

In vain to these we for amusement fly ; 

We farm, we garden, we our poor employ, 
And much command, though little we enjoy ; 
Or, if ambitious, we employ our pen, 

AVe plant a desert, or we drain a fen ; 

And— here, behold mymedal ! — this will show 
AVhal men may merit when they nothing 
know.’ 

‘ Yet reason here,’ said Richard, ‘joins 
with pride : — ’ 

‘ 1 did not ask th’ alliance,’ George replied — 
‘I grant it true, such trifle may induce 
A dull, proud man to wake and be of use ; 
And there are purer pitosutes, that a mind 
Calm and uninjured may in viBas find ; 


But uhere th’ aflections have been deeply 
tried, 

AA'ith other food that mind must be supplied : 
’TU not m trees or medals to impart 
The pouerful medicine for on aching heart ; 
The agitation dies, but thero is still 
The backward spirit, the resisting will. 

Man takes his body to a country seat. 

But minds, dear Richard, have their own 
retreat ; 

Oft when the feet are pacing o’er the green 
The mind is gone uhore never grass was seen, 
And never thinks of hill, or vole, or plain. 
Till want of rest creates a sense of pain. 
That calls that « andering mind, and bring-, 
it homo again. 

No more of farms : but here I boast of minds 
That make a friend the richer when he finds ; 
Tho.se shall thou see; — but, Richard, be it 
known, 

AVho thinks to see must in his turn be 
shown :— 

But now farewell I to thee will I resign 
Woods, walks, and valleys! take them till 
we dine.’ 


The Bro there dined, and with that plenteous 
fare 

That seldom foils to dissipate our care, 

At least the lighter kind ; and oft prevails 
AVhen reason, duty, nay, when kindness fails. 
Yet food and wine, and ail that mortals bless. 
Lead them to think of peril and distress ; 
Cold, hunger, danger, solitude, and pain, 
That men in lile’s adventurous ways austain. 
' Thou hast soil'd far, dear brother,’ said 
the "squire — 

‘Permit me of these unknown lands t’ inquire, 
Lands never till’d, u here thou hast wondering 
been, 

And all the marvels thou bast heard and seen : 
Do tell me something of the miseries felt 
In climes where travellers freese, and where 
they melt ; 

And be not nice,— we know ’tie ait in men. 
Who travel far, to bold a steady pen i 
Some will, ’tis true, a bolder Ir^om takci 
And keep out wonder always wide awake) 

! We know Of those whose dangers fa* excepd 
Our frail belief, that trembles as we read : 
Such as In deserts bum, and thirsL and dfcb 
i Save a last gasp tbfit they recover oy j , ^ 
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Then, too, their ha^sard from a tyrant’s arms, 
A tiger’s fury, or a lady’s ohaitns ; 

Beside th’ accumulated evils buino 
From the bold outset to the safe return. 
These men abuse ; but thou hast fair prot ence 
To modest dealing, and to mild good souse; 
Then lot me hear thy struggles and escapes 
In ths far lands of crocodiles and apes : 

Say, hast thou. Bruce-like, knelt upon the bed 
Where the young Nile uplifishis branchy head? 
Or been partakor of th’ unhallow’d feast. 
Where heast-like man devours his fellow 
beast, 

And churn’d the bleeding life ? svhila each 
great dame 

And sovereign beauty bade adieu to shame ? 
Or did the storm, that thy -wreck’d pinnace 
bore, 

Impel thee gasping on some unknown shore; 
IVhore, when thy beard and nails were savage 
grow/], 

Some swarthy princess took thee for her own. 
Some danger-dreading Yatieo, who, kind, 
Sent thee away, and, prudent, staid behind ? 

‘ Come — I am ready wonders to receive, 
Prone to assent, and willing to believe.’ 

Bichard repU^ : ' It must be known, to you, 
That tales improbable may yet be true ; 
And yet it is a foolish thing to tell 
A tale that shall be judged improbable ; 
While some impossTbiUties appear 
So like the truth, that we assenting hear : 
Yet, with your leave, I venture to relate 
A cbance-aBair, and tact alone will state ; 
Tfaongb, I confess, it may suspicion breed, 
And you may cry, “ Improbable, indeed ! ” 


' When first I tried the sea, I took a trip, 
But duty none, in a relation’s ship ; 

Thus, vnangai^, X felt my spirits light, 
Kept cam at dUtimee, and put fear to flight ; 
0(t this same spirit in my fdends prevail’d, 
Buoyant in dangers, rising when assail’d ; 
When, as the gale at evening died away. 
And die it will witir the retiring day, 
Impa^ent then, and sick of Very ease. 

We loudly whistled tor the slumbering breeze, 

' * One eve it came ; and, frantic in my joy, 
trotn and danced, asidleesaboyi 
^ iu^lil>ligbts wem devni that we might 
Scam , 

A Ctlmatididg licm thaidtip astern; 


The stiffening gale bore up the growing wave, 
And wilder motion (o my madness gave : 

Oft have I since, when thoughtful and at rest 
Believed some maddening power my mind 
possess’d ; 

For, in an instant, as the stern sank low, 
(How moved I knew not — What can madness 
know ?) 

Chance that direction to my motion gdve, 
And plunged mo headlong in the roaring wave; 
Swift flow the parting ship, — the fainter light 
Withdrew,— or horror took them from my 
sight. 

‘ All was confused above, beneath, around ; 
All sounds of terror ; no distinguish’d sound 
Could reach mo, now on sweeping surges tost. 
And then between the rising hilloivs lost; 

An undefined sensation stopp’d my breath; 
Disorder’d views and thieat’ning signs of death 
Met in one moment, and a terror gave— 

I cannot paint it — to the moving grave. 

My thoughts were all clislressing, hurried, 
miv’d, 

On all things fixing, not a moment fix’d : 
Vague thoughts of instant danger brought 
their pain, 

Kew hopes of safety banish’d them again ; 
Then the swoln billow all lliese hopes 
destroy’d. 

And loft me sinking in the mighty void : 
Weaker I grow, ond grew the more dismay’d. 
Of aid all hopeless, yet in search of aid ; 
Struggling awhile upon the wave to keep, 
Then, languid, sinking in the yawning deep i 
So tost, so lost, BO sinking in despair, 

I pray’d in heart an indirected prayer, 

And then once more I gave my eyes to view 
The ship now lost, and bade the light adieu I 
From my chill’d frame th’ enfeebled spirit fled, 
Koso the tall billows round my deep'ning bed, 
Gold seized my heart, thought ceased, and 
I was dead. 

‘ Brother, I have not, — ^man has not the 
power 

To paint the horrfus of that life-long hour ; 
Hour I — ^but of time I knew not — when I 
. found 

Hope, youth, life, love, and all they pro- 
mised, drown'd-; . 

When all so indistinct, so undefined, 

Sb dark and dreadful, overcome the mind ; 
When such confusien on the spirit dwelt. 
That, feeling nfndh, it knew not what it felti 
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‘ Con I, my brolhec — ought I to torget 
Thut night of tcrroi ? No ! it threatens yet. 
Shall I days, months — nay, years, indeed, 
neglect, 

Who then could feel what moments must effect, 
Wore aught effected ? who, in that wild 
storm,. 

Found there was nothing I could well per- 
form ; 

For what to us are momenls, what are hours. 
If lost our judgment, and contused our 
powers ? 

‘ Oft in the times when passion strives to 
reign. 

When duty feebly holds the slacken’d chain. 
When reason slumbers, then remembrance 
draws 

This view of death, and folly makes a pause — 
The view o’ercomea the vice, the feat the 
frensy awes. 

' I know there wants not this to make it 
true. 

What danger bids be done, in safety do ; 
Yet such escapes may make our purpose stwo, 
Who slights such warning may be too secure.’ 

‘ But the escape I ’ — ‘ Wbate’er they judged 
might save 

Their sinking friend they cast upon the wave ; 
Something of these my heaven-directed arm 
Unconscious seized, and held os by a charm ; 
The crew astern beheld me as I srram, 

And I am saved — 0 I let me say I am.’ 


‘ Brother,’ said George, ' I hare neglected 
long 

To think of all thy perils : — ^it was wrong j 
But do forgive me ; lor I could not be 
tW of myself more negligent of thee. 

Now tell me, Richard, from the boyish years 
Of thy young mind, that now so rich appears, 
How was it stored ? ’trras told me, thou wert 
wild, 

A truant urchin, — a negleoted child. 

I heard of this escapo, and sat supine 
Amid the danger that exceeded thine ; 

Thou couldst but die — the waves eoiUd but 
infold 

Thy warm gay heart, and make that bosom 
cold— 

While I ^but no I Proceed, and give me 

truth; 

How past the years of thy unguided youth ? 


Thy father left thee to the core of cue 
Who could not leach, could ill support a son ; 
Vet time and trouble feeble minds have 
stay’d. 

And dt for long-neglected duties made : 

I see thee struggling in the world, as late 
W'itbin the waves, and with an equal fate, 
By Heaven preserved — but teU me, whence 
and how 

Thy gleaning came ? — a dexterous gleaner 
thou I ’ 

* Left by tliat father, who was known to 
few. 

And to that mother, who has not her due 
Of honest fame,’ said Rtchard, ‘ our retreat 
Was a small cottage, for our station meot. 
On Barford Downs : that mother, fond and 
poor. 

There taught some truths, and hade me seek 
for more, 

Such as our village-school and books a few 
Supplied ; but such 1 cared not to pursue ; 
I sought tho town, and to the ocean gave 
My mind and thoughts, as restless as the wave: 
Where crowds assembled, I was sure to run, 
Hear what was said, and mused on what was 
done; 

Attentive listening in the moving scene, 

And often wondering what the men oould 
mean. 

When ships at sea made signals of their need, 
I watch’d on shore the sailors, and their speed ; 
Mix’d in their act, nor rested till 1 knew 
Why they wore call’d, and what they were 
to do. 

‘ Whatever business in tho port was done, 
I, wdtbout call, was with the busy one ; 

Not daring question, but with open oar 
And greedy spirit, over bmt lo hear, 

‘ To me the mves of seamen loved to tell 
Wliat storms endanger’d men esteem’d so 
well; 

What wond’rous things in foreign parts they 
saw. 

Lands without boimds, and people without 
law. 

‘ No ships were wreck’d upon that fatal 
beaob. 

Blit I could give the luckless tale of each ; 
Eager I look’d, till I beheld a face 
Of one disposed to paint their dismal case ; 
Who gave the sod survivors’ doleful tale. 
From the first brushing of the mighty gale 
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Until they struck ; and, suffering in their fate, 

I long’d the more they shouldits horrors state; 
While some, the fond of pity, would enjoy 
The earnest sorrows of the feeling boy, 

I sought the men return’d from regions cold, 
The frozen straits, where icy mountains roll’d ; 
fioine I could win to tell me serious tales 
Of boats uplifted by enormous whales. 

Or, when harpoon'd, how swiftly through the 
sea 

The wounded monsters with the cordage floe ; 
Vet some uneasy thoughts assail’d me then. 
The monsters worr’d not with, nor wounded 
men : 

’J'he smaller fry we take, with scales and fhu>. 
Who gasp and die— this adds not to our sins ; 
Hut so much blood ! warm life, and frames so 
largo 

To strike, to murder— seem'd an hoary 
charge. 

‘ They told of days, where many goes to 
one — 

■Such days as outs ; and how a larger sun. 
Sod, but not flaming, roll’d, with mo tion slow, 
On the world’s edge, and never dropt below. 

* There wore fond girK, who took me to 
their side 

To tell the story how their lovers died ; 

They praised my tender heart, and bade me 
prove 

Jiath kind and constant when. 1 came to love. 
In fact, 1 lived for many an idle year 
In fond i)ut8uit of agitations dear ; 

For ever seeking, ever pleased to find, 

The food I loved, T thought not of its kind ; 
It ghvB alQiotion while it brought delight, 
And joy and anguiA could at once excite. 

One gusty day, how stormy and now atill, 
I stood apart upon the western hill, 

And saw a race at sea : a gun was board. 
And two contending boats In .sail appear’d : 
Equal awhile ; then one was left behind, 
And tor a moment had her chance resign’d, 
IVben, in that moment, up a sail they drew — 
Not used before— their rivals (o pursue. 
Strong was the gale! in hurry now there 
came 

' kfm from the town, their thoughts, their 
(ears the same; 

^nawnmentoo! affrighted maids and wives, 
W^dm^ly feeling for their sailors’ liyes. 

.• eontinusd ; in a glass iva saw 

and vni stood in. awe, 


When the last boat shot suddenly before, 
Then fill’d, and sank— and could bo seen no 
more I 

‘ Then were those piercing shrieks, that 
frantic flight, 

All hurried ! all in tumult and affright ! 

A gathering crowd from different streets drew 
near, 

All ask, all answer— none attend, none hear I 
' One boat is safe ; and see ! she backs her 
sail 

To save the sinking— Will her care avail ? 

‘ 0 ! how impatient on the sands wo tread, 
And the winds roaring, and the women led, 
As up and down they pace with frantic air, 
And scorn a comforter, and will despair ; 
They know not who in either boat is gone, 
But think the father, husband, lover, one. 

‘ And who is she apart ? She dares not come 
To join the crowd, yet cannot rest at home t 
With what strong interest looks she at the 
waves, 

Meeting and claslung o’er the seamen’s graves: 
"fis a poor girl betroth’d— a few hours more, 
And he will lie a corpse upon the shore. 
‘Strange, that a boy could love these scenes, 
and cry 

Li very pity — but that boy was I. 

With pain my mother would my tales receive, 
And say, " my Kichoid, do not learn to 
griovo.” 

Ono wretched hour had past before we knew 
IVliom they had saved 1 Alas 1 they were 
but two. 

An orphan’d lad and widow’d man— no mote ! 
And they unnoticed stood upon the shore, 
With scarce a friend to greet them — widows 
view’d 

This man and boy, and then their cries 
renew’d : — 

'Twas long before the signs of wo gave placo 
To joy og^n ; grief sat on every face, 

* Sure of my molber’s kindness, and the joy 
She felt In meeting her rebeUious boy, 

1 at my pleasure our new seat forsook, 

And, undirected, these excursions took : 

1 often rambled to the noisy quay, 

Strange sounds to hear, and business strange 
tome; 

Seamen and carmen, and I know not who,' 
Alewd, amphibious, rude, contentious crew— 
Confused as bees appear about their hive, 
Tet dll alett to keep their work alive. 
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‘ Here, unobserved as weed upon the wave) 
My whole attenUon to tlio scene I gave j 
I saw their tasks, their toil, their eate, liieir 
skill, 

Led by their own and by a master-wiil | 

And though contending, toiling, tugging on. 
The purposed business ot the day was done. 

‘ The open shops ol oraftsinen caught my 

eye, 

And there iny questions met the kind reply ; 

Men, when alone, will teach ; but, in a ciowd, 

The child is silent, or the man is proud ; 

Bui, by themselves, there is attention paid 
To a mild boy, so forward, yet_ afraid. 

‘ I made me interest at the inn’s fire-side, 
Amid the scenes to bolder boys denied ; 

Ifor I had patrons there, and I «as one, 

They judged, who noticed nothing that was 

done. 

“ A quiet lad 1 ” would my protector say ; 

“ To him, now, this is better than his play : 
Boys are as men j some active, shrewd, and 
keen. 

They look about if aught is to be seen ; 

And some, iiko lliehard here, have not a mind 
That takes a notice— but the lad is kind." 

‘ I loved in summer on the heath to walk. 

Add seek the ahepherd— shepherds love to 

talk : 

Ills superstition was of ranker kind, 

And he with tales ot wonder stored my mind ; 

‘ Wonders that ha in many a loneiy eve 
Hod seen, himself, and thocetore must believe. 
His boy,’ his Joe, he said, from duty ran, 

Took to the sea, and grew a tearless man : 

“ On yonder knoll— the aheop were iu the 
fold — 

Ilia spirit past me, shivoring-like and cold 1 
I felt a fluttering, but I knew not how, 

And heard him utter, like a wdiiaper, ‘ now !’ 
vSoon came a letter from a friend — to tell 
That he had follcn, and the time he fell.” 

‘ Even to the smugglers’ hut the rocks 
between, 

1 have, adventurous in my wandering, been i 

Poor, pious Martha served the lawless tiibe. 

And could their merits and their faults 
describe ; 

Addingher thoughts; ''Italk,my child, toyou. 
Who little think of what such wretches do." 
‘ I loved to walk where none hod walk’d 
before, 

About the locks that ran along the shore ; 
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Or far beyond the sight ot men to stray, 

And take my pleasure when I lost my 
way ; 

For then ’twas mine to trace the hilly heath, 
And all the mossy moor that lies beneath : 
Here had I favourite stations, where I stood 
And hoard the murmurs of the ocean-flood, 
Witli not a sound beside, except when flew 
Aloft the lapwing, or the gray curlew. 

Who with wild notes my fancied power defied. 
And mock’d the dreams of solitary pride. 

‘ I loved to stop at cveiy creek and bay 
Made by the river in its winding way, 

And call I o memory — not by marks they bore, 

I But by the thoughts that were created there. 

‘ Pleasant it was to view the sea-gulls strive 
Against the stonn, or in tho ocean dive. 

With eager scream, or when tliey dropping 
gave 

Their closing wings to sail upon the wave : 
Then as the winds and waters raged around. 
And breaking billows mix’d their deafening 
sound. 

They on the rolling deep securely hung, 

And calmly rode the restless waves among. 
Nor pleased it less around me to behold, 

Far up the beach, the yesty sea-foam roll’d ; 
Or from the shore upborn, to see on high, 
Its frothy flakes in wild confusion fly s 
Wliile the salt spray that clashing billows 
form. 

Gave to tlie taste a feeling of the storm. 

‘ Thus, with my favourite views, for many 
an hour 

Have I indulged tho dreams of princely 
power ; 

When tho mind, wearied by excursions bold, 
The fancy jaded, and the bosom cold. 

Or when those wants, that will on kings 
intrude. 

Or evening-fears, broke in on solitude ; 
When I no more my fancy could employ, 

I left in Itasto what I could not enjoy. 

And was my gentle mother’s welcome boy. 

' But now thy walk,— this soft autuntnal 
gloom 

Bids no delay— at night I will resume 
My subject, showing, not how I improved 
In my strange school, but What the tbhigs 
I loved, 

My first-born friendsliips, ties by forms 
uncheck’d. 

And all that bojfs acquire whom men negleot.' 
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And tbftt brings kindness— and what kindness 
brings 

I cannot tell you these were trying things. 

They wore os children, and they tell at length; 

The trial, doubtless, is beyond their strength 

Whom grace supports not j and will grace 
support 

The loo confiding, who their danger court ? 

Then they would marry, — but were now too 
late,— 

All could their lault in sport or malite state ; 

And though tire day was fix’d, and now drew 


I could perceive my daughter’s peace was 
gone; 

She could not bear the bold and laughing eye 
That gazed on her — ^reproach she could not 
fly; 

Her grief she would not show, her shame 
could not deny i 

For some with many virtues come to shame. 
And some that lose them all preserve their 
name. 

‘ “ Fix’d was the day ; but ere that day 
appear’d, 

A frightful rumour through the place was 
heard ; 

War, who had slept awhile, awaked once more. 
And gangs came ptessiog till they swept the 
shore: 

Our youth was seized and quickly sent away, 
Nor would the wretches for his marriage stay. 
But bore him oil, in barbarous triumph bore, 
And left us all out miseries to deplore : 

There were wives, maids, and mothers on the 
beach, 

And some sad story appertain’d to each; 
Host sad to Kuth — to neither could she go I 
But gat apart, and suffer’d matchless wo I 
Qntbevileshlp theyturn’d their earnest view, 
Ifot one last look allow’d, — not one adieu 1 
They saw the men on deck, but none <&■ 
tinotly knew. 

And there she staid, r^^ardless of each eye, 
Witlt but one hope, a fervent hope to die : 
Kor cared she now for kindness-^l brdield 
Her, who invited none, and none tepeU’d. ; 
For there ate griefs, my child, that SuQeiers 
, hide, 

And tisete areVlefii that mm display with 
.pride t 

But theph ai;a othor gidefs fhad, sd We fse], 
We cate not tt display tBem, nor conceal j 


Such were our sorrows on that fatal day, 
Mote than out lives the spoilers lore away ; 
Nor did we heed their insult— some distress 
No form or manner can make more or less. 
And this is of that kind — this misery of a 
press ! 

They say such things must ho — perhaps they 
must; 

But, sure, they need not fright us and disgust; 
They need not soul-loss crews of ruffians send 
At once the ties of humble love'to tend : 

A single day bad Thomas stay’d on shore. 

He might have wedded, and wo ask’d no 
mote ; 

And that stern man, who forced the lad away. 
Might have attended, and have graced the 
day ; 

His pride and honour might havebeen at rest, 
It is no stain to make a couple blest ! 

Blest I — ^no, alas ! it was to ease the heart 
Of one sore pang, and then to weep and parti 
But this ho wotdd not, — ^Snglish seamen fight 
For England’s gain and glory — it is right: 
But will that public spirit bo so strong, 
Fill’d, as it must bo, with their private wrong? 
Forbid it, honour I one in all the fleet 
Should hide in war, or from the too retreat ; 
But is it just, that he who so defends 
His country’s cause, should hide him from 
her friends ? 

Slue, it they must upon our children seize. 
They might prevent such injuries as these ; 
Might hours— nay, days —in many a case 
allow, 

And soften all the griefs we suffer now. 

Some laws, some orders might in part tedtosa 
The licensed insults of a British press. 

That keeps the honest and the brave in awe. 
Where might is right, and violence is law. 

‘ “ Be not alarm’d, my child ; there ’s none 
regard 

What you and I conceive ao cruel-hard : 
There is compassion, I believe ; but still 
One wants the power to help, and one tbewill. 
And so from war to war the wrongs romtdn. 
While Beason pleads, and Misery sighs in 
vain, 

’ " Thus my poor Euth was wretched and 
undone. 

Not bad an husband for her only son, 

Nor had he father ; hope she did awhito. 
And would not weep, although she could not 
smile; 
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Till nem was brought us that the youth was 
slain, • 

And then, I think, she never smiled again ; 
Or if she did, it was but to express 
A feeling far, indeed, from happiness ! 
Something that her bewilder’d mind con- 
eeived : 

When she inform’d us that she never grieved, 
But was right merry, then her head was wild, 
And grief had gain’d possession of my child ; 
Yet, though bewilder’d for a time, and prone 
To ramble much and speak aloud, alone ; 
Yet did she all that duty over ask’d, 

And more, hei' will self-go vorn’d and un task’d: 
Witli meekness bearing all reproach, all joy 
To her was lost ; she wept upon her boy. 
Wish’d for his death, in fear that he might live 
New sorrow to a burden’d heart to give. 

‘ “ Thera was a teacher, where my husband 
went — 

/Sent, as he told the people — what he meant 
You cannot understand, but — he was sent: 
This man from meeting came, and strove to 
win 

Her mind to peace by drawing oO the sin. 
Or what it was, that, working in her breast, 
Bobb’d it of comfort, confidence, and rest: 
no came and reason’d) and she seem’d to feel 
The pains ho took — her griefs began to heal ; 
She ever answer'd kindly when ho spoke. 
And always thank’d him for the pains he took; 
So, after three long years, and all the while 
Wrapt up in grief, she blest us with a smile. 
And spoke in comfort ; but she mix'd no more 
With younger persona, os she did before. 

‘ “ Still Buth wos pretty; in her person 
neat; 

So thought the teacher, when they chanced 
to meet : 

He was a weaver by his worldly trade. 

But powerful work in the assemblies made; 
Foozle came leagues to town to heat him 
sift 

The holy text, — ^he had the grace and gilt; 
Widows and maidens flock’d to hoar bis voice; 
Of either kind he might have had hiseboice,'— 
But he had chosen — we had seen how shy 
The girl was getting, my good man tmd I ; 
That when tiie weaver came, she kept with us, 
Where he his points and doctrines might 
discuss ; 

But in our bit of garden, Or the room 
We ball our parlour, there he must not come. 


Sho loved him not, and though she could 
attend 

To bis discourses, as her guide and friend. 
Yet now to these she gave a listless ear, 

As it a friend she nould no longer hoar ; 
This mightbe take forwoman’s art, and cried, 
‘Spouse of my heart, I must not be denied ! ’ — 
Fearless he spoke, and I had hope to see 
My girl a wife— but this was not to be. 

“Myhusband,tbinkingofhieworldly store. 
And not, frail man, enduring to be poor, 
Seeing his friend would for his child provide 
And hois, be grieved I o have the man denied ; 
For Buth, when press’d, rejected him, and 
grow 

To bet old sorrow, as if that were new. 

‘ Who shall support her ? ’ said her father, 
‘ how 

Can T, infiim and weak as I am now f 

And here a loving fool ’ this gave her pain, 

Severe, indeed, but she would not complain ; 
Nor w ould consent, although the weaver grew 
More fond, and would the frighten’d girl 
pursue. 

' “0 1 much she begg’d him to forbear, to 
stand 

Her soul’s kind friend, and not to ask her 
hand : 

She could not love him . — ' Love me 1 ' ho 
replied, • 

'The love you mean is love unsanctified, - 
An earthly, wicked, sensaa], sinful kind, 

A creature-love, the passion of the blind.’ 
He did not court her, he w ould have her know, 
For that poor love that will on beauty grow ; 
No I he would take her as the prophet took 
One of the harlots In the holy book ; 

And then be look’d so ugly and severe ! 

And yet so fond— slie could not bide her fear. 
’ ’’ This fondness grew her torment ; she 
would fly, 

In woman’s terror, if be came but nigh ; 
Nor could I wonder he should odious prove, 
So like a ghost that left a grave for love. 

‘ “ But still her father lent bis cruel aid 
To the man’s hope, and sho was more afraid ; 
He said, no more sho should his table share, 
But bo the parish or tlie teacher’s care. _ 

* Three days I give you : see that all be right 
On Monday-morning— this is Thursday* 
night— 

Fulfil my wishes, girl I or else forsake my 
sightl’ 
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* " I bee Uec now ; aiicl, she that was so 
mech, 

11 was a chance that she had powci lo speak, 
Now spoke in earnest — ‘ Fathei I I obey, 
And wiU remember the appointed day ! ’ 

‘ “ Then came the man : she talk’d with 
him apart. 

And, I believe, iaid open nil her heart ; 

But ail m Vciin —she said to me, in tears, 

* Mother ! tlial man is not what he appeals : 
He talks of heaven, and let liim, if be will. 
But he has earthly purpose to fulfil ; 

Upon my knees 1 begg’d him lo cesi!;n 
The hand he asks— he said, it shall be mine : 
What t did the holy men of , Scripture deign. 
To hear a woman nlien she said ‘ retrain 9 ’ 
Of whom they chose they took (hem wires, 
and these 

Made it their study and their wish lo please ; 
The women then were faithful and afraid. 

As Sarah Abraham, they their lords obey'd. 
And so she styled him ; ’tis in later days 
Of foolish lore that wo out women praise, 
Fall on the knee, and raise the suppli'Uil 
hand. 

And oourl the favour that wemight command. 

* “ 0! my dear mother, when this man has 
power, 

How will he treat me — first may beasts 
devout 1 

Or death in every form that I could prove, 
Kveept this selfish being’s hateful love,’ 

' *' Igently blamed her, forlknewhowhard 
It is to force affection and regard. 

' " Ah I my dear lad, I talk to you os one 
Who know too misery of an heart undone ; 
You know it not j but, dearest boy, when 
man. 

Do not an ill because you find you can : 
Where is the triumph f when such things 
men seek 

They only diLye to wlckfidness the weak. 

1 ” Weak was poor Kutb, and this good 
man so hard, 

Tliat to her weakness lie had no regard ; 
But wn had two days’ peace; he came, and 
then 

My daughter wlilsper’d, ' Would there were 
no mail 

Hone to admire or scorn us, hone lo rex 
I A sh»i^ Icuitthi^, food, halisiiitg sex; 

TsVp the. wow that wen profess, 
■thh kbdly for their happiness.’ ” 



‘ I’oor Ruth ! few hmoiiies in the tragic 
page 

Felt more than thee in thy coutraefed stage ; 
Fair, fond, and virtuous, they our pity move, 
Impell’d by duly, agonised by love ; 

But no klandane, who in dread has knell 
On the bare boa^s, has greater terrors fell. 
Nor been by waning passions more subdued 
Than thou, by this man’s grovelling wish 
pursued ; 

Doom’d to a parent’s judgment, all unjust, 
Doom’d the chance mercy of the iiorld to 
trust. 

Or lo wed grossness end conceal disgust. 

‘ “ If Ruth was frail, she had a mind too nice 
To wed with that whicli she beheld as vice ; 
To take a reptile, who, beneath a show 
Of peevish seal, let carnal wishes grow ; 
Frond and yet mean, forbidding and yet full 
Of eager appetites, devout and dull, 

Waiting a legal right that he might seise 
His own, and his impatient spirit ease, 

Who wo^d at once bis pride and love indulge, 
His temper humour, and his spile divulge. 
‘"This tile floor viotiiii saw — a second 
time, 

iSigliing, she said, ' Shall T oommll the crime, 
And now unlempted ? (.'an the form or rite 
Make me a wife in my Creator’s aighl ? 

Can I the words without a ineaiiing soy ? 
Can I pronounce love, honour, or obey ? 

•Vnd it I cannot, shall I dare to wed. 

And go an harlot to a loathed bed ? 

Never, dear mother I my floor boy and I 
Will at the mercy of a parish lie ; 

Reproved for wants that vices ivould remove, 
Reproach’d for vice that I could never love, 
Mix’d with a eiw long wedded to disgrace, 

A vulgar, fonvaid, equalizing race, — 

And am I doom’d to beg a dwelling hi tliat 
place 9 ’ 

' " Such was her reasoning ; many times 
she weigh’d 

The evils all, and was of each aftmd ; 
Shsloatb’d the commoaboard,1iheAnilgarsoat, 
Where shamei and want, and vice, and 
sorrow meet, 

Where frailty finds allies, where guilt insures 
retreat. 

But peace again is fled ; the teacher comes, 
And new importance haughtier air assumes. 

* " No hapless victim of a tyrant's love 
More keenly felt^ or more resisting strove 
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Againtt her fate ; she look’d on every side, 
But there wore ooije io help hot, none to 
guide;— 

And he, the man who should have taught the 
soul, 

Wish’d but the body in hia base control. 

‘ “ She left her infant on the Sunday morn, 
A creature doom’d to shame I in sorrow born ; 
A thing that languish’d, nor arrived at ago 
tyiien the man’s thoughts with sin and iiain 
engage— 

She came not homo to share our humble meal. 
Her father thinking what bis child would feel 
From his hard sentence — still she came not 
home. 

The night grew dark, and 3 ’et she was not 
come ; 

The cast-wind roar’d, Ihe sea return’d (he 
sound. 

And the rain foil as if the world were drown'd ; 
There werenolightawithout,and my good man. 
To kindness frighten’d, with a groan began 
To talk of Kuth, and pray ; and then he took 
Tlio Bible down, and read the holy book ; 
For ho had learning : and when that was done 
We sat in silence— whither could we run ? 
Wo said, and tlien rush’d frighten’d from (be 
door. 

For we could bear our oivn conceit no more : 
Wo coll’d on neighbours — there she bad not 
been; 

We met somo wanderers— ours they had not 
seen: 

We hurried o’er the beacli, both north and 
soutii, 

Then join’d, and wander’d to our haven’s 
month ; 
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Where rush’d the falling wafers ivlldly out, 

I scarcely heard the good man’s fearful shout. 
Who saw a something on tho billow ride. 
And — Heaven have mercy on our sins ! ho 
ciicd. 

It is my child I — and to the present hour 
So he believes — and spirits have the power. 

‘ “ And she was gone ! tho waters wide and 
deep 

Boil’d o’er her body as she lay asleep. 

She heard no mote the angry waves and wind. 
She hoard no more Ihe Ihreal’ning of man- 
kind ; 

Wrapt in dark weeds, the refuse of the sioim. 
To the haid rock w as home her comely form ! 
‘ “ But 0 ! what .storm was in that mind ? 
what strife. 

That could compel her to lay down her life ? 
For she was seen within the sea to wade, 

]]}' one at distance, when she first had pray'd j 
Then to a rock within the hitlier ahoal 
Softly and with a fearful step she stole ; 
Then, when she gain’d it, on the top she stood 
A moment still— and dropt into the flood 1 
The man cried loudly, but he cried in vain,— 
She beard not then — she never heard ag^ 1 
Sbo hod— pray, Eeav’n l—sho had that world 
in sight. 

Where fraUty mercy finds, and wrong has 
right ; 

But, BUic, in this her portion such bos been, 
Well had it Btni remain’d a world unseen 1 ” 
‘ Thus far tbo dame : the passions will dis- 
pense 

To such a wild and rapid eloquence — 

Will to tho weakestmind their strengthunpart. 
And give Ihe tongue ihe language oftlichearl,’ 


DF RICHARD CONCLUDED 

‘Tins then, dear Bicliard, was the way 
you took 

To gain instruction — thine a curious book, 
Containing much of both the false and 
true ; 

But thou hast read it, and with profit ton ; 

‘ Come, then, my Brother, now thy talo 
complete — 

I know thy first embarking in (I.e fleet, 

Thy entrance in the army, and thy g(dn 
Of plenteous laurels in the wars in Spain, 
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And wbat then JoUow’d ; hut I -wish to know 
When thou that heart hadat courage to 
bestow, 

When to declare it gain’d, and when to stand 
Botore the priest, and give the plighted band ; 
So shall I boldness {rom thy frankness gain 
To paint the frenzy that possess’d my brain ; 
For rather there than in my heart I found 
Was my disease ; a poison, not a wound, 

A madness, Richard — but, I pray thee, tell 
Whom hast thou loved so dearly and so well ? ’ 
The younger man his ganUo host obey’d. 
For some rospoct, though not required, was 
paid. 

Perhaps with all that independent pride 
Their different states would to the memory 
glide; 

Yet was his manner unconstrain’d and free, 
And nothing in it like servility. 

Then ha began : — ' When first 1 reach'd 
the land, 

I was so ill that death appeared at hand ; 
And though the fever left me, yet I grew 
.So rveak 'twos judged that life would leave 
me loo, 

I sought a village-priest, my mother’s friend. 
And I believed with him my days would end ; 
The man was kind, intelligent, and mild. 
Careless and shrewd, yet simple os the child ; 
For of the wisdom of the world liis share 
And mine were equal— neither had to spare ; 
Elie— with his daughters, beautiful and 
poor — 

Ha would hnvo kept a sailor from his door : 
Two then worn present, who adorn’d his 
home. 

But ever speaking of a third to come ; 
Cheerful they were, not too reserved or free, 
I laved them both, and never wish’d them 
three. 

* The vicar’s self, still further to describe, 
Was of a simple, but a studious tribe; 

He from the world was distant, not retired, 
Hor of it much possess’d, nor much desired : 
CTrave in his purpose^ cheerful in his eye, 
And with a look of bank benignity. 

He lost his wife whm they togetlier post 
Yeais of cabnlove, that triumph’d to the last. 
He much of nidsire, not of man had seen, 
Yethls remarks were often shrewd and keen ; 
Ifaught riot hy hooks t* approve or to con* 


^ he knew from them ; 


He read with levcronce and respect the few, 
Whence he his rules and consolations drew ; 
But men and beasts, and all that lived or 
moved, 

Wore books to him ; ho studied them and 
loved. 

‘ He knew the plants in mountain, wood, 
or mead ; 

He knew the worms that On the foliage feed ; 
Knew the small tribes that ’scape the careless 
cyo. 

The plant’s disease that breeds the embryo- 
fly; 

And the small creatures who on bark or bough 
Knjoy their changes, changed we know not 
bow ; 

But now lb’ imperfect being scarcely moves. 
And now takes wing and seeks the sky it loves. 

‘ He had no system, and forbore to read 
The learned lI>^on^B ol th’ immortal Swede; 
But smiled to hear tlie creatures be had known 
So long, were now in class and order shown, 
Genus and species — “ is it meet,” said ho, 

“ Tills creaturo’s name should one so sounding 
be ? 

’Tis but a (ly, tiiough flrst-bom of the spring— 

, Bombylius majus, dost thou call the thing P 
! Jlajus, indeed ! and yet, in /act, ’tin true, 
We all are majors, ail are minors loo, 

Eveept the first and last, — Ui’ immensely 
distant two. 

And boro again, — wbal call the learned this ? 
Bo Hi Hippobosca and Hitimdinis P 
Metblnks tho croature should be proud to find 
That he employs the tolents of mankind ; 
And that his sovereign master shrewdly looks. 
Counts all bis parts, and puts them in his 
books. 

Well 1 go thy way, for I do feel it shame 
To stay a being with so proud a name.” 

‘ Such were his daughters, such my quiet 
friend. 

And pleasant was it thus my days to spend ; 
But when Matilda at her home I saw, 

’H’hom I beheld svitb anxiousness and awe, 
The ease and quiet that I found before 
At once departed, and return’d no more. 

No more their music soothed me os they 
play’d, 

Buttoon her words a strong impression made; 
The sweet enthusiast, so I deem’d her, took 
Hy mind, and fix’d it to her specif and 
took; 
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My soul, deal girl ! she made her constant 
cate, •. 

But never whisper’d to my heart “ beware ! ” 
In love no dangers rise till we are in the snare. 
Her father sometimes question’d of my creed, 
And seem’d to think it might amendment 
need ; 

But great the difletcnco when the pious maid 
To the same errons her attention paid ; 

Her sole design that I should think aright, 
And my conversion her supreme delight : 
Pure was her mind, and simple her intcni. 
Good all she sought, and kindness all she 
meant. 

Next to religion friendship was our theme. 
Belated souls and their refined esteem : 

We talk’d of scenes where this is real found, 
And love subsists witliout a dart or wound ; 
But there intiudcd thoughts not all serene, 
And wishes not so calm would intervene.’ 

‘ Saw not her faUiet ? ’ 

' Yes ; but saw no more 
Than ho hod seen without a fear before : 

Ho hod subsisted by the cluuch and plough, 
And saw no cause for axiprehension now. 
Wo, too, ooidd live : ho tliought not passion 
wrong. 

But only wonder’d we delay’d so long. 

More had ho wonder’d hod he known esteem 
Was all we mention’d, friendship was our 
. theme.— 

Laugh, if you please, I must my tale pursue — 
This sacred friendship tlius in secret grew 
An inlollectual love, most tender, chaste, and 
true: 

Unstnin’d, wo said, nor knew we how it 
chanced 

To gain some earthly soil os it advanced ; 
But yet my friend, and she alone, could prove 
How much it differ’d from romantic love— 
But this and more I pass— No doubt, at 
length. 

We could perceive Ihe weakness of* our 
strength. 

‘ 0 ! days remember’d well ! remember’d 
aUl 

The bitter-sweet, the honey and the gall ; 
Those garden rambles in the silent night, 
Those trees so shady, and that moon so 
bright ; 

That thickset alley by the arbour closed, 
That woodbine scat where we at last re- 
posed ; 
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And Uien the hopes that came and then were 
gone, 

Quick as the clouds beneath the moon past 
on; 

Now, in this instant, shall my love be shown, 
I said— 0 ! no, the happy lime is flown ! 

*■ You smile ; remember, I was weak and 
low. 

And fear'd the passion as I felt it grow ; 
Will she, I said, to one so poor attend, 
Without a prospect, and without a friend ? 
I dared not ask her — fill a rival come. 

But hid the secret, slow-consuming flame, 

‘ I once had seen him ; then familiar, free, 
More Uiim became a common guest to bo ; 
And sure, X said, he has a look of pride 
And inward joy — n lover satisfled, 

‘ Can you not, Brothei, on adventures past 
A thought, as on a lively jirospeet, cast p 
On days of dear remembrance ! days that 
seem. 

When past — nay, even when present, like 
0 dream — 

These white end blessed days, that softly 
shine 

On few, nor oft on them— have they been 
thine ? ’ 

George answer’d, ' Yes 1 dear Bicbnrd, 
tbrough the years 

Long post, a day so white and mark'd appears ; 
As in the storm that pours destruction round. 
Is hero and there a ship in safety found ; 

So in the storms of life some days aiipear 
More blest and bright for the preceding fear ; 
These times of pleasure that in life arise, 
Like spots in deserts, that delight, surprise. 
And to oui wearied senses give the more, 
For all the waste behind us and before ; 

And thou, dear Bichord, hast then bad thy 
share 

Of those enchanting times that baffle care 7 ’ 
‘ Yes, I have tell this life-refreshing gale 
That bears us onward when our spirits fail ; 
That gives those spirits vigour and delight— 
I would describe it, could I do it right. 

‘ Such days have been — a day of days was 
one 

When, rising gaily with the rising sun, 

I took my way to join a happy few, 

Known not to me, but whom Matilda know, 
To whom she went a guest, and messitge 
sent, 

I “ Come tliou to us," and os a guest I went< 
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‘ There ere two ways to Brandon — by the 
heaUi 

Above the cliff, ot on the sand beneath, 
Where the small pebbles, wetted by the wave, 
To the new day reflected lustre gave : 

At first above tlie rocks I made my way. 
Delighted looking at the spacious bay, • 

And the large fleet that to the northward 
steer’d 

Full sail," that glorious in my view appear’d ; 
For where docs man evince his fuli control 
O’er subject matter, where displays the soul 
Its mighty energies with more effect 
Than when her powers that moving mass 
direct ? 

Than when man guides the ship man’s art 
has made, 

And makes the svinds and waters yield him 
aid ? 

< Much as I longed to see the maid I loved, 
Through scenes so glorious I at leisure moved ; | 
For there are times when we do not obey 
The master-pasnon — ^when we yet delay — 
When absence, soon to end, we yet prolong, 
And dally with our wish although so strong, 

' High were my joys, but they svere sober 
loo, 

Nor reason spoU’d the pictures fancy drew ; 

I felt— rare feeling in a svorld iike this— 

The sober certainty ot waking bliss ; 

Add too the smalier aids to happy men. 
Convenient helps — these too were present 
then, 

* But what are spirits ? light indeed and 

, m 

They are, like winter flowers, nor last a day ; 
Cornea a rude icy wind, — ^thoy feel, and fade 
away, 

* High beat my heart when to the house 

I came, 

And when tire ready servant gave my name ; 
But when I enter’d that pernicious room, 
Hldomy it look’d, and painful was the gloom ; 
And j^ous wds the pain, and deep the ingh 
Canted by li&doom, and pain, and jealousy, 
For there Matilda sat, and her beaide 
That rival soldier, vrith a eoldier’a pride ; 
WiSv aelC-approval in bta laughictg face. 

His seem’d Ui« leading spirit of tihe place r 
i%e woe all ^oldnestr— yet I thought a look, 
Bttt that eottectedr tendar wctom spoke; 
U mt fls HftMiiAg Fhieh yon think you see, 
ask H Kghihlrtg it could be. 


‘Contused and timok my iniroduption 
pass’d, ' 

When I, a stranger and on strangprs cast, 
Beheld the gallant man as he display’d 
Uncheck’d attention to the guilty nraid ; 

0 ! how it grieved me that she dared t’ excite 
Those looks in him that sbow’d so much 
delight ; 

Egregious coxcomb 1 tliero— he smiled again. 
As if he thought to aggravate my pain : 

Still she attends — must approach — and And, 
Ot make, a quarrel, to relieve my mind. 

‘ hi vain I try — ^politeness as a shield 
The angry strokes of my contempt repell’d ; 
Nor must I violate the social law 
T'hat keeps the rasli and insolent in awe, 
Oiiee I observed, on hearing my replies, 

The woman’s terror fix’d on me the eyes 
That look’d entreaty ; but the gmdeless rage 
Of jealous minds no softness can assuage. 
Buh lo ! they rise, and oil prepare to take 
The promised pleasure on the neighbouring 
lake. 

‘ flood heaven ! they whisper 1 Is it eomo 
to this? 

Already 1— then may I my doubt dismiss ; 
Could he so soon a timid girl persuade ? 
What rapid progress has the coxcomb made ; 
And yet how cool her looks, and how demure i 
The falling enow nor lily’s flower so pure ; 
What can I do ? X must the pair attend. 
And watch this horrid busineas to its enA 
‘ There, forth they go I Ho lends her to 
the ahoiB — 

Nay, I must follow, — I can bear no more ; 
H’hat oan the handsome gipsy have in view 
In trifling thus, as she appears to do ? 

I, who for months have laboifr’d to succeed. 
Have only lived her vanity to feed. 

* 0 1 you win make me room — ^’tis very 
kind. 

And meant for him— it tells him he must 
* mind; 

Must not be careless ; — I can serve to draw 
The soldier on, and keep the man in awe, 

O ! X did think she had a guileless heart, 
Without deceit, caprioiousness, or art ; 

And yet a stranger, with a coat of red, 

Has. hy an liOur’s attention, turn’d her hood. 

' Ah 1 how delicious was the moming-drive. 
The soul awaken'd, and its hopes alive ; 
How dull this scene by trifling minSs enjoy’d, 
The heart In trouble and ito hope doattoy'd. 
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‘ Well, now wo land— And will lie yet sup- 
port 1 

This part ? What favour has he now to court ? 
Favour 1 O, no ! He means to quit the fair ; 
How strange I how cruel ! Will she not de- 
spair ? 

‘ Well 1 take her hand— no further if you 
please, 

I cannot suffer fooleries like these — 

How ? “ Love to Julia ! " to his wife ? — 
0 ! dear 

And injured crenluie, how must I appear. 
Thus haughty in my looks, and in my words 
severe ? 

Her love to Julia, to the school-day friend 
To whom those letters she has lately penn’d 1 
Con she forgive ? And now I think again. 
The man was neither insolent nor vam ; 
Good humour chiefly would a stranger trace. 
Were he impartial, in the air or face ; 

And I so splenetic the whole svay long. 

And she so patient— it iras very wrong. 

‘ The boat had landed in a shady scene ; 
The grove was in its glory, fresh and green ; 
The showers of late had swell’d the branclv 
and bough. 

And the sun’s fervour made them pleasant 
now. 

Hard by an oak arose hi all its pride. 

And thiew its arms along the water’s side ; 
Ils leafy limbs, that on Uie glassy lake 
Stretch far, and all those dancing shadows 
make. 

' And now we walk — now smaller parties 
seek 

Or sun or shade as pleases — Shall I speak ? 
Shall I forgiveness ask, and then apply 

For 0 1 that vile and intercepting cry. 

Alas 1 what mighty ills can trifles make, — 
An hat ! the idiot’s — fallen in the lake ! 
IThat serious mischief can such idlers do ? 

I almost wish the head hod fallen too. 

‘ No more they leave us, but will hover 
round. 

As if amusement at our cost they found ; 
Vex’d and unhappy I indeed had been. 

Hod I not something in my charmer seen 
hike disoonlent, that, though corrected, dwelt 
On ihai dear face, and told me what site 
felt. 

‘ Now must we cross the lake, and as we 
cross’d 

Was my whole soul in sweet emotion lost ; 


Clouds in svhito volumes roll’d beneath the 
moon, 

Softening her light that on the waters shone : 
This was such bliss 1 even ilion it seom’d 
relief 

To veil the gladness in a show of grief : 

We sighed as wo conversed, and said, how 
deep 

This lake on which those broad dark shadows 
sleep ; 

Tlicre is between us and a watery grave 
But a thin plank, and yet our fate we brave. 
“ What it it burst ? ” Matilda, then my core 
W’ould be for thee : all danger 1 would dare, 
And, should my efforts fail, thy fortune would 
1 share. 

The love of life,” she said, “ would powerful 
prove 1 ” 

0 1 iiotso poweiful as Ihe strength of love : — 
A look of kindness gave the grateful maid, 
Tiiat had the real eflort more then pmd. 

‘ But here we lend, and haply now may 

CllOOSB 

Companions home — our way, too, ire may 
, lose : 

In these dieat, dark, inosculating lanes, 

Tlio very native of his doubt complains i 
No wonder then that in such lonely ways 
A stronger, heedless of the country, strays ; 
A stranger, too, whose many thoughts all 
meet 

In one design, and none legard his feel. 

‘ “ Is this the path ? ” ihe cautious fair 
one cries ; 

1 answer. Yes ! — “ We shall our friends aut- 

prise,” 

She added, sighing — I reluni ihe sighs. 

‘ Will they not wonder P ” 0 ! they 
would, indeed, 

Could tlioy the secrets of this bosom read, 
These chilling doubts, these trembling hopes 
I feel! 

The faint, fond hopes I can no moie conceal — 
T love thee, dear Matilda 1— to confess 
The fact is dangerous, fatal to suppress. 

‘ And now in terror I approach the home 
Where I may wictched but netdoubtfulcome. 
Where I must be aU ecstasy, or all, — 

O ! what will you a wretch rejected call ? 
Not man, for I shall lose mysolf, and be 
A creature lost to reason, losing thee. 

* Speak, my Matilda 1 on the rack of fear 
Suspend me not— I would my sentence hear. 
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WouW loam my fate Good Heaven ! and 

what portend 

These tears ?— and tall they lor tUy wretched 
friend ? 

Or but I cease ; I cannot paint (he biw, 

From a confession soft and kind as this j 
Nor where wo walk’d, nor how our friends 
wo met, 

Or what their wonder— I am wonderinB yet ; 
For he who nothing heeds has nothing to 
forget. 

‘ All thought, yet Ihinlting nothing — iJl 
delight 

In every thing, but nothing in my sight ! 
Nothing I mark or learn, but am possess’d 
Of joys I cannot paint, and I am bless’d 
In all that I conceive— whatever is, is best. 
Beady to aid all beings, 1 would go 
The world around to succour human wo ; 
Yet am so largely happy, that it seema 
There are no woes, and sorrows are but 
dreams. 

‘ There is a college joy, to scbolacs known. 
When the first honours ace proclaim’d their 
own; 

There is ambition’s joy, svhen in their race 
A man surpassing rivals gains his place ; 


There is a beauty’s joy, amid a crowd 
To have that beauty hoe first fame allow’d ; 
And there’s the conqueror’s joy, when, 
dubious held 

And long the fight, he sees the foe repell’d ; 

‘ But what are these, or what are other joyn, 
That cliarm kings, conquerors, beauteous 
nymphs and boys. 

Or greater yet, if greater yet bo found, 

To that delight when lore’s dear hope is 
crown’d ? 

To the first healing of a lover’s heart, 

When the loved maid endeavours to impart. 
Frankly yet faintly, fondly yet in fear. 

The kind confession that he holds so dear. 
Now in the morn of our return hosr strange 
Was this new feeling, this delicious change ; 
That ssreet delirium, when I gazed in fear, 
That all would yet be lost and disappear. 

' Such was the blessing that 1 sought loc 
pain, 

In some degree to be myself again ; 

And when we met a shepherd old and lame, 
Cold end diseased, it seem’d my blood to 
tame ; 

And I was thonkful for the moral sight, 
i That soberizod tlie vast and wild delight.’ 


BOOK VIT. THE ELDER BROTHER 


Conversation — Story of the elder Brother — 
nil romantic Views and Habits — The Scene 
of his Meditalions— Tlteir Nature— Inter- 
rupted hy an Adventure— The Consa- 

? uences of it — ^A straw and permanent 
'assion — Search of its Objeot — Long inef- 
fectual — ^How found — The first Interview 
—The second— End of the Adventure- 
Itetiiement. 


‘ XKsinES, my dear Blchatd ; and, I pray 

thee, deign 

To roealc the truth — does all this love remain, 

Ana all this joy ? fOr views and fiights sub- 
lime, 

Ardent and tender, ate subdued by time. 

Speaks’t thou of her to whom thou mad’st ttiy 
vows, 

Of my fair sister, of tl^ lawful spouse f 

^ UtOu soma fraij love about, 
d.l^ htdoce th’ lOfiititig gout?’ 


‘ Nay, Sparc me. Brother, an adorer spore ; 

Lore and the gout ! thou wouldst not theso 
compare ? ' 

* Yea, and correctly ; teasing ere they 
come, 

They then confine their victim to Ws home; 

In both are previous feints and false attacks, 

Both place tho grieving patient on their 
racks; 

They both are ours, with all they bring, for 
life, 

‘Tis not in us t' expel or gout or wife ; 

On man a kind Of dignity they shed, 

A sort of gloomy pomp abPut his bed : 

Then if he leaves them, go where’er ho 
will, 

They have a claim upon bis body sljll; 

Nay, when th^ quit him, as they sometimes 
do, 

What is there left t' enjoy or to pursue ?— 
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But dost thou lore IWa woman ? ’ 

, ' 0 ! beyond 

AVhat I can tell thee of the true and fond : 
Hath ehe not soothed mo, sick, cniich’d me, 
poor, 

And banish’d death and mieoiy from my 
door? 

Has she not cherish’d every moment’s bliss, 
And made an Eden of a world like this ? 
When Care would strive with us his sratch 
to keep, 

Has slie not s\ing the snarling fiend to sleep 7 
And when Distress has look’d us in the face, 
Has she not told him, " thou art not Dis- 
grace 7 ” ’ 

‘ I must behold her, Bicbard ; I must see 
This patient spouse who sweetens misery — 
But didst thou need, ond woxddst thou not 
apply 7 — 

Nay, tliou svert light — but then how wrong 
was I i ’ 

* My indiscretion was ’ 

‘ No more repeat ; 

Would I were nothing worse than indis- 
creet 

But still there is a ploa that I could bring, 
Had I the courage to describe the thing.’ 

' Then thou too. Brother, couldst of weak- 
ness tell j 

Thou, too, hast found Uve wishes that rebel 
Against the sovereign reason ; at some time 
Thou hast been fond, heroic, and subiime ; 
Wrote veree, it may be, and for one dear maid 
The sober purposes of life delay’d ; 

From year to year the fruitless chase pursued, 
And hung enamour’d o’er the flying good : 
Tlien be thy weakness to a Brother shown, 
And give him comfort who displays his own.’ 
' Ungenerous youth t dost thou presuming 
ask 

A man so grave his failings to unmask 7 
Wliat if I tell thee of a waste of time, 

That on my spirit presses a.s a crime. 

Wilt thou despise me 7—1, who, soaring, fell 
>So late to rise— Hear then tlie tale I tell ; 
Who tells what thou shalt hear, esteems his 
hearer well. 


‘ Yes, my dear Bichard, thou shall hear 
me oivn 

Eollles and fridlties thou host never known ; 
Thine was a frailty,— folly, it you please,- 
Bdt mine a flight, a madness, a disease. 


‘Turn with me to my lucntietli year, for 
then 

The lover’s frensy ruled tlie poet’s pon ; 
When virgin reams were soil’d with lays of 
love, 

The flinty hearts of fancied nymphs to move i 
Then was I pleased in lonely ways to trend, 
And muse on tragic tales of lovers dead ; 
Bor all the merit I could then descry 
In man or woman was for love to die. 

‘ I mused on cliamiers ohoste, who pledged 
their truth, 

And left no moio the onte-nccopied youth • 
Though he disloyal, lost, diseased, became, 
The svidow’d turtle’s was a deathless flame: 
This faith, this feeling, gave my soul delight, 
Truth in the lady, ardour in the knight. 

* I built mo castles wondrous rich and rare, 
Few custle-huildcrs could srith mo compare; 
The hall, the palace, rose at my command, 
And these I flll’d with objects great and 

grand. 

Virtues sublime, that nowhere else would live. 
Glory and pomp, that I alone could give ; 
Troiibies and thrones by malebless valour 
gain’d, 

Follh unreproved, ond chasiity unstain’d ; 
With all that soothes the sense and charms 
the soul, 

Came at my call, and irere in my control. 

* And who was 1 7 a slender youth and tall. 
In manner awkword, and ivith fortnna small ; 
With visage pale, my motions quick ond slow. 
That fall and rising in the spirits show ; 

For none could more by outward signs express 
What svise men lock within the mind’s recess ; 
Hod I a mirror sot before my viesr, 

I might have seen what such a form could do ; 
Had I within the mirror truth beheld, 

I should have such presuming thoughts re- 
pell’d : 

But awkward as I was, without the grace 
That gives now beauty to a form or face ; 
Still I expected friends most true to prove, 
And grateful, lender, warm, assiduous love. 

‘ Assured of this, that love’s delicious bond 
Would hold mo ever faithful, ever fond ; 

It seem’d but just tliat I in love should find 
A Mndred heart as constant and as kind. 
Give me, I cried, a beauty ; none on oartli 
Of higher rank or nobler in her birth ; 

Pride of lier race, her father’s hope and cate, 
Yet meek as chlldreh Of the cottage arg} 
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Nursed in tho court, and there hy lovepucsued, 
But fond of peace, and blest in solitude ; 

By rivals honour’d, and by beauties praised. 
Yet all unconscious of the envy raised ; 
Suppose her this, and fiom attendants freed. 
To want my prowess in a time of need, 

Wlien safe and grateful she desires to show 
She feds the debt that she delights to owe, 
And loves tho man who saved her in distress — 
So fancy will’d, nor would compound for less. 

‘ This was my dream. — In soma auspicioua 
hour. 

In some sweet solitude, in some green bower. 
Whither my fate should lead me, tliere, un- 
seen, 

T should behold my fancy's gracious queen, 
iSingmg sweet song! that I should hear awhile, 
Then eatch tho transient glory of a smile j 
Then at her feet with trembling hope .should 
kneel, 

iihich as rapt saints and raptured lovers fool ; 
To watdi the chaste unfoldings Of her heart, ' 
In loy to meet, in agony to part, 

And then in tender song to sootlio my grief. 
And had, in glorious rhyme, my Xedy of (he 
leaf. 

* To dream these dreams I chose a woody 
scene. 

My guardian-shade, the srorld and me be- 
tween; 

A green inclosnre, where beside ite bound 
A thorny fenco beset its beauties round. 

Save where some creature’s force had made 
away 

For me to pass, and in my kingdom stray : 
Here then I stray’d, then sat me down to call, 
lust as I will’d, my shadowy subjects all I 
Fruits of all minds conceived on every coast. 
Fay, Wileh, enchanter, devil, demon, ghost ; 
And thus with knights and nymphs, in halls 
and bowers, 

In war and love, I pass’d unniimbctM hours : 
Gross and subatoniiM beings all forgot, 

Ideal glories beam'd around the spot, 

And ail that was, with me, of this poor world 
was not. 

’ Yet in this world there was a single scene, 
'that I flow’d with mine to intervene ; 

TOfel house, -where never yet my feet had 

and ilmid awe survey’d j 



When fancy to tho halls and chambers flow, 
Large, solemn, silent, that I must not view ; 
Tho moat was then, and then o’er all tho 
ground 

Tall elms and ancient oaks stretch’d far 
around ; 

And where the soil forbad the nobler race. 
Dwarf trees and humbler shrubs had found 
their place. 

Forbidding man in their close hold to go. 
Haw, gatter, holm, tho service and the sloe ; 
With tangling weeds that at the bottom grew. 
And climbers all above tlieir feathery branches 
threw. 

Nor path of man or beast was Uiero espied, 
But Uiere the birds of darkness loved to hide. 
The loathed toad to lodge, and speckled snake 
to glide. 

‘To mo this hall, thus view’d m pari, 
appear’d 

A mansion vast. I wonder’d, and I fear’d ; 
There as I svander’d, fancy’s forming oya 
Could gloomy cells and dungeons dark espy ; 
Winding through these, T caught th’ appalling 
sound 

Of troubled souls, that guilty minds confound, 
Wiioro murder made its way, and mischief 
stalk’d around. 

Above tho roof svero raised the midnight 
storms. 

And the wild lights betray’d tho shadowy 
forms. 

‘ With all those flights and fancies, then so 
dear, 

I reach’d the birth-day of my twentieth year i 
And in the evening of a day in Juno 
Was singing— as I sang— some heavenly tunc; 
My native tone, indeed, was harsh and hoarse, 
But be who feels such powers can sing of 
coiKoe — 

Is there a good on earth, or gift divine. 
That fancy cannot say, behold ! ’tis mine ? 

* So was I singing, when I saw descend 
From this old seat a lady and her friend ; 
Downward tliey came with steady pace and 
slow. 

Atm link’d in arm, 1o bless my world below, 
I knew not yet if they escapedr or chose 
Their own free way,— if they had friends or 
toes, — 

But near to my dominion drew the pair, 
LbiVd atm in arm, and walk’d, conversing, 
there. 
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' I saw them oro they came, myaell unseen, 
My lofty fence and thorny bound between — 
And one alone, one matchless face 1 saw, 
And, though at distance, felt delight and awe : 
Fancy and truth adorn’d her ; fancy gave 
Much, but not all; truth help’d to make 
their slave ; 

Fur she as lovely, all was not tlio vain 
Or sickly homage of a lever’d brain ; 

No I she had beauty, such as they admire 
'Whose hope is cui thly , and whose love desire ; 
IniagmaUon might her aid bestow. 

But shebad charms thatonly truth couldshow. 

' Their dress uas such as well became the 
place. 

But one siiperioi ; hors tlic air, the grace. 
The condescending looks, that spoke the 
nobler race. 

Slender she was and tall ; her faiiy-fect 
Bote her right onward to iny shady seat ; 
And 0 I I sigh’d that she would nobly dare 
To come, not let bet friend th’ adventure 
share ; 

But see how I hi my domluiou icign. 

And never wish to view the woild again. 

‘ Thus was I musing, seeing with my eyes 
These objects, with my mind her fantasies, 
And chielly thinking — is this maid, divine 
As site appeals, to bo tliis queen of mine ? 
Have I from henceforth beauty in my view, 
Not ab 7 all, but tangible and true ? 

Here then I fix, hero bound my vagrant views. 
And here devote ray heart, ray time, ray muse, 
' She saw not this, though ladies early trace 
Their beauty’s power, the glories of their luce; 
■yet knew not this fair creature— could not 
know— 

That new-born love I that I loo soon must 
show : 

And I was musing— how shall I begin ? 

How make approach my unknown way to win. 
And to that heart, as yet untouch’d, make 
known 

The wound, the wish, the weakness of my 
own? 

Shell is my part, but ^Meroy ! what alarm? 

Bare aught on earth that sovereign beauty 
harm? 

Again— the shrieking charmeis— how they 
rend 

Thegontle air- — ^The shriekers lack afriend — 
They are my princess and th’ attendant maid 
In BO much danger, and so much afraid I— 


But whence Uie terror? — Lelmo haste and see 
IVhat has befallen them who cannot flee — 
IVhence can the peril rise? IVhat can the 
peril bo ? 

‘ It soon appear’d, that while this nymph 
divine 

Moved on, there met her rude uncivil kinc, 
tVho knew her not — the damsel was not there 
Who kept them — all obedient — in her care ; 
Strangcis they thus defied and held in scorn. 
And stood in threat’ning posture, hoof and 
hoin ; 

Millie Susan — pail in hand — could stand the 
while 

And prate with Daniel at a distant stile. 

' As feeling prompted, to the place I ran, 
Itesolvcd to save the maids and show the 
man : 

M'as each a cow like that which challenged 

Guy. 

I had resolved 1’ attack it, and defy 
I In mortal combat I to repel or die. 

! That was no lime to parley- or lo say, 

1 will protect you— fly in peace away ! 

Ln 1 yonder stile— but with an ait of grace, 
M 1 supposed, I pointed to the place, 

‘ The folr ones took me at ray sign, and flew, 
JSach like a dove, and to the stile withdrew ; 
Where safe, at distance, and from terrors free, 
They turn’d to view my beastly foes and mo. 

* I now had time my business to behold, 
And did not like it — ^lel the tiuth he fold i 
The cows, though cowards, yet in ninnbeiw 
strong, 

Like other mobs, by might defended wiong j 
In man’s own pathway fiVd, they seem’d 
disposed 

For hostile moasiiro, and in eider closed, 
Tlien halted near me, as I judged, to treat. 
Before ive come to triumph or defeat. 

'I was in doubt: ’twas sore disgrace, I 
knew, 

To turn my hack, and let the cows pursue ; 
And should I rashly mortal strife begin, 
Twas all unknown who might the battle win ; 
And yet to svait, and neither fight nor fly, 
Would mirth create, — I could not that dany ; 
It look’d as if for safety I would treat. 

Hay, SUB tor peace— No 1 rather come defeat ! 
“ Look to me, loveliest of thy sex ! and rave 
One cheering glance, and not a cow shall lisW ; 
For lo 1 this non bar, this strenuous arm. 
And those dear eyes to aid me as a chanp>'' 
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‘Say,goddPS8! Victory! say, on man or cow 
Meanest thou now to perch? — On neither 
now— 

For, a? I ponder’d, on their way appear d 
The Amazonian miiker of tlie herd j 
These, at the wonted signals, made a stand, 
And woo’d the nymph of the relieving hand ; 
Nor heeded now the man, who felt relief 
Of other kind, and not unrtiix’d with griet ; 
For now he neither should his courage prove. 
Nor in liis dying moments hoast his love. 

‘ My sovereign beauty ivith amazement 
saw— 

So she declared- the horrid things in awe ; 
Well pleased, she ivitnoss’d what respect was 
paid 

By such brute natures— Every cow afraid. 
And kept at distance by the powers of one. 
Who had to her a dangerous service done. 
That prudence had declined, tliat valour’s 
self might shun. 

'9o thought the maid, who now, beyond 
the stile, 

■Received her champion with a gracious smile ; 
Who now had leisure on those charms to dwell. 


Yet much was done — ^upon my mind a chain 
Was strongly fix’d, and Bkoly to remain ; 
Listening, 1 grew enamour’d of the sound, 
And felt to her my very being bound ; 

I blcss’d the scene, nor felt a power to move. 
Lost in the ecstacics of infant-love. 

‘ She saw and smiled ; the smile delight 
convoy’d. 

My love encouraged, and my act repaid : 

In that some BmUe I read the charmer meant 
To give lior hero chaste encouragement ; 

It spoke, 08 plainly as a smile can speak, 

’ “ Seek whom you love, love freely whom yon 
seek.” 

‘ Thus, when the lovely witch hod wrought 
her charm. 

She took th’ attendant maiden by the atm. 
And left me fondly gazing, till no more 
1 could the shade of tliat dear form explore ; 
Then to my secret haunt I turn’d again. 
Fire in my heart, and fever in my brain •, 
That face of her for ever in my view. 

Whom I was honooforth fated to pursue. 

To hopo I knew not what, small hope in what 
I knew. 


That he could never from his thought expel j 
There are, I know, to whom a lover seems, 
Praising bis mistress, to relate bis dreams ; 
But, Richard, looks like those, that ongeL-face 
Could I no more in sister-angel trace ; 

0 I it was mote than fancy ! it rras more 
Than ill my darling views I saw before. 
When I my idol made, and my allegianco 
swore, 

' Henceforth ’tvas bliss upon that face to 
dwell. 

Till every trace became indelible ; 

£ bless’d the cause of that alarm, her fright. 
And all that gave me favour in her sight, 
Who then was kind and grateful, till my mind. 
Pleased and exulting, awe awhile resign’d. 
For in the moment when she feds afraid. 
Sow kindly speaks the cohdescending maid ; 
She sees her danger near, she wants her 
lover's aid j 

As fire deetrie, when dlsehmged, will strike 
Att who receive it, and they ted (dike, 

So hi tile shock of danger end sutprue 
Our nduds oro struck, and mbe, end sym- 
. ' Mtiiiee, 

dies, and dlstanoo oomes 
MS; my ell i^olious Tieen j 


‘0 1 my dear Richard, what a waste of time 
Gave £ not thus to lunacy sublime ; 

What days, months, years (to useful purpose 
lost), 

Has not this dire infatuation cost P 
To this fair vision X, a bounded slave, 

Time, duty, credit, honour, comfort, gave j 
Gave all — and waited for the glorious things 
That hope expects, hut fortune never brings. 
Yet let mo own, wliile I my fault reprove. 
There is one blessing Still afilx’d to loro — 
To love like mine— for, as my soul It drew 
From reason's path, it shunn’d dishonour’s 
too ; 

It made my taste refined, my iedin^ nice, 
jVnd placed an angel in the way of vice. 

‘ This ongd now, whom I no longer view’d, 
For from this scene her destined way pursued ; 
No more that mansion held a form so fair, 
She was awoy, and beauty was not there, 
'Such, my dear Richard, was my early 
flame, 

Hy youthful frenzy — ^give it either noma ; 

It was the withering bane of many a year. 
That past away in causeless hope and fear ; 
The hopes, the fears, that every dream could 
kill, 

Or make alive, and lead my pasfdve will. 
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‘ At IcngUi I learnt one name my angel boro, 
And Bosabella I m\|st now adore : 

Yet knew but this— and not the favour’d 
ploce. 

That held the angel or Ur’ angelic race ; 

Nor where, admired, the sweet enchantress 
dwelt. 

But I had lost her — that, indeed, I felt. 

‘ Yet, would I say, she will at length be 
mine ! 

Did ever hero hope or love resign ? 

Though men oppose, and fortune bids despair, 
She rriil in time her mischief weli repair. 
And I, at last, shall wed this fairest of the 
fair I 

' My thiitty uncle, now I'eturn’d, began 
To stir within me what remained of man ; 
My powerful frenzy painted to the life, 

And ask’d mo if I took a dream to wife ? 
Debate ensued, and though not well content. 
Upon a visit to his house I went : 

He, the moat saving of mankind, had shU 
Some kindred feeling; ho would guide my 
will. 

And teach mo wisdom — so affection wrought. 
That ho to save mo from destruction sought : 
To him destruction, the most awful curse 
Of misery’s children, was — on empty purse I 
Ho his own books approved, and thought the 
pen 

An useful instrument for trading men ; 

But judged a quill was pever to he sill 
Except to mako it for a merchant lit : 

He, when informed how men of taste could 
write. 

Look’d on his ledger with supremo delight ; 
Then would he laugh, and, with insulting 
joy, 

Tell me aloud, ‘‘ that ’s poetry, my boy ; 
These ate your golden numbers — them repeat. 
The more you have, the more you’ll Bod them 
sweet — 

Their numbers move all hearts— no matter 
for their feet. 

Sir, when a man composes in this style. 
What is to him a critic’s frown or smBe ? 
What is the puppy’s censure or applause 
To the good man who on his banker draws, 
Buys an estate, and writes upon the grounds, 
‘ Pay to A. B. an hundred thousand pounds P ’ 
Thus, my dear nephew, thus your talents 
prove; 

Leave verse to poets, and the poor to love.” 


‘ Some months I sufCeted thus, compell’d 
to sit 

And hear a wealthy kinsman aim at wit ; 
Yet there was something in his nature good. 
And he had feeling for the tie of blood : 

So while I languish’d for my absent maid 
I some observance to my uncle paid.’ 

‘ Had you inquired P ’ said Hichord. 

‘ I had placed 

Inquiiers round, but notliing could be traced ; 
Of every reasoning cieaturc at this Hail, 

And tenant near it, I applied to all 

Tell me il she — and I described her well — 
Dwelt long a guest, or where retired to dwell ? 
But no 1 such lady they remember’d not — 
They saw that face, strange beings ! and for- 
got. 

Nor was inquiry all ; but I pursued 
My soul’s first w isb, with hope’s vast strength 
endued ; 

I cross’d the seas, I went where strangers go. 
And gazed on crowds os one who dreads a foe, 
Or seeks a friend ; and, when I sought in vain. 
Fled to fresh crosrds, and hoped, and gazed 
again.’ 

‘ It was a strong possession W Strong and 
atrango, 

I felt the evil, yet desired not change ; 
Y'enrs now hod flown, nor was the passion 
cured. 

But hope had life, and so was life endured ; 
The mind’s disease, with all its strength, 
stole on, 

Till youtli, and health, and all hut love were 
gone. 

And there were seasons. Bichard, horrid hours 
Of mental suffering 1 they o'erthrew my 
powers, 

And made my mind unsteady— I have stiH, 
At times, a feeling of that nameless ill. 

That is not madness — could always tell 
My mind was wandering— knew it was not 
well ; 

Felt ail my loss of time, the shameful waste 
Of talents perish’d, and of parts disgraced : 
But though my mind was sane, there was 
a void — 

My understanding seem’d in part destroy’d } 
I thou^t 1 was not of my species one. 

But unconnected i injured undone. 

' While in this state, once more my uncle 
pray’d 

That I would hear— I beard, and 1 obey’d ; 
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For I was tbanklul tbit a being broke ‘ I gave lUem both ; and, left to be amused, 

On this my sadness, ot an interest took Well as I might, the ijavtuur I perused. 

In my poor life— but, at his mansion, test The shutters half unclosed, the curtains fell 
(lame with its halcyon stillness to my breast : Half down, and rested on tlie window-sill, 
aiowly there enter’d in my mind concern And thus, confusedly, made the room half 
For things about me— I would somethmg visible: 

learn, Lai^o as it was, the little parlour bore 

And to my uncle listen j who, with joy, .Some tell-tale tokens of the night before ; 

Found that ov’n yet I eoidd my powers There wero strange sights and scents about 
employ, the room. 

Till I could feel now hopes my mind possess. Of food high season’d, and ol strong perfume ; 
Of ease at least, if not of happiness : Two umnatch’d sofas ample rents display’d, 

Till, not contented, not in discontent, I Oarpot and curtains were alike decay’d j 
As my good uncle oouiisell’d, on I went ; , A large old mirror, svlth once-gilded frame. 

Conscious of youth’s great error — nay, Ihc Reliected prints Uiat I forbear to name, 

eumo ' Suchasayouthmightpurchase — but, in truth, 

Of nuuhnod now — a dreary svaste ot time I Not a sedate ot sober-minded youth : 
Conscious of that account which I must give The cinders yet were sleeping in the grate, 
How life had past with me — I strove to live. Warm from the fire, continued large and late, 

' Had I, like others, my first hope aituin’d. As left by oiteless folk, in their neglecletl 
I mn.st, at least, a certainty have gain’d ; slate ; 

Had I, like others, lost tluj hope of youth, The chairs in haste seem’d whirl'd about the 
.Another hope had promised greater truth ; room. 

But I in baseless hopes, and groundless views, As when the sons of riot hurry home, 

Was fated time, and peace, and health to lose, And leave the troubled place to solitude and 
Impell’d to seek, for over doom’d to fail, gloom. 

Is— I distress you— lot me end my talc. * All this, for I had ample time, I saw, 

‘ Something one day ocourr’d about a bill '.tnd prudence question’d— should we not 
Tluit was not draw'n irith true mercantile skill, j W'ithdraiv ? 

And 1 was ask’d and aulhoiized to go j For he who makes me thus on biuiness wait, 
To seek the firm of Clutlerbuck and Co. ; | Is not for business in a proper state; 

Thrir hour was past- but when I urged tlie I But man there svas not, was not he for syhom 
case, I To this convenient lodging I was come ; 

There was a youth who named a second place, No ! but a lady's voice was heard to call 
Where, on eccesums of Important kine^ On my nttenlion — and she had it all ; 

1 nught the man of occupation find For lo ! she enters, speaking ere in siglit, 

In his retirement, svhere he found repose “ Monsieur ! I shall not srant the chair to- 
From the vexations that in bumeas rose. night — 

I found, though not with ease, tlus private Where shall I see him ? ” — ^This dear hour 
seat _ _ atones 

Of soothing quiet, wisdom’a still retreat. For all aSeotion’s hopeless sighs and groans— 
“Hw house was good, but not so pure and Thentumingtome — Art thou come at last? 
clean A thousand welcomes— be forgot the post ; 

As I had houses of retirement seen ; Forgotten all the grief that absence brings, 

Yet men, I knew, of meditation deep. Fear that torments, and jealousy thatstings— 
JjOve nob their maidens should their studies AU that is cold, injurious, and unkind, 
sweep ; Be it for ever banish’d from the mind ; 

BGs room I saw, and must acknowledge, there And in that mind, and in that heart be now 
Were not the signs ot sleanfiness or one : The soft endearment, and the binding row,” 
A fomala servan t, void of female grace, ‘ She spoke— and o’er the practised features 

lAOsAln, attire, proceeded to fits place ; tlirew 

She stared jutrusive on my slender frame, The looks that reason charm, and strength 
Amt bdl^ssk’d my fausinsss and lay name. subdue. 
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‘ Will you not ask, how I beheld that face, 
Or road that mind, and read it in Uial place ? 
I have tried. Bichard, otl-times, and in rain. 
To ti'aco my thoughts, and to review their 
train — 

If train there were — that meadow, grove, and 
stile. 

The fright, th’ escape, her sweetness and her 
smile ; 

Years since elapsed, and hope, from year to 
year. 

To find her free — and then to dnd her here ! 

‘ But is it she ?— 0 ! yes ; the rose is dead. 
All beauty, fragrance, freshness, glory fled : 
But yet ’lis she — the same and not the same — 
Who to my bower an heavenly being came j 
Who waked my soul’s first thought of real 
bliss. 

Whom long I sought, and now I find her — 
tills. 

' I cannot paint her — something I had seen 
So pale and slim, and tawdry and unclean ; 
With haggard looks, of vice and wo the prey. 
Laughing in langour, miserably gay : 

Her face, whore face appear’d, was amply 
spread. 

By art’s coarse pencil, with ill-chosen red. 
The flower’s fictitious bloom, the blushing of 
the dead : 

But still the features wore the same, and 
strange 

My view of both — the sameness and tile 
change, 

That fix’d mo goring and my eye cnoliuin’d, 
AlUiough so little of herself remain’d ; 

It is the ctcaluto whom I loved, and yet 
Is fat unlike her— Would I could forget 
The angel or her fall I the once adored 
Or now despised I the worshipp’d or deplored I 

‘ “ 0 ! Bosabella I ” I prexiared to say, 

“ Whom I have loved,” but prudence 
whisper’d nay, 

And folly grew ashamed— discretion had her 
day. 

She gave her hand ; which, as I lightly 
press’d. 

The cold but ardent grasp my soul oppress’d ; 
The ruin’d girl disturb’d mo, and my eyes 
Look’d, I conceive, both sorrow and surprise. 

‘I spoke my business — "He,” she answer’d, 
“ comes 

And lodges here— he has the backward 
rooms— 


He now is absent, and I chanced to hear 
Will not before to-monow eve appear. 

And may be longer absent 0 ! the night 

When you preserved me in that horrid fright ; 
A thousand, thousand times, asleep, awake, 
I thought of what you ventured for my sake — 
Now have you thought— yet tell me so — 
deceive 

Your BosabeUa, willing to believe P 
0 1 there is something in love’s first-born pain 
Sweeter than bliss — it never comes agrin — 
But has your hoait been faithful P ” — Hero 
my pride 

To anger rising, her attempt defied — 

“ My faith must ehildish in your sight appear, 
Who have been faithful — to how many, 
dear ? ” 

‘ If woids had fail’d, a look explain’d their 
style. 

She could not blush assent, but sho could 
smile: 

Good heaven ! I thought, have I rejected 
fame. 

Credit and wealth, lor one who smiles at 
shame ? 

* She saw me thoughtful — eaw it, as I 
guess’d, 

Willi some concern, though nothing sho ex- 
press’d. 

‘ “ Come, my dear friend, discard that look 
of care, 

AU things were made to be, as all things are j 
All to seek pleasure as the end design’d. 

The only good in matter or in mind ; 

So was I taught by one, who gave me all 
I That my experienced heart can wisdom call. 
I ‘ “ 1 saw theo young, love’s soft obedient 
I slave, 

I And many a sigh to my young lover gave ; 
And I lied, spile of cowardice or cow, 

! Betum’d thy passion, and exchanged my vow ; 
But while I thought to bait the amorous hook, 
, One sol for me my eager fancy took ; 

There was a crafty eye, Uiet far could see, 
i And through my failings fascinated me : 
Mine was a ciiildish wish, to please my bay ; 
His a design, his wishes to enjoy. 

1 0 1 we have bolh about the world been, tost, 
i Thy gain I know not — I, they cry, am lost ; 
I So let the wise ones talk ; they talk in vain. 
And are mistaken both in loss aitd gain ; 

; ”Fis gain to get whatevwc life affords, 
i ’Tis loss to spend our time in empty words. 
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* “ I was a girl, and thou a boy wort then, 
Nor ought of women knew, nor I of men ; 

But 1 have tralhckM in the world, and thou, 
Doubtless, canst boast of thy experience now ; 
Let us the knowledge w e have gain’d produce. 
And kindly turn it to our common use.” 

‘ Thus spoke the siren in voluptuous style. 
While I stood gazing and perplex’d the while. 
Chain’d by that voice, confounded by that 
smile. 

And (ben she sang, and changed from grave 
to gay. 

Till all reproach and anger died away. 

' “My Damon was the flcst to wake 
The gentle flame that cannot die; 

My Damon is the last to lake 
The faithful bosom’s softest sigh: 

The life between is nothing wor£, 

0 ! cost it from thy thought away ; 

ThiiUc of the day that gave it birth, 

And this its sweet returning day. 

' “ Buried be all that has been done, 

Or say that naught is done amiss ; 

For who the dangerous path uan shtm 
In such bewildering world as this ? 

But love can every fault forgive, 

Or with a tender look reprove ; 

And now let naught in memory live. 

But that we meet, and that we lore.” 

' And then she moved my pity ; for she 
wept. 

And told her miseries till resentment slept; 
For when she saw she could not reason blind, 
ijbe pour’d her heart’s whole soriotvs on my 
mind, 

With features graven on my soul, with riglia 
Seen but not beard, with soft imploring eyes, 
And voice that needed not, but had tlie aid ^ 
Of powerful words to soften and pea;suade. 

< “0! I repent me of the past ; and sure 
(Ttief and repentance make t^ bosom pure ; 
Tet meet thee not wiUt clean and single heart, 
jts on the day wo met 1— and but to part, 
Fte I Imd drank the cup that to my up 
Was hdd, and press'd tlB I was forced to eip : 

I drank indeed, but never ceased to bate,-— 
It poison'd, but could not Intoxicate : 

T* excuse my fall T plead not lore's excess, 
But t weak orphan’s need and loneliness, 
t had 00 patent open e&rih-aio door 
Was ppad itr ms— young, inaossitt, and poor, 


Vain, lender and resentful — and n>y friend 
Jealous of one who must on her depend, 
Making life misery — ^You ooidd witness tlien 
That I was precious in the eyes of men ; 

So, made by them a goddess, and denied 
Kcapect and notice by the women’s pride j 
Here scorn’d, there worshlpp’d — will il 
strange appear, 

.Vllurcd and driven, tliat I settled lierc ? 

Yet loved it not ; and never have I pass’d 
One day, and wish’d another like the last. 
There was a fallen angel, 1 have read, 

For whom their tears the sister-angels shed, 
Because, although she ventured to rebel, 

She was not minded like a child of hell, — 
Such is my lot ! and will it not be given 
To grief like mine, that I may think of 
heaven ? 

Behold how there the glorious creatures shine, 
An4 all my soul to grief and hope resign ? ” 

' I wonder’d, doubting — and is tins a fact, 
I tiioughl ; or part tiiou art disposed to act? 

' “ Is it not written, He, who came to save 
Sinners, the sins of deepest dye forgave ? 
That he his mercy to the suffwers dealt, 

And pardon’d error when the ill was felt ? 
Yes 1 I would hope, there is an eye that reeds 
What la within, and sees the heart Uiat 
bleeds 

But who on earth will one so lost deplore. 
And who will help that lost one to restore ? 
Who will on trust the sigh of grief receive ; 
And— all things warring wiUi belief— 
believe ? ” 

‘ Soften’d, I said — “ Be mine tlic hand and 
heart. 

It witli your world you will consent to pari.” 

She would — she tried ^Alas 1 she did not 

know 

How deeply rooted evil habits grow : 

She felt the truth upon her spirits press, 

But wanted ease, indulgence, show, excess, 
Voluptuous banquets, pleasures— not refined, 
But such as soothe to sleep th’ opposing 
mind — 

Site look’d for idle vice, the time to kiU, 
.Vnd subtle, strong apologies for ill ; 

And tlius her yielding, unresisting soul 
Sank, and let sin confuse W and control ; 
Fleasuies tliat brought disgust yet brought 
relief, 

And minds she hated help’d to war iritli 

griaf.’ 
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‘ Thus then she perish'd ? ’ — 

‘ Nsf— but thus she proved 
Wave to the vices that she never loved : 

But while she thus her better thoughts 
opposed, 

And ■woo’d the world, the world’s deeeptloiu> 
closed : — 

I bed long lost her ; but 1 sought in vain 
To banish pity still she gave me pain, 
Still I desired to aid her — to direct, 

And wish’d the world, that won her, to reject : 
Nor wish'd in vain — there came, at length, 
lerjuieit 

Tiiat I n uuld see a wretch with griel oppress’d, 
By guilt aflrighted — and 1 went to trace 
Once more the vice-worn (eaiurcs o( (hat face. 
That sin-W'reck’d being ! and I saw her laid 
IVhcic never worldly joy a visit paid : 

That world receding fast I the world to come 
ronccal’d in terror, ignorance, and gloom ; 
Sins, sorrow, and neglect ; with not a stiark 
Of vital hope, — all horrible and dark — 

It frighten’d me I — ^I thought, and shall not I 
Thus fee] f thus fear?— -this danger can I fly? 
Do I so wisely live that 1 can calmly die ? 

‘The wants X saw I could supply with ease, 
But there were wants of other kind than 
these ; 

Th’ awakening thought, the hope-inspiring 
riew — 

The doctrines awful, grand, alittming, true — 
Most painful to the soul, and yet most healing 
too : 

Still I could something offer, and could send 
For other aid — a more important friend. 
Whose duty call’d him, and his love no less. 
To help the grieving spirit in distress ; 

To save in that sad hour the drooping prey. 
And from its victim drive despair away. 

All decent comfort round the sick was seen ; 
The female helpers quiet, sober, clean ; 

Her kind physician with a smile appear’d. 
And zealous lore the pious friend endear’d ; 
tVhile I, with mix’d sensations, could inquire. 
Hast thou one tvish, one uufulfliTd desire ? 
Rpeak every thought, nor unindulged depart, 
If I can make thee happier than thou art ! 

‘Yesl there was yet a female friend, an old 
And grieiring nurse I to whom it should be 
told— 

If I would -tell— that she, her child, had fail’d. 
And turn’d from truth ! yet truth at length 
previdl’d. 


‘ ’Twas in that chamber. Bichard, T began 
To think more deeply of the end of man : 
Was it to jostle all bis fellows by. 

To run before them, and say, “ here am I, 
Fall doivn and worship ? ” — Was it, life 
throughout. 

With circumspection keen to hunt about 
As spaniels for their game, where might be 
found 

Abundance more for coffers that abound ? 
Or was it life’s enjoyments to prefer. 

Like this poor girl, and then to die like her ? 
No ! Ho, who gave the faculties, design’d 
Another use for the humortal mind ; 

There is ii stale in which it ■will appear 
With all the good and ill contracted here ; 
With gain and loss, inipiovemcnl and defect ; 
And then, my soull what hast thou to expect 
For talents laid aside, life’s waste, and time’s 
neglect ? 

‘ Still os I went came other change — the 
frame 

And features wasted, and yet slowly come 
The end ; and so inaudible llie breath. 

And still the breathing, we exclaimed— ’tis 
death ! 

But death it was not i whon, indeed, slie died, 
I sat and his lost gentle stroke espied : 
When— as it came — or did my fancy trace 
That lively, lovely flushing o’er the face ? 
Bringing back all that my young heart im- 
press’d ! 

It came — and went I — She sigh’d, and was at 
rest! 

‘ Adieu, I said, fair Frailly ! dearly cost 
The love I boro thee — time and treasure lost ; 
And 1 have sufkcr’d many years 'm va'm ; 
Now let me something in my so'rrows gain : 
Heaven would not all tills wo for man in- 
tend 

If man’s existence with his wo should end ; 
Heaven would not pain, and grief, and anguish 
give, 

It man was not by discipline to live ; 

And for that brighter, better world prepare. 
That souls with souls, when purifl^, shall 
share, 

Those stains all done away that must not 
enter there. 

* Home I return’d, with spirits in that slate 
Of vacant wo, I strive not to relate. 

Nor bow, deprived of all her hope and strength. 
My soul turn’d feebly to the world at length. 
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I ttavell’d then till bealUi again lesumed 
Its former seat — I must not say le-bloom’d ; 
And then I fill’d, not loth, tliat favourite place 
That has enrich’d some seniors of our race ; 
Patient and dull I grew ; my uncle’s praise 
Was largely dealt mo on my better days ; 

A love of money — other love at rest — 

Came creeping on, and settled in my breast ; 
The force of habit held me to the oar, 

'rill I could relish what I scorn’d before : 
Inowcould talk and scheme with meno/ sense, 
Who deal Cor millions, and who sigh for pence. 
And grew so like them, that I hoard witli joy 
Old Blueskin said 1 was a pretty boy ; 

For I possess’d the caution with the zeal, 
That all true lovers of their interest feel : 
Exalted praise 1 and to the creature due, 
Who loves that interest solely to pursue. 

‘ But I was sick, and sickness brought 
disgust ; 

My peace I could not to my proilta trust: 


BOOK VIII. 

Morning Walk and Conversation— Visit at 
a Cottage— Characters of the Sisters— Lucy 
and Jane— Their Lovers — Their Friend tlie 
Banker and his Lady — Their Intimacy — 
Its ConsMuence— Different Conduct of the 
Lovers — The Effect upon the Sisters — 
Their present State— The Influence of their 
Fortune upon the Minds of either. 

TuA morning shone in cloudless heauty 
bright; 

Bichard his letters read with much delight ; 
George from his pillow rose in happy tone, 
JEffs bosom’s lord sat lightly on his throne : 
They read theoaomingnews — they saw thesky 
Inviting call’d them, wad the earUi was dry. 
‘The day invites us, brother,' said the 
'squire } 

‘Come, and I’ll show thee something to 
admire; 

We stUi may beauty.in our prospects trace j 
If not, we have them in both mind and face. 

' Tb but two miles— to let such women live 
DnSMi pt him, what reason can I give ? 
WliQr shniild not Bichaed to tba. girls be 
knetmi? 

WoitidllwmhU thtiFftiendship for my own t 


Again some views of brighter kind appear’d, 
My heart was humbIed,oand my mind was 
clear’d ; 

I felt those helps that souls diseased restore, 
And that cold frenzy, avarice, raged no more. 
From dreams of boundless wealth I then 
arose ; 

This place, the scene of infant bliss, I choso. 
And here I And relief, and here I seek repose. 
‘Yet much is lost, and not yet much is 
found. 

But what remains, I would believe, is sound ; 
That first wild passion, that lost mean desire. 
Are fell no more ; but holier hopes require 
A mind prepared and steady — my reform 
Has fears like his, who, suffering in a storm. 
Is on a rich but unknown country cast, 

The future fearing, while he feels the post ; 
But whose more cheerful mind, with hope 
imbued, 

Sees through receding clouds the rising good.’ 
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Brother, there dwell, yon northern hill below, 
Two favourite maidens, whom ’tis good to 
know j 

Young, hut experienced; dwellers in a 
cot. 

Where they sustain and dignify their lot, 
The best good girls in all our world below — 
0 1 you must know them— Como ! and you 
shall know. 

' But lo I the morning wastes — ^bere, Jacob, 
stir — 

If Phoobe comes, do you attend to her ; 

And let not Maty got a chattering press 
Of idle girls to bear of her distress : 

Ask her to wait till my return— and hide 
From her meek mind your plenty and your 
pride ; 

Hot vox a creatuia, humble, sad, and still, 
By your coarse bounty, and your rude good' 
wiU.' 

This said, the brotitors hasten’d on their 
way, 

With all the foretaste of a pleasant day. 
The morning purpose in the mind had fix'd 
The loading thought and that with others 
mix'd. 
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‘ now well it is,’ said George, ‘ when we 
posseea s 

The strength that bears us up in our distress ; 
And need not the resources of out pride, 

Our fall from greatness and our wants to hide ; 
But have the spirit and the wish to show, 
We know our wants as well as olherb know. 
’Tis true, the rapid turns of fortune’s wheel 
Make oven the virtuous and the humble feel : 
They for a timo must sufler, and but few 
Can bear their sorrows and uur pity too. 

‘ lienee all these small expedients, day by 
day, 

Are used to hide the evils they betray : 
When, if our pity chances to be seen, 

The wounded iitide retorts, svith anger keen, 
And man’s insulted grief takes refuge in 
liis spleen. 

‘ When Timon’s board contains asingledisli, 
Timon talks much of market-men and fish, 
Rirgetful servants, and th’ infernal cook. 
Who always spoil’d whate’er she undertook. 

‘ But say, it tries us from our height to fall. 
Yet is not life itself a trial all ? 

And not a virtue in the bosom lives. 

That gives such ready pay as patience gives ; 
That pure submission to the ruling mind. 
Fix’d, but not forced ; obedient, but not 
blind ; 

The will of lieaven to make her own she tries. 
Or makes her own to heaven a sacrifice. 

‘ And is there aught on earth so rich or rare. 
Whoso pleasures may with virtue’s pans 
compare ? 

Tlus fruit of patience, this the pure delight. 
That ’tis a trial in her Judge’s sight; 

Hot part still striving duly to sustain. 

Not spurning pleasure, not defying pain ; 
Never in triumph tfil her race be won. 

And never fainting till her work be done.’ 
With thoughts like these they reach’d the 
village brook, 

And saw a lady sitting with her book ; 

And so engaged she heard not, till the men 
Were at her side, nor was she frighten'd then ; 
But to her friend, the ’squire, bis smile 
return’d. 

Through which the latent sadness he dis- 
cern’d. 

The stranger-brother at ttie cottage door 
Was now Emitted, and was strange no mote : 
Then of an absent sister he was told. 

Whom they were not at present to behold ; 


Sometliing wassald of nerves, and that disease, 
Whoso varying powers on mind and body 
seize. 

Enfeebling both 1 — Here chose they to remain 
One hour m peace, and then return’d again. 

‘ I know not why,’ said Biriiard, ' but I feci 
The warmest pity on my bosom steal 
For that dear maid 1 How well her looks 
express 

For tills world’s good a clierish’d hopeless- 
nes& ! 

A resignation that is so entire, 

It feels not now the stirrings of desire ; 
What now to her is all the world esteems ? 
She is awake, and cares not for its dreams ; 
Bui move!) while yet on earth, as one above 
Its hopes and fears — its loathing and its love, 
‘ But .shall I learn,’ said he, ‘ these sisters’ 
fate ? ’— 

And found his brother willing to relate. 


‘ The girls were orphans early ; yet I saw, 
IVhen young, their father — bis profession law ; 
He left them but a competence, a store 
That made his daughters neither ricli not 
poor; 

Not rich, compared with some who dwelt 
around ; 

Not poor, for want they neither fear’d nor 
found ; 

Their guardian uncle was both kind and just, 
One whom a parent might in dying trust ; 
Who, in their youth, &e trusted store im- 
proved. 

And, when he ceased to guide them, fondly 
loved. 

‘ These sis ter beauties were in fact the grace 
Of yon small 1 own, — ^it was their native place ; 
IJke Saul’s famed daughters were the lovely 
twain. 

As Micab, Lucy, and as Merab, Jane : 

For this was tall, with free commanding air, 
And that was mild, and delicate, and fair. 

* Jane had an arch delusive smile, that 
charm’d 

And tluoaten’d too ; alluring, it alarm’d ; 
Tho smile of Lucy her approval told, 
Cheerful, not changing; neither kind nor 
cold, 

‘ When children, Lucy love aUme possess’d, 
Jane was more punish'd and was more 
caress’d ; 
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It told tha childish wishes, one bespoke 
A lamb, a bird, a garden, and a brook ; 

The other wish’d a joy unknown, a rout 
Or crowded ball, and to be first led out. 

‘Lucy loved all that grew upon the ground. 
And loveliness m all tLngs living found ; 
The gilded fly, tlio fern upon the wall. 

Were nature’s ssorks, and admirable all; 
Pleased with indulgence of so choap a kind. 
Its cheapness never discomposed her mind. 

‘ Jane had no iikingfor such thin^ as these. 
Things pleasing her must her superiors please ; 
The costly flosver svas precious in her eyes, 
That skiil can vary, or that money buys ; 
Her taste was good, but she was still afraid. 
Till fashion sanction’d the tomacks she made. 
‘The sisters read, and Jane with some 
delight. 

The saUres keen that feat or rage excite. 
That men hi posver attack, and ladles high, 
And give broad bints Uiat we may know 
them by. 

iSiie wos amused when sent to haunted rooms. 
Or some dark passage where the spirit comes 
Of one once murder'd t then she laughing 
rend. 

And felt at once the folly and the dce.td : 

As rustic girls to crafty gipsies fly. 

And trust the liar though they fear the lie. 
Or os a patient, urged by grievous pains, 
IViU lee the daring quack whom he disdauis, 
Mo Jane was pleased to see tho beckoning 
band, 

.\nd trust the magic of the BatcUfle-svand. 

' In her religion — ^Cor bermlnd, though light, 
VVas not disposed our better views to slight— 
Her favourite authors were a solemn kind, 
Who flit with dark mysterious thoughts tho 
mind ; 

And who with such conceits her fancy plied, 
Became bet friend, philosopher, and guide. 

‘ Site made the Ptogreas of tire Pilgrim one 
To build a thouaand pleasant views upon ; 
All that ronnects us with a world above 
She loved to fancy, and ahe long’d to prove ; 
Well would the poet please her, who could 
lead 

Hex fonoy forth, yet keep untoueh’d her 
cr^. 

ICioi by an early ouatoiUt Lucy stfled, 

Wtten sba awaked, Ute Bltfia at her side ; 
Tbatt. ere she ventMtsd on a world of care, 
She might for ftbib, joys or poliu prepare, 


For every dart a shield, a guard for es’Wy 
snare. « 

‘ She read not much of high heroic deeds. 
Where man the measure of man's power 
exceeds ; 

But gave to luckless love and fate severe 
Her Icnderest pity and her softest tear. 

‘ She mix’d not faith with fable, but she 
trod 

Bight onward, cautious in the ways of God ; 
Nor did she daro to launch on seas unknown, 
In search of truths by some adventurers 
shown. 

But her own compass used, and kept a course 
her own. 

‘ The maidens both their loyally declared, 
And in the glory of their country shared ; 
But Jane that gbry felt with proud delight, 
When England’s foes were vanquish’d hi the 
fight ; 

While Lucy’s feelings for tho brave wbo hied 
Pul ail such glorious triumphs from her bead. 
Tliey both wore frugal ; Lucy from the fear 
Of wasting that which want esteems so dear. 
But finds BO scarce, her sister from the pain 
That springs from want, when treated with 
disdain, 

* Jane borrow’d maxims from a doubling 
school. 

And took for truth the test of ridicule ; 

Lucy saw no such virtue in a jest, 

Triitli was with her of ridicule a test. 

‘ They loved each other with the warmth 
of youth, 

Mfith ardour, candour, tenderness, and truth ; 
And though their pleasures were not just the 
same, 

TetboUi were pleased whenever one became ; 
Nay, each would rather In the act rejoice, 
That was tb’ adopted, not the native choice. 

‘ Each hod a friend, and friends to minds 
so fond 

And good are soon united in the bond ; 
Bach hod a lover ; but it seem’d that fate 
Decreed that these should not approximate. 
Now Lucy’s lover was a prudent swain. 

And thought, in all things, what would be 
Ilia gain ; 

The yoimger sister first engaged his view. 
But with her beauty he her spirit knew ; 
Her (ace he much admired, “ but, put the 
cose," 

SakI he, " I marry, what is then a face ? 
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At lU'it it pleases to have drawi the lot ; 

He then forgets it, Ijut his wife does not j 
Jane too,” he judged, “ would bo reserved 
and nice, 

And many lovers had enhanced her price.” 

• Thus thinking much, hut hiding what ha 
thought. 

The prudent lover Lucy’s favour sought. 

And he succeeded, — she was free from art ; 
And his appear’d a gentle guileless heart; 
Such slie respected ; true, her sister found 
Ills placid face too ruddy and too round. 
Too cold and inexpressivo ; sucli a lace 
tVhere you could nothing mark’d or manly 
trace, 

> But Lucy found him to his mother kind. 
And saw the Christian meekne.ss of his mind ; 
His voice was soft, bis temper mild and sweet, 
llis mind was easy, and his person neat, 
Jane said he wanted courage ; Lucy drew 
No ill from that, though she believed it 
too ; 

” It is religious, Jane, bo not severe ; ” 

” Well, Lucy, then it is religious fear.” 

Not could the sister, great os was her love, 

A man so lifeless and so cool approve. 

' Jane bad a lover, whom a lady’s pride 
Might wish to see attending at her side, 
Voung, handsome, sprightly, and with good 
address, 

Not mark’d for folly, error or excess ; 

Yet not entirdy from their censure free, 
Who judge Our failings with severity ; 

The very care he took to keep liis name 
Staintess, with some was evidence of shame. 
‘ .Jane heard of this, and she replied, 
” Knough ; 

Prove but tlie facts, and I resist not proof ; 
Nor is my heart so easy as lo love 
The man my judgment bid.s me not approve.” 
But yet that heart a secret joy confess’d. 

To mid no slander on the youth would rest ; 
His was, in fact, such conduct, that a maid 
Might think of marriage, and bo not afriud ; 
And she was pleased to And a spirit high. 
Free from all fear, that spum’d hypocrisy. 

‘ ” What fears my sister ? ” said the partial 
fait, 

Por Lucy fear’d,—"' Why tell mo to beware ? 
No smooth deceitful varnish can X find ; 

Hts is a spirit generous, free, and kind ; 

And all ms flaws arc seen, all floating in his 
mind, 


A little boldness in his speecli. What then t 
It ia the failing of these generous men. 

A little vanity, but— O ! my dear. 

They ail would show it, were tliey ail sincere. 

‘ “ But come, agreed ; we’Uiend ea<i other 
eyes 

To see our favourites, when they wear dis- 
guise ; 

And all those errors that will then be shown 
Uninfluenced by the workings of our own.” 
‘Thus lived the sisters, far from power 
removed. 

And far from need, both loving and beloved. 
Thus grew, as myrtles grow ; I grieve at 
heart 

That 1 have pain and sorrow to impart. 

But FO it is, the sweetest herbs that grow 
In the lone vale, where sweetest waters flow, 
Hre drops the blossom, or appears the fruit, 
Peel the vile grub, and perish at the root ; 
And m a quick and premature decay. 
Breathe the pure fragrance of their life away. 

* A town was near, in wliich the buildings all 
Were large, but one pre-eminently toU— 

An huge high house. Without there was an 
ait 

Of lavish cost ; no littleness was 'there ; 

But room for servants, horses, whiskies, gigs, 
And walls for pines and peaches, grapes and 
figs; 

Bright on the sloping glass the sun-beams 
shone. 

And brought the summer of all climates on. 
‘Here wealth its prowess to the eye dis- 
play’d, 

And here advanced the seasons, there delay’d ; 
Bid tlie due heat each growing sweet refine, 
Made the sun’s light with grosser fire combine. 
And to the Tropic gave the vigour of the Line. 

‘ Tet, in the master of this wealth, behold 
A light vain coxcomb taken from his gold, 
BTiose busy brain was weak, srhose boasting 
heart was cold. 

‘ O ! how he talk’d to that belteving town, 
That he would give it riches and reno-wn ; 
Cauae a canal where treasures were to swim, 
And they should owe their opulence to him 
In fact, of riches he insured a crop, 

So they would give him but a seed to drop. 
As used the alcbymist bis boasts to make, 

” I give you niiliious for the mite I take; ” 
The mite they never could again hdiold, 
The milUons all were Eldorado gold. 
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‘ By tlii? professing man, tho country round 
Was search’d to see where money could be 
found. 

‘The thriven farmer, who had li/cd to 
spare, 

Became an object of especial care j 
He took the tiug.il tradesman by the hand, 
.Vnd wish’d him joy of what ha might com- 
mand ; 

And the induatiious servant, who hud laid 
llis saving by, it was his juy to aid j 
Large talk, and liintsof some prodiictivoplan 
Half named, won all his hearers to a man ; 
Uneortain projects drew them wondering on, 
And avarice Vusten’d till distrust, was gone. 
But when to these dear girls he found his way. 
Ail easy, artless, innocent were they ; 

When ho compell’d his foolish wife to bo 
At once so great, so humble, and so free ; 
Whom others sought, nor always With sue* 
cess! 

But they were both her pride and happiness ; 
And she esteem’d them, but attended stilt | 
To the vile purpose of her husband’s wdl ; 
And when the fix’d bis snares about their 
mind, 

Bespected those whom she essay’d to blind ; 
Kay with esteem she some compassion gave 
To the fair victims whom she would not save. 

' The Banker’s wealth and kindness were 
her themes. 

His generous plans, his patriotic schemes { 
What be had done for some, a favourite few, 
What tor his favountes still he meant to do ; 
Not that he always listen’d — ^whicb was 
hard — 

To hhr, when speaking of her great regard 
"Pot certain friends — " but you, os I may say. 
Are his own ctioico— I am not jealous— nay ! ” 

‘ Then came the man himself, and come 
with gpeed 

As just from business of importance freed ; 
Or just escajnng, came with IooIes of lire, 

As it he’d just attam’d his fuU desire ; 

As if Ib«apetity and be for life 
Were wed, and he was showing off his wife ; 
Pleased to display ids influence, and to prove 
Hlmsell Che object of her pwldal love: 
Fwbapg with diis w» join’d tho latent (ear, 
The wait would come when be should not be 
dese, 

*' Janehuig^’d at aU their vMU and parade. 
And ealPd UMendship bisnhot-housemede ; 


A style of friendship suited to his taste, 
Brought on, and ripen’d, like his grapes, in 
baste; 

She saw the wants that wealth in vain would 
hide, 

And all the tricks and littleness of pride ; 

On all the wealth would creep the vulgar 
slain. 

And grandeur strove to look itself in vain. 
‘Luey perceivod — but she replied, "why 
heed 

Such small defects? — they’re very kind in- 
deed ! ” 

And kind they were, and ready to produce 
Thoir easy friendship, over fit for use. 
Friendship that enters into all allaits, 

And daily wants, and daily gets, repairs. 
Hence at the cottage of the sisters stood 
The Banker’s steed — ^he was so very good ; 
Oft through tile roads, in weather fouland fair, 
Their friend’s gay carriage boro the gentle 
j pair ; 

; His grapes and nectarines ivoo’d tho virgins' 
hand. 

His books and roses were at their command ; 
And costly flowers,— ho took upon him shame 
That ho could purchase what he could not 
name. 

‘Lucy ivBB vex’d to have sudi favours 
shown, 

And they returning nothing of their own ; 
Jane smiled, and begg’d her sister to boliovc— 
“ We give at least as much as wo receive," 

' Alas ! and more ; they gave their ears 
and eyes, 

His splendor oft-times took them by surprise ; 
And if in Jane appear’d a meaning smile, 
She gazed, admired, and paid respect the 
while; 

Would she bad tested there ! Deluded maid, 
She saw not yet the fatal price she paid ; 
Saw not that wealth, though join’d with folly, 
grew 

In her regard ; she smiled, but listen’d too ; 
Nay, would be grateful, site would trust her afl. 
Her funded source,— to him a matter small ; 
Taken lor their sole use, and ever at their call : 
To be improved — ^he knew not how indeed ; 
Bathe bad methods— and thoy mustsucceed. 

' This was so good, that Jane, in very pride. 
To spare him trouble, for a while denied; 
And Lucy’s prudence, though it was idarm’d, 
Was by the splendor of the Banker charm’d ; 
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(^bat wa& her paltiy thousand pounds to him, 
nio irould expen^ dve thousand on a 
whim ? 

md tlicn the portion of his wife was known ; 
iut not that she reserved it for her own. 

‘ Lucy her lover trusted with tlie fact, 

Ind frankly ask’d, “ if he approved tire act ! ” 

It promised well,” he said ; “ he could 
not tell 

low it might end, but sure it promised well ; 
le had himself a trifle in the Bank, 
hid should he sore uneasy if it sank.” 

‘ Jane from her lover hod no wish to hide 
ler deed ; but was withheld by maiden pride ; 

?o talk so early —as if one were sure 
)f being his ; she could not tliat endure, 
iut when the sisters were apart, and when 
They freely spoke of their affairs and men ; 
fhey thought with pleasure of tlie sum im- 
proved, 

Vnd so presented to the men they loved. 

‘ Things now proceeded in a quiet tram ; 

\'o cause appear’d to murmur or complain ; 
file monied man, bis ever-smiling dame, 
knd their young darlings, in their carriage 
came; 

fane's sprightly lover smiled their pomp to 
see, 

dnd ate their grapes, with gratitude and glee. 
But wiUi the freedom there was nothing mean, 
Eumble, or forward, in his freedom seen ; 

Eis was tho frankness of a mind that shows 
it knows itself, nor fears for what it knows ; 
But Lucy’s ever humble friend was awed 
By the profusion he could not applaud ; 

Se seem’d indeed reluctant to partake 
3f the collation that he could not make ; 
dnd this was pleasant in the maiden’s view, — 
tVos modesty — ^was moderation too ; 
fhou^ Jane esteem’d it meanness ; and she 
saw 

Pear in that prudence, avaUco in that awe. 

‘ But both the lovers now to town are 
gone. 

By business one is call’d, by duty one ; 

While rumour rises, — ^whether false or true 
The ladies knew not— it was known to few— 
But fear there was, and on Uicir guardian- 
friend 

They for advice and comfort wuuld depend. 
When rase tile day; meantime from Belmont- 
place 

Oame vile report, predicting quick disgrace. 
fm O 


‘ ’Twas told — the servants, who hod met 
to thank 

Their lord for placing money in his Bank— 
Tlieir kind free master, who such wages gave. 
And then increased whatever tiioy could save. 
They who bad heard they should their savings 
lose. 

Were weeping, swoormg, drinking at the news ; 
And still the more they drank, the more they 
wept. 

And awore, and rail’d, and threaten’d, till 
they slept. 

‘ Tho morning truth conilrm’d the evening 
diead ; 

The Bonk was broken, and the Banker fled ; 
But leftapromisc that his friends should have. 
To tho last shilling — what his fortunes gave. 

‘ The evil tidings reach’d the sister-pair. 
And one like Sorrow look’d, and one Despair ; 
They from each other turn’d th’ allliciing 
look, 

And loth and late the painful silence broke. 
‘ “ The odious villain I " Jane in wrath 
began; 

In pity Lucy, “ the unhappy man 1 
IVhen time and reason our aflliclion heal. 
How will tho author of our sufferings feel ? " 

I ‘ “ And let him feel, my sister,— Jet the 
woes 

That he creates be bane to his repose I 
Let them be felt in bis expiring hour, 

When death brings all bis dre^, and sin its 
power ! 

Then let the busy foe of mortals state 
The pangs he caused, bis own to aggravate ! 
‘ “ Wretch ! when our life was ^ad, our 
prospects gay. 

With savage hand to sweep them all away ! 
And bo must know it — ^know when he beguiled 
His easy victims— how the villain smiled 1 
j Oh ! niy dear Imey, could I see him 
! crave 

The food denied, a beggar and a slave, 

To stony hearts he should with tears apply, 

I And Pity’s self withhold the struggling sigh ; 

I Or, if relenting weakness should extend 
Th’ extorted scrap that justice would not 
lend, 

Let it ho poison’d by the curses deep 
Of every wretch whom he compels to weep 1 ” 
‘ “ Nay, my sweet sister, it you thought 
such pain 

Were his, your pity would awake again ; 
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Your generous heart the wretch’s griet would 
feel, 

And you would soothe the pangs you could 
not heal.” 

* “ Oh ! never, never, — I would still con- 

trive 

To keep the slave whom I abhorr’d alive ; 
His tortured mind with horrid fears to fill. 
Disturb his reason, and misguide Ms will j 
Heap coals of lire, to lie like melted lead. 
Heavy and hot, on his accursed head ; 

Hot coals that mercy kindles hearts to melt. 
But ho should feel them hot as fires arc felt ; 
Corroding ever, and through life the same. 
Strong self-contempt and over-burning shame; 
I,et him so wretched live that he may (ly 
To desperate thoughts, and be resolved to 
die— 

And then let death such frightful visions give, 
Tlial ha may dread th’ attempt, and beg to 
live 1 ” 

So spake th’ indignant maid, when Lucy 
sigh’d. 

And, waiting softer times, no more replied, j 

* Barlow was then in town ; and there he i 

thought 

Of bltss to come, and bargains to be bought ; 
And was returning homeward — ^when he 
found 

The Bank was broken, and his venture 
drown’d. 

Ah ! foolish maid," he cried, “ and what 
wilt thou 

Say tor thy friends and their excess^ nosv ? 
All now is brought completely to an end ; 
What can the spendthrift now afford to 
spend ? 

Had my advice been — true, I gave consent, 
The thing was purposed ; what could I 
prevent 9 

’"Who will her idle taste for flowers 
supply,— 

Who send her grapes and peaches ? let her 
try;— 

There’s none will give her, and she cannot 
buy. 

* “ Yet would she not he grateful it she 

know 

What to ray fsdth and generous love was due? 
Dhi]^ to see the man who took her hand, 
not a sixpence at command ; 
t lie sure ihst suSi a g^et mihd 
Whtdd be fcAr over gtatofttl, ii^, and kind. 


I might comply — ^but iiow will Bloomer act. 
When ho becomes acqu^nted with the fact ? 
The loss to him is trifling— but the fall 
From independence, that to her is all ; 

Now should he marry, ’twill he shame to me 
To hold myself from my engagement free ; 
And should he not, it will bo double grace 
To stand alone in such a trying case. 

‘ “ Come then, my Lucy, to thy faithful 
heart 

And humble love I will my views import; 
Will see the grateful tear that softly steals 
Down the fair face and all thy joy reveals ; 
And when I say it is a blow severe, 

Then will I add — reslroin, my love, the tear. 
And take this heart, so faitliful and so fond. 
Still bound to thine ; and fear not for that 
bond.” 

; ' Ho said ; and went, with purpose he 

believed 

Of generous nature — so is man deceived. 

‘ Lucy determined that her lover’s eye 
Should not distress nor supplication spy ; 
That in her manner he should nothing find. 
To indicate the weakness of her mind. 

He saw no oyo that wept, no frame that 
shook. 

No fond Appeal was made by word or look ; 
lOudness there was, hut join’d with some 
restraint; 

And traces of the late event were faint. 

' He look’d for grief deploring, but per- 
ceives 

No outward token that she longer grieves ; 
He bed expected for his oSoits praise. 

For be resolved the drooping mind to raise ; 
She would, ho judged, be humble, and aMd 
Thathe might blame herroshness and upbraid ; 
And lo I he finds her in a quiet state, 

Her spirit easy and her air sedate ; 

As if her loss was not a cause for pain, 

As if assured that he would make it gain.— 
' Silent awhile, he told the morning nmrs. 
And what he judged they might expect to 
lose; 

He thought himself, whatever some might 
boast. 

The composition would be small at moat; 
Some shabby matter, she would see no more 
The tithe of what she held in. bond before. 
*How did her sister fpel? and did she 
think 

Bloomer wag honest, and would never shrink ? 
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* " Bub why that smile ? is loss like youvs 
so light 

That it can aught liao meiiiment excite ? 
Well, ho is rich, we know, and can aSoid 
To please his fancy, and to keep his word ; 
To him ’tis nothing ; bad he now a fear, 

He must the meanest of his sex appear ; 

But tlie true honour, as I judge the case. 

Is, botl) to feel the evil, and embrace.” 

‘ Here Barlow stopp’d, a little vex’d to see 
Ho tear or hope, no dread or ecstasy : 
Calmly she spoke — “ Your prospects, sir, and 
mine 

Are not the same, — their union I decline ; 
Could I believe the hand for which you strove 
Had yet its value, did you truly love, 

I bad with thanks address’d you, and replie<1. 
Wait till your feelings and my own subside. 
Watch your affections, and, if still they live. 
What pride denies, my gratitude shall give; 
Ev’n then, in yielding, I had first believed 
That I confert’d the favour, not received. 

‘ ” You I release — nay, hear me— I impart 
Joy to your soul, — I judge not of your heart. 
Thlnk’st thou a being, to whom God has lent 
A fooling mind, wiU have her bosom rent 
By man’s reproaches ? Sorrow will be thine. 
For all thy pity prompts thee to resign 1 
Think’st thou that meekness* self would con- 
descend 

To take the husband when she scorns the 
friend ? 

Forgive the frankdess, and rejoice for life. 
Thou art not burden’d with so poor a wife. 

Go ! and be happy— tell, for the applause 
Of hearts Bke thine, we parted, and the cause 
Give, as it pleases.” With a foolish look 
That a dull school-boy fixes on his book 
That he resigns, with mingled sliame and joy ; 
So Barlow went, confounded like the boy. 

' Jane, while she wept to think her sister’s 
pain 

Was thus increased, felt infinite disdain ; 
Bound as she was, and wedded by the ties 
Of love and hope, that care and craft despise ; 
3he could but wonder that a man, whose taste 
And zeal for money had a Jew disgraced. 
Should love her sister ; yet ivith this surprise, 
She felt a little exultation rise ; 

Hers was a lover who bad always held 
This man as base, by generous scorn Impell’d ; 
And yet, as one, of whom for Lucy’s sake 
He would a civil distant notice take. 


‘ Lucy, with sadden’d heart and temper 
mild, 

Bow’d to correction, like an humbled child. 
Who feels the parent’s kindness, and who 
knows 

Such the correction he, who loves, bestows. 

' Attending always, but attending more 
When sorrow ask’d his presence, than before. 
Tender and ardent, with the kindest air 
Como Bloomer, fortune’s error to repair ; 
Words sweetly soothing epoko the happy 
youth, 

AVilh ali the tender earnestness of truth. 

‘ There was no doubt of his intention now — 
Ho will his purpose with his love avow ; 

So judged the maid ; yet, waiting, she ad- 
mired 

llis still delaying what he most desired ; 
Till, from her spirit’s agitation free, 

.She might determine when the day should be. 
With such facility the partial mind 
Gan the best motives for its favourites find. 
Of tiiis ho spake not, but he stay’d beyond 
His usual hour ; — attotive still and fond 
Tho band yet firmer to the hand he prest, 
And the eye rested where it loved to rest ; 
Then took be certain freedoms, yet so small 
That it was prudish so the things to call ; 
Things they were not — “ Describe ” — that 
none can do. 

They had been nothing bad they not been 
new ; 

It was the manner and the look ; a maid', 
Afraid of such, is foolishly afraid ; 

For what could she explain ? The piercing eye 
Of jealous fear could nought amiss descry. 

‘ But some concern now rose j tho youth 
would seek 

Jane by herself, and then would nothing 
speak, 

Before not spoken ; there was still delay, 
Vexatious, wearying, wasting, day by day. 

< « He does not surely tiiflo ! ” Heaven 
forbid ! 

She now should doubly seorn him K he did. 
‘Aht mors than Ws, unlucky girl! is 
thine ; 

Thou must ihe fondest views of life resign $ 
And in the very time resign them too, 
When they were brightening on the eager view. 
I will be brief, — nor have I heart to dwell 
On crimes they almost share who paint them 
well. 
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‘ Thoie 1 VBS a moment’s softness, and it 
seem’d 

Discretioa slept, or so the lover dteam’d ; 
And watoUing long the now confiding maid. 
He thought her giurdless, and grew less 
afraid ; 

Led to the theme that he had shunn’d before. 
He used a language he must use no more — 
For if it answers, there is no more need. 

And no more trial, should it not succeed. 

' Then made he that attempt, in which to 
fail 

Is shameful, — still more shameful to prevail. 

‘ Then was there lightning in that eye that 
shed 

Its beams upon him, — and his frenzy fled ; 
Abject and trembling at her feet he laid, 
Despised and scorn’d by thu indignant maid, 
Ayboso spirits in tlicir agitation rose, 

Him, and her own weak pity, to oppose : 

As liquid silver in the tube mounts high, 
Ttien shakes and settles as the storm goes by. 
AITiile yet the lover stay’d, the maid was 
strong. 

But when he fled, she droop’d and felt the 
wrong— 

Felt the alarming chill, th’ enfeebled breath, 
Closed the quick eye, and sank in transient 
death. 

So Lucy found her ; and then first that breast 
Knew anger’s power, and own’d the stranger 
guest. 

• “ is this love ? Ungenerous ! Has 
ha too 

Been mean and abject ? la no being true ? ” 
For Lucy judged that, like her prudent strain. 
Bloomer bad talk’d of what a man might 
gain; 

She did not think a man on earth was found, 
A wounded bosom, while it bleeds, to wound ; 
Thought not that mortal could be eo unjust, 
As to deprive afiUcljon of its trust ; 

Tliought not a lover could the hope enjoy, 
That must the peace, ha should promote, de- 
stroy ; 

Thought not, in fact, that in tbs world were 
those. 

Who, to their tcndeiest friends, are worse 
tlum foes, 

Who win the heart, deprive it of iU cate, 
Then, plant remorse and desolation tbere, 

An t ctdel ha, who can that heart deprive 
01 all that keepn lt« energy aitve; 


Can see consign’d to shame the trusting fair, 
And turn confiding fondness to despair ; 

To watch that time — a name is not assign’d 
For crimo so odious, nor shall learning find. 
Non, fiom that day has Lucy laid aside 
Her proper caies, to be her sister’s guide, 
Guard, and protector. At thoir uncle’s farm 
They past the period of their first alarm. 

But soon retired, nor was he grieved to learn 
They mode their own atf airs their osvn concern. 

‘ I knew not then their worth ; and, had 
I known. 

Could not the kindness of a friend have shoim; 
For men they dreaded ; they a dwelling 
sought. 

And there the children of the village taught ; 
There, firm and patient, Lucy still depends 
Upon her efforts, not upon her friends j 
She is with persevering strength endued. 

And can be cheerful — for she will be good. 

‘ Jane too will strive the daily tasks to 
share. 

That so employment may contend svith eate ; 
Not power, but will, she shosvs, and looks 
about 

On her small peoiile, who come in and out ; 
And seema of what they need, or she can do, 
in doubt. 

There sits the chubby erow on seals around, 
While she, all rueful at the sight and sound, 
Shrinks from tlie tree approaches of the tribe, 
Whom she attempts lamenting to describe, 
With stains the idlers gather’d in their way. 
The simple stains of mud, and mould, and 
I olay, 

And compound of the streets, of what we 
dare not say ; 

With hair uncomb’d, grimed face, and piteous 
look, 

Bach heavy student takes the odious book. 
And on the lady casts a glance of fear. 

Who draws the garment close as be comes 
near; 

She then for Lucy’s mild forbearance tries. 
And from her pupils turns her brilliant eyes, 
hlaking now etiorts, and with some success, 
To pay attention while the students guess ; 
Who to the gentler mistress fain would glide, 
And dread station at the lady’s aide. 

' Such is their fate ; — there is a friendly 
few 

Whom they receive, and there is chance for 
yon; 
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Tlicii iichaol, and boincthlng galher’d ti'om 
the 'wreck « 

01 that bad Bank, keeps poverty in cheek ; 
And true respect, and high regard, are theirs. 
The children’s profit, and the parents’ prayers. 
With Lucy rests the one peculiar cate, 

That few must see, and none with her may 
share; 

More dear than hope con be, more sweet than 
pleasures are. 

For her sad sister needs the care of love 
That will direct her, that will not reprove. 
But waits to warn : for Jane will walk alone. 
Will sing in low and meUncholy tone ; 

Will read or write, or to her plants will nin 
To shun her friends, — alas I her thoughts to 
slum, 

‘ It is not love alone disturbs her rest. 
But loss of all that ever hoiie possess’d ; 
Friends ever kind, life’s lively pleasures, ease. 
When her enjoyments could no longer please ; 
These were her comforts then ! she has no 
more of these. 

‘Wrapt in such thoughts, she feels her 
mind astray. 

But knows ’tis true, that she has lost her way ; 
For Lucy’s smile will check the sudden flight, 
And one kind look let in the wonted light. 

’ Fits of long silence she endures, thpn talks 
Too much~with too much ardour, as she 
walks ; 

But still the shrubs that she admires dispense 
Tlieir balmy freshness to the hurried sense, 
And she will watch their progress, and attend 
Her flowering favourites as a guardian friend ; 
To sun or shade she will her sweets remove, 
“ And here,” she says, “ I may with safety 
love.” 

* But there are hours when on that bosom 

steals 

A rising terror, — ^then indeed she feels ; — 
Feels how she loved the promised good, and 
how 

She feels the failure of the promise now. 

* “ That other spoiler did as robbers do, 
Made poor our stale, but not disgracefid too. 
This spoiler shames me, and I look within 
To find some cause that drew him on to sin ; 
Ho and the wretch who coidd thy worth for- 

sake 

Are the fork’d adder and the loathsome snake; 
Thy snake could slip in villain-fear away, 
But bad no fang to fasten on his prey. 


* “ Oh ! my dear Lucy, I hod thought to live 
With ail the comforts cosy fortunes give ; 

A wife caressing, and caress’d, — a friend. 
Whom he would guide, advise, consult, defend. 
And make his equal ; — then I fondly thought 
Among superior creatures to be brought ; 
And while with them, delighted to behold 
No eye averted, and no bosom cold ; — 
Then at my home, a mother, to embrace 

My Oh ! my sister, it was surely base ! 

I might forget the wrong ; I cannot the dis- 
grace. 

Oh t when I saw that triumph in his 
eyes, 

T felt my spirits with his own arise ; 

I call’d it joy, and said, tlic generous youth 
Laughs at my loss— no trial for his truth ; 
It is a trifle he can not lament, 

A sum but equal to his annual rent ; 

And yet that loss, the cause of every ill. 
Has made me poor, and him — " 

0 ! poorer still ; 
Fooror, my Jane, and far below thee now : 
Tlie injurer he,— the injured sufferer tlmu ; 
And shall such loss afflict thee P " — 

‘ “ Lose 1 not 

With him what fortune could in life allot P 
Lose I not hope, Ufa’s cordial, and the 'views 
Of an aspiring spirit P — 0 ! I lose 
Whate’er the happy feel, whate’er the san- 
guine choose. 

‘ “ Would I could lose this bitter sense of 
wrong, 

And sleep in peace — ^but it will not be long ! 
And here is something, Lucy, in my brain, 

I know not wbul — it is a cure for pain ; 

But Is not death !— no beckoning hand I see, 
No voice I hear that comes alone to me ; 

It is not death, but change ; I am not now 
As I was oftce, — ^nor can I tell you bow ; 
Nor is it madness — ask, and you shall find 
In my replies the soundness of my mind : 

0 ! I should be a trouble all day long ; 

A very torment, it my head were wrong." 

‘ At times theie is upon her features seen, 
Wliat moves suspicion— she is too serene. 
Such is the motion of a drunken man, 

Who steps sedately, just to show he can. 
Absent at times site will her mother call, 
And cry at mid-day, “ then gfmd night to all." 
But most she thinks there wIU some good 
ensue 

From Eomething done, or what she is to do ; 
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ijong -wrapt In ailence, slio will then assume 
An air of business, and shake off her gloom ; 
Then cry exulting, “ 0 ! it must succeed. 
There are ten thousand readers — all men re^ : 
There are my wiitings, — ^you sliall never ^end 
Your precious moments to go poor an end ; 
Our peasants’ children maybe taughtby those, 
Who have no powers such wonders to compose ; 
Ho lot mo call them, — ^what the world allows, 
>Suroly a poet witlioul shame avows ; 

Come, let us count what numbers wo believe 
Will buy outwork — Ah! sister, doyougrieve? 
You weep ; there ’a something I have said 
amiss. 

And ve-r’d my sister — ^What a world is this 1 
And how I wander ! — ^Wliero has fancy tun ? 
Is there no poem ? Have I nothing done ? 
Forgive me, Lucy, I had fix’d my eye, 

And so my mind, on works that cannot die; 
Mamim and Lara yonder in the case, 

And so I put me in the poet’s place. 

' “ Still, be not frighten’d ; it Is but a 
dream ; 

I am not lost, bewilder’d though I seem ; 

I will obey thee — ^but suppress thy fear — 

I am at ease,— then why that silly teat? « 

' Jane, os these melancholy fits invade 
The busy fancy, seeks the deepest shade ; 
She walks in ceaseless hurry, ffll her mind 
Will short repose in verse and music find ; 
Then her awnsongstosomo soft tunc shesings, 
And laughs, and calls them melancholy things; 
Ifot frenzy all; in some her erring Muse 
Will sad, afflicting, tender strains infuse ; 
Sometimes on death she will her lineaoompose, 
Or give her serious pogo of solemn prose; 
And still those favourite plants her fancy 
please, 

And give to care and anguish re^ and case. 

' " Let me not have this gloomy viow. 
About my room, around my bed ; 

But morning roses, wet with dew. 

To cool my burning browt instead. 

As flowers that once in Eden grew. 

Let them their fragrant spirits shed, 
And every day the sweets renew, 

Tffll, a fading flower, am dead. 

1 let the herbs I loved to rear 
■ ! ChWwmjf trSQso their perfumed teealh; 
Ut ihem ^ plaosd about tgy bier, 

Arm thh ghMUiy house of death. 


I’ll have my grave beneath an hill. 
Where, only Luey’c self shall know ; 
Where runs the pure pellucid rill 
Upon its gravelly bed below ; 

There violets on the borders blow. 

And insects theu soft hght display, 

Till, as the mornmg sun-beams glow, 

The cold phosphoric flres decay. 

‘ “ That is the grave to Lucy shown. 

The soil a pure and silver sand, 

The green cold moss above it grown, 
Unpluck’d of all but maiden hand : 

In virgin earth, till then untum’d, 

There lot my maiden form be laid, 

Not let my changed clay be spurned. 

Nor for new guest that bed be made. 

• “ There will the lark,— the lamb, in sport, 

In air, — on earth, — securely play. 

And Lucy to my grave resort, 

As innocent, but not so gay. 

I mil not have the churchyard ground. 
With bones all black and ugly grown, 
To press my shivering body round, 

Or on my wasted hmbs he thrown. 

* " With ribs and skulls I will not sleep. 
In clammy beds of cold blue clay. 
Through which the ringed earth-worms 
oropp. 

And on the shrouded bosom prey ; 

1 will not have the hell proclaim 
IVhen those sad marriage riles begin, 
And boys, without regard or shame, 

Press the vile mouldering masses in. 

* “ Say not, it is beneath my care ; 

I cannot tlmss cold truths allow ; 

These thoughts may not afllict me there, 
But, O ! they vex and tease me now. 
Kaise not a turf, not set a stone. 

That man a maiden’s grave may trace, 
Bnt thou, my Lucy, come alone, 

And let afleotion find the place. 

•“01 take mo from a -world I hate, 
Meii cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 

And, in some pure and blessed state, 
let me my sister mbds behold ; 

From gross and sordid views refined. 

Our heaven of spotless love to share, 
For only, generous souls design’d, 

‘ And not a man to meet us there.” ’ 
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‘ Whom pass’d wo musing near the wood- 
man’s shed, 

Whose liorse not only oairiod him but led, 
That his grave rider might hove slept tlie 
time, 

Or solved a problem, or composed a rhyme ? 
A more abstracted man within iiiy view 
Has never come — He leoollected you.’ 

* Yes, — he was thoughtful — &inl(s the 
whole day long. 

Deeply, and chiefly that he once thought 
wrong j 

He thought a strong and kindred mind to 
trace 

In the soft outlines of a triflec’s face. 

‘ Poor Finch I I knew him when at school 
— a boy 

Who might bo said his labours to enjoy j 
So young a pedant that ho always took 
'Hie gill to dance who moat admiied her book; 
And would the butler and the cook surprise, 
liflio listen’d to his Latin exercise ; 

The matron’s self the praise of Fmch avow’d, 
He was so serious, and ho read so loud ; 
But yet, with all this lolly and conceit. 

The lines he wrote were elegant and neat ; 
And early promise in bis mind appear’d 
Of noble efforts when by reason clear’d, 

' And when he spoke of wives, the hoy 
would say, 

His should be bill’d in Greek and algebra ; 
For who would talk witli one to whom his 
themes. 

And favourite studies, were no moie than 
dreams ? 

For this, though courteous, gaitle, and 
humane, 

Tlie boys conlmn’d and bated him as vain, 
Stiff and pedantic . — ’ 

‘ Did the man enjoy, 

In after life, tho visions of the boy ? ’ 


* At least they form’d bis wishes, they were 
yet 

The favourite views on which his mind was 
set ; 

lie quaintly said, how happy must they prove. 
Who, loving, study — or who, studious, love ; 
Who feel their minds with sciences imbued. 
And their waim hearts by beauty’s force 
subdued. 

‘ His mdow’d mother, who the world had 
seen, 

And better judge of either sex had been. 
Told him that just as their allaiis were placed. 
In some respects, ho must forego his taste ; 
Thai every beauty, both of form and mind, 
Must bo by him, if unendow’d, resign’d ; 
Th.it w oalth was wanted for their joint affaits ; 
His sisters’ portions, and the Hall’s repairs. 

‘ Tho son assented — and the w ife must bring 
Wealth, learmng, beauty, ci’e ho gave tho 
nngj 

But ns Uicso merits, when they all unite. 
Are not produced in every soil and site ; 
And when produced arc not the certain gain 
Of him who would tbeso precious things 
obtain ; 

Our patient student waited many a ycai'. 
Nor saw Ibis phoenix in liis walks appear. 
But as views mended in the joint estate, 

He would a sometliing in his points abate ; 
Give him but learning, beauty, temper, sense, 
And he would then the happy state commence. 
Hie mother sigh’d, but she at last agreed. 
And now tho son was likely to succeed ; 
Wealth is substantial good tho fates allot, 
We know we have it, or we have it not ; 
But all thoso graces, which men highly rate, 
Their minds themselves imagine and create ; 
And therefore Finch was in. a way to find 
A good that much depended on his mind. 

‘ He look’d around, observing, till he saw 
Augusta Dallas ! when he felt an awe 
Of so much beauty and commanding grace, 
That well became the honours of her race : 

' This lady never boasted of the trash 
That commerce bruigs *. she never spoke of 
cash; 

The gentle blood that ran In every vein 
At idl such notions blush’d in pure die* 
I doin.— 
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* Wealth once relinciuish’d, there was all 
beside, 

As rinch beliered, that could adorn a bride ; 
He could not gaze upon the form and air, 
ITithout concluding all was right and fair ; 
Her mild but digniilcd reserve supprest 
All free inquiry — ^but his mind could real, 
Assured that all was well, and in that view 
was blest. 

' And now he asked, “ am I the happy man 
Who can deserve her? is there one who 
can ? ” ■ 

His moUier told him, he possess’d llio land 
That puts a man in heart to ask a hand ; 

All wlio possess it feel they bear about 
A spell that puts a speedy end to doubt ; 
But Finch was modest — “ May it then be 
thought 

That she can so bo gained ? ” — “ She may be 
sought ; ” 

" Cou love with hmd be won? " “ By land 
is beauty bought. 

Do not, dear Charles, with indignation glow. 
All value that the want of which they know ; 
Kor do 1 blame her ; none that worth denies ; | 
But can my son be sure of what he buys ? * 
Beauty she has, but with it can you find 
The inquiring spirit, or the studious mind ? 
This wilt thou need who art to thinking prone, 
And minds unpair'd had batter think alone ; 
Then how unhappy will the husband be, 
Whoso sole associate spoils his company f ” 
This be would try ; but all such trials prove 
Too mighty for a man disposed to love ; 

He whom the magic of a iace enchains 
But little knowledge of the mind obtains; 

If by ins tender heart the man is led. 

He ^ds how erring is the soundest head. 
‘The lady saw his purpose; she could 
meet 

The man’s inquiry, and his lum defeat; 

She hod a studied flattery in her look, 

She could be seen retiring with a book ; 

She by attending to his speech could prove, 
That she for learning bod a fervent love; 
'^et love alone she modestly declared. 

She must be spared inquiry, and was spared ; 
Of her poor studies she was not so weak, 

4s in bis presence, or at all, to speak ; 

But to discotuse vdth hiin-.who, all agreed, 
Has mn w qiuiib, would bn absurd indeed ; 
‘ Ask^hat fapntght, sbA imi so much a dunce 
Bbs wopld. Squw her ignoreuee at once. 


‘ All this tlio man believed not, — doom'd 
to grieve r 

For tliis belief, be this would not believe ; 

No ! he was quite in raptures to discern 
That love, and that avidity to learn. 

“ Could she have found,” she said, “ a friend, 
a guide. 

Like him, to study had been all her pride ; 
But, doom’d so long to frivolous employ, 
How could she those superior views enjoy 7 
The day might come— a happy day for her. 
When she might choose tlie ways she should 
prefer.” 

‘ Then too he Icarn’d, in accidental way, 
Ilow much she grieved to lose the given day 
In dissipation wild, in visitation gay. 

Happy, most happy, must the woman prove 
Who proudly looks on him she vows to love ; 
AVho can her humble acquisitions state, 

That he will praise, at least will tolerate. 

‘ Still the cool mother sundry doubts ex- 
press’d,— 

“ How I is Augusta graver tlian tlie rest ? 
There are three others; they are not inclined 
To feed ivith precious food the empty mind ; 
Whence this strong relish ? " “ It is very 
strong,” I 

Beplied the son, “and lias possess’d her long, 
Increased indeed, I may presume, by views,— 
We may suppose — ah 1 may ebe not refuse ? ” 
“ Fear not ! — I see the question must be tried, 
Nay, is determined — ^lel us to your bride.” 

‘ They soon wore wedded, and the nymph 
appear’d 

By all her promised excellence endear’d ; 
Her woisls were kind, were cautious, and 
were few, 

Andshewasproud — ofwbather husband knew. 
‘Weeks pass’d away, some five or six, 
before, 

Bless’d in the present, Finch could think of 
more : 

A month was next upon a journey spent. 
When to the Lakes the fond companions went; 
Then the gay town received them, and, at 
last, 

Homo to Ueir mansion, man and wife, tliey 

pass’d. 

' And now in quiet way they came to live 
On what their fortune, love, end hopes would 
give I 

The honied moon had naught but silver rays, 
And sbone benignly on ^eir early days ; 
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Tbe second moon a light less vivid shed, 

And now the silver i^ys were tinged with lead. 
They now began to look beyond the Hall, 

And think what friends would make a 
morning-call ; 

Their former appetites return’d, and now 
Both could their wishes and their tastes avow; 
’Twas nowno longer “just what you approve,” 
But “ let the iviU ^owl be to-day, my love.” 
In fact tlie senses, dranm aside by force 
Of a strong passion, sought their usual course. 

'Kow to her musicwovild the wife repair. 
To which he listen’d once with eager air ; 
When there was so much harmony within, 
That any note was sure its way to uin ; 

But now the sweet melodious tones were sent 
From the struck chords, tuid none cared 
where they went. 

Full well we know that many a favourite air, 
That charms a party, fails to charm a pair ; 
And as Augusta play’d she look'd around, 

To see if one was dying at the sound ; 

But all were gone — a husband, tvrapt in 
gloom. 

Stalk’d careless, listless, up and down the 
room. 

* And now ’tie time to fill that ductile mind 
WiQi knowledge, from his stores of various 
kind ! 

His mother, in a peevish mood, had ask'd, 

“ Does your Augusta profit ? is she task’d 'i ” 

' “ Madam I ” he cried, offended with her 
looks, 

“ There ’s time for all things, and not all for j 
books : I 

Just on one’s marriage to sit down, and prate 
On paints of learning, is a tiling I hale. — ” 

‘ “ ’Tis right, ray son, and it appears to me. 
If deep your hatted, you must well agree.” 

' Finch was too angry for a man so wise. 
And said, “ Insinuation 1 despise 1 
Nor do I wish to have a mind so full 
Of learned trash— it makes a woman dull : 
Let it suffice, that I in her discern 
An aptitude, and a desire to loam.—” 

'The matron smiled, but she observed 
a frown 

On hat son’s brow, and calmly sat her down j 
Leaving the truth to Time, who solves our 
doubt, 

By bringing his oil-glorious daughter out — 
Truth t for whose beauty all their love profess, 
And yet how many think it ugliness 1 


‘ “ Augusta, love,” said Finch, “ while you 
engage 

In that embroidery, let me read a page ; 
Suppose it Hume’s ; indeed be takes a side, 
But still an author need not be our guide ; 
And es he writes with el^anco and cose, 

Do now attend— he will be sure to please. 
Here at tbe Itovolution wo commence, — 

AVc date, you know, our liberties from hence 
‘ “ Yes, sure,” Augusta answer’d with n 
smile, 

“Our teacher .always talk’d about his style, 
Wlien wo nboiit the Kevolution read, 

And how tlio martyrs to tho llamas wore led ; 
The good old bishops, I forgot thoir noines. 
But they were all committed to tho flames j 
Maidens and avidows, bachelors and wives,— 
The very babes and sucklings lost their lives. 
I read it all in Outline at tho scliool, — 

1 What now ! — I know you took me for a fool ; 

I There wore five liishops taken from the stall, 
And twenty widows, I remember all ; 

And by this token, that our teacher tried 
To cry for pity, till she howl’d and cried.” 

‘ “ True, true, my love, but you mistake 
the thing, — 

Tbe Devolution that made William king 
Is what I mean ; tbe Deformation you, 

Ln Ddward and Elizabeth.” — 'Tis true : 
Bui tbe nice reading is the love between 
The brave lord Essex and the cruel queen ; 
And how be sent tbe ring to save his bead, 
lYhlch the false lady kept till bo was dead. 
‘“That is all true: now read, and I’ll 
attend : 

But was not she a most deceitful friend ? 

It was a monstrous, vile, and treacherous 
thing. 

To show no pity, and to keep tbe I'iiig ; 

But tlie queen shook her in her dying bed, 
And ‘ Wod forgive you 1 ’ was tho word slie 
said ; 

‘ Not I for certain : ’ Como, I will attend, 

So reed Die Devolutions to an end.” 

'Finch, with a timid, strange, inquiring 
look, 

Softly and slowly laid aside the book 

With sigh inaudible “ Come, never bead,” 

Said he recovering, “ now I cannot road.” 

' They walk'd at leisure through their wood 
and groves, 

In fields and lanes, and talk’d of plants and 
loves, 
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And loves of plants.— Said Finch, “ Augusta, 
dear. 

You said you loved to learn,— were you sin- 
cere ? 

Bo you remember that you told me once 
How much you grieved, and said you were 
a dunce ? 

That is, you wanted information. Say, 

What would you learn ? I will direct your 
way.” 

‘ '• Goodness ! ” said slie, " what meanings 
you discern 

In a fow svords 1 I said I wish’d to learn, 
And so I think I did ; and you loplicd. 

The wish was good : what would you now 
beside ? 

Did not you soy it sliow’d an ardent mind j 
And pray what more do you expect to find ? ” 

* "My dear Augusta, could you wish indeed 
For any knowledge, and not then proceed ? 

That is not wishing " 

‘ “ Mercy 1 how you tease I 
You knew I said it with a view to please; 

A compliment to you, and quite enough, — 
You would not kill me with that puzzling stuRl 
Sure I might say I wish’d ; but that is still 
Far from a promise s it is not,—' I will.’ 

'"But come, to show you thatlwill not hide 
My proper talents, you shall he my guide ; 
And lady Bootbby, when we meet, shall cry. 
She ’e quite os good a bolanist os I.” 

' “ Bight, my Augusta j ” and, in manner 
grave^ 

Finch his fimt lecture on the science gave ; 
An introdaction,— and he said, “ My dear, 
Your thought was happy, — ^let us persevere ; 
And let no trifling cause our work retard , — ” 
Agreed the lady, but she fear'd it hard. 
‘Now o’er the grounds they rambled many 
a mile ; 

He sbow’d the flowers, the stamina, the style, 
Calix 01 ^ coral, pericarp and fruit, 

And all the plant produces, branch and root ; 
Of ritese he treated, every varying shape, 
Till poor Augusta panted to escape ; 

He (how'd (he various foliage plsitto produce, 
IiUnate and lyrate, runcinato, retuse; 

Bong were the learned words; and uc^ with 
force, 

Fwadttriiorm, pinnatifid, premots^ 
taieu^ end patent, pa^oug, and plane,— 
M Oj,( « 1 ^ jthe pttpU, “ it wiU turn iny 
iwaio,’" 


“ Fear not,” ho answer’d, and again, intent 
To fill that mind, o’er dess and order went ; 
And stopping, “ Now,” said he, " my love 
attend.” 

'■ I do,” said she, “ but when will be an end ? ” 
“ IVhen we have made some progress,— now 
begin. 

Which is the stigma, show me with the pin : 
Come, I have told you, dearest, lot me sec. 
Times very many,— tell it now to me.” 

‘ “ Stigma I I know, — the things with 
yellow heads. 

That shed the dust, and grow upon the 
threads ; 

Y’ou call them wives and husbands, but you 
know 

That is a joke— Iierc, look, and I will show 
All I remember.” — Doleful was the look 
Of the preceptor, wlien ho shut his book, 
(The system brought to aid them in their 
view,) 

And now with sighs return’d — “ It will not 
I do.” 

I ' A handsome face first led him to suppose. 
There must be talent with sudi looks as those ; 
The want of talent taught him now to tod 
The face leas handsome with so poor a mind ; 
And half the beauty faded, when ho found 
His cherish’d hopes wore failing to the ground. 

' Finch lost Ids spirit ; but o’en then ho 
sought 

For fsnei^ powers : she might in time he 
taught. 

Sure there was nothing in that mind to fear ; 
The favourite study did not yet appear.— 

' Once he express’d a doubt if she could look 
For five succ^ing minutes on a book ; 
Wlien, with awaken’d spirit, she replied, 

" He was mistaken, and she would be tried.” 
' With this delighted, he new hopes ex- 
press’d,— 

" How do 1 know ? — Slic may abide the test 7 
Men I have known, and famous in their day. 
Who were by chance directed in thdr way ; 
I have been hasty, — Well, Augusta, well. 
What is your favourite reading? prithee 
tell; 

Our different tastes may different hooks 
require,— 

Y'outs I may not peruse, and yet admire: 
Do then eiqilain ” — " Good Heaven t ” said 
she, in haste, 

“ How do I hale these lectures upon taste I ” 
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* “ I lecture not, my lo ve ; but do declare, — 
You read you sayt-wbat your attainments 
are.” 

Oh ! you believe,” said she, " that other 
things 

Are read as well as histories ol kings. 

And loves of plants, with all that simple sluft 
About their 3e.v, of ivliich I know enough. 
Weil, if I must, 1 will my studies name, 
Blame if you please — I knowyou lo vr lo blame. 
When all our cliildish books were set apart, 
The first I read was ‘ Wanderings of the 
Heart s ’ 

It was a story, whore was done a deed 
So dreadful, that alone I fear’d to read. 

‘ " The nest was ‘ The Confessions of a 
Nun, — ’ 

’Twas quite a shame such evil should be done ; 
Nun of — no matter for the crcatuie’s name. 
For there are girls no nunnery can tame : 
Then was the story of the Haunted Hall, 
Where the huge picture nodded fioni the wail 
When the old lord look’d up with trembling 
dread, 

And I grew pale, and shudder’d as I rend : 
Then came tho tales of Winters, Sununers, 
Springs, 

At Bath and Brighton, — they were pretty 
things ! 

Nogbostsnorspectres there werebeard orseen. 
But all was love and flight to Gretna-green. 


Perhaps your greater learning may despise 
What others like, and there your wisdom 
lies, — 

Well ! do not frown, — I read the tender tales 
Of lonely cots, retreats in silent vales 
For maids forsaken, and suspected wives. 
Against whose peace some foe bis plot con- 
trives ; 

With all tho hidden schemes that none can 
clear 

Till the last book, and then the ghosts appear. 
‘ “ I read all plays that on tho boards suc- 
ceed. 

And all the works, that ladies ever read, — 
Shakspeare, and all the rest, — I did, indeed, — 
Ay ! you may store ; but, sir, believe it liue 
That we ean read and leoni, as well as you. 
“‘I would nut boast, — but I could act 
a scene 

In any play, before I was fifteen. 

‘ “ Nor is this all ; for many are the times 
I road in Pope and Milton, prose and rhymes ; 
They were our lessons, and, at ten years old, 

I could repeat but now enough is told. 

Sir, I can tell you I my mind applied 
To all my studies, and was not denied 

Praise lor my progress Are yousatistted? ” 

‘ “ Bntiroly, madam 1 else were I possess’d 
By a strong spirit who could never rest. 
Yes ! yes, no more I question, — ^heto I close 
I The theme for ever — let us to repose." ’ 
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Bave their kind friend the rector, Biohard 
yet 

Had not a favourite of his brother met ; 
Now at the Hall that welcome guest appear’d. 
By trust, by trials, and by time endear’d ; 
Of him the grateful ’squire his love profess’d. 
And full regard — he ivas of friends the best ; 
‘ Yet not to him alone this good I owe, 

This social pleasure tlmt our friends bestow ; 
Tho sox, that wrought in earlier life my woes, 
With loss of time, who murder’d my repose, 


They to my joys administer, nor vex 
Me more ; and now I venerate the sex ; 
And boast the friendship of a spinster kind. 
Cheerful and plea,sant, to her fate resign’d ; 
Then by her side my bachelor 1 place. 

And hold them honours to the human race. 
Yet these are they in tale and song display'd, 
The peevish man, and the repining maid ; 
Creatiu'es made up of misery and spite. 
Who taste no pleasures, except those they 
blight ; 

From whom tb’ affrighten’d nieoo and nephew 
fly,— 

Fear'd while they live, and useless till iheydie. 
' Nob such these friends of mine ; they 
never meant 

That youth should so be lost, or life be spent. 
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They had warm passions, tender hopes, desires 
That youUi indulges, and that love inspires j 
But fortune frown’d on their designs, dis- 
piaced 

The views of hope, and love’s gay dreams 
disgraced j 

Took from the soul her sunny views, and 
spread 

A cloud of dark but varying gloom instead : 
And sliall wo these witii ridicule pursue. 
Because they did not what they could not do ? 
If tliey their lot pretorr’d, still why the jest 
On those who took the way they judged the 
best ? 

But if they sought a change, and sought in 
vain, 

'Tis worse than brutal to deride their pain — 
But you will see them ; see the man I praise, 
The kind protector in my troubled days. 
Himself in trouble ; you shall see him now. 
And learn his worth I and my applause allow/ 
This friend appear’d, with talents form’d 
to please, 

And with some looks of sprightlinesa and ease ; 
To him Indeed the ills of life were known, 
But misery had not made him all her own. 
They spoke on various themes, and George 
design'd 

To show his brother this, the favourite mind ; 
To lead the biend, by subjects he could choose. 
To pidnt bimsdf, Ids life, and earlier views, 
tVhat he was bless’d to hope, what he was 
doom’d to lose. 

They spoke of marriage, and he understood 
Their call on him, and said, ' It is not good 
To be aloue, although alone to be 
Is beedom ; so are men in deserts free ; ! 

Men who unyoked and unattended groan. 
Condemn’d and grieved to walk their way 
alone: 

'Whatever ills a man'ied pair betide. 

Each taels a stay, a comfort, or a guide 5 
” Hot always comfort," wiB our wite reply. — 
Wits are not judges, nor the cause shall try. 

' Havel not aeon, when grief bis visits paid, 
ITlutt they were easier by communion made? 
Tme^ with the quiet times and days serene, 
Thete have been flying clouds of care and 
spleen i 

Bat tg not man, the solitary, siok 
.Of hie (aialienc& aad and aplepetie ? 

And wben^bslp him, when such evils come, 
the gloom ? 


‘ Do you not find, that joy ivithin the breast 
Of the uDwcdded man iixsoon suppress’d ; 
While, to tho bosom of a wife convoy’d. 
Increase is by participatian made ? — 

The lighted lomp that gives another light. 
Say, 18 it by Ih’ imparted blaze less bright ? 
Are not both gainers when the heart’s distress 
Is so divided, that the pain is less ? 

And when tho tear has stood in oither eye, 
Love’s sun shines out, and they are quickly 
dry.’ 

Ho ended hero, — but would he not confess, 
How came these feelings on his mind to 
piess f 

He would I iior fear’d his weakness to display 
To men like them ; their weakness too had 
thoy. 

Bright shone tho flio, wine sparkled, sordid 
care 

Was banish’d far, at least appear’d not there ; 
A kind and social spirit each possess’d. 

And thus began his tale the friendly guest. 


‘ Near to my father’s mansion, — but apart, 
I must acknowledge, from my father’s heart— 
Dwelt a keen sportsman, in a pleasont seat j 
Nor met the neighbours as should neighbours 
meet! 

To them revenge appear’d a kind of right, 

A lawful pleasure, an avow’d delight; 

Their ninghbours' too blew up their passions’ 
lire. 

And urged Hie anger of each rival-squire ; 
More still Ihrir waspish tempers to inflame, 
A party-spirit, friend of anger, came ! 

Oft would my father cry, *’ that tory-knsve. 
That villain-placeman, would the land en- 
slave.” 

Not that his neighbour hod indeed a place. 
But would accept one— that was his disgrace ; 
'Who, in his turn, ivas sure my father plann’d 
To revolutionize bis native land. 

He dared the mostdestructive things advance. 
And even pray’d for liberty to Fiance ; 

Bad still good hope that Eoaven would grant 
his prayer. 

That he might see a revolution tiieic. 

At this the toiy-squire was much perplex’d, 
“ Pieedohi in France 1— what ivjll he utter 
next? 

Sooner should I in Fans look to see 
An English army eent l^dr guard to bo." 
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'M 7 poor mamma, who had her mind 
Bubdued , 

B7 vhig-conlrol, and hated every feud, 
Would have her neighbour met with mind 
Berene ; 

But fiercer spirit Bred the tory-queen : 

My parents both had given her high disgust, 
Vinilcb she resenting said, Bevenge is just ; 
jtnd till th’ offending parties chose to stoop, 
She judged it right to keep resentment up ; 
Could she in friendship with a woman live 
Wlio could the insult of a man forgive ? 

Did not her husband in a crowded room 
Once call her idiot, and the thing was dumb ? 
The man’s attack svos brutal, to ho sure, 

But she no less an idiot to endure. 

* This lofty dame, with unrelenting soul, 
llad a fair girl to govern and control ; 

The dear Maria ! — ^whom, when first I met, — 
Shame on this weakness I do I feel it yet t 
‘ The parents’ anger, you will oft-times see 
Prepares the children’s minds tor amity ; 
Youth will not enter into such debate, 

'Tis not in them to cherish groundless hate j 
Not can they feel men’s quarrels or theu cares. 
Of whig or tory, partridges or hares. 

‘ Long ore we loved, this gentle girl and I 
Oave to out parents’ discord many a sigh ; 

It was not ours, — and when the meeting came, 
It pleased us much to find our thoughts the 
same; 

But grief and trouble in our minds arose j 
From the fierce spirits we could not compose ; 
And much it vex’d us that the friends so dear 
To ns should foes among themselves appear. 

‘ Such was this maid, the angel of her race. 
Whom I had loved in any time and place, 
But in a time and place which chance assign’d, 
lYhen it was almost treason to be kind ; 
When we bad vast impediments in view. 
Then wonder not that love in terror grew 
With double speed— we look'd, and strove to 
find 

A kindred spirit in the hostile mind ; 

But is it hostile I there appears no sign 
In thosD dear looks of warfare — ^nono hare 
mine : 

At length I whisper’d— “ Would that war 
might cease 

Between our houses, and that all was peace 1 ” 
A sweet confusion on her features rose, 

"She could not beat to think of having 
toes, 


When wo might ail as friends and neighbours 
live. 

And for that bloseing, 0 1 what would she 
give ? — ” 

“ Then let us try and our endeavours blend,” 
I said, “ to bring these quarrels to an end ; ” 
Thus, mth one purpose in our hearts, we 
strove. 

And, if no more, increased our secret love ; 
Love that wdlh sucli impediments in vieiv 
To meet the growing danger stronger grew ; 
And from that time each heart, resolv^ and 
sure, 

Grew firm in hope, and patient to endure. 

‘ To those who know this season of delight 
I need not strive their feeliugs to excite ; 

To those who know not the delight or pain. 
The best description would be lent in vain ; 
And to the grieving, who will no more find 
I The bower of bliss, to paint it wore unkind ; 
i I pass it by, to toll that long we tried 
I To bring our fathers over to our side ; 

! ’Twas bootless on their wives our skill to try. 
For one would not, and one in ram comply. 

‘ First I began my father’s heart to move, 
By boldly saying, “ Wo are born lo love ; “ 
My father answer’d, with an air of ease, 

“ Well I very well 1 bo loving if you please 1 
Except B man insults us or offends. 

In my opinion we should all be friends.” 
‘This gain'd me nothing; little would 
accrue 

From clearing points so useless though so 
true; 

But with some pains I brought him to confess, 
That to forgive our wrongs is to redress ; 

‘ " It might be so," he answer'd, yet with 
doubt, 

That it might not, “ hut what is this about? ” 
I dared not speak directly, but I strove 
To keep my subjects, harmony and love, 

* Coolly my father look'd, and much enjoy'd 
The broken eloquence liis eye destroy’d ; 

Yet less confused, and more resolved at last. 
With bolder effort to my point 1 past ; 

And fondly speaking of my peerless mMd, 

I call’d her worth and beauty to my aid, 

“ Then make her mine i ” I said, and lor bis 
favour pray’d. 

' My father’s look was one I seldom saw, 
It gave no pleasure, nor created aive j 
It was the kind of cool centempluous smile 
Of witty persons, overcharged \rith bile; 
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At firjst he spohe not, nor at last to me— 

• » 'vyeU now, and what if such a thing 
could be? 

What, if the boy should his addresses pay 
To the tall girl, would that old tory say ? 

I here no hatred to the dog, — but, still, 

It was some pleasure when I used him ill ; 
This I must lose it wo should brethren be. 
Yet may be not, for brethren disagree ; 

The fool is right, — there is no bat in life 
Against their marriage, — let her be his wife. 
Well, sir, you hoar me ! " — Never man com- 
plied. 

And left a beggar so dissatisfied ; 

Though all was granted, yet was grace 
refused ; 

I felt OB one indulged, and yet abused. 

And yet, although provoked, I was not un- 
omused. 

‘ In a reply like this appear’d to meet 
All that encourage hope, and that defeat ; 
Consent, though cool, had been for mo enough, 
But this consent had something of reproof ; 

I had prepared my answer to his rage. 

With his contempt I thought not to engage : 

I, like a hero, would my castle storm. 

And meet the giant in his proper form ; 
Then, conq^uering him, would set my princess 
free, 

This would a trial and a triumph be : 

When lo I a sneering menial brings the keys. 
And cries in scorn, “Come, enter, if you 
please ; 

You’ll find the lady sitting on her bed, 

And 'tis expeoted that you woo and wed.” 

' Yet not so easy was my conquest found ; 
I met with trouble ere vrith triumph crown’d. 
Triumph, alas I— hly lather little thought, 

A king at home, howother minds are wrought; 
True, his meek neighbour was a gentle squire. 
And had a soul averse from wrath and ire ; 
He answer’d frankly, when to him I went, 

" I give you little, sw, in my consent : " 

He and my mother were to us inclined. 

The powerlesa patty with the peaceful mind; 
But that meek man was desUned to obey 
A. idveteign lady’s unrcmltted ewsy ; 

Mfho bbre no paetfal, no divided rule,— 

AU were obedient pupils in her echool. 

had religious eeah both strong and sour, 
’l%st gave an acUve stenmese to her power ; 
But lew could ptoe her, she herself tvas qne 
that dee^ was very seldom done ; 


I With such a being, so disposed to feed 
Contempt and eoorn — ^hojv was I to succeed? 
j But love commanded, and I made my prayer 
To the stern lady, rvith an humble air ; 

Said all that lovers hope, all measures tried 
That lovo suggested, and bow’d down to pride. 

‘ Yes ! I have now the tygress in my oyo— 
When I had ceased and waited her reply, 

A pause ensued, and then she slowly rose, 
WiUi bitter smile predictive of my woes ; 

A look she saw was plainly understood 

‘ “ Admire my daughter ! Sir, you’re very 
good. 

The girl is decent, take her all in all, — 
Genteel, wc hope — perhaps a thought too tall; 
A daughter’s portion here— you’ll think her 
fortune small. 

Perhaps her uncles, in a cause so good. 
Would do a little lor thoii flesh and blood ; 
We are not ill allied, — and say w'e make 
i Her portion decent — ^whither would you take? 
Is tliere some cottage on your father’s ground, 
Where may a dwelling for the girl be found? 
Or a small farm, — ^your mother understands 
How to make useful such a pair of hands. 
‘“But this we drop at present, if you 
please, 

W e shall have leisure for sueh things as these j 
I They will bo proper ere you fli the day 
j For the poor girl to honour and obey ; 

At present therefore we may put an end 
To our discourse- Good morrow to you, 
friend ! ” 

'Then, with a solemn curtsey and profound, 
Her laughing eye she lifted from the ground, 
And left me lost in thought, and gazing idly 
round, 

Still we had hope, and, growing hold in time, 
I would engage the father in our crime ; 

But he refueed, for though he wish’d us well, 
He said, “ he must not make bis house a 
hell ” 

And sure the meaning look that I convey’d 
Bid not inform him &at the hell was made. 

‘ Still hope existed that a mother’s heart 
Would in a daughter’s feeling lake a part; 
Nor was it vain, — ^for there is found access 
To a hard heart, in time of its distress : 
‘The moUier sicken’d, and the daughter 
sigh’d, 

And we petition’d till our queen complied ; 
She thouglit of dying, and if powermustcease, 
Betterto make, than cause, th’ expectedpeace; 
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And sure this kindness, mixing iritb the blood, 
Its btvlmy influence caused the body’s good ; 
Fot as a cbatm, it Vork'd upon the frame 
Of the reviving and relenting dame ; 

For when recover'd, she no more opposed 

Her daughter’s wishes. ^Hare contention 

closed. 

' Then bliss ensued, so exquisitely sweet. 
That with it once, once only, wo can meet; 
For though we love again, and though once 
more 

We feel th’ enlivening hope we Celt before, 
Still tile purr freshness of tlio joy that cast 
Its ssveet around us is fur ever past. 

0 ! time to memory precious, — ever dear. 
Though ever painful— this eventful year ; 
What bliss is now in view ! and now svhat 

woes appear ! 

Sweet hours Of expectation ! — I was gone 
To the vilo town to press our business on ; 
To urge its formal instruments, — and to ! 
Comes with dire looks a messenger of wo. 
With Udingssod as deatli ! — With all my speed 

1 reach’d hot home !— but that pure soul Avas 

freed — 

She was no more— for ever sliut that eye. 
That look’d all soul, as if it could not die ; 
It could not see mo— 01 the strange distress ’ 
Of these new feelings ! — misery’s excess ; ! 

What can describe it? words srill notexpress. | 
When I look back upon that dreadful scene, 

I feel renew’d the anguish that has been; 

And reason trembles ^Yes 1 you bid me 

cease, 

Nor try to think ; but I will think in peace. — 
Unbid and unforbidden, to the room 
I went, a gloomy wrelch amid that gloom; 
And there the lovely being on her bed 
Shrouded and cold was laid — ^Maria dead 1 
There was I left, — and 1 have nosv no thought 
Hemmns with me, how fear or fancy wrought; 
I know I gazed upon the marble cheek. 

And pray’d the dear departed girl to apeak — 
Furt^r I know not, for, till years were fled. 
Ail was extinguish’d — afl with her was dead. 
I had a general terror, dread of all 
That co^ a thinking, feeling man befall ; 

1 was desirous from myself to run. 

And something, but I know not what, to shun; 
There was a blank from this I cannot 1111, 

It is a puzzle and a terror still. 

Yet did I feel some intervals of bliss, 

ISv’n Avith the honors of a fate like this ; 


And dreams of Avonderful construction paid 
For waking horror— dear ang^c mtdd I 
‘ When peace return’d, unfelt for many 
a year. 

And hope, discarded flatterer, dared t’ appear; 
I beard of my estate, hoAV free from debt, 
And of the comforts lifo aiforded yet ; 

Beside that best of comforts in a life 
So sad as mine — a fond and faithful wife. 
My gentlo mother, now a Avidow, made 
These strong atlempU to guide me or per* 
suado. 

‘ “ Much time is lost," she said, “ but yet 
my son 

May, in the race of lifo, have much to run ; 
When I am gone, thy life to thro aaIU seem 
Lonely and sad, a melancholy dream ; 

Gel thee a mfe — I Avill not say to lore. 

But one, a fiiend in tliy distress to prove; 
One who Avill kindly help theo to sustiun 
Thy sinrit’s burden in its hours of pain ; 

Say, Avili you marry ? ’’ — ^I in haste replied, 
“ And who Avould be the sell-devoted bride f 
I There is a melancholy poAver that reigns 
I Tyrantwitbinme— who would bear bis chains. 
And hear them clicking'every wretched hour, 
With will to aid me, but without the power ? 
But if Buch one Avere found with easy mind. 

Who would not ask for raptures I’m 

resign’d." 

* “ 'Tis quite enough," my gentle mother 

cried, 

“ We leave the raptures, and will find the 
bride." 

* There was a lady near us, quite discreet. 
Whom in our visits 'twee our chance to meet. 
One grave and civil, who had no desire 
That men should praise her beauties or ad- 
mire; 

She in oiu walks would sometimes take my 
arm. 

But bad no foolish fiuttering or alann ; 

She wish’d no heart to wound, no truth to 
prove. 

And seem’d, like me, as one estranged from 
love ; 

My mother praised her, and with so much skill. 
She gave a certoin bias to my Avill ; 

But calm indeed our comtsiilp ; I profess’d 
A due regard — My mother did the rest ; 
Who soon declued that we should love, and 
groAV 

As fond a couple os the world could ^ow; 
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And talk’d oE boys and gitls with so much 
glee, 

That I began to wlsli the thing could be. 

‘ Still when the day that soon would come 
was named, 

I telt a cold dt, and was ball ashamed ; 

But we too fat proceeded to revoke, 

And had been much too serious for a joko : 

I ebook away the fear that man annoys. 

And thought a little of tho girls and boys. 

‘ A week remain’d, — for seven succeeding 
days 

Not man nor woman might control my ways ; 
For seven dear nights I might to rest retire 
At my own time, and none &e cause require ; 
For seven blest days I might go in and out. 
And none demand, “Sir, what ore you 
about 9 ’’ 

For one whole week I might at will discourse 
On any subject, with a freeman’s force. 

' Thus while I thought, I utter’d, as men sing 
In under-voice, reciting “ With this ring,’’ 
That when the hour should come, I might 
not dread 

These, or the words that follow’d, " I thee 
wrf.’’ 

‘ Such was my state of mind, exulting now 
And then depress’d — cannot tell you how — 
When a poor lady, whom her friends could 
send 

On any message, a convenient friend, 

Who hod all feeungs of her own o’crcome. 
And could pronounce to any man his doom ; 
Whose heart indeed was marblo, but whose 
face 

Assumed the look adapted to the case ; 
Gnter'd my room, commiaslon'd to assuage 
What was foreseen, my sorrow and iny rage. 

* It seem’d the lady whom I could prefer. 
And could my muclt-loved freedom loso for 
her. 

Hod bold attempts, but not successful, made, 
The heart of some rich cousin to invade; 
Who, half resisting, half complying, kept 
A cautious distance, and the business slept. 
'This prudent swain bis own Importance 
know, 

And swore to part the now affianced two ; 
Fill’d with insidious purpose, forth he went, 
Fcbtess’d h4 love, and woo’d her to consent i 
-J’Ali! wetaUttue!” she sigh’d; he boldly 
^ tmtti ‘ 

Pl(tfc*w;iite«s«y^dngnd Wflfl soughtttoinore. 


‘All this the witch at dreadful length 
reveal’d, ^ 

And begg’d me calmly to my fate to yield ; 
Much pains she took engagements old to si at e. 
And hoped to hear mo curse my cruel fate, 
Threat’nJng my luckless life ; and thought it 
strange 

In me to bear the unexpected change : 

In my calm feelings she beheld disguise. 

And told of some strange wildness in my eyes. 

‘ But there was nothing in tho eye amiss. 
And the heart calmly boro a stroke like this ; 
Not so my mother ; though of gontlo Irind, 
She could no mercy for the creature find. 

“ Vile plot 1 ’’ she said. — “ But, madam, if 
tliey plot, 

And you would have revenge, disturb tliem 
not.” 

‘ “ What can we do, my son ? ” — “ Consult 
OUT case, 

And do just nothing, madam, if you please," 

' “ What will be said ? ” — “ Wo need not 
that discuss ; 

Our friends and neighbours svill do that 
for us.” 

* “ Do you so lightly, son, your loss sus- 
tain ? 

“ Nay, my dear madam, but I count it gain.” 

’ “ The world will blame us sure, if wo bo 
still.” — 

“ And, if yon stir, you may be sure it will," 

“'Not to such loss your father had 
agreed.” — 

“ No, for my father’s had been loss indeed.” 

' With graciouB smile my mother gave 
consent, 

And let tb' affair slip by with mucif content. 

' Some old dispute, the lover meant riioidd 
rise. 

Some point of strife they could not com- 
promise. 

Displeased the squire— he from the field with- 
drew, 

Not quite conceal’d, not fully placed in view ; 
But half advancing, half retreating, kept 
At his old distance, pnd the business slept, 

' Six years had past, and forty ere the six, 
When iume began to play hia usual tricks ; 
The locks onoo comely in.a virgin’s sight, 
Docks of pure brown, display’d th’ encroach- 
ing white; 

And blood once fervid now to cool began. 
And Time’sstrong pressure to sufaduetheman; 
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I rode or walk’d os I was wont before, 

But now tho boundir|g spirit was no more ; 

A moderate pace would now my body heat, 

A walk of moderate length distress my feet. 

I show’d mystranger-guesttliose hills sublime, 
But said, " tlie view is poor, we need not 
climb." 

At a friend’s mansion I began to dread 
The cold neat parlour, and the gay glased bed ; 
At home I felt a more decided taste. 

And must have all things in my order placed; 

I ceased to hunt, my horses pleased me less, 
My dinner more ; 1 learn’d to play at cliess ; 

1 took my dog and gun, but saw tlie brute 
Was disappointed that I did not shoot ; 

My morning walks I now could bear to lose. 
And bless’d the shower that gave me not to 
choose : 

In fact, I felt a languor stealing on ; 

The active arm, the agile hand were gone ; 
Bmall daily actions into habits grew. 

And new dislike to forms and fashion new ; 

1 loved my trees in order to dispose, 

I number’d peaches, look’d how stocks arose, 
Told the same story oft— in short, began to j 
prose. 

‘ My books were changed ; I now pteferr’d 
the trutli 

To tho light reading of unsettled youth ; 
Novels grew tedious, hut by choice or chance, 
I still had interest in the wild romance : 
Th^e is an age, we know, when tales of love 
Form the sweet pabulum our hearts approve ; 
Then os we read we feel, and are indeed, 

We judge, th’ heroic men of whom we read ; 
But in our after life these fancies fail, 

We cannot be the heroes of the tale ; 

The parts that Cliffords, Mordaunis, BeviUes 
play 

We cannot, — cannot he ao smart and gay. 

' But all the mighty deeds and matchless 
powers 

Of errant knights we never fancied ours. 

And thus the prowess of each gifted knight 
Must at all times create the some delight ; 
Lovelace a forward youth might hope to 
seem, 

But Lancelot never, — that he could not 
dream ; 

Notliing reminds us in the magio page 
Of old romance, of our declining age ; 

If once our fancy mighty dragons slew, 

This is no more than fancy now can do ; 


But wheii the heroes of a novel come, 
Conquer’d and conquering, to a drawing- 
room, 

We no more feel the vanity that sees 
Within ourselves what we admire in these. 
And SO we leave the modem tale, to ily 
From realm to toalm with Tristram or Sit 
Guy. 

' Not quite a Quixote, I could not suppose 
That queens would call mo to subdue their 
foes; 

But, by a voluntary weakness sway’d, 

When fancy coll’d, I willingly obey’d. 

‘ Such 1 became, and I believed my heart 
Might yet be pierced by some peculiar dart 
Of right heroic kind, and I could prove 
Pond of some peerless nymph who deign’d 
to love, 

Some higli-soul’d virgin, who bod spent her 
time 

In studies grave, heroic and sublime; 

Who would not like me less that I had spent 
Tears eight and forty, just the age of Sent; 
But not with Kent’s discretion, for I grew 
Fond of a creature whom my fancy drew ; 

A kind of beings who are never found 
On middle-earth, but grow on faity-ground. 

' These found I not ; but I had luck to find 
A mortal woman of this fairy kind ; 

A thin, tall, upright, serious, slender maid, 
Who in my own romantic rc^ons stray’d ; 
From the world’s glare to this sweet vole 
retired. 

To dwell unseen, unsullied, unadmired ; 

In oil her virgin excellence, above 
Tlie gaze of crowds, and hopes of vulgar love, 
‘ We spoke of noble deeds in happier limes, 
Of glorious virtues, of debasing crimes : 
Warm was the season, and the subject too, 
And therefore worm in our discotuse we grew. 
Love made such haste, that ere a month was 
flown 

Since first we met, he bad us for his own : 
Biches are trifles in an hero’s eight. 

And lead to questions low and unpolHe ; 

I nothing said of money or of land, 

But bent my knee, and fondly ask’d bet band ; 
And the dear lady, with a grace divine. 
Gave it, and frankly answer’d, “ it is tliijic.’* 
* Our reading was not to romance confined. 
But still it gave its colour to the mind ; 
Gave to our studies something of its force, 
And made profound and tender our discouisn ; 
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Out subjects all, and our religion, took 
The graye and solemn spirit ot our book ; 
And who had seen us walk, ot heard us toad, 
Would say, “ these lovers are sublime indeed.” 

‘ I knew not why, but when the day was 
named 

My ardent wishes felt a little tamed ; 

My mother’s sickness then awaked my grief. 
And yet, to own the truth, was soma relief ; 
It left uncertain that decisive time 
That made my feelings nervous and sublime. 

‘ Still all was kindness, and at morn and eye 
I made a visit, talk’d, and took my leave : 
Kind wore the lady’s looks, her eyes were 
bright, 

And swam, I thought, in exquisite delight ; 

A lovely 1 '^ su&used the virgin cheek. 

And spoke more plainly than the tongue 
could speak ; 

Plainly all seem’d to promise love and joy. 
Nor fear’d we oughe that might our bliss 
destroy. 

' Engaged by business, I one morn delay’d 
My usual coll on the accomplish’d maid ; 

But soon, that small impediment remor^, 

I paid the rdsit that decisive proved ; 

For the fait lady had, with grieving heart. 

So I believed, retired to sigh apart : 

I saw her friend, and begg’d her to entreat 
My gentle nymph her sighing strain to meet. | 
'Thogossipgone — What daemon, inhisspite 
To love and man, could my frail mind excite, | 
And lead me curious on, against all sense of 
right? 

Thera met my eye, unclosed, a closet’s door— 
Bhamei how could 1 the secrets there ex- 
plore? 

Pride, honour, friendship, love condemn’d the 
deed. 

And yet, in spite of oil, I could proceed 1 
1 went, I saw— Shall I describe the hoard 
Of premoue wortii in seal’d deposits stored 
Of sparkling hues ? Enough— enough is told, 
'Xis not lor man such mysteries to unfold. 
Thus far I dare— Whene’er those orbits swam 
In that blue liquid that restrain'd their flame, 
As showers the sunbeams— when the crimson 
glow 

Of the red rose o’etapread those chsoks af 
snow, 

I saw, but not tlie cause— ?twae not the red 
01 blnsh that o'er her face was 

tmadi 


'Twaa not the lighter ted, that partly streaks 
The Catherine pear, thi^ brighten’d o'er her 
cheeks. 

Nor scarlet blush of shame— but such disclose 
The velvet petals of the Austrian rose 
When first unfolded, warm the glowing hue, 
Nor cold as rouge, but deep’ning on the view : 
Such were those cheeks — the causes unex- 
plored 

Were now detected in that secret board ; 

And ever to tliat rich recess would turn 
My mind, and cause for such effect discern. 
Such was my fortune, 0 ! my friends, and such 
The end of lofty hopes that grasp’d too much. 
This was, indeed, a trying lime in life, 

I lost at Once a mother and a wife ; 

Yet compensation came in time for these, 
And what I lost in joy, I gain’d in ease.’ — 

‘ But,’ said the squire, ‘ did thus your 
courtship cease? 

Hesign’d your misfress her betroth’d in 
peace ? ’ — 

‘ Yes ; and had sense her feelings to restrain. 
Nor ask’d mo once my conduct to explain ; 
But me she saw those swimming eyes explore. 
And explanation she required no more ! 
Friend to the last, I left her ivith regret — 
Nay, leave her noK lor we are neighbours yet. 

' These views extinct, I travell'd, not with 
taste. 

But so tliat time ran wickedly to waste; 

I penn’d some notes, and might a book have 
mode, 

But I had no connexion with the trade ; 
Bridges and churches, towers and halls, I saw. 
Maids and madonnas, and could sketch and 
draw: 

Yes, 1 had made a book, but that my pride 
Ba the not making was more gratified. 

‘ Tbetewas one feeling upon foreign ground, 
Thai more distressing than the rest was found; 
That though with joy I should my countiy see. 
There none had pleasure in expecting me. 

' I now was sixty, but could walk and eat ; 
My food was pleasant, and my slumbers 
sweet ; 

But what could urge me at a day so late 
To think of women ? — my unlucky fate. 

' It was not sudden ; 1 had no alarms, 
But was attack’d when resting on my arms ; 
Like the poor soldier ; when the baUle raged 
The man escaped, though twice or thrice 
engaged. 
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But when it ended, in a quiet spot 
He fell, the victim a landom-shot. 

‘ With my good friend the vicar oft I spent 
The evening hours in quiet, as 1 meant ; 

He was a friend in whom, although untried 
By ought severe, I found I could confide ; 

A pleasant, sturdy disputant was he, 

Wlio had a daughter — such the Fates decree, 
To prove how weak is man— poor yielding 
man, like me. 

‘ Timr after time the maid went out and in. 
Ere lovo was yet beginning to begin ; 

The first awakening proof, tho early doubt, 
Ilose from observing she went in and out. 
ify friend, though careless, seem’d my mind 
to explore, 

" Why do you look so often at the door ? ” 

I then was cautious, hut it did no good, 

For she, at least, my meanings understood ; 
But to the vicar nothing she convoy’d 
Of what she thought — she did not feel afraid. 

' I must confess, this creature in her mind 
Nor face had beauty that a man would blind ; 
No poet of her matchless charms would write, 
Yet sober praise they fairly would excite: 
Bhewas a creature farm'd man’s heart to make 
Serenely happy, not to pierce and shake ; 

If she were tried for breaking human hearts 
Mon would acquit her — she had not the arts ; 
Yet without art, at first without design. 

She soon became the orbitress of mine ; 
Without pretensions — nay, without pretence. 
But by a native strange intelligence 
Women possess when they behold a man 
Whom they can lease, and are assured they 
can; 

Then ’tis tlieir soul’s delight and pride to reign 
O’er the fond slave, to give him ease or pain, 
And stretch and loose by turns the weighty 
viewless chain. 

‘ Though much she knew, yet nothing could 
she prove ; 

I bod not yet confess’d tho crime of love ; 
But in an hour when guardian-angels sleep, 

I fail’d tlie secret of my soul to keep ; 

And then I saw the triumph in those eyes 
That spoke — “ Ay, now you are indeed my 
prize.” 

I almost thought I saw compassion, too. 
For all the cruel things she meant to do. 
Well I can call to ndnd the managed air 
That gave no comfort, that brought no de- 
spair. 


That in a dubious balance held the mind, 

To each side turning, never much inclined. 

‘ She spoke with kindness — thought the 
honour high. 

And knew not how to give a fit reply ; 

She could not, would not, dared not, must 
not deem 

Such language proof of ought but my esteem ; 
It made her proud— she never could forget 
Uy partial thoughts, — she felt her much in 
debt: 

She who had never in her life indulged 
The tliought of hearing what 1 now divulged, 

I who had seen so many and so much, — 

It was an honour — she would deem it such : 
Our dificrent years, indeed, would put on end 
To other views, but still her fatlior’s friend 
To her, she humbly hoped, would his regard 
I extend. 

[ Thus saying nothing, all she meant to say. 
She play’d the part the sex delights to play ; 
Now by some act of kindness giving scope 
To the new workings of ezeit^ hope, 

Then by an air of something like disdain, 
But scarcely seen, repelling it again ; 

Then for a season, neitherOEold nor kind. 
She kept a sort of balance in tho mind, 

And as bis pole a dancer on the rope, 

The equal poise on both sides kept me up. 

* Is it not strange that man can fairly view 
Pursuit like this, and yet his point punuo 7 
While he the folly fairly will confess, 

And even feel the danger of success 7 
But so it is, and nought the Cirees care 
How ill their victims with their ptfison fate. 
When thus they trifle, and with quiet soul 
Mix their ingredients in the maddening howl. 
Their high regard, the softness of Ifiteir air, 
The pitying grief that saddens at a prayer, 
Their grave petitions for the peace of mind 
That they determine you shall never find. 
And all their vain amazement that a man 
Like you ehould love — they wonder how you 
can. 

For months the idler play’d her wicked part. 
Then fairly gave tlie secret of her heart. 

“ She hoped ” — I now the smiling gipsy 
view — 

“ Her fatlter’s friend would be her lover’s too. 
Young Henry Gale” — But why delay so 
long? — 

She could not tcU— she fear’d it might ho 
wrong. 
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" But I was good I knew not, I was weak, 
And spoke as love directed me to speak. ^ 
‘ When in my arms their boy and girl I take, 
I fed a fondness for the mother’s sake ; 

Bat though the dears some softening thoughts 
excite, 

I have no wishes for the father’s tight. 

‘ Now oil is quiet, and the mind sustains 
Its proper comforts, its bedtliog pains ; 

The heart reposes ; it has hod its share 
Of love, as much as it could fairly bear. 

And what is left in life, that now demands 
its care ? 

‘ For 0! iny friends, if this were ail indeed. 
Could we believe that nothing would succeed ; 
If all wore but this daily dose of life. 
Without a cate or comfort, child or wife ; 
These walks for health with nothing more in 
view. 

Tills doing nothing, and with labour too ; 
This frequent asking when ’tis time to din^ 
This daily dosing o’er the news and wme ; 


This age’s riddle, when each day appears 
So vciy long, so very sljort the years ; 

If this were all — but let me not suppose — 
What then were life! whose virtues, trials, 
woes. 

Would sleep th’ eternal sleep, and there the 
scone would dose. 

‘This cannot he— but why has Time a 
pace 

That seems unequal in our mortal race ? 
Quick is that pace in early life, but slow. 
Tedious and heavy, as we older grow ; 

I But yet, though slow, the movements are 
alike. 

And with no force upon the memory strike. 
And therefore tedious as we find them idl, 
They leave us nothing we in view recall ; 
But days that we so dull and heavy Icnew 
: Are now as moments passing in review, 

’ And heacs arises ancient men’s report, 

That days are tedious, and yet years are 
short.’ 
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Tassn days remain’d their friend, and 
then again 

The Brothers left, themselves to entertain ; 
When spake the younger—* It would please 
ms well 

To hear thy spinster-friend her story tell ; 
And our attention would be nobly paid 
Thns to cosupare tho Bocholox ai^ Maid.’ 
‘Frank os she fa,’ replied the squire, ‘ nor 
One 

Itr mote dfapossd to show what Mu iuu done 
Wl<i|kt 6 m»>flt(ilmewiHiher 5 yet aO hat cate 
er«y micflit not declare 


MAID’S STORY 

To one a stranger ; but to me, her friend. 
She has the story of those trials penned ; 
These shall thou hear, for well the maid I 
know. 

And will her efforts and her conquests show. 
Jacques is abroad, and we alone shall dine. 
And then to give this lady's tale be mine ; 
Thou wilt attend to this good spinster's life, 
And grieve and wonder £e is not a wife ; 
But if we judge by either words or looks. 
Her mode of life, her morals, or bet books, 
Her pure devotion, unaffected sense, 

Her placid air, her mild benevolence^ 

Her gay good humour, and her manners free, 
She is os happy as a maid can bej 
It as a wife, I know not, and decline 
Question like this, till I con judge of thine,' 
Then from a secret hoard drew forth the 
squire 

Bis tale, and said, * Attention I require— 
My verse you may condemn, my theme you 
must admire.’ 


• I to ynut kSAd,pes 6 eouaK let that prevail, 
And of my Irailfy judge as bw'ngs frail. 
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‘ Hj father dying, to my mother left 
An infant diaige, o^all things else bereft ; 
Poor, but experienced in the mrld, she hnev 
What others did, and judged what she couid 
do ; 

Beauty she justiy weigh’d, was never blind 
To her own interest, she read mankind : 
She view’d my person with approving glance, 
And judged the way my fortune to advance ; 
Taught me betimes Uiat person to improve. 
And make a lawful merchandUe of love ; 
Bade mo my temper in subjection keep. 

And not permit my vigilance to sleep ; 

I was not one, a miss, who might presume 
Now to be erased by mirth, now sunk in 
gloom ; 

Nor to be fretful, vapourish, or give way 
To spleen and anger, as the wealthy may ; 
But I must please, and all I felt of pride, 
Oontempt, and hatred, I munt cast aside. 

‘ “ Have not one friend,” my inothcr cried, 
“ not one ; 

That bane of our romantic triflors shun ; 
Suppose her true, can she aSord you aid ? 
Suppose her false, your purpose is betray’d ; 
And then in dubious paints, and matters nice, 
Hmv can you protlt hy a Gild’s advice ? 
While you ate writing on from post to post. 
Your hour is over, and a man is lost ; 

Girls of their hearts are scribbling; their 
desires, 

And what the folly of the heart requires. 
Dupes to their dreams — but 1 the truth im- 
part. 

You cannot, child, afford to have a heart ; 
Think nothing of it ; to yourself he true. 
And keep life’s first great business in your 
view • 

Take it, dear Martha, for a useful rule, 
tihe who is poor is ugly or a fool ; 

Or, worse than either, has a bosom fill'd 
With soft emotions, and with raptures thrill’d. 
' " Bead not too much, nor write in verse or 
prose, 

For then you make the dull and foolish foes ; 
Yet those who do, deride not nor condemn, 
It is not safe to raise up foes in them ; 

For though they barm you not, os block- 
heads do. 

There is some malice in the bctibbling crew.”’ 
' Such hot advice; full hard with her bod 
dealt 

The world, and she the usage keenly felt. 


* “ Keep your good name,” she said, “ and 
that to keop 

You must not suffer vigilance to sleep : 

Some have, perhaps, the name of chaste 
retain’^ 

When nought of chastity itself remain’d ; 

But there is danger — few have means to blind 

The keen-eyed world, and none to make it 
kind. 

‘ “ And one thing more — to free yourself 
from foes 

Never a secret to your friend disclose ; 

Secrets with girls, like loaded guns with boys. 

Are never vriued till they make a noise ; 

To show how trusted, they their power dis- 
play i 

To show how worthy, they the trust betray ; 

Like pence in children’s packets secrets lie 

In female bosoms — they must bum or fly. 

‘ " Let not your heart be soften’d ; if it 
be. 

Let not the man his softening influence see ; 

For the most fond will sometimes tyrants 
prove. 

And wound the bosom where they trace the 
love. 

But to your fortune look, on that depend 

For your life’s comfort, comforts that attend 

On wealth alone — weMth gone; they have 
their end.” ’ 

‘ Such were my motber’s cares to mead my 
lot, 

And such her pupil they succeeded not. 

' It was conceived the person 1 had then 

Might lead to serious thoughts some wealthy 


men. 

Who having none their purpose to oppose 

Would soon be won their wishes to disclose; 

My mother thought I was the very child 

By whom the old and amorous are beguiled ; 

So mildly gay, so ignorantly fmr. 

And pure, no doubt, as sleeping infants ore ; 

Then I had lessons how to look and move, 

And, I repeat, make merchandise of love. 

‘ Thrice It was tried if one so young could 
bring 

Old wary men to buy the binding ring ; 

And on the taper finger, to whose Up 

The fond old swain would press his withering 
Up, 

Place the strong charm ; — and one would win 
my heart 

By ts-BSSuming youth-^-a trying port ; 
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Oiris, he supposed, all inaw the young were 
hold, 

And he would show that spiiit in the old ; 

In boya they loved to hear the rattling tongue, 
And ho ^rould talk as idly as the young ; 

He knew the vices our Lotharios boast, 

And ho would show of every vice tlio ghost, 
The evil's self, without disguise or dress. 

Vice in its own pure native ugliness ; 

Not as the drunkenness of slaves to prove 
Vice hateful, but that seeing, I might love. 
He drove me out, and I was plcas^ to see 
Care of iuiusdl, it served as care lor mo; 

For he would tell me, that ho should not spare 
Man, horse, or oairlago, if I were not there : 
Provoked at last, my malice I obey’d, 

And smiling said, “ Sir, 1 am not afraid.” 

' This check’dbia spirit; but be said, “Gould 
you 

Have charge so rich, you would be careful 
too.” 

'And be, indeed, so very slowly drove, 
That we dismiss’d the os’cr-caiitioua love. 

‘My next admirer was of equal age, 

And wish’d the child’s affection to engage, 
And keep tho fluttering bird a victim in bis 
cage: 

He had no portion of his rival’s glee, 

But gravely praised the gravity in me; 
Religious, moral, both in word and deed, 
But warmly disputatious in his creed : 

Wild in bis younger time, os we were told. 
And therefore like a penitent when old. 
Strange ! he should wish a lively girl to look 
Upon the methods his repentance took. 

‘ Then he would say, he was no more a rake 
To squander money for his passions’ sake ; 
Yet, upon proper terms, as man discreet, 

He with my mother was disposed to treat, 
To whom he told, " the price of beauty fell 
In every market, and but few could sell ; 
Xiukt trade in India, once alive and brisk. 
Was over dont, and scarcely worth the risk.” 
Then stoop’d to speak of board, and what 
for life 

A wife would cost ^it ho should take a wife. 

‘Ehrdlylis bargain’d, and so much desired, 
That we deniurt’d; and he, displeased, 
retired. 

'And now I hoped to rest, nor act ng;un 
Ifhe paltry part for which I felt diadidn, 
When a tiflm lover come srithbi oar view, 

> And, somawhatdiSeringfiwn the former two; 

! , 1 .' " 


He had been much abroad, and he had seen 
The world’s weak aidc,»and read tho hearts 
of men; 

But all, it seem’d, this study could produce, 
Was food for spleen, derision, and abuse ; 

He iovell’d all, as one who bad intont 
To clear tho vile and spot the innocent ; 

I He praised my sense, and said I ought to be 
From girl's restraint and nurserymaximsftee; 
He praised my mother ; but be judged her 
vrrong 

To keep us from th’ admiring world so long ; 
He praised himself ; and then his vices named. 
And call’d them follies, and was not ashamed. 
Ho moro than hinted that tho lessons taught 
By priests were all with auporstitlon fraught ; 
And I must think them for the crowd de- 
sign’d. 

Not to idarm the free and liberal mind, 

‘ Wisdom with him was virtue. They were 
wrong 

And weak, he said, who went not with tho 
tlirong ; 

Man must his passions order and restrain 
In all that gives his fellow-subjects pain ; 
But yet of guilt be would in pity speak, 
Aud as he judged, the wicked were the weak, 

' Such was the lover of a simple maid. 
Who seem’d to call his logic to hi,s aid. 

And to moan something ; I will not protend 
To judge the purpose of my reasoning friend, 
Who was dismiss'd, in quiet to complain 
That so much labour was bestow’d in vain. 

'And now my mother seem’ddisposed to tiy 
A life of reason and tranquillity ; 

Kre this, her hoaItU and spirits were the 
best. 

Hers tile day’s trifling, and the nightly rest ; 
But something new was in her mind instill’d ; 
Unquiet thoughts the matron bosom fill’d; 
For five and forty peaceful years she bore 
Her placid looks, and dress becoming wore : 
She could a complhnent with pleasure take. 
But no absurd impression could it make. 
Now were her nerves disocdei’d ; she Was 
weak, 

And must the help of a physician seek ; 

A Scotch physician, who h^ just began 
To settle near us, quite a graceful man, 

And very clever, with a soft address. 

That would his meaning tenderly express. 
'Sick asmymotberseem'd, whenheinquiied 

If sbfr was ill, he found her well abtird ; 
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Sho purchased wares so showy and so fine, 
The venders all bflieved Ih’ indulgence 
mine 

But I, who thrice was woo’d, had lovers three, 
Must now again a very infant be ; 

While the good lady, twenty years a wife. 
Was to decide ihe coloiu of hia life : 

And she decided. She was wont t’ appear 
To these unequal marriages scvcie ; 
llcr thoughts of such with energy she told. 
And was repulsive, dignified, and cold ; 

But now, like monarchs weary of a throne. 
She would no longer reign — at least alone. 

* She gave her pulse, and, with a manner 

sweet. 

Wish’d him to feel how kindly they could 
beat; 

And ’tie a thing quite svondci'ful to IcU 
How soon ho understood them, and how well. 
‘Ifow, when she married, I from home was 
sent. 

With grandniamin.1 to keep perpetual Lent ; 
For she svould take me on conditions cheap. 
For what wo scarcely could a parrot keep : 
A trifle added to the daily fare 
Would feed a maiden who must learn to spare. 

* With grandmamma I lived in perfect ease. 
Consent to starve, and I was sure to please: 
Full svell I knew tlie painful shifts we made. 
Expenses all to lessen or evade, 

And tradesmen’s flinty hearts to soften and 
persuade. 

* Poor grandmamma among the gentry dwelt 
Of a small town, and all the honour felt; 
Shrinking from all approaches to disgrace 
That might be mark’d in so genteel a x>lace ; 
Where every daily deed, as soon as done. 
Ban through the town as fast us it could 

run:— 

At dinners what appear’d — at cards who lost 
or won. 

‘ Our good appearance through the town was 
^own, 

Hunger and thirst were matters of our own ; 
And you would judge that she in scandal 
dealt 

Who told on what we fed, or how we felt. 

' We hod a little maid, some four feet lugh. 
Who was employ’d our household stores to 
buy; 

For she would weary every man in trade. 
And tease t’ assent whom she could not per- 
suade. 


‘ Methinkb I see her, with her pigmy light. 
Precede her mistress in a moonless night ; 
From the small lantern throw mg through the 
street 

The dimm’d effulgence at her lady’s feet*. 
What time she went to prove her well-known 
skill 

With rival friends at their beloved quadrille. 
•“And how’s your pain?” inquired the 
gentle inaiA 

For that was asking if with luck sho play’d ; 
And tliis sho answer’d as the cards deerood, 
“ 0 Biddy ! ask not — very bad indeed ; ” 
Or, in more cheerful tone, from spirit light, 
" Why, thank you, Biddy, jiretty well to- 
night.” 

‘ Tho gond old lady often thought me vain, 
And of my dress would tenderly complain ; 
But liked my taste in food of every kind. 

As from all grossness, like her own, refined .* 
Yet when she hinted that on herbs and bread 
Girls of my age and spirit should bo fed, 
Whate’er my sge had borne, my flesh and 
blood, 

Spirit and strength, the interdict withstood ; 
But though I might the frugal soul offend 
Of the good matron, now my only friend, 
And though her purse suggested rules so 
strict. 

Her love could not the punishment inflict ; 
8he sometimes watdi’d the morsel ivitb a 
frown, 

And sigh’d to see, but let it still go down. 

• Our butcher’s bill, to me a moi^rous sum, 
Was such, tlint summon’d, ho forebore to 
come ; 

Proud man was he, and when the hill was paid, 
He put tlie money in bis bag and play’d, 
JerMng it up, and catching it ogam. 

And poising in his hand in pure disdain ; 
While the good lady, awed by man so proud, 
And yet disposed to have her claims allow’d. 
Balanced between humility and pride, 

Stood a fofl’n empress at the butcher’s side. 
Praising his moat as delicate and nice— 
“Yes, madam, yes I it people pay tho price.” 

‘So lived the lody, ond so murmur’d I, 

In all the grief of pride and poverty ; 

Twice in the year there came a note to tell 
How well mamma, Who hoped the child was 
well ; 

It was not then a pleasure to bo styled, 

By a momma of such experience, Child 1 
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But I Buppiess'd the {eelings of my pride, 

Or other teelinga sot them oU aside. 

‘ There was a youth from college, just the one 
I judged mamma would value as a son ; 

He was to me good, handsome, learn’d, gen- 
teel — 

I cannot now what then I thought reveal ; 
But, in a word, he was the very youth 
Who told ino what I judged the very truth. 
That love like his and charms likeminc agreed, 
For all description they must both exceed : 
Yet scarcoiy can 1 Uirow a sinilo on things 
So painful, but that Time his comfort brings. 
Or rather throws oblivion on the mind. 

For wo ato more forgetful than resign’d. 

‘Wo both were young, had heard of iove 
and read. 

And could see nothing in the thing to dread, 
But like a simpie pair our time employ’d 
In pleasant viens to be in time enjoy’d ; 
When Frederick come, the kind old lady 
smiled 

To see the youth so taken with her child ; 

A nice young man, who came with unsoil’d 
feet 

In her beat room, and neither drank nor cat : 
Alas 1 he planted in a vacant breast 
The hope and fears that tobb’d it of its test 
‘ All no w appear’d so right, so fair, so just 
We surely might the lovely prospect trust ; 
Alas I poor Frederick and his charmer found 
That they were etandingon fallaciouB ground; 
All that the father of Sis youth could do 
Was done— and now he must himself pursue 
Success In life ; and, honest truth to stale. 
He was not fitted for a candidate ; 

I, too, had nothing in this world below, 

Save what a Scotch phyeioian could bestow. 
Who for a pittance took my mother’s band, 
And if disposed, what had they to command ? 
‘But &ose weio after fears, nor came 
t* annoy 

The tender emidren In their dreams of joy ; 
Who talk’d ofglehsond garden, tithe and rent, 
And bow a landed income should he spent; 
What friends, what social patties we should 
sec, 

And live with what genteel economy ; 

> In fact) We gave out hearts os children (pve, 
And thwghfc of living os out noighbouts live. 
‘ How when assured ourselves that all woe 
’ well, 

*irWie tightour friends of those designs to telij 


For this we patted. — Grandmamma, amazed, 
Upon her child with fogd compassion gazed ; 
Then pious tears appear’d, but not a word 
In aid of weeping tiU she cried, “ Good Lord ! ” 
She then, with hurried motion, sought the 
stairs. 

And calling Biddy, bade her come to prayers. 

‘Yet the good lady early in her life 
Was call’d to vow the duties of a wile ; 

She sought the altar by her friends’ advice, 
No free-will offering, but a sacrifice : 

But hero a forward girl and eager boy 
Dared talk of lifo, and turn their heads with 
joy. 

‘To my mamma I wrote in just the way 
I fell, and said what dreaming lasses say ; 
How handsome Frederick was, by all con- 
fess’d. 

How well he look’d, how very well he dress’d ; 
With learning much, that would for both 
provide. 

His mother’s darling, and bis father’s pride; 
And then he lores me more than mind can 
guess, 

Than heart conceive, or eloquence express. 

‘No letter came a doubtful mind to ease, 
And, what was worse, no Frederick came to 
please ; 

‘ To college gone — so thought our little maid — 
But not to SCO mo 1 I was much afraid ; 

! I walk’d the garden round, and deeply sigh’d. 
When grandmamma grew faint I and dropt, 
and died ; 

A fate so awful and so sudden drove 
All else away, and half extinguish’d love. 
'Strange people came; they search’d the 
house around, 

And, vulgar wretches! sold whate’er they 
found ; 

The secret hoards that in the drawers were 
kept, 

The silver toys that with tlie tokens slept, 
The precious beads, the corals with their bells, 
That laid secure, lock’d up in secret cells, 
The costly silk, the tabby, the brocade, 

The very garment lor the wedding made, 
Were brought to sale, with many a jest 
thereon I 

“Going — tt bridal dress— for — -Gchig!— 
Gone.” 

That ring, dear plodgo of early love and true. 
That to the wedded finger almost grew, 

I Was sold for six and ten-pence to a Jew! 
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‘Great was the fancied worth; but ah I 
bow small , 

The siun thus made, and yet how valued all I 
But all that to the shamdul service went 
Just paid the bills, the burial, and the rent; 
And I and Biddy, poor deserted maids 1 
IVere turn'd adrift to seek for other aids. 

‘ Now left by all the world, as I believed, 
I wonder’d much that I so little grieved ; 
Yet I was frighten’d at the painful view 
Of shiftless want, and saw not what to do : 
In times like this the poor have little dread. 
They can but work, and they shall then be 
fed; 

And Biddy dieer’d rao with such thoughia 
as &ia, 

“ You’ll find the poor have their enjoyments. 
Miss ! ” 

Indeed I saw, for Biddy took me home 
To a forsaken hovel’s cold and gloom ; 

And while my tears in plenteous flow were 
shed. 

With her own hands sheplaccd her proper bed. 
Reserved lor need — ^A fire was quickly made. 
And food, the purchaso for the day,dlsplay'd,' 
She let in air to make the damps retire, 
Then placed her sad companion at her fire; 
She then began her wonted peace to feel. 
She bought her wool, and sought her favourite 
wheel. 

That as she turn’d, she sang witli sober glee, 
" Begone, dull Care ! I'll have no more willi 
thee ; ’’ 

Then turn’d to me, and bade me weep no 
move, 

But try and taste the pleasures of the poor. 

‘ Whendinner came, ontable brown andbate 
Were placed the hunrblest forms of earthen- 
ware. 

With one blue dish, on which our food was 
placed. 

For appetite provided, not lor taste : 

I look’d disgusted, having lately seen 
All so minutely delicate and dean ; 

Yet, as I sate, I found to my suqitise 
A vulgar kind of Inclmation rise, 

And near my humble friend, and nearer drew. 
Tried the efaange food, and was partaker too. 

‘ I walk’d at eve, but not where I was sem. 
And thought, with sorrow, what cun Frederick 
mean 7 

I must not write, I said, for I am poor ; 
And then I wept till I could weep no more. 


‘ Kmd-lioarled Biddy tried my griefs to heal, 
“This is a nothing to what others feel; 

Life has a thousand sorrows worse than this, 
A lover lost is not a fortune, Miss ! 

One goes, another comes, and whiciv is best 
'There is no telling — set your heart at resl.9 
* At night we pray’d — I dare not say a word 
Of our devoUon, it was so absurd ; 

And very pious upon Biddy’s part, 

But mine were all efhisions of the heart ; 

W bile she her angels call’d their peace to shed. 
And bless the comers of our little bed. 

All w as a dream I I said, is this indeed 
To bo my life ? and thus to lodge and feed, 
j To pay for what I have, and work for what 
I I need ? 

I Must I bo poor ? and Picderick, if we meet, 
I Would not so mucli as know me in the street ? 
Or, as he walk’d with ladies, he would try 
[ To be engaged es wo were paesing by — 

And then I wept to tliink that I should grow 
Like them whom he would be asham^ to 
know. 

‘ On the thbrd day, while striving with my 
fate, 

And hearing Biddy all its comforts state. 
Talking of all her n^ghbours, all her schemes, 
Her stories, merry jests, and warning dreams ; 
With tales of mirth and muider 1 0 1 the 
nights 

Fast, said the maiden, in such dear delights. 
And I was thinking, can the time arrive 
When I shall thus be humbled, and sur- 
vive ? — 

Then I beheld a horse and handsome gig, 
Witli the good air, tall form, and comely wig 
Of Doctor Mackey— I in feat began 
To say. Good heaven, preserve me from the 
man ! 

But fears ill reason, — ^heaven to such a mind 
Had lent a heart compassionate and kind. 

' From him I le.imt that one had call’d to 
know 

■Whatw iUi my hand my parents could bwtow; 
And w hen he leam’d the truth. In high disdain 
He told my fate, and home return'd again. 
" Nay, he not grieved, my lovely girl ; but few 
Wed the first, love, however kind and true ; 
Something there comes to break the strongest 
vow, 

Or mine h^ been my gentle Mattie now. 
When the good lady died— but let mo leave 
Ail gloomy suhjeots— 'Us not good to grieve." 
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' Thus the kind Scotchman soothed mo ; he 
sustain'd 

A fatbei’s part, and my submission gsiin’d ; 
Then my affection ; and he often told 
My sterner parent that her heart was coid : 

00 grew m honour — he ohtain’d a name — 
And now a lavouiite with tho place became j 
To me most gentle, he would condescend 
To read and reason, be the guide and friend ; 
He taught me knowledge of the wholesome 

kind. 

And fill’d with many a useful truth my mind : 
Life’s common burden daily lighter grew ; 
And even Frederiok lessen’d in my view : 
Cold and ropulsive as ho once appear’d. 

He was hy every genoious act endear’d ; 
And, above ail, that he with ardour fill’d 
My aoul for truth — a love by him instill’d ; 
TUI my momma grew joalous of a maid 
To wliom an husband such attention paid : 
Hot grossly jealous ; but it gave her pain, 
AadBheabBe^ed,“Hemadeherdaughtervain; 
And what his help to one who must not look 
To gain hor bread by poring on a book ? ” 
'This svas distress; but tins, and aU beside, 
Was lost in grief— my kinder parent died ; 
When praised and loved, when joy and health 
be gave, 

He sank fmented to an early grave : 

Then love and wo — the parent and the child, 
Lost in one grief, allied and reconcUed. 

' Yet soon a will, that left me half bis worth, 
To the same spirit gave a second birth i 
But ’twaa a mothor^ spleen ; and she indeed 
Was sick, and sod, and had of comfort need ; 

1 Watch’d tbs way her aniious spirit took, 
And often found hor musing o’er a book; 
She changed her dress, her cWch, hor priest, 

her prayer, 

Join’d a new sect, and sought hsi comforts 
there; 

Some strange coarse people came, and were 
so free 

In th^r addresses, they offended me; 

But my mamma torew ail her pride away — 
Mote humble she as more assuming they. 

‘ "And what,” they said, as having power, 
“are now 

Jlie inward confticte ? do you strire ? and 
how?” 

ThOMselTee confessing thoughts so new and 
wiWj 

1 tjhovghb worn like the visions of a ciuid. 


“ Could wo,’’ they ask, " om best good deeds 
condemn ? « 

And did we long to touch the garment’s hem ? 
And was it so with us P for so it was with 
them.” 

‘ A younger few assumed a softer part, 
And tried to shake the fortress of my heait; 
To this my pliant mother lent her aid, 

And wisli’d the winning of her erring maid : 
I was constrain’d her female friends to hoar; 
But suffer’d not a bearded convert near : 
Though more than one attempted, with their 
whine, 

And " Sister I sister ! hew that heart of 
thine ? ” 

But this was freedom I for ever check’d ; 
Mme was a heart no brother could affect. 

‘ But, “ would I hear the preacher, and 
receive 

Tho dropping dew of bis discourse at eve ? 
Tho soft, sweet words? ” I gave two precious 
hours 

To hear of gifts and graces, helps and powers; 
When a pale youth, who should dismiss the 
Qock, 

Gave to my bosom on electric shock. 

While in that act ho look’d upon my fooo 
As ono in that all-egualizmg place; 

Hor, though he sought me, wor^ ho lay aside, 
Their cold, dead freedom, or their dull, sad 
pride. 

‘Of his conversion he with triumph spoke, 
Before ho orders from a bishop took : 

Then how bis father’s anger he had braved ; 
And, safe himself, his erring neighbours saved. 
Me he rejoiced a sister to behold 
Among the members of his favourite fold ; 
He h^ not sought me, tlie availing call 
Bemandod all bis love; and had it all ; 

But, now thus met, it must be heaven’s design. 
Indeed ! I thought, it never shall be mine ; 
Yes, we must wed. He was not rich : and I 
Had of tho earthly good a mean supply ; 
But it sufficed. Of his conversion then 
He told, und labours in converting men; 
i Bor ho was chosen all their hands among— 

' Another Daniel 1 honour’d, though so young. 

‘ Eecall’dmeeister: show’d methatheknew 
What 1 possess’d ; and told what it would do ; 
My looks, I judge, express’d my fuU disdain ; 
But it was given to the man in vain : 

They preach till they are proud, end pride 
disturbs the htmn. 
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‘Is this Che youth ouce linitd, mild, polite? 
How odious now, end sick’ning to the sight I 
Fioud that he sees, and yet so truly blind, 
With all this blight and mildew on the mind ! 

‘ Amazed, the solemn creature beard me vow 
That I was not disposed to take him now. 

‘ “ Then, art thou changed, fait maiden ? 
changed thy heart ? ” 

I answered, “ No ; but I perceive thou art.” 

‘Still was my mother sad, her nerves relax’d, 
And our small income lor advice was tax’d ; 
When I, who long’d for cbmge and fieedom, 
cried, 

Let sea and Sidmouth’s bahiiy air be tried ; 
And so they were, and every neighbouring 
scene, 

That make the bosom, like tlie clime, serene ; 
Yet were her teacheis loth to yield assent; 
And not without the warning voice no went ; 
And there was secret counsel all unknown 
To me — but I had counsel of my own. 

‘And now lliere pass’d a portion of my time 
In ease delicious, and in joy sublime — 

With friends endear’d by kindness — ndth 
delight, — 

In oil that could the feeling mind excite. 

Or please, excited ; walks in every place 
Where we could pleasure find and beauty 
trace, 

Or views at night, where on tlie rocky steep 
fjhines the full moon, or glitters on the deep 
‘ Yes, they were happy days j but they aic 
fled I 

All now are ported— part ore with the dead ! 
Still it is pleasure, though ' tie mix’d w ith pain. 
To think of joys that cannot hvo again I 
Here cannot live ; but they excite desire 
Of purer kind, and heavenly thoughts inspire ! 

‘And nowmymother,weBken’d inhormind. 
Her wilr, subdued before, to me resign’d. 
Wean’d from her Ute directors, by degrees 
I'ihe sank resign’d, and only sought for ease: 
In a small town upon the coast we fix’d ; 
Nor in amusement with associates mix’d. 
My years— but other mode will I pursue, 
And count my lime by what I sought to do, 
‘ApdwosUiatmindatease? could I avow 
Thai no onco leading thoughts engaged me 
now? 

Was I convinced th’ enthusiastic man 
Had ruin’d what ihe loving boy began ? 

'I answor doubting— I could stiU detocl 
Feelings too soft— yet him I could reject— 
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Feelings that came when I had least employ, 
When common pleasures I could least enjoy— 
When I was pacing lonely in tlie rays 
Of a full moon, in lonely walks and ways — 
When I was sighing o’er a tale's distress, 
And paid attention to my Bible less. 

‘These found, 1 sought my remedies for 
these; 

1 suffer’d common things my mind to please. 
And common pleasures ; seldom walk’d alone, 
Nor when the moon upon the walors shone; 
But Uien my candles lit, my window closed. 
My needle took, and with my neighbours 
pioscd : 

And in one year — nay, ere the end of one, 
My labour ended, and my love was done. 
My heart at rest, I boldly look’d within, 
And dared to ask it of its secret sm ; 

Alas] with prido it answer’d, ‘‘Look around, 
And tcil me where a bettor heart is found.” 
And then I traced my virtues s O ! how 
few, 

In feet, they were, and yet how vain I grew; 
Thought of my kindness, condescension, ease, 
My will, my wishes, nay, my power to please; 
I judged me prudent, rational, discreet, 

And void of folly, falsehood and deemt ; 

I read, not lightly, os I some had knoim, 

I But made an author's meaning aH my own; 

I In short, what lady could a poet choose 
As a superior subject for bis muse ? 

I ‘So said my beart; and Conscience straight 
replied- 

I “ I say the matter is not fairly tried s 
I am oftended, hurt, dissatisfied ; 

Firet of the Christian graces, let me see 
What thy pretensions to humility P 
Art thou prepared for trial P W'ilt thou say 
I am tills being, and for judgment pray ? 
And with the gallant Frcnebman, wilt thou 

cry, 

[ When to thy judge piesented, thus am I— 
Thus was I formed — these talentslposseas'd — 
So I employ’d Hiem — and thou know’st the 
rest ? ” 

‘Thus Conscience ; and she then a picture 
drew. 

And bade me tliink and tremble at the view. 
One I beheld— a wife, a mother— go 
To gloomy scenes of wickedness and wo ; 
She sought her way through all things vile 
and base, 

And made a prison a tsli^ous iilaee t 
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Fighting her way — the way that angeU fight 
With powers oC darkness — to let in the light ; 
Tell me, my heart, hast thou such victory won 
As this, a sinner of thy sev, has done. 

And calls herself a sinner ? What art thou ? 
And whore thy praise and o::altatian now ? 
Vot is she tender, delicate, and nice. 

And shrinks from all depravity and vice J 
Shrinks from the luflian gaze, the savage 
gloom, 

That reign whereguiltand misery find anhome : 
Ouilt chain’d, and misery purchased ; and 
with them 

All we abhor, abominate, condemn — 

The look of scorn, the scowl. 111’ insulting leer 
Of shame, all fix’d on her who ventures here : 
Y et alt she braved I she kept her stedfaat eye 
On the dear cause, and brush’d the base- 
ness by. 

So would a mother press her darling child 
Close to her breast, with tainted rags defiled. 

* But thou hast talents truly I say the ten; 
Come, let us look at their improvoment then. 
What hast thou done to aid thy suffering kind, 
'To help the sick, the deaf, the lame, the blind? 
Hast thou not spent thy intellectual force 
On books abstruse, in critical discourse ? 
Wasting in useless energy thy days. 

And idly listening to their common praise. 
Who can a kind of transient lame dispense, 
And say— “ a woman of exceeding sense.” 

'Thus tried, and failing, the suggestions fled. 
And a corrected spirit reign’d instead. 

' My mother yet was living ; but the flame 
Of life now flash’d, and fainter then became ; 
I made it pleasant, and was pleased to see 
A parent looking as a child to me. 

‘And nowour humble place grewwond’rous 

gayi 

Come gaUant persons in their red array ; 

All strangers welcome there, extremely wel- 
come they. 

Whan in the church I saw inquiring eyes 
Fix’d on my face with pleasure and au^tiao j 
And soon a knocking at my door was heard ; 
And soon the lover of my youth appear’d — 
Frederick, in all his glory, glad to meet. 

And eay, “Ms happiness was now complete.” 

' Mo told his flight from superstitious zeal ; 
But fltet what torments he was doom’d to 
feeli-— 

“The ieifdei tears he saw itom womon fall — 
; ^ stepng penuAirioas of the brethren aQ— 


The threats of crazed enthusiasts, hound to 
keep < 

The struggling mind, and awe the straying 
aheep — 

From these, their love, their curses, and their 
creed. 

Was I by reason and exertion freed.” 

‘Then, like a man who often had been told 
And was convinced success attends the bold. 
His former purpose he renew’d, and swore 
He never loved me half so well before ; 
Before ho felt a something to divide 
The heart, that now hod not a love beside. 

‘ In earlier times hod I myself amused, 
And first my swain perplex’d, and then 
refused ; 

Cure for conceit ; — ^but now in purpose grave. 
Strong and decisive the reply I gave. 

Stall he would come, and talk as idlers do. 
Both of his old associates and his new ; 
Those who their dreams and reveries receive 
For tacts, and those who would not facts 
believe, 

‘Me now conceived that truth was bidden, 
jilaced 

Hoknew not where,sho never could bo traced! 
‘‘ But that in every place, the world around 
Might some Tesemblmco of the nymph be 
found i 

Yet wise men knew those shadows to be vain, 
Such as our true philosophers disdain, — 
They laugh to see what vulgar minds pursue— 
Truth, as a mistress, never in their view— 
But there the shadow flios, and that, tbqy 
cry, is true.” 

‘Thus, at the coUegeand tbomeeting train’d, 
My lover seem’d his acme to have gain’d ; 
Witli somo compassion I essay’d a cure ; 

‘‘ If truth be hidden, why art thou so sure ? ” 
Tliis he mistook for tenderness, and cried, 

” It sure of thee, I care not what beside 1 ” 
Compell’d to silence, 1, in pure disdain, 
Withdrew from one so insolent and vain ; 

He then tedied ; and X was kindly told, 
“In pure compassion grew estranged and 
odd.” 

‘Mymolherdiedi hut,inmygrief,drewnear 
A bosom friend, who dried &e useless tear i 
We lived togetlier : we combined our shares 
Of the world’s good, and team’d to brave its 
cores: 

We wore the ladies of the place, and found 
Froteoiion and respect the country round ; 
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We gare, and largely, for we wisbcd to live 
In good repute — ^for Ibis ’lis good to give ; 
Our annual present fb Ibe priest convey’d 
Was kindiy taken : — ^we in comfort pray’d i 
Tbcre none molested in the crimson pew 
The worthy ladies, whom the vicar knew : 
And we began to think that lilo might be, 
Not happy oil, but innocently free. 

‘My fiiond in early liCe was bound to one 
Of gentle kindred, but a younger son. 

Ho fortune’s smile with pcisevorance woo’d. 
And wealth beneath the burning sun pursued : 
There, urged by love and youthful hope, he 
went. 

Loth ; but ’twas all his fortune could present 
From hence ho wrote ; and, with a lover’s 
fears. 

And gloomy fondness, talk’d of future years ; 
To her devoted, bis Priscilla foimd 
His faithful heart still sullecing with its w ound. 
That would not heal. A second time sho 
heard; 

And then no more ; nor lover since appear’d ; 
Year after year the country’s fleet arrived, 
Confirm’d her fear, and yet her love survived ; 
It still was living ; yet her hope was dead, 
And youthful dreams, nay, youth itself, was 
fled; 

And he was lost ; so urged her friends, so sho 
Allengtbbeliered, and thus retired with me; 
She would a dedicated vestal prove. 

And give her virgin vows to heaven and love; 
She dwelt with fond regret on pleasures past. 
With ardent hope on those that ever lost;- 
Pious and tender, every day she view’d 
With solemn joy our perfect solitude ; 

Her reading, that which most delighted her. 
That soothed the passions, yet would gently 
stir; 

The tender, softening, melancholy strain. 
That caused not pleasure, hut that vanquish’d 
pain, 

In tears elie read, and wept, and long’d to 
read again. 

But other worlds were her supreme delight. 
And there, it seem’d, she long’d to take her 
flight: 

Yet patient, pensive, arm’d by thoughts 
siibliiney 

Sho watch’d tlie tardy steps of lingering time. 
‘Jfy friend, with face that most would hand- 
some call, 

Possess’d the charm that wins the heart of ail ; 


And, thrice entreated by a lover’s prayer, 
Sho thrice refused him with determined air. 
“'Not had Uio world one monarch, and 
was bo 

All that the heart could wish its lord to be, — 
Lovely and loving, generous, brave, and 
true, — 

Vain wore his hopes to waken heis anew!” 
For she was wedded to ideal vieAvs, 

And fancy’s prospects, tlmtshc would not lose, 
Would not forego to be a mortal’s wife, 

And wed the poor realities of life. 

‘Tlierewas a day, ere yet the autumn closed, 
When, ere her wintry wars, Hie earth reposed. 
When trom the yellow weed the feathery 
Clown, 

Light os the curiing smoke, fell slowly down ; 
When the wing’d insect settled in our sight, 
And W'oited wind to recommence her flight ; 
When the wide river was a silver sheet. 

And on the ocean slept th’ unanchor’d fleet ; 
When from our garden, as we look’d above. 
There was no cloud, and nothing seem’d to 
move ; 

Then was my friend in ecstasies — she cried, 
“ There is, I fed there is, a world beside ! 
Martha, dear Martha ! we shall bear not then 
Of hearts distress’d by good or evil men, 
But all will constant, tender, faithful be — 
So had I been, and so bad one with me ; 
But in this world the fondest and the heat 
Are the most tried, most troubled, and dis- 
tress’d : 

This is the piacs for trial, here we prove. 
And tliere enjoy, the faithfulness of love. 

‘ •• Nay, werebehere in oil tbeprideof youth. 
With honour, valour, tenderness, and truth, 
Entirely mine, jwt what could I secure, 

Or who one day of comfort could insure ? 
‘“Not oil is closed on earth, and there is 
now 

Nothing to break tb’ indissoluble vow ; 

But in that world will be th’ abiding bliss, 
Tliat pays for every tear and sigh in this.” 
'Such her discourse, and more refined it 
grew. 

Till she had all her glorious dream in. vioW; 
And she would furllier in that dream proceed 
Thau 1 dare go, who doubtfully agreed ; 
Smiling I ask’d, ogain to draw the soul 
From flight so hlgli, and fancy to control, 

" If this he truth, the lover’s happier way 
Is distant slUl to keei) the purposed day ; 
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Tbe teal bliss vould mat the fancied joy, 

And marriage all the dream ot love destroy.” 

‘ She softly smiled, and as we gtarely talk'd, 
Wo saw a man who up the gravel walk'd, 

Not quite erect, nor quite by age depress’d, 

A travell’d man, and as a merchant dress'd ; 
Large chain ol gold upon his watch ho wore, 
Small golden buckles on his feet ho bore ; 

A bead of gold hie cosily cone display’d, 

And all about him love of gold betray’d, 

‘ This comely man moved onward, and a iiait 
Of comely maidens met with serious air j 
Till one exclaim’d, ond wildly look’d around, 

“ 0 heav’n, ’tis Taul ! ” and dropt upon the 
ground ; 

But eho recovered soon, and you must guess 
What then ensued, and how much happiness. 
They parted lovers, both distress’d to port I 
Th^ met as nraghbours, heal’d, and whole 
of heart ; 

She in his absence look’d to heaven lor bliss, 
Ha was contented with a world like this ; 
And she prepared in soma new state to meet 
The man now seeking for some snug retreat. 
He kindly told her ha was Arm and true, 

Nor doubted her, and bode bet then adieu I 
“‘Whatshallldo?” thodghingraaid began, 
“Howlost the lovet! O,liow’ gross the nran.” 

‘ For the plain dealer had his >viaU declare J, 
Nor she, devoted victim ! could be spared : 
Ho spoko os one decided ; she as one 
Who fear’d the love, and would the lover shun. 

< " 0 Hartho, sister of my soul! how dies 
Each lovely view I for can I truth disguise, 
That this is he 7 Not nothing shall persuade ; 
This is a man the naughty world has made, 
AiloaQng,drinking, buying, batgaining man — 
And can I love him? No i I never can. 
What once he was, what fancy gave beside, 
Full well t know, my love was then my pride ; 
What time has done, what trade aivd travel 
wrought, 

You see) and yet your sorrowing friend is 
sought *, ' 

But can I take him ? Take him not,” 
I ened, 

“ If so averse— but why so soon dedde ? ” 
'Mesatbne a daily guest the man appesi'd. 
Set ha ids sail, and lor bis jmtpose steer’d ; 
Xsiu4 and f andhat, loving, heree and itoe, 
^,6v^aiwer’d bv soft timidity ; 

and vein, and grateful to heliold 
^ MjMn was and bus would be the gold ; 


Thus sundry motives, more than I can name, 
Leagued on his part, and she a wife becomo. 

' A home was offer’d, but I knew too wi^ 
Wlut comfort was with married friends to 
dwell ; 

I was resign'd, and had I felt distress. 

Again a lover offer'd some redress ; 

Behold, a hero of tho buskin hears 
Uy loss, and with consoling love appears ; 
Frederick was now a hero on the stage. 

In all its glories, rhapsody, and rage ; 

Again himacU he offer’d, offer’d all 
That his on hero of tho kind ,can call. 

He lot my sake would hope of fame resign, 
And leave the applause of all the world for 
mine. 

Hard fate was Frederick’s never to succeed, 
Yet ever try — ^but so it was decreed! 

His mind was weaken’d ; he would laugh and 
weep. 

And swore profusely I had murder’d sleep, 
Had quite unmann’d him, daft hia heart in 
twain. 

And be should never he himself again. 

'He ants himself; weak, nervous, kind, and 
poor, 

IQ dress’d and idle, ho besieged my door, 
Borrow’d,— or, worse, made verses on my 
charms, 

And did bis best to fill me with alarms ; 

I had some pity, and I sought the price 
Of my repose — ^ray hero was not nice ; 

There was a loan, and pioiniee I should be 
From all the efforts of his fondness free, 
From hunger’s future cldms, or those of 
vanity. 

"Yet,” sdd he, botving, “do to study take! 
0! what a Desdemona wouldst thou make ! ” 
Thus was my lover lost ; yet even now 
I He claims one thought, and this we will allow. 

‘His father lived to an extreme old age, 
But never kind 1— his son had left the stage, 
And gain’d some office, but an humble place. 
And that he lost I Want sharpen’d his dis* 
grace, 

Urged him to seek bis father— but too late, 
His jealous brothers watch’d and bart’d the 
gate, 

‘ The old man died ; hut there Is one who 
poys 

A moderate pennon for his latter days. 
Who, though assured inquiries will offend, 
Is ever asking tor this unknown friend ; 
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Some partial lady, whom be hopes to find 
As to his wonts so to his wishes kind. 

Bestill,”aooolad^is(ireoittetimeswrite8— 
“ Nay, but,” says he, “ the gentlo maid in- 
vites — 

Do, let me know the young I the soft ! the 
fair ! " 

‘ “ Old man,” ’tis answer’d, “ lake thyself 
to prayer 1 

Be clean, be sober, to thy priest apply. 
And— dead to all around thee — ^leam to die!” 
' Now had I rest from life’s strong hopes and 
feats, 

And no disturbance mark’d the flying years ; 
So on in quiet might those years have past. 
But for a light adventure, and a last. 

A handsome boy, from school-day bondage 
free. 

Came with momma to gaze upon the sea; 
With soft blue eye he look’d upon the waves, 
And talk’d of treacherous rocks, and seamen’s 
graves : 

Thetewas muchsweetness in his boyisli smile, 
And signsof feelings frank, that knewnotguile, 
‘The partial mother, of her darling proud. 
Besought my friendship, and her own avow’d; 
She piiused her Kuperl’s person, spirit, ease. 
How fond of study, yet how form’d to please ; 
hi our discourse be often bote a port. 

And talk’d, heaven bless him, of his feeling 
heart ; 

He spoke of pleasures souls like his enjoy. 
And bated Lovelace like a virtuous boy ; 

Ue felt lor Clementina’s holy strife. 

And was Sir Charles as large and true as life ; 
For Virtue’s heroines was his soul distress’d ; 
True lova and guileless honour fill’d his breast, 
When, as the subjects drew the frequent sigh, 
The tear stood trombUng in bis large blue eye. 
And softly he exclaim’d, “Sweet, sweetest 
sympathy.” 

‘ When thus I heard Ihe handsome stripling 
speak, 

X smiled assent, and thought to pat his chesk ; 
But when I saw the feelings blushing there, 
Signs of emotions strong, they said — forbear 1 
‘The youth would epeak of his intent to live 
On that estate which heaven was pleased to 
give, 

There with the partner of his joys to dwell. 
And nurse the virtues that he loved so well; 
The humble good of happy swains to share. 
And from the cottage drive distress and care ; 


To the dear infants make some pleasures 
known. 

And teach, he gravely said, the virtues to 
bis oivn. 

‘He loved to read in verse, and veise-liko 
prose. 

The softest tales of lore-inflicted woes ; 
When, looking fondly, he would smile and cry, 
“ Is there not bliss in sensibility ? ” 

* We walk’d togothor, and it seem’d not harm 
In linking thought with thought, and arm 
with arm. 

Till the dear boy would talk loo much of bliss, 
And indistinctly murmur—" such as this.” 

‘ When no maternal wish her hoarl beguiled. 
Tile lady pall’d her son “the daiUng child ; ” 
When with some nearer view her speech 
began. 

She chained her phrase^ and said, “the good 
young man ! ” 

And lost, when hinting of some future bride, 
The woman’s prudence in the molha's pride, 
‘Still decent fear and conscious folly strove 
With, fond presumption and aspiring love ; 
But now too plain to me the strife appear’d. 
And what ho sought I knew, and what he 
fear’d ; 

The trembling hand and frequent sigh dis- 
closed 

The wish that prudence, cate, and time 
opposed. 

‘Was I not pleased, will you demand ? — 
Amused 

By boyish love, that woman’s pride refused ? 
T^s I acknowledge, and from day to day 
Bcsolved no longer at such game to play ; 
Yet I forbore, though to my purpose Imp, 
And firmly fix’d to bid the youth adieu. 

‘There was a moonlight evp, serenely cool. 
When the vast ocean seem’d a mighty pool; 
Save tbe small rippling waves that gently 
beat. 

We scarcely heard them (oiling, at our feet ; 
His mother absent, absent every sound 
And every sight that could the youth con- 
found ; 

The arm, fast lock'd in mine, bis feat betray'd, 
And when he spoke not,his designs convey'd; 
He oft-times gasp’d for breath, be tried to 
speak, 

And study ing words, at last had words to seek, 
‘Silent tbe boy, by silence more betray’d. 
And feeling lest be should appear afraid, 
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He knelt abtupUy, and his speech began— 

“ Pity the pangs of an unhappy man.” 

Be sure,” I answer’d, “ and relieve them 
too — 

But why that posture? What the woes to 
you? 

To feel for others’ sorrows is humane, 

But too much feeling is our virtue’s bane. 
“‘Come, my dear Euport ! now your tale 
disclose. 

That I may know the sufferer and his woes. 
Know there is pain tliat wilful man endures. 
That out reproof and not our pity cures ; 

For though for such assumed distress we 
grieve. 

Since they themselves as well as as deoeive^ 

Yet we assist not.” ^The unhappy youth. 

Unhappy then, beheld not all the truth. 

‘“0! what is this?” exclaim’d the dubious 
boy, 

“Words tJmt confuse the beipg they destroy? 
So have X read the gods to madness drive 
The man condemn’d with adverse fate to 
strive ; 

0 1 make thy victim though by misery sure. 
And let ms know the pangs I must endure ; 
For, like the Orocian warrior, X can pray 
PaUiog, to perish in the face of day.” 

• “ Pretty, my Rupert ; and it proves the 
use 

Of oU that learning which the schools pro- 
duce; 

But come, your arm— no trembling, but 
attend 

To sober troth, and a maternal friend. 

“‘You ask for pity?” — ’’0! indeed I do.” 
“Well then, you have it, and assielanoe too; 
Suppose us married ! ” — 0 ! the heavenly 
thought 1 ” 

“ Nay— nay, my friend, be you by wisdom 
taught ! 

For wisdom tells you, lore would soon sub- 
side, 

Pall, and make room for ponitenee and prldo ; 
Then would you meet the public eye, and 
blame 

Your private taste, and be o’erwhelm’d with 
shame: 

Hew must it then your bosom's peace de- 
stroy 

To bear tt said, ‘ The mother and her boy 1 
then tlif'ehow the sneering world it lies, 
iffidawobldasittivie tho man, and tyrannise; 


Ev’n Time, Care’s general sootlier, would 
augment 

Your self-rcproadung, growing discontent. 

‘ “Add twenty years to my precarious life, 
And lo I your aged, feeble, waihng uifo ; 
Displeased, displeasing, discontented, blamed; 
Both, and with cause, ashaming and ashamed ; 
When 1 shall bend beneath a press of time. 
Thou wilt be all erect m manhood’s prime ; 
Tlien wilt Ihoudy to younger minds t' assuage 
Thy bosom’s pain, and I in jealous ago 
Sh^ move contempt, if still ; if active, rage :* 
And though in anguish all my days ate past, 
Yet far beyond thy wishes they may last ; 
May last till thou, thy better prospects fled, 
Shall hare no comfort when thy wife is dead. 

* “Then thou in turn, though none will call 
thee old, 

Will feel thy spirit fled, thy bosom cold ; 

No strong or eager wish to wake the will, 
Life will appear to stagnate and be still. 

As now with me it slumbers ; 0 1 rejoice 
That X attond not lo that pleading voice ; 

So will new hopes this troubled dream suc- 
ceed. 

And one will gladly hear my Rupert plead.” 

‘ Asky Qu, while thus I could the youth deny, 
Was I unmoved ?— Inexorable I, 

Fix’d and determined ; thrice he made his 
prayei'. 

With looks of sadness first, and then despair ; 
Thrice doom’d to bear refusal, not exempt. 
At the last eSort, from a slight contempt. 
‘Did bis distress, his pains, your joy ev- 
cite ? — 

No ; but I fear’d his perseverance might. 
Was there no danger in the moon's soft 
rays. 

To hsar the handsome stripling’s earnest 
praise ? 

Was there no fear that while my words 
reproved 

The eager youth, I might myself be moved ? 
Not for his soke alone I cried “persist 
No more,” and with a frown the cause dis- 
miss’d. 

‘ Seeky ou th’ event? — scarcely need reply, 
Love, unreturn’d, will languish, pine, and 
die: 

We lived awhile in friendship, and with joy 
I saw dqjort in peace the amorous boy. 

We met some ten ycora after, and he then 
‘Was married, and os cool as married men ; 
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Ho talk’d o{ war and toates, ti'ode and farms, 
And tliought no moio of me, or of my charms. 

‘ Weapoke; and irllon, alluding to the past, 
Something of meaning in my look I cost. 
He, srho could never thought or wish disguise. 
Look’d in my face with trouble and surprise ; 
To kill reserve, I seized his arm, and cried, 
“ Know me, my lord 1 ” when laughing, he 
replied, 


Wonder’d again, and look’d upon my face. 
And seem’d unwilling marks of time to trace ; 
But soon I brought him fairly to confess. 
That boys in love judge ill of happiness. 
‘Love had his day — to graver subjects 
led, 

My will is govern’d, and my mind is fed ; 
And to more vacant bosoms J resign 
The hopes and fears that once aSected mine.’ 


BOOK XII. SIR OWEN DALE 


The Hector at the Hall— Why absent — He 
relates the Story of Sir Owen — His Marriage 
— Death of his Lady — ^His Mind acquucs 
new Ener^ — His passions awake — His 
Taste and Sensibility — Admires a Lady — 
Camilla — Her Purpose— Sir Owen’s Dis- 
. appointment — His Sph'it of Revenge — ^How 
gratified — ^Tho Dilemma of Love — An ex- 
ample of Eoigiveness— Its Effect. 


Aoaur the Brothers saw their friend the 
priest, 

Who' shared the comforts he so much in- 
creased ; 

Absent of late— and thus the squire address’d. 
With welcome smile, his ancient friend and 
guest. 

‘ What has detain’d thee ? some parochial 
case? 

Some man’s desertion, or some maid’s dis- 
grace? 

Or wert thou call’d, as parish priest, to give 
Name to a new-born thing that would not five. 
That its weak glance upon the world had 
thrown, 

And shrank in terror from the prospect 
shown? 

Or bast thou beard some dying wretch deplore, 
'That of his pleasures ho could taste no more ? 
Who wish’d thy aid his spirits to sustain. 
And drive away the fears l^t gave him pain? 
For priests are thought to have a patent 
charm 

To ease the dying sinner of alarm : 

Or was thy business of the carnal sort, 

And thou wert gone a patron’s smile to court, 
And Croft or bessww would’st to Binning 
add. 

Or take, kind soul 1 whatever could be had ? 
on. 


Onco more I guess : th’ election now is near ; 
My friend, perhaps, is sway’d, by hope or fear, 
And all a patriot’s wishes, for^ to ride, 

And hunt for votes to prop tho fav’rito side ? ’ 
‘ More private duty rail’d me hener, to pay 
My friends respect on a rejoicing day,’ 
Replied the rector : ‘ there ia bom a son. 
Pride of an ancient race, who pray’d for one, 
And long desponded. Wonld you hear the 
tala — 

Ask, and ’tis granted — of Sir Owen Dale ? ’ 

* Qrant,’ said the Brothers, ‘for we humbly 
ask; 

Ours be the gratitude, and thine the task ; 
Yet dine we first : then to this tale of thine, 
As to thy sermon, seriously incUno ; 

Ln neither case our rector shall complain, 

Of this recited, that composed in vain. 

' Something we beard of vengeance, who 
appall’d. 

Like an infernal spirit, him who call’d ; 
And, ere he vanished, would perform his part, 
Lifiicting tortures on the wounded heart ; 

Of this but httle from report we know ; 

If you the progress of revenge can show, 
Give it, and all its horrors, if you please. 
We hear our neighbour’s sufferings much at 
esse. 

‘ Is it not so ? For do not men delight — 
We coll them men — our bruisers to excite. 
And urge with bribing gold, and feed tb^ 
for the fight ? 

Mon hi^ond common strength, of giant size, 
And Uireat’ning terrors in each other’s eyes; 
When in their naked, native force display’d, 
Look answers look, affidghting and afraid ; 
While skill, like spurs and feeding, gives the 
arm 

The wicked power to do the greater hatmr 
P 
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Mdm’d in the stHte, the {ailing man su&tains 
Th’ insulting shout, that aggiavatas his 
pains : — 

Man can beat this ; and shall tb; hooreTS heed 
Ataleaf humansuQenngs? Gomel proceed.’ 
Thus urged, the worthy rector thought it 
meet 

Some moral truth, as prciace to repeat ; 
Bofieotion serious, — conunon-placo, ’tis 

true, — 

But ho would act as ho was wont to do, 
And bring his morals in his neighbour’s view. 

’ 0 ! how the passions, insolent and strong. 
Bear our weak minds their rapid course along ; 
Make us the madness of tlieir will obey ; 
Then dio, and leave us to our griefs o prey ! ’ 


' & Owen Bale his fortieth year hod seen, 
With temper placid, and with mind serene ; 
Bich; early married to an easy wife. 

They led in comfort a domestic life : 

Se took of bis affairs a prudent care, 

And was by early habit led to spare ; 

Kot as a miser, but in pure good taste. 
That scorn'd the idle wantonness of waste. 


In vain will prudence then contend with pride. 

And reason vainly bid revenge subside ; 

ilngei will not to meeki'persuasion bend, 

Nor to the pleas of hope or fear attend : 

What curb shall, then, in their disorder’d race, 

Check the wild passions ? what the calm 
replace ? 

Virtue shall strive in vain ; and has he help 
in grace ? 

‘While yet Iho wife with pure disci'etion 
rul^. 

The men was guided, and the mind was 
school’d ; 

But then that mind unaided ran to waste : 

He had some learning, but he wanted taste: 

Bladd, not pleased — contented, not em- 
ploy’d,— 

He neither time improved, nor life enjoy’d. 

’That wife expired, and great the loss sus- 
tain’d, 

Though much distress bo neither felt nor 
feign’d ; 

He loved not warmly ; hut the sudden stroke 

Deeply and strongly on his habits broke. 

‘He hod no child to soothe him, and his 
farm. 


‘ In fact, the lessons he from prudence took 
Were written in his mind, as in a book : 
There what to do he read, and what to ehim ; 
And all commanded was withpromptnessdone; 
He seem'd without a pasmon to proceed, 

Or one whose passions no correction need ; 
Yet some believed those pasnone only slept, 
And were in hounds by early habits kept : 
Curh’d 08 they were by fettos worn so long, 
Thera ware who judged them a lebellioue 
throng. 

‘To these he stood, not as a hero true. 
Who fought his foes, and in the combat slow. 
But one who ell those foes, when sleeping, 
found, 

And, unresisted, at his pleasure bound. 

‘ Wettiought— for Iwaa one— that we espied 
Some indications strong of dormant pride; 
Tk was his wish in peace with all to live ; 
And. be could pardon, but could not forgive : 
Nay, there were times when stun deumce 
. shook 

moral man, and threaten’d in hie look. 
* 8 hottH(hcMfiatce{iaeeione>-sowejeason’d 

chaip, what ravage trill they 


His sports, his speculations, lost their charm ; 

Then would he read and travel, would fre 
quant 

Lite’s busy scenes, and forth Sir Owen went ; 

The mind, that now was free, unBx’d, un- 
check'd, 

Bead and obsuved with wonduful effect; 

And still the more he gain’d, the more be 
long’d 

To pay that mind his negUgenoe bod wrong’d ; 

He felt bis plessurcs rise as be improved ; 

And, first enduring, then the labour loved. 

‘But, by the light let in. Sir Owen found 

Some of &080 passions bad their chain un- 
bound ; 

As from a trance they rose to act their part. 

And seise, as due to them, a feding heart. 

'His very person now appear’d r^ned, 

And took some graces from Ih’ hnpioi^g 
mind: 

He grew polite without a fix’d intent, 

And to the world a willing pupil went. 

'Bestore him twenty years,— restore him 
ten, — 

And hrighthadbeenbisearthly prospect then; 

But much refinement, when It late arrives. 

May be the grace, not comfort, of, our llv4. 
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'Noirliad Sir Oiyen fealing; tbinga of lata 
Indifferent, he began to love or hate j 
What once could neifher good not ill impact 
Now pleased the aenses, and now touch’d the 
heart; 

Froepccte and pictures struck th’ awaken’d 
sight, 

And each new object gave a new delight. 

He, like th’ imperfect cceaturo who had shaped I 
A shroud to hide him, had at length escaped ; ; 
Changed from his grub-tike slate, to crawl no 
more. 

But a wing’d being, pleased and form’d to 
soar. 

' Now, said his friends, while thus his views 
improve. 

And his mind softens, what if he should love ? 
True ; life with him has yet serene appear’d, 
And therefore love in irisdom should be 
fear’d ; 

Forty and five his years, and then to sigh 
For beauty’s favour 1— Son of frailly, fly ! 

‘ Ales I he loved ; it was our fear, but ours. 
His friends alone. He doubted not bis pow’ia 
To win the prize, or lo repel the charm. 

To gain the battle, or escape the harm ; 

For be bad never yet resistance proved. 

Nor fear’d that friends should say — Alas I 
he loved." 

‘Younger by twenty years, Camilla found 
Her face unrivall’d when she smiled or 
frown’d i 

Of ail approved ; in manner, form, and air, 
Made to attract ; gay, elegant, and fair : 
She had, in beauty’s aid, a fair pretenco 
To cultivated, strong intelligence ; 

For she a (dear and ready mind bad led 
With wholesome food ; unhurt by what she 
read; 

Site loved to please ; but, like her dangerous 


To please the more whom she design’d to 
vex. 

‘This heard Sic Owen, and he saw it true; 
It promised Measure, promised danger too ; 
But this he knew not then, at sighted if be 
knew. 

‘Yet ho delay’d, end would by trials prove 
Tliatbewaasafe; wouldseetbeslgnsofleve; 
Would not address her while a fear remain’d ; 
But win his way, assured of what be gtun’d. 

‘This saw the lady, not displeased to And 
A man at once so cautious aiM so blind ; 


She saw his hopes that she would kindly show 
Proola of her passion — then she his should 
know. 

“‘So, when my heartie bleeding in hie sight. 
Hie love acknowledged will the pains requite ; 
It is, when conquer’d, he the heart regards ; 
Well, good Sir Owen ! let us play our cards,’’ 
'He spake her praise in terms that love 
affords, 

By words select, and looks surpassing words: 
Kindly she listen’d, and in turn essay’d 
To poy th’ applauses — and she amply paid 
A beauty flattering I— -beauteous flaltcreis 
feel 

The ill you cause, when thus in praise you 
i deal; 

For surely ho is more than man, or less, 
When praised by lips that he would die to 
press. 

And yet his sensee undisturhed can keep, 
Can calmly reason, or can soundly sleep. 

‘ Not so Sir Owen ; him Camilla praised, 
And lofty hopes and strong emotions raised ; 
This had alone the strength of roan subdued ; 
But this enchantress various arts puisued. 

‘ Let others pray for music— others pray’d 
In vain Sir Owen ask’d, and was obey’d ; 
Let others, walking, sue that arm to take. 
Unmoved she kept it for Sir Owen’s sake; 
Each small request she granted, and though 
email. 

He thought them pledgee of her granting alL 
‘ And now the lover, casting doubt aside. 
Urged the fond suit that — could not be 
denied ; 

Joy more than reverence moved him when 
he eeid, 

‘‘ Now banish all my fears, angelic maid 1 ” 
And as she paused for words, he gaily cried, 
‘‘ I must not, cannot, will not be denied." 
‘Ah I good Sir Owen, think not faroare, 
such 

As artful maids allow, amount to much ; 
The sweet, email, poison’d baits, that take 
the eye 

And win. the soul of ail who ventore nigh. 

‘Camilla li8len’d,paused,andl<»k’dsurprisei 
Fair witch I exulting in her witcheries I 
She turn’d aside her face, withdrew her Wd, 
And softly said, ‘‘ Sir, let me understand." 

‘ “ Nay, my dear ladyl what can words 
explain, 

If all my looks and aetions plead in vain? 
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I lovo.” — She ehow’d a cool respectful air, 
And he began to falter in his prayer. 

Vet urged her kindness — Kindness she con- 
fessM, 

It tvas esteem, she fdt it, and express’d, 

For her dear father’s friend ; and was it right 
That friend of his— she thought of hers— to 
slight ? 

’This to the wond’ring lover strange and 
new, 

And false appear’d — ^he would not think it 
true; 

Still he pursued the lovely prize, and still 
Hoard the cold words, design’d his hopes to 
kill; 

He felt dismay’d, as he perceived success 
Hod inverso ratio, more obtaining less ; 

And still she grew more cool in her replies. 
And talk’d of age and improprieties. 

‘Then to his friends, although it hurt his 
pride. 

And to the lady’s, he for aid applied ; 

Who kindly woo’d for him, but strongly wore 
denied. 

And now it was those fiercer passions rose. 
Urged by his love to murder bis repose ; 
Shame shook his soul to be deceived so long, 
And fierce revenge for such contemptuou'> 
wrong; 

Jealous he grew, and jealousy supiilied 
Bis mind with rage, unsootb’d, unsatisfied ; 
And grievous were the pongs of deeply 
wounded pride. 

His generous soul hod not the grief sustain’d, 
Had he not thought, "revenge may be! 
obtain’d.’’ 

‘ Camilla grieved, but grief ^ras now too late; 
She hush’d her tears, and loft tU’ event to fate; 
Four years elapsed, nor knew Sir Owen yet 
How to repay the meditated debt; 

The lovely foe was In her thirtieth year. 

Nor saw the favourite of the heart appear ; 
’Tissura less sprightly the fair nymph beesme, 
And spoke of former levities with shame ; 
But this, alas I was not in time confess’d. 
And vengeance waited in ^ Owen’s hreaat. 

‘ But now the time arrives— the maid must 
fed 

And grieve for wounds that she refused to heal. 
1^ Oven, childless, in hia love hod rear'd 
lA.imtar^ son, and now the youth ap^ar’d 
. iji} all ttw pride of manhood, and, beside, 



Valiant and poor, with all that arms bestow, 
And wants that captains m their quarters 
know ; * 

Yet to his uncle’s generous heart was duo 
The praiso, that wants of any kind were few. 

‘When ho appear’d. Sir Owen felt a joy 
Unknown before, bis vengeance bless’d the 
boy — 

" To him I date confldo a cause so just ; 
Love him she may — 0 ! could I say, she must.’’ 
‘Thus fix'd, he more than usual kindness 
show’d, 

Nor lot the captain namo the debt he owed ; 
But when he spoke of gratitude, exclaim'd, 
‘‘My dearest Harden ! make me not ashamed; 
Koch for a friend should do the best he can, 
The most obliged is the obliging man ; 

But if you wish to givo as well as lake, 

You may a debtor of your undo make." 

‘Morden was earnest in his wish to know 
How he oould host his grateful spirit show. 
‘Now the third dinner had thebr powers 
renew’d, 

And fruit and wine upon the table stood ; 
The fire brought comfort, and tlio warmth it 
lent 

A cheerful spirit to the feelings sent, 

When thus the unde — “ Morden, I depend 
On you for aid— assist me as a friend : 

Full well I know that you would much forego, 
And much endure, to wreak me on my foe. 
Charles, I am wrong’d, insulted— nay, be still. 
Nor look so fiercely, — there are none to kill. 

' "I loved a lady, somewhat late in life. 
Perhaps too late, and would have made a wife; 
Nay, she consented ; for consent I call 
The mark’d distiaction that was seen of all. 
And long was seen ; but when she knew my 

paiiij 

Saw my first wish her favour to obtain. 

And ask her hand — ^no sooner was it ask’d, 
Than she the lovely Jezebel unmask’d ; 

And by her haughty aits, and scornful 
pride, 

My peace was wounded— nay, my reason 
tried; 

I felt despised and fallen when we met, 

And she, 0 folly! looks too lovdy yet; 

Yet love no longer in my bosom glows. 

But my heart worms at tiie revenge it owes. 

“’ 0 ( that I saw her with her soul on fire, 
Desperate from love, and sickening with 
, desire; 
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While all beheld her just, unpiticd pain, 
Grown in neglect, and sharpen’d by disdain 1 
Let her be jealous of each maid she sees, 
Striving by every fruitless art to please. 

And iriien she fondly looks, let looks and 
fondness tease I 

So, lost on passion's never resting sea, 
Hopeless and helpless, let her think of me. 

“ Charles, thou art handsome, nor canst 
want the art 

To warm a cold or ivin a wanton heart ; 

Bo my avenger " 

Charles, with smile, not vain, 
Nor quite unmix’d with pity and disdain, 
Sato mute in wonder ; but he sale not long 
Without reflection : — Was Sir Owen wong V 
“ So must I think ; for can I judge it right 
To treat a lovely lady with despite ? 

Because she play’d too rouglily with the love 
Of a fond mop whom she could not approve, 
And yet to vex him for the love he bore 
Is cause enough for his revenge, and more. 

' “ But, thoughts, to council I— Do I wear 
a charm ' 

Tlial will preserve ray citadel from harm f 
Uke the good knight, I have a heart that feels 
The rvounds that beauty makes and kindness 
heals: 

Beauty she has, it seems, but is not kind — 
So found Sir Owen, and so I may find. 

‘“Yet why, 0 ! heart of tinder, why afraid ? 
Comes so much danger from so fair a maid 7 
‘ “ Wilt tliou be made a voluntary prize 
To the fierce firing at two wicked eyes V 
Think her a foe, and on the danger rush, 
Nor lot thy kindred for a coward blush. 

‘ “ Butbowif this fair creature should incline 
To think too highly of this Io.ve of mine. 
And, taking all my counterfeit address 
For sterling psssion, should the Bke profess 7 
‘ “ Nay, Uds is folly ; or if I perceive 
Ought of the kind, I can but lake my leave ; 
And if the heart should feel a little sore. 
Contempt and anger will its ease restore. 

‘ “ Then, too, to hiaall-hounteous hand X owe 
All I possess, and almost all I know ; 

And snail 1 foe my friend no hazard run. 
Who seeka no more tor ail his love has done 7 
‘ “ ’Tis but to meet and bow, to talk and 
smile, 

To act a part, and put on love awhile: 

And the good knight shall sec, this trial made. 
That I hare just bis talents to persuade ; 


For why the lady should her heart bestow 
On me, or I of her enamour’d grow, 

There ’s none can reason give, there ’s none 
can danger show.” 

‘ These were his rapid thoughts, and then 
he spoke. 

“ I make a promise, and will not revoke ; 
Y'ou ore my judge in what is fit and right, 
And I obey you — bid mo love or fight ; 

Vet had I i;athor, so tlio act could meet 
With your coucurronce,— not to ploy the 
cheat; 

In a fair cause" "Charles, fighting for 

your king, 

Did you e’er judge the merits of ths thing 7 
Show me a monarch who has cause like mine, 
And yet what soldier n ould hiscaiise decline 7 " 
‘ Poor Charles or saw not, or retused to see. 
How weak the reasoning of oui hopes may be, 

: And said — “ Dear uncle, I my king obey’d, 
And for his glory’s sako the soldier play’d ; 
Now a like duty shall your nephew rule; 
And for your vengeance I will play the fool.*’ 
‘ ’Twos well; but ere they ported for repose, 
A solemn oath must ths engagement dose. 

‘ “Swear to me, nephew, from the day you 
meet 

Tlds cruel girl, there shall be no deceit ; 
That by all means approved and used by man 
You win tide dangerous woman, if you can ; 
That bring won, you my commands obey. 
Leave her lamenting, and pursue your way ; 
And that, as in my biuiness, you will take 
My will as guide, and no resistance make ; 
Take now an oath — ^witliin the volume look. 
There is the Gospel — swear, and kiss the 
book.'* 

‘ “ It cannot be,’’ thought Charles, “ be 
cannot rest 

In this strange bumour,~-lt is all a jest, 

All hut dissimulation W'ell, sir, there ; 

Now I have sworn as you would have mo 
swear.’’ 

"*’Tis well,’’ the unde said in solemn tone ; 
“ Now send me vengeance. Fate, and groan 
for groan ! ’’ 

‘The (iiao is come ; the soldier now must 
meet 

Til’ unconscious Object of the sw’om deceit. 
They meet; each other’s looks the pair 
explore, 

And, such their fortune, wish’d to part no 
more, 
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Whether a man is thus disposed to break 
An evil compact he was {oroed to moke, 

Or whether some contention in the breast 
Will not permit a feeling heart to rest ; 

Or was it nature, who in every case 
Has made such mind subjected to such face ; 
Whate’er the cause, no sooner met the pair 
Than both began to love, and one to feel 
despair. 

‘ Butthefair damsel sawwith strong delight 
Th' impression mode, and gloried in the sight : 
No chilling doubt alarm’d hot tender bieast. 
But she rejoiced in ail his looks profess’d ; 
Long ere his words her lover’s hopes convey’d 
They warm’d the bosom of the conscious 
maid; 

One spirit seem’d eaeb nature to inspire, _ 
And the two hearts were fix’d in one desire. 

‘ “Now,” thought the courteous maid, “iny 
father’s friend 

Will ready pardon to my fault extend ; 

He shall no longer lead that hermit’s life, 
But love his mistress in bis nephew’s wile ; 
Uy humble duty shall his anger kill. 

And I who fled his love will meet his will. 
Prevent his least desire, and every wish fulfil.” 
'Hail, happy power I that to the present 
lends 

Such views; not all on Fortune’s wheel 
depends; 

Hope, fait enchantress, drives each doud 
away, 

And now enjoys the glad, but distant day. 

'Still feats ensued; fat lovepioduces fear. — 
" To this dear maid can I indeed be dear ? 
Uy fatal oath, alas ! I now repent ; 

Stem is his purpose, he wiil not relent; 
Would, ere that oath, I had Camille seen ! 

1 had not then my honour’s victim been : 

I must be honest, yet I know not how, 

'Tis crime to break, and death to keep my 
vow.” 

'St Owen closely watch’d both maid and 
man, 

And saw with joy proceed his cruel plan; 
Then gave his praise— “She has it— has it 
deep 

In her eaprtcbus heart,— it murders sleep ; 
1|.Q>^'See,tlie looks that grieve, you see the 
that weep j 

again, near yottih, the kindling 
oneetoeplre.*' 


‘Alas ! obodienee was an easy task, 

So might he cherish wljpt he meant to ask ; 
He ventured soon, for Love prepared his way. 
He sought occasion, be forbad delay ; 

In spite of vow foregone ho taught tite youth 
The looks of passion, and the words of truth ; 
In spite of woman’s caution, doubt and fear. 
He bode her credit all she wish’d to hear ; 
An honest passion ruled in either breast, 

And both believed the truth that both prO" 
fess’d. 

‘ But now, ’mid all her new-horn hopes, tlio 
eyes 

Of fair Camilla saw through all disguise, 

Reserve, and aijptehension Charles, who 

now 

Grieved for bis duty, and abhorr’d his vow, 
Told the full fact, and it endear’d him more ; 
She felt her power, and pardon’d all be swore, 
Since to his vow he could his wish pieter, 

^ And loved the man who gave his world for 
her. 

‘What must they do, and how their work 
begin, 

Can lliey that temper to their wishes win? 
They tried, they fail’d; and all they did 
t’ assuage 

Ihe tempest of bis soul provoked bis rage ; 
The uncle met the youth with angry look, 
And cried, "Remember, sir, the oath you 
took; 

You have my pity, Charles, but nothing mwa, 
Death, and death only, shall her peace restore; 
And am I dying ? — I shall live to view 
The harlot’s sorrow, and enjoy it too. 
‘“Howl Words offend you? I have home 
for years 

Unheeded anguish, shed derided tears, 

Felt scorn in every look, endured the stare 
Of wondering fools, who never felt a care ; 
On mo all eyes wore fix'd, u»d I the white 
Sustain’d the insult of a rival’s smile. 

'“And shall Inow — entangled Ihus my foe, 
My honest vengeance for a boy forego ? 

A boy forewarn’d, forearm’d 7 Shall this be 
borne, 

And I be cheated, Charles, and thou for- 
sworn ? 

Hope not, I say, for thou mayst change as 
won 

The senthnee graven on the gates of h^— 
Here bid adieu to hope,— bote hopeless beings 
dwell, 
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‘"ButdoesahelOToihee,GhEU'les? Icannofc 
live 

Dishonour’d, unrevefiged — may forgive, 
Bub to thy oath I bind thee ; on thy aoui 
Seek not my injured spirit to control ; 

Seek not to soften, I am hard of heart. 
Harden’d by insult leave her now, and 
part, 

And let me know she grieves while X enjoy 
her smart.” 

‘Charles Brat in anger to the knight replied, 
Then felt the clog upon his soul, and sigh’d : 
To his obedience mado his wishes stoop. 

And now admitted, now excluded hope ; 

As lovers do, he saw a prospect fair. 

And then so dark, he sank into despair. 

'The uncle grieved; lioovrn told the youth 
That he was sorry, and it seem’d a truth ; 
But though it vex’d, it varied not his mind, 
He bound himself, iuid would his nephew 
bind. 

‘ “I told him this, placed danger in his view. 
Bade him be certain, bound him to bo tme ; 
And shall 1 now my purposes reject, 
Because my warnings were of no effect ? ” 
‘Thus felt Sir Owen as a man whose cause 
Js very good— it had his own applause.’ 


‘ Our knight a tenant had in high esteem. 
His constant boast, when justice was his 
theme: 

He praised the farmer’s sense, his shrewd 
discourse. 

Free withoutrudencss, manly, and not coarse; 
As farmer, tenant, nay, as man, the knight 
Thought Hllis all Uat is approved and right ; 
Then he was happy, and some envy drew, 
For knowing more than other formers knew } 
They coll’d him learned, and it sooth’d their 
pride. 

While he In his was pleased and gratified. 

‘SHU more t’ offend, he to the altar led 
The vicar's niece, to early reading bred ; 
Who, though she freely ventured on the life; 
Could never fully be the farmer’s wife ; 

She bad a softness, gentleness, and ease, 
Sure a coarse mind to humble and displease : 
0 1 had she never known a fault beside. 
How vain their spite, how impotent their 
pride! 

‘Thtwdariing girls the happy couple hiesa’d, 
Who now the sweetest lot of life possess’d ; 


For what can more a grateful spirit move 
Than health, with competence, and peace, 
with love ? 

Ellis would sometimes, thriving man t retire 
To tile town inn, and quit the parlour fire ; 
But he was ever kind where’er ho went. 

And trifling sums in his amusement spent : 
He bought, he thought for hei^he should 
have been content : 

Oft, when he cash received atSraithfleld rnort. 
At Cranboum-allcy he would leavo a part ; 
And, it to town he follow’d what he sold. 
Sure was his wife a present to behold. 

‘Still, when his evenings at the inn wets 
spent, 

She mused at homo in sullen discontent ; 
And, sighing, yielded to a wish that aonie 
With social spirit to tho farm would come : 
There was a tanner in the place, whose name, 
And skill in rural arts, was known to fame ; 
He had a pupil, by his landlord sent. 

On terras thatgave the parties much content; 
Tho youth those arts, and those alone, should 
learn. 

With aught beside Ids guide hod no concern ; 
He might to neighb’ring towns or distant ride, 
And tliere amusements seek without a guide; 
With bandsomo prints bis private room was 
graced, 

Eis music there, and there hia hooka were 
placed ; 

Men knew not if he farm’d, but they allow’d 
him teste. 

‘Books, prints, and music, cease, at times, 
to charm. 

And BOmetimes men canneitherridenor farm; 

! Th^ look for kindred minds, and Cecil found 
Hi former EUis, one inform’d and sound ; 
But in his wife — hate the fact I tell — 

A lovely being, who could please too well : 
^\nd ho was one who never wtould deny 
Himsrif a pleasure, or indeed would try. 

•Early and woU the wife of Ellis knew 
Where danger ^ras, and trembled at the view ; 
So evil spirits tremble, hut are still 
Evil, and lose not the rebellious will: 

She sought not safety tram the fanoliri crime, 
“And why retreat before the dangerous time?" 

‘Oft came the student of the farmrmd read. 
And found bis mind with more than reading 
fed; 

This EUis seeing, left them, or ha staid. 

As pleased him, not offended nor afraid : 
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lie came in spirits mlb his girls to play, 
Then ask excuse, and, laughing, walk away : 
When, as he entered, Cecil ceased to read, 
lie would exclaim, “ Proceed, my friend, pro- 
ceed ! ” 

Or, sometimes weary, would to bed retire. 
And fear and anger by his ease inspire. 

‘ “ My conversation does he then despise ? 
Leaves he this slighted face for other eyes ? ” 
So said Alicia ; and she dwelt so long 
Upon that thought, to leave her was to wrong. 

‘Alas! the woman loved the soothing tongue, 
That yet pronounced herheautitul and young; 
The tongue that, seeming careless, over 
praised ; 

The eye tliot roving, on her person gazed ; 
The ready service, on the watch to please ; 
And all such sweet, small courtesies as these. 

‘Still there was virtue, but a loUing stone 
On a hill’s brow is not more quickly gone ; 
The sl^htest lootioa, — ceasing from our 
cate,— 

A moment’s absence,— when we’re not 
aware,— 

iVhen down it rolls, and at the bottom lies, 
Sunk, lost, degraded, never more to rise I 
Far off the glorious height Irom whence it 
feU, 

With all things hose and Infamous to dwell. 
Friendship with woman is a dangerous thing- 
Thence hopes avow’d and bold confessions 
spring : 

Frailties confess’d to other frailtira lead, 

And new confessions new desires succeed ; 
And, when tho friends have ttms their hearts 
disclosed, 

They dnd how lltUe is to guilt opposed. 

‘The foe’s attack wift on the fort begin. 
When he is certain of a friend within. 

‘ When all was lost,— or, in the lover’s sight, 
When bU was won, — the lady thought of 
flight. 

'“■What! sink a slaye?” she said, “and 
wiOi deceit 

The rigid virtue of a husband meet ? 

No I arm’d ivith death, I would his fury 
brave, 

iLid own the jusfico of the blow he gavel 
But thus to see him easy, careiees, cold, 
And his eonddfng lolly to heboid ; 

To tset incessant fears that he should read, 
tn t$ok)t Ujtnnned, tbs neuee whence they 


I coimol brook ; nor will I hero abide 
Till chance betrays the crime that shame 
would hide : '' 

Fly with me, Henry I ’’ Henry sought in vain 
To sootbo her toiTors and her griefs restrain : 
He saw the lengths that women dared to go. 
And fear’d the husband both os friend and Coe. 
Of farming weary — for the guilty mind 
Can no resource in guiltless studies find. 

Left to himself, his moUiei all unknown. 

His titled father, loth the boy to own. 

Had him to decent expect ations bred, 

A favour’d offspring of a lawless bed ; 

And would he censure one who should pursue 
The way bo took P Alicia yet was now : 

Her passion pleased him ; he agreed on flight : 
They fix’d the method, and ttiey chose tho 
night. 

‘Then, while the fai'mcr road of public 
crimes. 

Collating coolly Chronicles and 'fimes, 

Tha flight was taken by the guilty pair. 
That made one passage in tho columns there. 

* The heart of Bilis bled ; tbo comfort, pride. 
The hope and stay of his existence died ; 
Bage from tho ruin of bis peace arose. 

And lie would follow and destroy his foes ; 
Would with wild haste the guilty pair pursue. 
And when he found — Good heaven I what 
would he do ? 

‘ Thatwretclied woraanho would wildlyseize. 
And agonize her heart, his own to ease ; 
That guilt? man would grasp, and in her sight 
Insult bis pongs, and her despair excite ; 
Bring death in view, and then the stroke 
suspend. 

And draw out tortures till his life should end ; 
O ! it abouid stand recorded in all rime. 
How they transgress’d, and he avenged the 
crime I 

‘In this bad world should all his business 
cease, 

Ho would not seek— he would not taste of 
peace ; 

But wrath should live till vengeance had her 
due. 

And with hU wrath his life should perish too. 
‘His girls— not his— he would not be so 
weak — 

Child was a word be never more must speak t 
How did he know what viUidns had deflted 
Hie houeet bed?— He spum’d the name of 
child .* 
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Keep them he must ; but he would coarsely 
hide 

Tbelr forms, and nip tbe growth of woman’s 
pride ; 

lie wouid consume their flesh, abridge their 
food, 

And hill the mother-vices in their blood. 


‘ All this Sir Owen heard, and grieved for all ; 
Uo with the husband mourn’d Alicia’s fall ; 
But urged the vengeance with a spirit strong, 
Ab one whose own rose high against the 
wrong: 

lie saw hib tenant by tins pabsiou moved. 
Shared in his wrath, and his revenge approved. 
‘Years now unseen, he mourn’d this ten- 
ant’s fate, 

And wonder’d how he boro his widow’d stato ; 
StiU be would mention Ellis with the pride 
Of one who felt himbelf to worth allied : 
Such were his notions — ^had been long, but 
now 

Ho wish’d to see if vengeance lived, and how : 
He doubted not a mind so strong must feel 
Most righteously, and righteous measures deal. 

‘ Then would be go, and haply he might And 
Some new excitement for a weary mind ; 
Might learn the mieeiies of a pair undone, 
One scorn'd and haled, lost and perish’d one : 
Yes, he would praise to virtuous anger givBj 
And so his vengeance should be nursed and 
live. 

‘ Ellis was glad to see his landlord come, 
A transient joy broke in upon his gloom, 
And pleased he led the knight to the superior 
roomj 

Wliere she was wont in happier days to sit, 
IVho paid with smiles his condescending wit. 
‘There (he ead husband, who had scidom 
been 

Where prints acquired in happier days were 
seen, 

How struck by these, and carried to the past, 
A painful look on overy object oast : 

Sir Owen saw his tenant’s troubled stale, 
But Stitt be wish'd to knenv the offenders’ fate, 
‘ " Enow you they suffer, Ellis ? ’’—-Ellis 

“ 'Tis Well I ’iis just ! but have they all their 
due? 

Have they in mind and body, head and heart, 
Sustain’d the papgs of theix accursed port ? ” 


‘ “ They have ! " — “ ’Tis well ! ” — “ and wants 
enough to shako 

The firmest mind, tlic stoutest heart to break,” 
‘‘ But have you seen them in such misery 
dwell ? " 

“ In miseiy past description.” — “Thaliswell.” 

‘ “ Alas ! Sir Owen, it perhaps ia just, — 
Yet I began my purpose to distrust ; 

For they to justice have disriiarged a debt, 

I That vengeance surely may her claim forget.” 

‘ ‘‘ Man, can you pity ? ” 

“ As a man I foci 

Miseries like theirs.” 

“ But never would you heal ? ” 

‘ ‘‘ Hear me. Sir Owen : — i had sought them 
long, 

Urged by the pain of ever present wrong, 
Yet had not seen ; and twice the year came 
round — 

Years hateful now — ere I my victims found t 
But I did find them, in the dungeon’s gloom 
Of a small garret — a precarious home. 

For that depended on the weekly pay, 

And they were sorely frighten’d on the day ; 
But there they linger’d on from week to week, 
Haunted by ills of which ’tis hard to speak. 
For they are many and vexatious aU, 

The very smallest-— but they none were smaU. 
* "The roof, unceil’d in patches, gave the 
snow 

Entrance witbin, and Uiere were heaps below; 
I pass’d a narrow region dark and cold. 

The strait of stairs to that infectious hold ; 
And, when I enter’d, miseiy met my view 
In every shape she wears, in every hue, 

And the bleak icy blast across the dungeon 
flew; 

There frown’d tho ruin’d walls that once were 
white ; 

There gleam’d the panes that once admitted 
light; 

There lay unsavoury scraps of wretched food; 
And there a measure, void of fuel, stood ; 
But who shall part by port describe the 
state 

Of these, thus foUew’d by retentlesa fate ? 
All, too, in winter, when the icy air 
Breatlied its black venom on the guilty ptur, 
‘ ‘‘That man, that Cecil 1— he was left, it 
seems. 

Unnamed, unnoticed; farewell to his dreams t 
Heirs made by law rejected him of course. 
And left him neither refuge nor resource 
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Thoirlatbei’s? No; hf -waa tUa ballot’s son 
Who wrong’d them, whom thoir duty bade 
them shun ; 

And they were duteous all, and he was all 
undone. 

‘ ’• Now the lost pair, whom better times 
had led 

To part disputing, shared their sorrow’s bed : 
Their bed I— I shudder as I speak— and shared 
Scraps to their hunger by the hungry spared.” 

‘ “Man ! my good Ellis ! can you sigh? 

“ I can i 

In short, Sir Owen, I must feel as man ; 
And could you know the miseries they 
endur^. 

The poor, uncertain pittance they pwocuted j 
IVhen, laid asido the needle and the pen, 
Their sicknosswon the neighbours of their dun, 
Poor as they are, and they are passing poor. 
To lend some aid to those who needed more : 
Then, too, an ague rrith the winter came, 
And in this state — that wife I cannot name 
Brought forth n famish’d child of suSering 
and of shame. 

‘ “This had you known, and traced them to 
this scene. 

Where all was desolate, defiled, unclean, 

A drdess room, and, where a fire had place. 
The blast loud howling down the empty space. 
You must have felt a part of the distress. 
Forgot yoiu wrongs, and made their sufieiing 


* “Sought you them, Ellis, from the mean 
intent 

To give toem succotrr ? ” 

“ What indeed I meant 
At Jirst was vengeance ; but I long pursued 
The pair, and I at last thrar misery mew’d 
In that vile garret, wbiob I caimot paint — 
The sight was loathsome, and the smell iras 
fiunt; 

And there that wife»— wliom I bad loved so 
wdt, 

And thought so hap^y, waa condemn’d to 
dwdl; 

The gay, the grateful wife, whom 1 waa glad 
To ace in dress b^ond our stailon clad, 
And to behold among our neighbours line, 
Mote tibon perhaps hoeame a wile of mine ; 
And new among her nei^houts to explore, 
And sea hot poorest of iw very poor I— 

I destmbp it, hut I bore a part, 

itolitige of U» faoatts 


Yet memory siuec has aided mo to trace 
The horrid features of that dismal place. 

‘ “There sho reclined unmoved, her bosom 
bare 

To her companion’s uiiimpussion’d stare, 

And my wild wonder:— Seat of virtue I 
chaste 

As lovely once ! 0 1 how wert thou dis- 
graced 1 

Upon that breast, by sordid rags defiled, 

Lay the won features of a famish’d child ; — 
That sin-born babo in utter misery laid, 

Too feebly wretched even to cry for aid ; 
The ragged sheeting, o’er her person drawn. 
Served for the dress that hunger placed in 
pawn. 

‘“At the bed’s feet the man reclined his 
frame : 

Their chairs wets perish’d to support the 
Qame 

That warm’d his agued limbs ; and, sad to 
see. 

That shook him fiercely as he gazed on me 
I was confused in this unhappy view : 
My wife 1 my friend I I eould not think it 
true j 

My children’s motlicr,— my Alicia,— laid 
On such a bed 1 so wretched, — so afraid I 
And her gay, young seducer, in the guise 
Of all wo dro^, abjure, defy, despise. 

And all the fear and terror in bis look, 

Still more my mind to Its foundation shook. 

“‘At last he spoke ‘ Long since I would 
have died. 

But could not leave her, though for death 
I sigh’d, 

And tried the poison’d cup, and dropt it as 
I tried. 

‘ " ' She is a woman, and that famish’d thing 
Makes hot to life, witli ail its evils, ding : 
Feed her, and let her breathe her last in peace, 
And all my sufferings with your promise 
cease I ’ 

‘“Ghaetly he emiled; — I know not what 
Ifelt, 

But my heart melted— hearts of flint would 
melt, 

To see their anguish, penury, and shame, 
Qoiv base, how low, how grovelling ihe^' 
became 1 

I eould not speak my purpose, but my 
eyes 

And my eacpieaeion hade the creature rise. 
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‘ “Yet, 0 ! that woman’b look t my mids 
are vain 

Her mix’d and trout)lcd Icelings to explain ; 
True, there ivas shame and consciousness of 
fall, 

But yet remembrance of my love withal. 

And knowledge of that power which she 
would now recal, 

‘ “ But still the more that she to memory 
brought. 

The greater anguish in my mind u as wrought; 
The more she tried to bring the past in view, 

^ She greater horror on the present throw ; 

So that, for love or pity, terror thrill’d 
My blood, and vile and odious lliougbta 
instill’d. 

‘ “This war within, these passions in their 
strife, 

If thus protxacted, had exhausted fife ; 

But the strong view of these departed years 
Caused a hill burst of salutary tears, 

And as I wept at large, and thought alone, 

I felt my reason re-ascend her throne.’’ 

‘ “ My friend ! ’’ Sir Owen answer’d, " what , 
became 

Of your just anger?— when you saw their 
shame. 

It was your triumph, and you should have 
shown 

Strength, if not joy— their sufferings were 
their oivn.” 

‘ " Alas, for them ! their own in very deed ! 
And they of mercy had the greater need ; 
Their own by purchase, for their frailty paid, — 
And wanted heaven’s own justice human aid 7 
And seeing this, could I beseech my God 
For deeper misery, and a heavier rod ? ’’ 

‘“But could you help them ? ’’ — “ Think, Sir 
Owen, how 

I saw them &en — ^methinka I see them now ! 
She had not food, nor aught a mother needs. 
Who for another life and dearer feeds : 

I saw her speechless ; on her wither’d breast 
The wither’d chUd extended, but not prest, 
Who sought, with moving lip and feeble cry, 
Vain insianct 1 for the fount without supply. 

‘ ” Sure it was all a grievous, odious scene, 
Where all was dismal, melam^oly, mean, 
Foul with compell’d neglect, unwholesome, 
and unclean; 

That arm, — that eye,— the cold, the sunken 
cheek,— 

Spoke all, Sir Owen— fierceljf miseries speakl' 


* “ And you relieved ? " 

‘“If hell’s seducing crew 
Had seen that sight, they must have pitied 
too." 

‘ “Revenge was thine — thou hadst thopower, 
the right ; 

To give it up was heaven’s own act to slight.” 

* “ Tell me not, sir, of rights, and wrongs, or 

powers 1 

I felt it written — Vengeance is not ours 1 ’’ 

* “ Well, Ellis, well ! — I find these female foes. 
Or good or ill, will murder our repose ; 

And we, when Satan tempts them, take the 

cup. 

The fruit of tlieir foul sin, and drink it up ; 
But shall our pity oil our claims remit, 

And we the sinners of their guilt acquit ? ’’ 

* “ And what. Sir Owen, will out vengeance 

do? 

It follows US when wo our foe pmsue. 

And, as wo strike the blow, it smites the 
smiters too.” 

‘ “ What didst thou, man ? ” 

‘ “ I brought them to a cot 
Behind your laiehos,— a sequester’d spot, 
Where dwells the woman : I believe her mind 
Is now enlighten’d — I am sure resign’d : 

She gave her infant, though with aching heart 
And faltering eplrit, to be nursed apart.” 

* “ And that vile scoundrel ” 

‘ " Nay, his name restore. 
And call him Cecil, — for ho is no more t 
When my vain help was offer’d, he was past 
Ail human aid, and shortly breathed bis last; 
But his heart open’d, and he lived to see 
Quilt in himself, and find a friend in me. 

‘ “ Strange was their parting, parting on tho 
day 

I offer’d help, and took the man away, 

Sure not to meet again, and not to live 
And taste of jov— He feebly cried, ‘ Forgive 1 
I have thy guilt, thou mine, but now adieu ! 
Tempters and tempted I what will tbonce 
ensue 

I know not, dare not think I ’—He said, and 
ho inthdrew.” 

' " But, Hllis, tell me, didst Uiou thus desire 
To heap upon their heads those cdbIb of 
fire? 

' “If fire to melt, that feeling is confest,-^^ 
If fire to shame, I let that question rest ; 
But if aught more the sact^ words imp^, 

I know it not— no commentator I,” 
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‘ “ Then did you freely from your soul for- 
give ? ” — 

■ “ Sure as I hope before iny Judge to live, 
Sure as I trust his mercy to receive, 

Sure as his word I honour and believe. 

Sure as the Saviour died upon Uie tree 
For all Tvho sin, — for that dear wretch and 
me, — 

Whom never more on earth will I forsake 
or see.” 


' Sir Owen softly to his bed adjourn’d. 

Sir Owen quickly to bis home return’d ; 

And all the way he meditating dwelt 
On what this man in bis allliction felt ; 
How he, resenting first, forbore, forgave, 
Hie passion’s lord, and not his anger’s slave : 
And as be rode he seem’d to feat the deed 
Should not be done, and uiged unwonted 
speed. 


‘ Arrived at home, he scorn’d the ehauge to 
hide, ^ 

Nor would indulge a mean and selfish jiridc. 
That would some little at a time recal 
Tb’ avenging vow ; he now was frankness all: 
He saw bis nephew, and with kindness spoke— 
“Charles, I repent my purpose, and revoke; 
Take her — I’m taught, and would I could 
repay 

The generous teacher ; hear me, and obey : 
Bring me the dear coquette, and let me vow 
On lips half perjured to be passive now : 
Take her, and let me thank the powers divine 
She was not stolen when her hand was mine. 
Or when her heart — ^Her smiles X must forget, 
Sho my revenge, and cancel either debt.” 

' Here ends our tale, for who will doubt the 
bliss 

Of ardent lovers in a case like this P 
And if Sir Owen’s was not half so strong, 

It may, perchance, continue twice as long.’ 


BOOK XIII. DELAY HAS DANGER 


Morning wcittsion— Lady at Silford, who ?— 
llefiecUans on Delay — Cecilia and Henry — 
The Lovers eontraeted — Visit to the Patron 
—Whom he finds there — ^Fanny described 
—The yielding ef Vanity — Deliy — ^Resent- 
ment — ^Want of Resolution — Fiather En- 
tanglement— Danger— How met— Conclu- 
sion. 


Tebbo) weeks had past, and Richard 
rambles now 

Far as the dinners of the day allow; 

Ho rode to Farley Grange and Finley Mare, 
That bouse so ancient, and that lake so clear : 
Ho rode to Ripley through that river gay, 
Wherein tbesballowstreuns the loaches play, 
And stony fragmenfa stay the winding stream, 
^d gilded pebbles at the bottom gleam, 
Giving their yellow surface to the sun, 

And making proud the waters as they tun ; 
Ft is a lovely place, and at the side 
pikes a mountmiL-rock in rugged pride ; 

And in that rock are shapea of Miells, and 

, lojms 

1 worlds, of netnelees worms, 

to crowl began. 


There is a town call’d Silford, where hie 
steed 

Our traveller rested — ^He the while would feed 
His mind by walking to and fro, to meet, 
lie knew not what adventure, in the street; 
A stranger there, but yet a wndew-view 
Gave him a face that he conceived he knew t 
He saw a tall, fair, lovely lady, diess’d 
As one whom taste and wealth had jointly 
blese’d ; 

He gazed, but soon a footman at the door 
Thundering, alarm’d her, who was seen no 
more. 

* This was the lady whom her lover hound 
In solemn contract, and then proved unsound: 

I Of this affair I have a clouded view, 

And should be glad to have it clear’d by 
you.’ 

So Richard spake, and instant George 

relied, 

' I bad the story from the injured side. 

But when resentmeut and regret were gone, 
And pity (shaded by contempt) came on. 
Frail was the boro of my tale, but still 
Was rather drawn by accident than will ; 
Some witbput meaning into guilt advance, 
Fiemwantolguatd,fromvaMly, from chance; 
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Man's weakness flies his more immediate pain, 
A little respite {ronLhis (ears to gain ; 

And takes the port that be would gladly fly, 
II be had strength and courage to deny. 

‘ But now my tale, and let the morM say, 
When hope can sleep, there 's danger in delay. 
Kot that for rashness, Sichard, I would plead. 
For unadvised alliance: No, indeed : 

Tlnnk ere the contract— but, contracted, stand 
No more debating, take the ready band : 
When hearts oie willing, and when fears 
subside. 

Trust not to time, but lot the knot be tied ; 
For when a lover has no more to do, 

He thinks in leisure, what shall I pursue i 
And then who knows wbat objects come in 
view? 

For when, assured, the man has nought to 
keep 

His wishes warm and active, then they sleep ; 
Hopes die ivith fears ; and then a man must 
loss 

All the gay visions, and delicious views. 
Once his mind’s wealth 1 He travels at bis 
ease. 

Nor horrors now not fairy-beauty sees 5 
When the kind goddessgives the wish’d assent. 
No mortal business should the deed prevent ; 
But the bbst youth should legal sanction seek 
Ere yet th’ assenting blush has fled the cheek. 
‘ And — hear me, Richard, — ^man has reptile- 
pride 

That often rises when his fears subside ; 
When, like a trader feeling rich, he now 
Neglects his former smile, his humble bow, 
And, conscious of his hoarded wealth, assumes 
New aits, nor thinks how odious he becomes. 
‘ There is a wandeiing, wavering train of 
thought 

That sometbing seeks where nothing should 
be sought, 

And will a seU-delighted spirit move 
To dare the danger of pernicious lovo. 


‘ First be it granted oil was duly said 
By the fond youth to the believing maid ; 
Let us suppose with many a sigh there come 
The declaration of the deathless flame ; — 
And so bar answer—” She was happy then, 
Bleat in herself, and did not think of men; 
An4 with suoh comforts in her present state, 
A wish to tempt it was to tempt her fate ; 


That she ivould not; but yet she would 
confess 

With him she thought her hazaid would be 
less; 

Nay, more, she would esteem, she would 
regard ospress : 

But to be hiief— if he could wait and see 
In a feiv years what his desires would be.” ’ — 

* Henry for years read months, than weeks, 

nor found , 

The lady thought his judgment was unsound ; 
“For months road weeks” she read it to his 
praise. 

And had some thoughts of changing it to days. 

* And here a short oxcuision let mo make, 
A lover tried, I think, for lovers' sake ; 

And teach the meaning in a lady’s mind 
When you can none in her expressions find : 
Words are design’d that meaning to convey, 
But often Tea is hiddeii in a NayJ 

And what the charmer wills, some gentle 
hints betray, 

‘Then, too, when ladies mean to yield at 
length, 

They match their reasons with the lover’s 
strength. 

And, kindly cautious, will no force employ 
But such as be can baffle or destroy. 

‘As when heroic lovers beauty woo’d, 

I And wore by magic’s mighty art withstood, 

I The hind historian, for the dame afrtdd, 

I Gave to the faithful knight tho stronger aid. 

‘A downright No/ would make a man de- 
spair, 

Or leave for kinder nymph the cruel fair ; 
But ‘ No ! because l^n very happy now, 
Because I dread th’ irrevocable vow, 
Because I fear papa will not approve. 
Because I love not — No, I cannot love ; 
Because you men of Cupid make a jest, 

Because ^in short, a single life is best,’ 

A No I when back’d by reasons of such force, 
Invites approach, and will recede of course. 

‘Ladies, hke towns besieged, for honour’s 
sake, 

Will some defence or its appearance make; 
On first approach there’s much resistance 
mode, 

And conscious weakness hides in bold parade; 
With lofty looks, and thieat’nings stem and 
proud, 

"Come, if you dace,” is said in language 
loud, 
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But it th’ attach be made Tvith care and ehill, 

“ Come,” says theyiddingparty, “if you will;” 
Then each the other's valiant acts approve, 
And twine their laurels in o wrcatii of love. — 
‘Wenowretroce our tale, andforwaid go, — 
Thus Henry rightly read Cecilia's No 1 
His prudent father, who had duly weigh’d. 
And well approved the fortune of the maid. 
Not much resisted, just enough to show 
He knew his iiower, and would his son should 
know. 

• « Harry, I will, while I yoiir bargain make, 
That you a journey to our patron take : 

I know her guardian ; rare will not become 
A lad when courting ; as you must be dumb, 
You may be absent ; I for you will speak. 
And osk what you are not supposed to seek.” 

'Then came thepai'tinghour,and what arise 
When lovers part ! expressive looks and eyes, 
Tender and tear-full,— many a fond adieu. 
And many a coll the sorrow to renew ; 

Sighs suA 03 lovers only can explain, 

A^ words tliat they might undertake in vain. 

< Cecilia liked it not; she had, in truth. 
No mind to part with her enamour'd youth ; 
But thought it foolish thus themselves to 
cheat. 

And pact for nothing but again to meet. 

*’A''owHency''sfatCiecwas a man whose hoaril 
Took with his interest a decided part ; 

He knew his lordship, and was known for acts 
That I omit, — they were acknowledged facta ; 
An interest somewbore ; I Uie place forgot. 
And the good deed — ^no matter — 'twas a debt : 
Thither must Henry, and in vain the maid 
Express’d dissent — the father was obey'd. 
‘But though the maid was by her fears 
assaiiM, 

Her reason rose against them, and prevail’d ; 
Fear saw him bunting, leaping, falling— led. 
Maim’d and disBgur^, groaniiig to his bed ; 
Saw him in perils, duds, — dying,— dead. 

But Prudence answer’d, “Is not every maid 
With egual cause for him she loves afraid? " 
And from her guarded mind Cecilia threw 
The groundteas terrors that will love pursue. 

‘ She hod no doubts, andher reliance strong 
Upon the honour that she would not wrong; 
Firm in herself, she doubted not the truth 
Of him, the chosen, the selected youtli ; 

ot htfteU a trust in. him supplied, 
Wtjd tube t>^Ted him faithful, though m- 


On her lie might depend, in him she would 
confide. ^ 

‘If some fond girl express’d a tender pain 
Lest some f.iir rival should allure her swain. 
To such she answer’d, irith a look severe, 

“ Can one you doubt bo worthy of your fear ? ” 

‘My lord was kind,— a month had pass’d 
away. 

And Henry stay’d,— ho sometimes named 
a day: 

But still my lord was kind, and Henry still 
must slay : 

His fdtlior’s words to him were words ot fate— 
“Wait, ’tis your duty; ’tia my pleasure, 
wait I” 

In all Ills walks, in hilly heath or wood, 
CcciUa’s form the pensive youth pursued ; 

In the gray morning, in the silent noon. 

In tho soft twilight, by the sober moon. 

In those forsaken rooms, in that immense 
saloon ; 

And ho, now fond of that seclusion grown, 
There reads her letters, and there writes his 
own. 

“ Here none approach,” said he, " to inter- 
fere, 

But I can think of my Cecilia here ! ” 
j * But there did come— and how it came to 
pass 

Who shall explain ?— a mild and blue-eyed 
lass; — 

It iTBS the work ot accident, no doubt— 
The cause unknown— we say, ‘ as things fall 
out ; 

The damsel enter’d there, in wond’ring round 
about: 

At first she saw not Henry ; and she ran, 

As from a ghost, when she beheld a man. 

‘She was esteem’d a beauty through thehall. 
And so admitted, iritii consent of all ; 

And, like a treasure, was her beauty kept 
From every guest who in the mansion slept 
Wliethor as friends who join’d tiie noble pmr, 
Or those invited by the steward tliere. 

‘She was tho daughter of a priest, whoso life 
Was bnet and sad ; he lost a darling wife. 
And Fanny then her fatiier, who could save 
But a small portion ; but iifs all he gave, 
With the fair orphan, to a sister’s care. 

And her good spouse : they were the ruling 
pair — 

Steward and steward’s lad^—o'et a tribe, 
Boob imder each, whom I sbaU not describe. 
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‘This grave old couple, childless and alone, 
Would, by their care, for Fanny’s loss atone : 
She had been tau^t in schools of honest 
fame; 

And to the hall, as to a home, she came, 
My lord assenting : yet, as meet and right, 
Fanny rras held from every hero’s sight. 
Who might in youthful error cast his eyes 
On One so gentle as a lawful prize. 

On border land, whom, as their right or 
prey, 

A youth from cither side might beat away. 
Some bandsomo lover of th’ mfeiior class 
Might as a wife approve the lovely lass ; 

Or some invader from the class above, 

Who, more presuming, would his passion prove 
By asking less— love only for his love. 

‘This much experienced aunt her fear ex- 
press'd. 

And dread of old and young, of host and guest. 
‘ “Go not, my Fanny, in their way,” she 
cried, 

“It IS not right that virtue should be tried ; 
So, to be safe, be ever at my side.” 

‘ She was not ever at that side ; but still 
Observed her precepts, and obey’d her will. 

‘ But in the morning’s datvn and evening’s 
gloom 

.She could not lock the damsel in her room ; 
And Fanny thought, “I will ascend these 
stairs 

To see the chapel,— there are none at prayers ; 
None,” she believed, “had yet to dress re- 
turn’d, 

By whom a timid girl might be discern’d : ” 
In her slow motion, looking, as she glides, 
On pictures, busts, and what she met besides. 
And speaking softly to herself alone. 

Or singing low in melancholy tone ; 

And thus she rambled through the still 
domain, 

Boom alter room, t^oin, and yet again. 

‘ But, to retrace our stoiy, stUl we say. 

To this saloon the maiden took her way ; 
Whereshe beheld our youth, and frighten’d ran. 
And so their friendship in her fear began. 

‘ But dare she thither once again advance. 
And stiU suppose the man will think it chance? 
Nay, yet again, and what has chance to do 
With this ? — know not : doubtless Fanny 
knew. 

‘ Now, of the meeting of a modest maid 
And sober youth why need we be afraid ? 
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And when a girl’s amusements are so few 
As Fanny’s were, what would you have 
her do ? 

Heserved heisclf, a decent youth to And, 
And just be civil, sociable, and kind. 

And look together at the setting sun. 

Then at each otlier — ^What the evil done ? 

‘Then Fanny took my little lord to plaj', 
And bade him not intrude on Henry’s way : 
“0, he mtiudes noil” said tlic youth, and 
grew 

Fond of the child, and would omuso him loo ; 
Would make such faces, and assume such 
looks — 

He loved it better than his gayest books. 
‘When man with man would an acquaint- 
ance seek, 

He will his thoughts in chosen langungo speak; 
And they converse on divers themes, to find 
If they possess a corresponding mind ; 

But man with woman has foundation laid, 
And built up friendship ere a word is said : 
’Tisuotwith words that they their wishes tell, 
But with a language answermg quite as well ; 
And thus they find, when they begin t’ explore 
Their yray by speech, they knew it all before. 
■And now it chanced again the pair, when 
dark, 

Met in their way, when wandering in the pork ; 
Not m the common path, for so tliey might. 
Without a wonder, wander day or night ; 
But, when in patldess ways theu chance will 
bring 

A musing pair, wc do admire the thing. 

* The youth in moetmg read the damsel’s 

face. 

As if he meant her inmost thoughts to trace : 
On which her colour changed, as if she meani 
To give her aid, and help his kind intent. 

* Both smiled and parted, but they did not 

speok — 

The smile implied, “ Do tell me what you 
seek 1 ” 

They took their difierent ways with erring 
feet, 

And met again, surprised that tliey could 
meet; 

Then must they speak— and something of 
the air 

Is always ready — “ ’Tis extremely fair ! “ 

! ‘“It was so pleasant 1 ” Henry said ; “ the 
I beam 

I Of that sweet light so brilliant on the stream ; 
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And chiefly yondet, where that old cascade 
Has for an age its simple music made ; 

All so delightful, soothing, and serene I 
Do you not feel it V not enjoy the scone ? 
Something it has that words irill not express, 
But rather hide, and make th’ enjoyment less : 
’Tm what our souls conceive, ’tia what our 
hearts confass.’’ 

‘ Poor Fanny’s heart at these same words 
confess’d 

How wellhe painted, and howiightly guess’d ; 
And, while they stood admiring then retreat, 
Henry (Ound something like a mossy scat ; 
But Fanny sat not ; no, sho rather pray’d 
That slie might leave him, she was so afraid. 

' '■ Hot, sir, of you ; your goodness I can 
trust, 

But folks ate so censorious and unjust, 

They make no difference, they pay no regard 
To our true meaning, which is very hard 
And very cruel ; great the pain it coat 
To lose such pleasure, hut it must be lost: 
Did people know how free from thought of 
ill 

One’s meaning is, iheir malice would be stiff.” 

‘Atthis she wept; at least a glittering gem 
Shoos in each eye, and there was fire in them, 
Far as they fell, the aporkles, at his feet. 

He fell emotions very warm and sweet. 

‘ "A lovely creature ! not more fair than 
good, 

By all odiidred, hy some, it seems, pursued, 
Yet self-piotected by her virtue’s force 
And conscious truth— What evil in discourse 
With one so guarded, who is pleased to trust 
Herself with me, relianao strong and just ? ” 
< Our lover then believed he must not seem 
CoM to the maid who gave him her esteem ; 
Hot manly this ; Cecilia had bis heart, 

But it was lawful with his time to part ; 

It would be wrong in hot to take amiss 
A virtuous friendship for a girl like tins ; 
False or disloyal he would never prove. 

But kindness here took nothing ftomhis love : 
Soldiers to serve a foreign prince ate known, 
When not on present duty to their own ; 

^ though our bosom’s queen we stiff pr^er, 
Wo ate not always on our knees to her. 

” Oeoilia present, vritnesg yon fail moon, 
AAi ybn bright orbs, Hiat fate would change 
as soon 

devotion; but tbo abseht BUD 
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And then those starry twinklers may obtidn 
A little worship till he shines again.” 

‘ The father still commdiiided “Wait awhile,” 
And the son answer’d in submissive style. 
Grieved, but obedient ; and obedience teased 
His lady’s spirit more than grieving pleased : 
That ha should grieve in absence was most fit, 
But not that he to absence should submit ; 
And in her letters might be traced reproof, 
Diatant indeed, hut visible enough ; 

This should the wandering of Ins heart have 
stay’d ; 

Alas ! the wanderer was the vainer made. 

‘The parties daily met, as by consent. 

And yet it always seem’d by accident ; 

Till in the nymph the shepherd hod been blind 
If be had fail’d to see a manner kind. 

With that expressive look, that seem’d to say, 
“ You do not speak, and yet you see you may.” 

‘0 ! yes, he saw, and ho resolved to fly, 
And blamed his heart, unwilling to comply ; 
Ho sometimes wonder’d how it came to pass. 
That he hod all this freedom with the lass ; 
Heserved herself, with strict attention kept) 
And core and vigilance that never slept : 

“ How is it thus that they a beauty trust 
With me, who feel the conffdence » just ? 
And they, too, feel it ; yes, they may con- 
fide.”— 

He said in folly, and he smiled in pride. 

‘ 'Tie thus our secret passions work their way, 
And the poor victims know not tliey obey, 

‘ FamiUar now became the wandering pair, 
And there was pride and joy in Fanny’s air ; 
For though his silence did not please tlic maid, 
She judged him only modest and afraid ; 
The gentle domes ore ever pleased to ffnd 
Their lovers dreading they should prove im- 
kind ; 

So, bliod by hope, and pleased with prospects 
gay. 

The generous beauty gave her heart away 
Before be siud, “I lovat” — alas! he dared 
not say. 

‘Cecilia yet was mistress of his mind, 

But oft he wished her, like bis Fanny, kind ; 
Her fondness sooth’d him, for the men was 
vain, 

And he perceived that he could give her ptun ; 
Cecilia liked not to proCess her love, 

But Fanny ever was the yielding dove ; 
Tender and irustini^ waitoig for the word. 
And then prepared to hail her bosom’s lord. 
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Cecilia once her honest love avow’d, 

To make him happy, mot to mako him proudj 
But dio would not, lor every asking sigh, 
Confess the flame that waked his vanity ; 
But this poor maiden, every day and hour. 
Would, by fresh kindness, feed the growing 
power ; 

And ho indulged, vain bmng ! in the joy. 
That ha alone could raise it, or destroy ; 

A present good, from which he dared not fly, 
Cecilia absent, and his Fanny by. 

‘ 0 ! vain desiie of youth, Uiatin the hour 
Of strong temptation, when he feels the power. 
And knows how daily his desires increase. 
Yet will he wait, and socriflea his peace, 
Will triut to chance lo fiee himfrom the snare, 
Of which, long since, his conscienco said 
beware I 

Or look for strange deliverance from that ill. 
That he might fly, could ho command the 
trill! 

How can bo freedom from the future seek, 
Who feels already that he grows too weak ? 
And thus refuses to resist, till time 
Bemoves the power, and makes the way lot 
crime: 

Tet tlioughts he had, and ho would think, 
“ Forego 

My dear Cecilia ? not for kingdoms I No I 
But may T, ought I not the friend to be 
Of one who feels this fond regard for me ? 

I wrong no creature by a kindness lent 
To one so gently mild, and innocent { 

And lor that fair one, whom I still adore, 
By feeling thus X tbmk of her the more ; ” 
And not unlikely, for our thoughts will tend 
To those whom we are conscious we offend. 

‘Had Reason whisper’d, “Has Cecilia leave 
Some gentle youth in friendship to recrive. 
And be to him the friend that you appear 
To this soft girl ? — ^would not some jealous 
fear 

Proclaim your thoughh, that he approach’d 
too near? ” 

‘ But Henry, bIindodstill,presumed to write 
Of one in whom Cocilia wmdd delight ; 

A mild and modest girl, a gentle friend, 
H^as he hoped, her kindness would descend— 
But what he fear’d to lose or hoped to gidn 
By writing thus, he had been ask’d in vain. 

‘ It was his pmpose, every mom ho rose, 
Tlie dangerous friendship be had made to 
close ; 


It was his torment nightly, ere he slept. 

To feol his prudent purpose was not kept. 

‘True, bo has wonder’d why the timid maid 
Meets him so often, and is not afraid ; 

And why that female dragon, fierce and keen. 
Has nsver in their private walks been seen ; 
And often he has thought, “ What can their 
silence mean ? ’ 

• “ They can have no design, or plot, or 
plan, — 

In fact, I know not how tlie thing began, — 
’Tis tlieir deppndoncB on my credit here. 
And fear not, nor,m fact, have cause to fear." 

‘ But did that pair, who seem’d to think 
that ail 

Unwatch’d will wander and unguarded fall, 
Did they permit a youtli and maid to meet 
Both iiiuoproved ? were they so indiscreet P 

‘ This sometimes enter’d Hemy’s mind, and 
then, 

“ Who shall account for women or tor men ? ” 
lie said, “ or who their secret thoughts ex- 
plore ? 

Why do I vex mo ? I will think no more.” 
My lord of late had said, in mamier kind, 

“ My good friend Harry, do not think us 
blind I ” 

Letters had post, though he had nothing seen, 

; His careful father and my lord between ; 
But to what purpose was to him unknown — 
It might be boiough business, or their own. 

‘ Fanny, it seem’d, was now no more in 
dread, 

I If one approach’d, she neither fear’d nor fled : 
i He mused on this, — “ But wherefore her 

alarm P 

She knows me better, and sbe dreads no 
harm.” 

‘ Something his father wrote that gave him 
pain: 

“ I know not, son, if you should yet remain ; — 
Be cautious, Harry, favours to procure 
We strain a point, W we must first be sure: 
Love is a loBy, — that, indeed, ie true, — 

But something still is to our honour due, 

So I must leave the thing to my good lord 
and you.’’ 

‘ Butfrom Ceoiliaoameremonslrancestrong! 
“You write too darkly, and you stay too 
long; 

We hear reports; and, Henry,— jnark me 
well,— 

I I heed not every tale that triflers tell 
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Be you no triflor ; dare not to beltoTe 
That I am one whom -words and vows deceive: 
Tou know your heart, your hazard you will 
learn, 

And this your trial — instantly return.” 

‘ ” Unjust, injurious, jealous, cruel maid ! 

* Am I a slave, of haughty words afraid ? 

Can she who thus commands expect to bo 
choy’d ? 

O I how unlike this dear assenting soul, 
Whose heart a man might at his will control ! ” 
‘ Uneasy, anxious, fill’d with self-reproof, 
lie now resolved 1o quit his patron’s roof ; 
And then again his vacillating mind 
To stay resolved, and tuat her pride should 
find: 

Behating thus, his pen the lover took. 

And ehose the words of anger and rehuke. 

‘ Again, yet once again, the conscious pair 
Het, and “ O, speak ! ” was Fanny’s silent 
prayer ; 

And, “ T must speak,” said the emharraas’d 
youth, 

'' Must savemy honour, mustconf css the truth : 
Than I must lose her ; hut, by slow degrees, 
She will regain her peace, and I my ease.” 

‘ Ah ! foolish man 1 to virtue true nor vice. 
He buys distress, and self-esteem die price ; 
And what his gain ?— a tender smile and sigh 
From a fond girl to feed his vanity. 

‘Thus every day they lived, and every Ume 
They met, increased his anguish and his crime. 
‘Still in their meetings they wereofttimes 
nigh 

The darling theme, and then past trembling 
by; 

On those occasions Henry often tried 
For the sad truth — and then his heart denied 
The utterance due : thus daily he became 
The prey of weakness, vanity, and shame. 

‘ But soon a day, that was their doubts to 
close. 

On thefondmaid and thoughdess youth arose. 

' Within tbepark, beside thehounding brook. 
The social pair their usual ramble took ; 
And there the steward found them: they 
could trace 

Hews in his looks, and ^dness in his face. 

‘He was a nmn of riches, bluff snd big, 
Wiih clean brown broad-cloth, and with white 
out wig: 

hm a cane of piice, with riband tiod, 
la ^ani^ waddled at bis side ; 


To every being whom be met be gave 
His iooke expressive ; civil, gay, or grave. 
But condescending all , and eocli declared 
How much he govern’d, and how well he foi'cd. 
‘This great man bow’d, not humbly, but 
his bow 

Appeal’d familiar converse to allow : 

The trembling Fanny, as ho came in viow. 
Within the chestnut grove in fear withdraw ; 
While Henry wonder’d, not without a fear. 
Of that which brought th’ important man so 
near ; 

Doubt was dispersed by — “ My osteom’d young 
man ! ” 

As ho with condeaconding grace bogon 

‘ “ Though you with youthful frankness 
nobly trust 

Your Fanny’s friends, and doubtless think 
them just ; 

Thoughyouhavenot,'withcraving8oul, applied 
To us, and ask’d the fortune of your bride. 
Be it our care that you shall not lament 
That love has made you so improvident. 

‘ “ .\n orphan maid ^Yoiir patience ! you 

shall have 

Your tuno to speak, 1 now attention oravo 
Fanny, dear girl I has in my spouse and me 
Friends of a kind we wish our friends to he, 

None of the poorest ^nay, sir, no reply, 

You shall not need— and we ace born to die : 
And one yot crawls on earth, of whom, I say, 
That what he has he cannot take away ; 
Her mother’s father, one who has a store 
Of this world’s good, and always looks for 
more ; 

But, next bis money, loves the girl at heart, 
And she will have it when they come to part.” 

“‘Sir, ’’said theyouth, his terrors all awake, 
‘‘Hear me, I pray, I beg, — for mercy’s sake ! 
Sir, were the seocets Of my soul confess'd, 
Would you admit the truths that I protest 

Are sudi ^your pardon ” — 

" Pardon ! good, my friend, 
I not alone will pardon, I commend : 

Think yon that I have no remembrance left 
Of youthful love, and Cupid’s cunning theft ? 
How nymphs will listen when their swains 
persuade. 

How hearts are gain'd, and how exchange Is 
made ? — 

Come, sir, your hand 

” In mercy, hear me now ! ” 
” I cannot hear you, time will not allow; 
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You know my station, what on me depends, 
for ever needed— bid we part os friends j 
And hero comes one who will the whole 
explain. 

My better self— and we sbail meet again.” 

‘“Sir, I entreat” 

“ Then be entreaty made 
To her, a woman, one you may persuade ; 

A little teasing, but she will comply, 

And loves her niece loo fondly to deny.” 

0 ! he is mad, and miserable I ! ” 
Kxclaim’d the youth; “liut let mo now 
collect 

My scatter’d thoughts, I something must 
effect.” 

‘ Hurrying she came — “ Now, what has he 
confess'd, 

Hre I could come to sot your heart at rest i 
What! he has grieved you ! Yet he, too, 
approves 

The thing! but man wili lease you, it be 
loves. 

' " But now for business : teU me, did you 
think 

That we should always at yourmeetings wink? 
Think you, you walk’d unseen ? There are 
who bring 

To me ali secrets — 0, you wicked thing I 
* “ Poor Fanny! now I thinkiseoherbiush. 
All rod and rosy, when I beat the bush ; 
And hide your secrot, said I, if you dare ! 

1^0 out it cams, like an affrighten’d hare. 

‘ “Miss I sidd I graveiy ; and the tiembiing 
maid 

Pleased me at heart to see her so afraid ; 
And then she wept;— now, do remember this. 
Never to Miide her when she does amiss ; 
For she is tender as the callow bird. 

And cannot bear to have her temper stirr’d; — 
Fanny, I said, then whisper’d her the name. 
And caused such looks — Yes, yours are just 
the some ; 

But hear my story — When your love was 
known 

For this oiir child — she is, in fact, our own — 
Then, first debating, we agreed at last 
To seek my lord, and tell him what had past.” 
‘“To tell the earl?” 

“ Yea, truly, and why not ? 
And then together we contrived our plot.” 

‘ “ Etermd (Sod ! ” 

“ Nay, be not so surprised, — 
In all the matter we were well advised ; 


We saw my lord, and Lady Jane was there. 
And said to Johnson, ‘ Johnson, take a 
chair : ’ 

True, we are servants in a certain way. 

But in the higher places so are they ; 

We are obey’d in ours, and they in theirs 
obey — 

So Johnson bow’d, for that was right and fit, 
And hud no scruple with the eail to sit — 
Why look you so impatient while I tdl 
What they debated ? — you must like it well. 

‘ “ ‘ Lot them go on,’ our gracious earl 
began ; 

‘ They will go off,’ said, joking, my good 
man: 

‘ Well ! ’ said the countess, — she ’s a lover’s 
friend, — 

‘ What if they do, they make the speedier 
end ’ 

But bo you moro composed, for that dear 
child 

Is with her joy and apprehension wild : 

0 ! we have watch’d you on from day to day, 
‘ There go the lovers ! ’ wo wei'e wont to 

say— 

But why that look ? 

“ Bear madam, I implore 
A single moment ! ” 

“ I can give no more : 

; Here are your letters — that ’s a female pen. 
Said I to Fonny — ‘ ’tis his sister’s, then,’ 
Beplied the maid. — No ! never must you 
stray ; 

Or hide your wanderings, it you should, T 
pray; 

1 know, at least 1 fear, the best may err. 
But keep the by-wolks of your life from her ; 
That youth should aUay is nothing to be told. 
When they have sanction in thegrave and old, 
Who have no call to wander and transgress, 

I But very love of change and wontonness. 
i ‘ “ I prattle idly, while your letters wait. 
And then my lord has much that he would 
state. 

All good to you — do dear that clouded face, 
And with good looks your lucky lot embrace, 
‘ “Now, mind that nonewithherdivideyour 
heart. 

For she would die ere lose the smallest part ; 
And I rejoice that all has gone so well, 

For who th’ effect of Johnson’s rage can tell ? 
He had bis fears when you began to meet, 
But I assured him there was no deceit: 
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He is a man wlio kindness 'nrill requite, 

But injured once, reyenge is his ddight ; 

And he would spend the best of his estates 
To ruin, goods end body, them ha hates ; 
While he is kind enough when he approves 
A deed that’s done, and serves the man he 
loves ; 

Come, read your letters — I must now be gone. 
And tliink of mattei'S that are coming on.” 
‘Henry was lost, — his brain confused, his 
soul 

Dismay’d and sunk, his thoughts beyond 
control ; 

Borne on by terror, he foreboding read 
Cecilia’s letter ! and his courage fied ; 

All was a gloomy, dork, and dreadful view, 
He felt him guilty, but indignant too i — 

And as ho read, he felt the high disdain 
Of injured men—" She may repent in vain.” 

‘ Cecilia much had heard, and told him all 
That soandal taught — “ A servant at the hall. 
Or servant’s daughter, in the kitchen bred, 
Whme father woidd not with her mother wed. 
Was now his choice ! a blushing fool, tho toy, 
Or the attempted, both of man and boy ; 
More than suspected, but without the wit 
Or the allurements for such creatures flt ; 
Not virtuous though unfeeling, cold as ice 
And yet not chaste, the weeping fool of vice ; 
Yiel^g, not tender ; feeble, not refined ; 
Her form insipid, and without a mind. | 
' " Rival I she spum’d the word ; but let 
him stay, 

Warn’d os be was I beyond the present day, 
Whate’er his patron might object to this. 

The uncle-buder, or the weeping mise — 

Let him from this one single day remain. 
And then return I he wouH to her, in vain ; 
There let him then abide, to earn, or crave 
Food undeserved! and be with slaves a slave.” 

'Had reason guided anger, govern’d zeal, 
Or chosen words to make a lover fed, 

She might have saved him— anger and abuse 
IVill but defiance and revenge produce, 

‘ " Unjust and cruel, insolent and proud ! ” 
He add, indignant, and he epoke idoud. 

*' Butler I and servant t Gentlest of thy sex, 
Thou wovddetnot thus a rnan who loved thee 
vos; 

TfkWi wouldet not tbns to vile report give ear, 
tor fancied crimes appear; 
fbrjti dOOf maid !— if thy soft 
.mueiivnitnlieiis.’' 


And then, that instant, there appear’d the 
maid, ^ 

By Ids sad looks in her reproach dismay’d ; 
Such timid sweetness, and so wrong’d, did 
more 

Than all her pleading tenderness before. 

‘In tliat weak moment, when disdain and 
pride, 

And fear and fondness, drew the man aside. 
In this weak moment — “ Wilt thou,” ha began, 
“Bo mine ? ” and joy o’er all her features ran ; 
“Iwilll” she softly whisper’d ; but the roar 
Of cannon would not strike Ids spiiit more ; 
Bv’n os his lips the lawless conliaet seal’d 
He felt that conscience lost her seven-fold 
shield, 

And honour lied ; but still ha spoke of love. 
And all was joy in the consenting dove. 

‘That evening all in f end diacouisewas spent, 
Wlien the sad lover to his chamber went. 

To thmk on what had past, to griovo and to 
repent ! 

Early he rose, and look’d with many a sigh 
On tho red light that fill’d the eastern sky ; 
Oft had he stood before, alert and gay. 

To hail the glories of the new-born day : 
But now dejected, languid, listless, low, 

He saw the wnid upon tho water blow. 

And the cold stream curl’d onward os the gale 
From tbepine-hillblewharsblydown Uiedale; 
On the right side tho youth a wood survoy'd, 
With all its dark intensity of shade ; 

Where the rough wind alone was heard to 
move. 

In this, the pause of nature and of love. 
When now the young are rear’d, and when 
the old. 

Lost to tho tio, grow negligent and cold — 
Far to the ikt he saw the huts of men. 

Half bid in mist, that hung upon the fen ; 
Befbre him swallows, gathering for the sea. 
Took their short fiigbto, and twitter’d on the 
lea; 

And near the beon-sheaf stood, the harvest 
done. 

And slowly blacken’d in the sickly sun ; 

AH these were sad in nature, or toey took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of Ha look, 
And Of his mind— be ponder’d for a while, 
Then met his Fanny with a borrow’d smile. 
’Not much remidn’d: for money end my 
lord 

Soon made the father of the youth accord ; 
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His ptudoiice half lebistcd, half obey’d, 

And scorn kept slUl the guardians of the 
maid : ^ 

Cecilia never on the subject spoke, 

She seem’d as one who from a dream awoke ; 
So all was peace, and soon the married pair 
Fix’d with lair fortune in a mansion fair. 

‘ Five years had past, and what was Henry 
then f 

The most repining of repenting men ; 

With a fond, teasing, anxious wife, ^raid 
Of all attention to anoj^her paid ; 

Yet powerless she her Wband to amuse, 
Lives but I’ entreat, implore, resent, accuse; 
Jealous and tender, conscious of defects, 

She merits httle, and yet much expects ; 

She looks for love that now she cannot see, 
And sighs for joy that never more can be ; 
On hie retirements her complainls intrude. 
And fond reproof endears his solitude : 

While he her weakness (once her kindness) 
sees. 

And his aSections in her languor freeze ; 
Hegrot, uncheck’d by hope, devours his mind, 
He feels unhappy, and he grows unkind. 

' " Fool I to be taken by a rosy cheek, 
And eyes that cease to sparkle or to speak ; 
Fool 1 for this child my freedom to resign. 
When one the glory of her sex was mine ; 
While from this burthen to my soul I hide. 
To think what Fatehas dealt, and what denied. 
‘ “ 'Vl’hat fiend possess’d me when I tamely 
gave 

My forced assent to be an idiot’s slave ? 

Her beauty vanish’d, what for me lemains ? 
Th’ etmed clicking of the galling chains : 
Her person truly I may think my own. 
Seen without pleasure, without triumph 
shown ; 


Doleful she sits, her children at her knees, 
And gives up ail her feeble powers to please ; 
Whom I, unmoved, or moved with scorn, 
bi^old, 

Meltmg as ice, as vapid and as cold.” 

‘ Such was his fate, and he must yet endure 
The self-contempt that no self-love can euro ; 
Some business call’d him to a wealthy town 
When unpiopored for more than Fortune’s 
frown ; 

There at a house he gave his luckless name. 
The master absent, and Cecilia came ; 
Unhappy manl he could not, dared not 
speak. 

But look’d around, as if retreat to seek : 
This sbo allow’d not ; but, ivith brow severe, 
jVsk’d hun his business, stcinly bent to hear ; 
He had no com age, but he view’d that face 
As if he sought for sympathy and grace ; 

As if some kind returning thought to trace : 
In vain; not long he waited, but with air, 
That of oil grace compell’d 1^ to despair. 
She rang the bell, and, when a servant came. 
Left the repentant ti'aitor to bis shame ; 
But, gomg, spoke, “ Attend this person out. 
And if hespeidis, hear what he comes about I ” 
Thmi, irilhcool curtesy, from the room, with- 
drew, 

That seem’d tosay, “ Unhappy man, adieu 1” 
‘Thus will it be when man permits a vice 
First to invade his heart, and then entice ; 
When wishes vain and undefined arise, 

And that weak heart deceive, seduce, sur- 
prise; 

When evil Fortune works on Folly’s side, 
And rash Besentment adds a spur to Frido ; 
Then life’s long troubles from those aciaons 
come, 

In which a moment may decide our doom,’ 
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ItiCHABD one month had ivith bis brother 
been, 

And had his guests, his friends, his favourites 
seen; 

Had heard the rector, who with decent force, 

But not of acdoti, aided his discourso : 

' A moral teacher 1 ’ some, contemptuous, 
eded; 

He smiled, but notbing of the fact denied, 
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Koi, sa»V6 by his fsir life, to chstgs so strong 
replied. 

Still, though he bade them not on aught rely 
That was their own, but all their worth deny, 
They call’d his pure advice his cold morality ; 
And though he felt that earnestness and zeal, 
That made some portion of his hearers feel, 
Nay, though ho loved the minds of men to lead 
To the great points that form the Chiistian’s 
creed. 

Still bo offended, for he would discuss 
Points that to him seem’d requisite fflr us ; 
And urge his iloclt to virtue, though ho knew 
The very heathen taught tho virtues too : 

Nor was this moral minister afraid 
To ask of inspiration’s self tho aid 
Of truths by him so sturdily maintain’d, 
That some confusion in the parish reign’d ; 

* Heathens,’ they said, ‘ can tell us right from 
wrong. 

But to a C^'istlan higher points belong.’ 

Yet Jacques proceeded, void of fear and 
shame, 

In his old method, and obtain’d the name 
Of Moral Preacher~yet they all agreed, 
Whatavor error had defiled his creed. 

His life was pure, and him they could com- 
mand, 

Not os their guide, indeed, but as their friend : 
Truth, jus lice, pity, and a love of peace. 
Were his — but there must approbation cease ; 
He either did not, or he would not see, 

That if he meant a favourite priest to be 
Hemust not show, but learn of them, the way 
To truth — he must not dictate, but obey : 
They wish’d him not to bring them further 
light. 

But to convince them that they now wore 
right, 

And to assert that justice will condemn 
All who presumed to disagree with them : 

In this he fail’d ; and his the greater blame, 
Bor he persisted, void of fear or shame. 

Him Bichaid heaxd, and by his friendly (dd 
Were pleasant views observed and visits paid ; 
He to peculiar people found his way. 

And ludhlsquestlon answer’d,’ Who are th^?’ 

Twice in &e week came letters, and dohght 
Bsam'd in the eye of Biehord at the sight ; 
Letters of love, ^ fuil and tunning o’er, 

The paper fill’d till it could hold no more ; 
^osahtwlthdteoolour’d ink,thedoubling8full, 
tlmtlova should find abundance dull ; 


I,ove reads uiiaated all Uiat love inspires. 
When most indulged, Indulgcnco still requires; 
Look what the corners, what the crossings tell. 
And lifts eucli folding for a fond farewell. 
George saw and smUed — ‘ To lovers we 
allow 

All this o’erflowiug, but a husband thou ! 

A father too ; can time create no change ? 
Married, and still so foolish ? — very strange I 
What of this wife or mistress is tho art ? 

‘ The simple truth, my brother, to impart. 
Her heart, whene’er she writes, feels writing 
to a heart.’ 

* Fortune, dear Richard, is thy friend — a 
wife 

Like Ihine must soften every care of life, 
And all its woes — know a pair, whose lives 
Bun in the common track of men and wives ; 
And hall their worth, at least, this pair would 
give 

Could they like thee and thy Matilda live. 

‘ They were, as lovers, of tho fondest kind, 
With no defects in manner or in mind ; 

In habit, temper, prudence, they were those 
Whom, os examples, I could once propose ; 
Now this, when married, you no longer trace, 
But discontent and sorrow in tho placo: 
Their pictures, taken os the pair I saw 
In a late contol, I have tried to draw i 
"Tis but a sketch, and at my idle time 
I put my couple in the garb of rhyme i 
Thou art a critic of tile mildor sort, 

And thou wilt judge with favour my report. 
Lot mo premise, twelve months have flown 
away. 

Swiftly or sadly, since I ho happy day. 

‘ Let U8 siippose the couple left to spend 
Some hours without engagement or a friend ; 
And ho it likewise on our mind impress’d, 
Thsy pass for persons happy and at rest ; 
Their love by Hymen crown’d, and all their 
prospects hless’d. 


‘ Love has slow death and sudden : wretches 
prove 

That fate severe— the sudden death of love; 
It is as if, on day serenely bright, 

Came with its horrors instantaneous night; 
Others there are with whom love dies away 
In gradual waste and unpercelved decay ; 
Sueh is that death of love that nature finds 
Most fitted for the use of common minds. 
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The naluial dcaUi ; but doubtless tbeie are 
some 

Whobliuggle hard, when they perceive it coma; 
Loth to be loved no longer, loth to prove 
To the once dear that they no longer love ; 
And some ivith not successless arlswiU strive 
To keep the weak’ning, fluttering flame alive. 
But see my verse ; in this I try to paint 
The passion failing, fading to complaint. 

The gathering grief for joys remember’d yet, 
The vain remonstrance, and the weak regret : 
First speaks the wife in sorrow, she is grieved 
T’ admit (ho truth, and would be still de- 
ceived.’ 

HENRY AND EMMA. 

E. Well, my good sir, I shall contend no 
more; 

But, 0 1 the vows you made, the oaths you 
swore 

S. To love you always : — ^I confess it true ; 
And do I not ? If not, what con I do ? 
Moreover think what you yourself profess’d, 
And then tlie subject may for ever rest. 

U. Yes, sir, obedience I profess’d ; I know 
My debt, and wish to pay you all I owe. 
Fay tvithonl murmur; but that vowwas made 
To you, who said it never should bo ptud ; — 
Now tnily tell me why you look such care 
To make me err ? I ask’d you not to swear, 
But rather hoped you would my mind direct, 
And say, when married, what you would 
expect. 

You may remember — ^it is not so long 
Since you afllrm’d that I could not be wrong ; 
I told you then — ^you recollect, I told 
The very truth — ^that humour would not hold ; 
Not that I thought, or over could suppose, 
The mighty raptures were so soon to close — 
Poetic flights of love all sunk in sullen prose. 

Do you remember how you used to hang 
Upon my looks ? your transports when I 
song? 

I play’d—- you melted into tears ; I moved— 
Voice, wo^s, and motion, how you all ap- 
proved ; 

A time wlien Emma reign’d, b Ume when 
Henry loved : 

You recollect ? 

H. Yes, surely ; and then why 

The needless truths ? do I Hie facts deny ? 
For this remonstrance I can see no need, 

Or this impatience— if you do, proceed. 


E. 0 ! that is now so cool, and with a 
smilo 

That sharpens insult — I detest the style ; 
And, now I talk of styles, with what delight 
You read my lines — ^I then, it seems, could 
■write : 

In short, Avheii I was present you could see 
Rut ono dear object, and you lived for me ; 
And now, sir, what your pleasure ? Let me 
dress, 

Sing, speak, or write, and you your sense 
o\prcss 

Of my poor taste— my words are not correct ; 
In all I do is failing or defect — 

Some error you will seek, some blunder will 
delect ; 

And what can sucb dissatisfaction prove ? 

1 tell you, Henry, you have ceased to love. 

H. I own it not ; but if a truth it be, 

It is the fault of nature, not of me. 
Remember you, niy love, the fairy tale, 
Where the young iiaiis were speU-bound in 
the vale y 

tVben all around them gay or glorious seem’d, 
And of bright views and ceaseless joys Uiey 
dream’d ; 

Young love and infant life no more could 
gi^e— 

They said but half, when they exclaim’d, 

< We live 1 ’ 

All was so light, so lovely, so serene, 

And not a trouble to be beard or seen ; 

Till, melting into truth, the vision fled, 

And there came miry roads and thorny ways 
instead. 

Such was our fate, my charmer ! we were 
found 

A wandering pair, by roguish Cujpid bound ; 
All that I saw was gifted to inspire 
Grand vieivs of bliss, and woke intense desire 
Of joys that never pall, of flights that never 
tire; 

There was that purple light of love, that 
bloom, 

That ardent passions in thoir growth assume,' 
That pure enjoyment of the soul— 0 ! weak 
Are words such loves and glowing thoughts to 
speak 1 

I sought to praise thee, and I felt disdain 
Of my own effort; all attempts were vmn. 

Hot they alone were charming; by that 
light 

AH loved of thee grew lovely in my Hght ; 
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Sfreot influence not its oim in every place 
Was found, and there was found in all things 
grace; 

Thy sWbs and plants were seen new bloom 
to bear. 

Not the Arabian sweets so fragrant were, 

Nor Eden’s self, if aught with Eden might 
compare. 

Vou went the church-way walk, you 
reach’d the farm, 

And gave the grass and babbling spiings a 
charm ; 

Crop, whom you rode, — sad rider though 
you be, — 

'Thenc^orth was more than Pegasus to me : 
Have I not woo’d your snarling cur to bend 
'To ino the paw and greeting of a triend ? 
And all his surly ugliness forgave, 

Because, like me, he was my Emma’s slave ? 
Think you, thus charm’d, I would the spell 
revoke ? 

Alas ! my love, we married, and it broke ! 

Yob no deceit or falsehood stain’dmy breast, 
What I assorted might a saint attest ; 

Fait, dear, and good thou wert, nay, fairest, 
dearest, best : 

Her shame, nor guilt, nor falsehood I avow, 
But ’tia by beaven’e own light I see thee 
now; 

And if that light will all those glories chase, 
’Tis not my wieh that will the good replace. 

S. 0 1 air, this boyish tale is mighty well, 
But 'twas your falsehood that destroyed the 
speU: 

Speak not of nature, ’tis an evil mind 
That makes you to accustom'd beauties 
blind ; 

Von seek the faults youmelf, and then com- 
plain you find. 

B. t sought them not; hut, madam, ’tis 
in v^ 

The eoutse of love and nature to restraiu ; 
Lq 1 when tbn buds expand the leaves are 
green, 

Then the first opening of the flower is seen ; 
Then comes the honied breath and rosy 
. smile, 

That with thw sweets the willing sense 
' '/ beguile; 

l^utj’^as we look, end love, and taste, .and 

t^h&b grows, the ohannlng flower 
oeoavst 


Till all is gather’d, and the wintry blast 
Moans o’er the place of love and pleasure 
past. ^ 

So ’tis with beauty, — such the opening 
grace 

And daim of glory in the youthful face ; 
Then are the (fliarms unfolded to the sight. 
Then all is loveUness and ail delight ; 

The nuptial tie succeeds, the genial hour, 
And, lo I the falling ofl: of beauty’s flower ; 
So, through all nature is the progress made, — 
The bud, the bloom, the fruit, — and then wo 
fade. 

Then sigh no more,— -wo might as well 
retain 

The year’s gay prime as bid that love remain. 
That fond, dolusive, happy, transient spell. 
That hides us from a world wherein we dweU, 
And forms and fits ua for that fairy ground, 
Where diatming dreams and gay conceits 
abound ; 

Till comes at length th’ awakening strife and 
care, 

'Phalwe, as tried and toiling men, must share. 
& 0 1 sir, I must not think that heaven 
approves 

Ungrateful man or unrequited loves ; 

Nor that we less are fitted tor our ports 
By having tender eouls and feeling hearts. 
B. Como, my dear friend, and let us not 
refuse 

The good we have, by grief for that we lose ; 
But let us both the very trulti confess ; 

This must relieve the ill, and may redress. 

E. 0 1 much I fear I I praotised no deceit, 
Such as 1 am I saw you at my feel ; 

If for a goddess you a girl woifid take, 

’Tis you yourself the disappointment make. 
B. And I alone? — 01 Emma, when I 
pray’d 

For grace from thee, transported and afraid, 
Now raised to rapture, now to terror doom’d, 
Was not the goddess by the girl assumed ? 
Did not my Kmma use her skill to hide— 
Let us be frank— her weakness and her 
pride? 

Did she not \dl her sex’s arts pursue, 

To bring the an^l forward to my view ? 
Was not the ri^g anger oft suppress’d 7 
Was not the tvaking passion husbrd to rest ? 
And when so mildly sweet you look’d and 
spidee, 

Did AOtr the womoQ deign to wear a oloak ? 
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A cloak ftlie wore, or, lUougb not clear my 
sight, 

I migbl have seen Her— Think you not I 
might ? 

M. 01 this is glorious!— while your passion 
lives. 

To the loved maid a robe of grace it gives ; 
And then, unjust ! beholds her with sur- 
prise, 

Unrob^, ungracious, when the passion dies. 

E. For this, my Fmma, I to Heaven 
appeal, 

1 Mi entirely what I seem’d to feel ; 

Thou wert all precious in my eight, to me 
The being angels are suxiposed to be ; 

And am I now of my deception told, 

Because I’m doom’d a woman to h^old ? 

£ Sir ! in few words I would a question 
ask — 

Mean these reproaches (hat I wore a mask ? 
Mean you that I by art or caulion tried 
To show a virtue, or a fault to hide ? 

B. I will obey you — When you seem’d to 
feel I 

Those books we read, and praised them ^rith 
such zeal, 

Approving all tliat certain friends approved. 
Was it the pages, or Uie praise you loved ? 
Kay, do not froivn — ^1 much rejoiced to hnd 
Such early judgment in such gentle mind ; 
But, since we married, have you deign’d to 
look 

On the grave subjects of one favourite book ? 
Or have the once-applauded pages power 
T’ engage thrir warm approver for an hour ? 

Nay, hear me further — When we view’d 
tliat dell, 

VFhere lie those ruins— you must know it 
well— 

When that worn pediment your walk de- 
lay’d. 

And the stream gushing through the arch 
decay’d ; 

When at the venerable pile you stood. 

Till the does ventured on our solitude. 

We were so still ! before the growing day 
Call’d ua reluctant from our seat away— 
Tell me, was all the feeling you express’d 
The genuine feeling of my Bmma’s breast ? 
Or was it borrow’d, that hor faithful slave 
the higher notion of her tasto might have ? 
So may I judge, for of that lovely scene 
The marrim Emma has no witness been ; 


No more bolield (hat water, falling, flow 
Through tire green fern tliat there dcUghts 
(0 grow. 

Once more permit me li'ell, 1 know, 

you ferl 

For suffering men, and would their sufferings 
heal. 

But when at certain huts you chose to call. 
At certain seasons, was compassion all ? 

X there beheld thee, to the ivrotchod dear 
As angels to expiring saints appear 
When whispering hope — I saw an infant 
piGss’d 

And hush’d to slumber on my Emma’s 
breast I 

Hueli’d be each rude suggestion I — Welt I 
know, 

With a free hand your hoimly you bestow ; 
And to these objects frequent comforts send. 
But still they see not now fbeii pitying friend. 

A merchant, Enuna, when his wealth he 
I states, 

'Though rich, is tanlly if be over-rates 
His real store ; and, gaining greater trust 
For tbe deception, should we deem him just ? 

If m your singleness of heart you bide 
No flaw or frailty, when your truth is tried, 
And time has draim aside the veil of love. 
We may be sorry, but ws must approve j 
Tho fancied charms no more om- praise 
compel. 

But doubly shines the worth that stands so 
well. 

E, 0 1 precious are you all, and prizes too, 
Or could wo take such guilty pains lor you 'i 
Believe it not — ^j\s long as passion lasts, 

A charm about the chosen maid it costs ; 
And the poor girl has little mere to do 
Than just to keep in sight as yon pursue : 
Chance to a ruin leads her ; you b^old, 
And straight tlie angel of her taste is told ; 
Chance to a cottage leads you, and you trace 
A virtuous pity in the angel’s face ; 

.She reads a work you chance to recommend. 
And likes it well — at least, she likes tlie 
friend ; 

But when it chances this no mote is done, 
She has not left one virtue — ^No I not one 1 
But bo it said, good sir, we use such art. 
Is it not done to bold a fickle heart. 

And fix a roving eye?- Is that design 
Shameful or wick^ that would keep you 
mino f 
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If I fumfesB the ait, I would proceed 
To say of such that every maid has need. 
Then when you flatter— in your language — 
praise, 

In our own view you must our value raise j 
And must we not, to this mistaken man. 
Appear os like his picture as we can ? 

If you iwil coll— nay, treat us as divine. 
Must we not something to your thoughts in- 
cline ? 

If man of sense mil worship whom they love, 
Think you the idol will the error prove ? 
What I show him ail her glory is pretence, 
And make an idiot of this man of sense ? 
Then, too, suppose we should his piaise 
refuse, 

And clear liis mind, we may our lover lose; 
In fact, you make us more than nature makes, 
And we, no doubt, consent to your mistakes ; 
Vou will, we know, until the frenzy coids. 
Enjoy tlie transient paradise of fools; 

But fancy fled, you quit the blissful state. 
And truth for ever bars the golden gate. 

H. True! but how ill ea^ other to up- 
braid, 

'Tis not our fault Uiat we no longer staid ; 
No sadden fate our lingering lovo supplest. 
It died an easy death, and calmly sank to 
rest; 

To either sex is the delusion lent. 

And when it fails us, we should rest content, 
’Tls cruel to reproach, when bootless to 
repent. 

E. Then wise the lovers who consent to 
wait. 

And always lingering, never try the stale ; 
But hurried on, by what they call their pain 
And I thrir bliss, no longer they retrain ; 

To ease that pain, to lose that bliss, they run 
To the church magi, and the thing is done ; 
A spoil is utter’d, rmd a ring applied. 

And forth they walk a bridegroom and a 
bride, 

To find this counfei-chatm, this nmoiagerite, 
Has put their pleasant fallacies to flight I 
But tell me, Henry, should wO truly strive, 
not bid the happy dream revive ? 
HIM, Alas I they say when weakness or when 

a'foolish pMr irom Paradis^ 
^uWtedion power to ptsyer has no regard, 
onco ohtsin'd, the gate is 


Or could we enter we should still repine. 
Unless we could the knowledge too resign. 
Yet let us calmly vierf our present late, 

And mako a humbler Eden of our state ; 
With this advantage, that what now we gain. 
Experience gives, and prudence will retain. 
E, Ah 1 much I doubt — when you in fury 
broke 

That lovdy vase by one impassion’d stroke. 
And thousand china-fragments met my sight, 
Till rising auger put my grief to flight ; 

As well might you the beauteous jar lepiece. 
As joy renew and bid vexation cease. 

3. Why then ’tie wisdom, Emma, not to 
keep 

These griefs in meraoiy; they had better 
sleep. 

There was a time when this heaven-guarded 
isle. 

Whose valleys flourish — ^nay, whose moun- 
tains smile, 

Was sterile, wild, deform’d, and brings rude 
Creatures scarce wilder than riiomselves pur- 
sued ; 

The sea was beard around a waste to howl, 
The night-wolf answer’d to the whooting owl. 
And all woe wretched — Yet who now surveys 
Tbeland, withholds his wonder and his praise? 
Come, lot us try and moke our moral view 
Improve like this — Ibis have we power to do. 

E. 0 1 I’ll be all forgetful, deaf and dumb, 
And aU you wish, to have these changes conle, 
M. And come they may, if not as hereto- 
fore, 

We cannot all the lovely vase restore ; 

What we behdd in Love’s perspective gless 
Has pass’d away — one sigh ! and let it pass— 
It was a blissful vision, and It fled, 

And we must get some actual good instead : 
Of good and evil that we doily find. 

That we must hoard, this banish from the 
mind ; 

The food of Love, that food on which ho 
tlMvea, 

To find must be the business of our lives ; 
And wbon we know what Iiove delights to 
see. 

We must bis guatdions and providers be. 

As careful peasants, with incessant toil, 
Bring earth to vines in bare and rocky soil. 
And, as they raise with oaro each scanty heap, 
Think of the purple clusters they shall 
reap; 
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So those accretions to the mind \re’II bring, 

Whence fond regard and just esteem will 
spring ; • 

Then, though we backward look with some 
regret 

On those first joys, we shaU be happy yet. 

Each on the other must in all depend. 

The kind adviser, the unfailing friend ; 

Through the rough world we must each other 
aid, 

Leading and led, obeying and obey’d ; 


Favour’d and favouring, eager to believe 
What should be truth — unmlling to perceive 
What might offend— delcrnuncd to remove 
What has offended ; wisely to improve 
What pleases y'et, and guard returning love. 

Nor doubt, my Emma, but in many an hour 
Fancy, who sleeps, shall wake with ail her 
power ; 

And we shall pass— though not perhaps 
remain — 

To fairy>Iand, and feel its charm again. 


BOOK XV. GRETNA GREEN 


Bichard meets an Acquaintance of his Youth 
— ^The Kind of Meeting — ^Ilis School— The 
Doctor Sidmere and his Family — Belwood, 
a Fupil — ^The Doctor’s Opinion of him — 
The Opinion of his Wife— and of his 
Daughter — Consultation — The Lovers — 
Flight to Gretna Green — ^Betum no more — 
The Doctor and his Lady — Belwood and his 
wife— The Doctor reflects— Goes to his Son- 
in-law — ^His Heception and Betum. 


* I MBT,’ said Bichard, when relum’d to dine, 

‘ In my excursion, rritb a friend of mine ; 
IMendl I mistake,— but yet I know him well. 
Ours was the village where he came to dwell ; 
He was an orphan born to wealth, and then 
I’laeed in the guardian-care of cautious men ; 
When our good parent, who was kindness all, 
Fed and caress’d him when he chose to call; 
And this he loved, for he was always one 
For whom some pleasant service must be 
done. 

Or he was sullen — ^He would come and play 
At his mvn time, and at his pleasure stay; 
But our kind parent soothed him as a boy 
Wi^out a friend ; she loved he should enjoy 
A day of ease, and strove to give his mind 
employ : 

She had but seldom the desired success. 

And therefore parting troubled her the lees ; 
Two years he there remain’d, then went bis 
way, 

I think to School, and him I met to-day. 

' i heard bis name, or he had past unknoim. 
And, without scruple, I divulged my own ; 
Bis words were civil, hut not mudi expr^’d, 
" Yes I be had heoid 1 was my brother’s 
guest;” 


Then would explain, what was not plain to me, 
IVhy he could not a social neighbour be. 

He envied you, he said, your quiet life. 

And me a loving and contented wife ; 

You, as unfetter’d by domestic bond, 

Me, as a husband and a father fond : 

I was about to speak, when to the right 
The road then turn’d, and lo I his house in 
sight. 

‘ “Adieul” ho said, norgavea word or sign 
Of invitation — “ Yonder house is mine ; 

Your brother’s I prefer, if I might choose— 
But, my dear sir, you have no time to lose,” 

‘ Say, is he poor ? or has be fits of spleen ? 
Oc is be melanoboly, moped, or mean ? 

So cold, so distant — —I bestow’d some 
pains 

Upon the fever in my Irish veins.’ 

* Well, Bichard, let your native ivratli be 

tamed. 

The man has half the evils you have named ; 
He is not poor, indeed, nor is he free 
From all the gloom and Care of poverty.’ 

* But is he married ? ’ — ‘ Hush I the bell, 

my friend ; 

That business done, wo will to this attend ; 
And, o'er our wine engaged, and at our ease. 
We may discourse of Bdwood’a miseries ; 
Not that bis sufferings please me— 'No, 
indeed ; 

But X from sucli am hapxiy to be freed.’ 
Their speech, of course, to this misfortune 
led, 

A weak young man ImprovidenUy wed. 

‘ Weak,’ answer’d Btchaid ; ‘ but we do 
him wT^ 

To say that his affection was not strong.* 
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‘Thai we may doubli’ said George; ‘in 
men eo weak 

You may m vain the strong aftections seek ; 
They hare strong appetites ; a fool will eat 
As long as food is to his palate sweet ; 

His rule is not what sober nature needs, 

But what the palate covets as he feeds ; 

He has the passions, anger, envy, fear. 

As storm is angry, and ns frost severe ; 
Uncheck’d, he stiU rotmns what nature gave. 
And has what ciealures of the forest have. 

‘ Weak boys, indulged by parents just os 
weak. 

Will with mucli force of their affection apeak ; 
But let mamma th’ necustoni’d sweets with- 
hold. 

And the fond boys grow insolent and cold. 

‘ Weak men profess to love, and while im- 
tiied 

May woo svith warmth, and grieve to bo 
dem'ed ; 

But Uiis is selfish ardour, — all the zeal 
Of their pursuit is from the wish they feel 
For self-indulgence — When do they deny 
Themselves ? and wlien the f avow i to object fly ? 
Or, for that object’s sake, with her reciuesta 
comply ? 

Thdr sickly love is fed with hopes of joy, 
Kcpulses damp it, and delays destioy ; 

Love, that to virtuous acts will some excite, 
In others but provokes an appetite ; 

In better minds, when love possession takes 
And meets with peril, he the reason shakes ; 
But these weak natures, when they love 
profess, 

Never regard their small concerns the less. 

‘ That true and genuine love has Quixotc- 
flights 

May be ^ow’d — ^hi vidon it delights ; 

But in its loftiest flight, its Wildest dream, 
Has something in it that commands esteem. 
But tills poor love to no such region soars, 
But, Sandio-like, its selfish loss deplores ; 

Of its own merit and its service speaks, 

And full reward for ^ its duly seeks.’ 

— '■ When a rich boy, with all the pride of 
youth. 

Weds a poor beauty, will you doubt his truth ? 
love is tried — it indiscreet may he, 
must be generous ’ — 

L 1 ' Tbnt I do not aoo ; 

dvst dt ^ time the balance of the mind 
^ ^ 0^ ttoway Iqi tbe weights inclined ; 


lii this scale beauty, wealth in that abides. 
In dubious balance, till the last subsides ; 
Things are not poised ift just the equal state, 
That the ass stands stock-still in the debate; 
Though when deciding be may slowly pass 
And long for both — the nature of tbe ass ; 
’Tis hut an impulse that he must obey 
When he resigns one bundle of the hay.’ 


‘Take your friend Belwood, whom his 
guardians sent 

'fo Doctor Sidmere — full of dread he went ; 
Doctor they coil’d him — he was not of us, 
And where he was — we need not now disquss : 
He kept a sctiool, he had a daughter fair, 
He said, as angels, — say, as women are. 

‘Cloia, this beauty, had a figure light. 
Her face was handsome, and her eyes wore 
bright ; 

Her voice woe music, not by anger raised ; 
And sweet her dimple, either pleased or 
praised ; 

-VU round the village was hot fame allow’d, 
She was its pride, and not a little proud. 
‘The ruling thought that sway’d her father’s 
mind 

Was this— I am for dignity design’d t 
niches he rather as a mean approved, 

Yet sought them early, and in seeking loved ; 
For this he early mode the marriage vow, 
But tail’d to gain— I recollect not how ; 

For this his lady had bis wrath incurr’d, 
But that her feelings seldom could be sUrr’d ; 
To his fair daughter, famed as well os fair. 
He look’d, and found his consolation there. 

‘ The Doctor taught of youth some half a 
score, 

Well-born and wealthy- Ho would take no 
more ; 

His wife, when peevish, told him, “ Yes ! and 
glad 

It might be so— no more were to be had : 
Belnood, it seems, for coUego was design’d, 
But for more study he was not inclin^ : 

He thought of labouring there with much 
dismay, 

And motives mix’d here urged the long delay. 

' Heno w on manhood verged, at least began 
To talk as he supposed became a man. 

‘ “ Wbetheihechosetbecollegeortheschool 
Was his own act, and that should no mao 
rule; 
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Ho had Mb leasons tot the step be took, 

Did they suppose he stay’d to read his book ?” 

‘Hopeless, the Doctor said, '* This boy is one 
Withwhomitear there’s nothing to bo done.” 
His wife replied, who mote bad guess’d or 
knew, 

“ You only mean there ’s nothing he can do , 
Ev’n there you err, unless you moon indeed 
That the poor lad can neither thinknorrcad.” 
— ' " What credit can I by such dunce 
obtain ? ” — 

“ Credit ? I know not— you may something 
■ gain ; 

’Tis true ho has no passion lor his books, 
]hit,nono can closet study Clara’s looks ; 
And srho conliols him? now his father’s 
gone. 

There ’s not a creature cores about the son. 
If he be biought to ask your daughter’s band. 
All that he has will be at her command ; 
And who is she ? and whom does she obey ? 
Where is the wrong, and what the danger, 
pray ? 

Becoming guide tO one who guidance needs 
Is merit surely— If the thing succeeds. 
Cannot you' always keqi him at your side, 
And be his honour’d guardian and his guide P 
And cannot I my pretty Clara rule ? 

Is not this better tiian a noisy school ? ” 
'The Doctor thought and mused, be felt and 
fear’d. 

Wish'd It to be — ^then wish’d he had not 
heard ; 

But he was angry— that at least was right, 
And gave him credit in his lady’s sight ; — 
Then, milder grown, yet somothing still 
severe. 

He said,” Consider, Madam, think and fear; ” 
But, ere they parted, softening to a smile, 

" Farewell I ” said he—” I’ll think myself 
awMle.” 

‘ Janies and his Claiahad, with many apause 
And many a doubt, infringed the Doctor’s 
laws; 

At Best with terror, and with eyes turn’d 
round 

On every side for fear they should be found : 
In tho long passage, and without the gale, ' 
.^ey root, and talk’d of love and bis estate ; 
Sweet little notes, and lull of hop^ were Imd 
Where they were found by the attentive maid ; 
And these she answer’d kindly as she could, 
But still “ I dare not ” waited on “ I would ; ” 


Her fearti and wishes she in part confess’d. 
Her thoughts and views she carefully sup- 
press’d ; 

Her Jemmy said at length, “ He did not heed 
Ills guardian’s anger — ^What was he, indeed ? 
A tradesman once, and had his fortune gain’d 
In that low way, — such anger he disdain’d — 
Ho loved her pretty looks, her eyes of blue. 
Her auburn-braid, and bps that shone like 
dew; 

And did she think her Jemmy stay’d at school 
To study Greek ? — What, take him tor a fool? 
Not lie, by Jove ! for what he had to seek 
lie would in Enghsh ask her, not in Greek ; 
WiUyou be mine ? are all your sciuples gone? 
Then lot’s be off — I’ve thatwiU take us on.” 
’Twas tiup; the clerk of an aWoinoy llicre 
Had found i Jew, — tho Jew supplied the heir. 
‘ Yet had he foais — “ My guardians may 
condemn 

The choice I make— but wbat is that to 
them ? 

The more they strive my pleasure to restrain. 
The less they’ll find they’re likdy to obtain ; 

: For when they work one to a proper cue, 
What they forbid one takes delight to do." 

I ‘ Clora exulted — ^now the day would come 
I Belwood muBt take her m her carriage home ; 
“ Then I shall hear what Envy will remark 
When I shall sport the ponies m the park ; 
When my friend Jane willmeet meat the hall, 
And see me taken out the first ot all ; 

I see her looks when she beholds the men 
All crowd about me— she will simper then. 
And cry with her affected air and voice, 

‘ O I my sweet Clara, how do I rejoice 
At your good fortune 1 ’ — ‘ Thank you, dear,’ 
say I; 

‘ But some there are that could for envy 
die.’ ” 

‘ Mamma look’d on with thoughts to these 
oliied. 

She felt the pleasure of refieeted pride ; 

She should respect in Clara’s honour find — 
But she to Clara’s secret thoughts was blind ; 
O ! when we thus design we do but spread 
Nets for our feet, and to Our toils are led : 
Those whom wo think we rule their views 
attain, 

And we partake the guilt without the gain. 

' The Doctor long had thought, till he be- 
came 

A victim both to avarice and shame ; 
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Fiom bis impottonco, erory oye was placed 
On his designs— How dreadful if disgraced I 
‘ “ O ! that unknown to him the pair had 
flown 

To that same Green, the project oli their own I 
And should they now be guilty of the act, 

Am not 1 free from knowledge of the feet ? 
Will they not, if they wUl ? ’Tia thus we 
meet 

The check of conscience, and our guide defeat. 

' This friend, this spy, this counsellor attest, 
fdorepleasingriotvs werelo themind address’d. 

' The mischiof done, he would be much dia- ' 
pleased. 

For weeks, nay, months, and slowly bo 
appeased ; — 

Yet of this anger if they felt the dread, 
Perhaps they dare not steal away to wed ; 
And if on bints of mercy they should go, 

He stood committed— it must not he so. 

‘ In this diiomma either horn was hard, — 
Best to seem careless, then, and off one’s 
guard ; 

And, lost Ihoir terror should their flight 
proTcnt, 

His wife might argue— fathers will relent 
On such occasions — and that she should share 
The guilt and censure was her proper care. 

‘ "Suppose them wed,’’ said he, " and at my 
feet, 

I must eaeloim that instant— Vila deceit I 
Then will my daughter, weeping, while they 
luicel. 

For its own Clara heg my heart may feel ; 

At last^ but slowly, I may ail forgive. 

And th^ adviser and director lire.*’ 

‘When wishes only weak the heart surprise, 
Heaven, in its mercy, the fond prayer denies ; 
But when our wishra are both base and weak, 
Heaven, in its justice, gives us what ws 
seek, 

* Ail pass’d that was expected, all prepared 
To share the comfort — ^What the comfort 
shared ? 

'TbomaEdied pair, on. their return, agreed 
That they hem school were now completely 
freed; 

Were man and witd, and to th^ monsian now 
^Mld hdldty drive, and tbrii intents avow : 
ggardiem in (ha mansion reign’d, 
driving, tb%y their will explain’d ; 
moumsid. in language high, 
brief rtFV $ 


Till, when ho saw th’ opposing strength 
decline, 

Hebravolyiitter’d — “Stf, tlie house is mine!’’ 
And, like a lion, lash’d by self-rebuke. 

His own defence he bravely undertook. 

‘ “ Well I be it right or wrong. Urn thing is 
past ; 

You cannot hinder what is tight and fast ; 
The church has tied us ; we are hither come 
To our own place, and you muet make us 
room.’’ 

‘Tho monreflootod — "You deserve, Iknow, 
Foolish young man I what fortune will 
bestow ; 

No punishment from me your notions noed, 
Whosepains will shortly to your fault succeed," 

‘ James was quite angry, wondenng what 
was meant 

By such expressions — Why should he repent ? 

‘ New trial oame— The wife conceived It right 
Toseoherparents ; “So,’’hesaid,‘‘sbemight, 
If she had any fancy for a jail, 

But upon him no creature should prevail ; 

No t bo would never bo again tlio fool 
To go and starve, or study at a school I '* 

0 ! but to see her porenls I “ Well I 

the eight 

Might give her pleasiu’e— very like it might, 
And she might go ; but to his bouse restored 
He would not now be catechised and bored,’’ 
It was hat duty j— “ Wdl 1 " said he again, 
“ There you may go— and there you may 
remain 1 ” 

Already this P — ^Even so : he heard it said 
How rash and heedless was the part he play’d ; 
For love of money in his spirit dwel^ 

And there repentance was intensely felt : 

His guardian told him bo had bought a toy 
At tenfold price, and bargain’d like a boyr ; 
Angry at truth, and wrought to fierce disdain. 
He swore his loss should be no woman’s gain ; 
His table she might shore, his namo she mus^ 
But if aught more— she gets it upon trust. 
For a few weeks bis pride her face dis- 
play'd— 

He then began to thwart her, and upbraid ; 
He grew imperious, insolent, and loud— 
Hia blinded weakness mode bis folly proud ; 
He would he master,— sho had no pretence 
To counsel him, as if ho wanted sense ; 

He must inform her, she already cost 
More than her worth, and mqto should not 
, 1 be lost; ‘ 
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But btill concluding, “ if your will bo ao 
Thot you muat see the old ones, do it— go ! ” 
, ' Some weeks the doctor waited, ond the 
while 

His lady preach’d in no consoling style : 

At last sho fear’d that rustic had convey’d 
Thoir child to prison — yes, sho was afraid, — 
There to remain m that old hall alone 
With the vile tods of stags, and doors of 
stone. 

‘ “ Why did you, sir, who know such things 
so well. 

And teach us good, permit them to rebel ? 
Had you o’erawed and check’d them when 
in sight. 

They would not then have ventured upon 
flight — 

Had you” “ Oul^ serpent ! did not you 

begin? 

What 1 introduce, and than upbraid the sin ? 
For sin it is, as I too well perceive : 

But leave me, woman, to reflection leave ; 
Then to your closet fly, and on your knees 
Beg for forgiveness for such sins as those.” 

‘ "A moody morning ! ” with a careless air 
Beplied the wife— “Why counsel me to 
prayer ? 

1 think the lord and teacher of a school 
Should pray himself, and keep his temper 
cool.” 

' Calm grew the husband when the wife was 
gone — 

“ The game,” said ho, " is never lost till won i 
’Tis true, the rebels fly tlieir proper home. 
They come not nigh, beoause they fear to como ; 
And for my purpose fear will doubtless prove 
Of more importance and effect than love ; — 
Suppose me there — suppose Ihecariiage slops, 
Down on her knees my hembling daughter 
drops ; 

Slowly T raise her, in my arms to fall. 

And call for mercy as she used to call ; 

And shall that boy, who dreaded to appear 
Before me, cast away at once his fear ? 

’Tis not in nature t He nbo once would cower 
Beneath my frown, and sob for half an hour j 
Be who would kneel with motion prompt and 
quick 

If I but looh’d — as dogs that do a trick ; 

Be still bis knee-Jointa flexible must feel. 
And have a slavish promptitude to kneel ; — 
Soon as he sees me he wUl drop hie lip, 

And bend like one made ready for tiie whip : 
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O I come, I trifle, let me haste away — 
What! throw it up, when I hovo cards to 
pUy ? ” 

‘ Tho Doctor went, a selC-invitcd guest ; 
He met his pupil, and his frown repress’d. 
For m those lowering looks ho could discern 
Kesislance siiUcn and deflanco stem; 

Vet was it painiul to put off his style 
Of awful distance, and assume a smile : 

So between these, the giacious and the grand. 
Succeeded nothing that tho Doctor plann'd. 

‘ The sullen y ouUi, with some reviving dread , 
Bow'd and then bang’d disconsolate his head ; 
And, muttoring welcome in a muffled tone. 
Stalk’d cross the park to meditate alone. 
Saying, or rather seeming to have said, 

“ Go ! seek your daughter, and be there 
obey’d.” 

* He went— The daughter her distresses told, 
But found her father to her interests cold ; 
He kindness and complacency advised ; 

She answer’d, “ these were sure to be despised ; 
That oi the love her husband once possess’d 
Not the least spark was living in his breast ; 
The boy repented, and grew savage soon ; 
There never shone tor her a honey-moon. 
Soon os he came, his cares all fix’d on one. 
Himself, and all his passion was a gun ; 

I And though he shot ns ho did all beside. 

It still remain’d his only joy and pride : 

I Ho loft hor Ihero,— she know not whoro ho 
won!,— 

But know full well ho should tho slight repent ; 
I She was not one his daily taunts to bear, 

I He mads the houso a boll that he should shore; 
For, tiU ho gave her power borsolf to please, 
Never for him should be a moment’s ease." 
‘“Ho loves you, child 1 ” tho softening 
father cried : 

I — “ Ho loves himself, and not asoulbesido s 
Loves me t — ^why, yes, and so he did the poats 
You caught him stealing — ^irould ho had tho 
fears ! 

Would youcouldmakehim tremble! or his life, 
And then to you return tho stolen wife, 
Bichly endow’d — but, 0 1 the idiot knows 
The worth of every penny he bestows. 

‘ “ Were he hut fool alone, I’d find a way 
To govern him, at least to have my day ; 
Or were he only brute, I’d watch hour, 
And make the brute-affeotion yield me power ; 
But silly both and savage— 0 I my heart I 
It is too great a trial 1 — we must port.” , 
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‘“Oblige the savage by some act!” — “The 
debt, 

Vou find, tbo fool will instantly fovget; 
Oblige the fool with kindness or with pvaiso, 
And you the passions of the savage raise.” 
‘“Time will do much.”— “Can time my 
name restore ? ” 

“ Have patience, child.”—” I am a child no 
more, 

Nor more dependent ; but, at woman’s age, 
I feel that wrongs provoke mo and enrage : 
Sir, could you bring me comfort, I were cool ; 
Butkocpyourcounsclforyour boys atschool.” 

‘The Doctor Uien departed — Why remain 
To hear complaints, who could biinself com- 
plain, 

Wlio felt his actions wrong, and knew hie 
efforts vain ? 

‘ The sullen youth, contending withhis fate. 
Began the darling of bis heart to hate ; 

Her pretty looks, her auburn braid, her face. 
All now remain’d (he proofs of his disgrace ; 
While, more tl)an hateful in his vixen’s eyes, 
Be saw her comforts from his griefs arise ; 
M'ho felt a joy slie strove not to conceal, 
’When their expenses made her miser feel. 

‘ Wat was perpetual : on a first attack 
She gain’d advantage, he would turn his bock ; 
And when her small-shot whistled in his cars. 
Be felt a portion of his early fears ; 

But if he turn’d him in the battle’s beat. 
And fought in earnest, hers was then defeat; 
His strenglh of oath and curse brought lUtie 
^rm, 

Bat there was no losistuig Btxengili of arm. 


‘Yet wearied both with war, and vex'd at 
heart. 

The slaves of passion yidgcd it best to part ; 
Bong they debated, nor dould fix a rate 
For a man’s peace with liis contending male ■ 
But mutual hatred, scorn, and fear, assign’d 
That price — that peace it was not iheirs to 
find. 

‘ The watchful husband lived in constant 

hope 

To hear the wile had ventured to elope ; 
But though not virtuous, nor in much dis- 
creet. 

Be found her coldness would such views 
defeat ; 

And thus, by self-reproof and avarice scourged. 
Be wore the galling chiina his folly forged. 

‘ The wife her pleasures, tow and humble, 
sought. 

And wills anticipated stipend bought ; 
Without a home, at fashion’s call she fled 
To an hired lodging and a widow’d bed ; 
Husband and parents banish’d fi’om her mind, 
She seeks for ideasures that she cannot find ; 
And grieves that so much treachery was 
employ’d 

To gain a man who has her peaco destroy’d. 

‘ Yet more the grieving tatlier feels distress, 
His error greater, and his motives less ; 

He finds too late, by stooping to deceit], 

It is ourselves and not the world we cheat; 
For, though we blind it, yet we con but feel 
That we have aomelhhig evil to conceal ; 
Nor can we by our utmost care be suro 
That we can hide the sufierings we enduio.’ 


BOOK XVI. LADY BARBARA; OR, THE GHOST 


tntroduoto^ Disoouise — For what purpose 
would a (jbost appear ?— How the thirpose 
would be onswefm — ^Tlie Fact admitted, 
would not Doubts return ?— Family Stories 
of Apparitions — Story of Lady Barbara— 
Her Widowhood — ^Bendea with a Driest — 
His family— A favoturlte Boy— His Bduca- 
fion— Bis Fhndness for me Lady — It 
becomes Love— His BeflectUms— His Do- 
(dsiaidon — Her Beply— Her Belabion — 
Wi^ she must notmairy a second TSme — 
JJow warned— Tokens of the Appearance— 
The Loves ames srtth tita Lady— Bis 
Suecos— Cunsequances of it. 


Thb Brothers spoke of Ghosts,— a 
favourite theme 

With those who love to reason or to dream ; 
And they, as greater men were wont to do. 
Felt strong desire to think the stories tme; 
Stories of spirits freed, who came to prove 
To spirits bound in flesh that yet they love, 
To give them notice of tho things below, 
Wbioh we must wonder how they came to 
know. 

Or known, would think of coming to telato 
To creatures who ora tided by unknown 
fate. 


BOOK XVI LADY BARBARA} 

‘ Wnniing,’ said Eicliard, ' sootns Ihe only 
thing 

That would a spirit qn an errand bring ; 

To turn a guilty mind ftom wrong to right 
A ghost might come, at least I think it might.’ 

‘ But,’ said the Brother, ‘ if we here lu'e 
tried, 

A spirit sent would pul that law aside ; 

It gives to some advantage others need, 

Or hurts the sinner should it not succeed : 

If from the dead, said Dives, one were sent 
To warn my brethren, sure they would repent; 
But Abraham answer’d, it they now reject 
The guides they have, no more would that 
effect ; 

Their doubts too obstinate for grace would 
prove. 

For wonder hardens hearts it fails to move. 

' ‘ Suppose a sinner in an hour of gloom, 
And let a ghost with all its horrors come ; 
From lips unmoved let solemn accents flow, 
Soleimi his gesture be, his motion slow ; 
liOt the waved hand and threatening look 
Impart 

Truth to the mind and terror to the heart ; 
And, when the form is fading to the view, 
Del tho convicted man cry, “ this is true 1 ” 

‘ Alas I how soon would doubts agmn in- 
vade 

The willing mind, and sins again persuade I 
I saw it — What ? — I was awake, but how ? 
Not as I am, or I should bob it now ; 

It spoke, I think,— I thought, at least, it 
spoke, — 

And look’d farming — ^yes, I felt tho look. 

* But then in sleep Uioso horrid forms arise. 
That the soul sees, — and we suppose, tho 
eyes,— 

And the soul hears, — tho senses then thrown 
by, 

She is herself the car, herself the eye ; 

A mistress so will free her servile race 
For their own tasks, and take herself the 
place : 

In sleep what forma will ductile fancy take, 
And what so common os to dream awake ? 
On others thus do ghostly guests intrude ? 
Or why am I by such advice pursued P 
One out of miihons who oxis^ and why 
They know not — cannot know — and such 
ora Ij 

And shall two beings of two worlds, to meet, 
Tho laws of one, perhaps of hotli, defeat ? 
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It cannot ho — But if some being live,') 

Wiio such kind waming (n a favouilto gives, 
Isit Uiom theao doubts from my dull spirit 
clear, 

And once again, expected guest I appear. 

‘ And if a second lime the power complied. 
Why is a third, and why a fourtli denied P 
Why not a warning ghost for ever at our sido ? 
Ah, foolish being I thou host truth enough, 
Augmented guilt would rise on greater proof ; 
Blind and imperious passion disbelievos. 

Or madly scorns the warning it receives, 

Or looks for pardon ere tho ill be done. 
Because ’tie vain to strive our fate to shun ; 
In spile of ghosts, predestined woes would 
come, 

And warning add new leTrors to our doom. 

‘ Yet there arc tales that would remove our 
doubt, 

The whisper’d tales that circulate about, 
That in some noble mansion take tlicir rise, 
And told with sccresy and awe, surprise : 

It seems not likely people should advance. 
For falsehood’s sake, such train of circuin- 
Btanco ; 

Then tho ghosts bear them with a ghosl-liko 
grace. 

That suits tho person, character, and place. 

‘ But lot us something of the kind cccilo : 
What think you, now, of Lady Barbara’s 
sprighl P ’ 

‘ I know not what to tliink ; but I bavo 
hoard 

A ghost, to warn lior or advise, appear’d j 
And that she sought a friend before she died 
To whom she might the awful fact confide, 
Who scal’d and secret should Ihe story keep 
Till Lady Barbara slept her final sleep, 

In tiiat close bed, fiiat never spirit sliakcs, 
Nor ghostly visitor the sleeper wakes,’ 

‘ Yes, I can give that story, not so well 
As your old woman would the legond tell, 
But OB the facts are staled ; and now hear 
How gjiosts advise, and widows persevere.’ 


‘When her lord died, who had so kind a 
heart, 

That any woman would have grieved to part, 
It had such influence on Ms widow’s mind, 
That she the pleasures of the world resign’d, 
Young as slio was, and from tho busy town 
Game to tho quiet of a village do.wn ; 
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Kot as insensible to joys, but stilt 
With a subdued but balf-iebellious will ; 

Foi shebatl paasions warm, and {eeling strong. 
With a right mind, that dreaded to bo 
wrong i — 

Yet she had wealth to tie her to the place 
Where it procures delight and veils dis- 
grace; 

Yes she had beauty to engage the eye, 

A widow still in her minority ; 

Yet she had merit worthy men to gain. 

And yet her hand no merit could obtain ; ' 

For, though secluded, there were trials made. 
When he who soften’d most could not per- 
suade ; 

Awhile she hearken’d os her swain proposed. 
And then his suit with strong refusal closed. 

’ “Thanks, and farewell !— give credit to my 
word. 

That I shall die the widow of my lord ; 

’Tis my own will, I now prefer the stale, — 

If mine should change, it is the will of fate.’’ 

' Such things were spoken, and the hearers 
cried, 

“ ’Tis very strange,— perhaps she may be 
tlied.’’ 

‘ The lady past her time in taking air, 

In working, reading, charities, and prayer ; 

In the last duties she received the aid 
Of an old friend, a priest, with whom she 
pray’d ; 

And to his mansion with a purpose went, 
That there should life be innocently spent ; 
Yet no cold vot’ress of the cloister she, 
Warm her devotion, warm her charity ; 

The face the index, of a feeling mind. 

And her whole conduct rational and kind. ^ 
'Though rich and noble, she was pleased ! 
to slide I 

Into the habits of her reverend guide, 

And 80 attended to his girls and boys. 

She seem’d a mother in hor fears and joys ; 
On her they look’d with fondness, sometliing 
checks 

By her appearance, that engaged respect ; 
For still she dress’d as one of higher race. 
And her sweet smiles had dignity and grace. 
'Cleorge was her favourite, and it gave her 

joy 

To indulge and to uistruet the darUng boy ; 
To watch, to soothe, to check the forward 
ohild. 

Who Was. at on«e affectionate and wild ; 


nappy and grateful for her lender care, 

And pleased her thoughts and company to 
share. 

* George was a boy with spirit strong and 
high, 

With handsome lace, and penetrating eye ; 
O’er his broad forehead bung his locks of 
brown. 

That gave a spirit to his boyish frown ; 

“My little man,’’ were woids that she applied 
To him, and he received with growing pride ; 
Tier darling, even fiom his intanl years, 

Had something touching in his smiles and 
tears ; 

And in his boyish manners he began 
To show the pride that was not made lor man ; 
Hut it became the child, the mother cried, 
And the kind lady said it was not pride. 
‘Geoigc, to his cost, though sometimes to 
his praise, 

Was quite a hero in these eai'ly days, 

And would return from heroes just as stout. 
Blood in his crimson cheek, and blood without, 
'“ Whnl I ho submit to vulgar boys and low, 
He bear an insult, ho forget a blow ! 

They call’d him Parson— let his father beat 
His own reproacb, it was bis pioper care ; 
He was no parson, but ho still would leech 
The boys their manners, and yet would not 
preach.’’ 

'The father, tboughlfulol thetimeforogonc, 
Was loth to damp the spirit of ills son ; 
Remomb'ring he himself had early laurels 
won j 

The mother, frighten’d, begg’d him to refrain, 
And not bis credit or his linen slain : 

While the kind friend so gently blamed the 
deed, 

He smiled in tears, and wish’d her to proceed ; 
For the hoy pleased her, and that roguish eye 
And daring look were cause of many a sigh, 
When she had thought how much would such 
quick temper try : 

And oft she fell a kind of gathering gloom, 
Sad, and prophetic of the ills to come. 
'Years fled uninark’d; the lady taught no 
more 

Tb’ adopted tribe, os she was wont before ; 
But by her help the school the lasses sought, 
And by the vicar’s self the hoy was taught ; 
Hot unresisting when that cursed Greek 
I Ask’d so much time for words that none will 
[ epeak. 
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‘ “ What can men worse for mortal brain 
contrive 

Than thus a bard deyd language to revive t 
Heav’na, if a language once be fairly dead, 
Let it be buried, not presei'ved and read. 
The bane of every boy to decent station bred. 
If any good these crabbed books contain. 
Translate them weli, and let them then 
remain ; 

To one huge vault convey the useless store, 
Then lose the key, and never And it more.” 

'Something like this tbelively boy express’d. 
When Homer was his torment and his jest. 

■ “ George,” said the father,” con at pleasure 
seize 

The point he wishes, and witli too much ease ; 
And hence, depending on his powers and vain, 
lie wastes the time that he will sigh to gam.” 

•The partial widow tliought the wasted days 
He would recover, uiged by love and praise ; 
And thus absolved, the boy, nlth grateful 
nihid, 

Kopaid a love so useful and so blind ; 

Her angry words ho loved, although ho fear’d. 
And words not angry doubly kind appear’d. 
' George, tlien on manhood verging, fell the 
chaims 

Of war, and kindled at the woild’s alarms ; 
Yet war was then, though spreading wide 
and far, 

A state of peace to what has sinco been wor ; 
’Tiros then some dubious claim at sea or land, 
Tliat placed a weopon in a warrior’s hand | 
But in these times the causes of our strife 
Are hearth and altar, liberty and life. 
'George, when from college he return’d, and 
heard 

Ills father’s questions, cold and shy appear’d. 
‘‘‘Who had the honour8?”~‘‘Honour!” 
said the youth, 

“ Honour at college ! — very good, in truth 1 ” 
‘“What hours to study did he give?” — He 
gave 

Enough to feel they made him like a slave — 
And the good vicar found if George should rise. 
It would not be by college exercise. 

‘‘‘ At least the time tor your degree abide. 
And bo ordain’d,” the man of peace replied; 
‘ “Then youmay comeandaidmewhile I keep. 
And watch, and shear the hereditary sheep ; 
Choose then your spouse.”— That heard the 
youth, and sigh’d, 

Nor to ought else attended or reiilicd. 
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‘ rieorge had of late indulged unusual fears 
And dangerous hopes : ho wept uneonseiou.s 
tears ; — 

Whether tor camp or rnllego, well ho knew 
lie must at present bid bis friends lulicu ; 
His father, mother, sisters, — could ho part 
With these, ond feel no sorrow at his hoarl ? 
But from that lovely lady could he go ? 
That fonder, fairer, dearer mother ? — No ! 
For while his father spoke, he fix’d his eye.s 
On that dear face, and felt a warmth aviso, 
A ti'cmbling flush of joy, ihut he could ill 
disguise — 

Then ask’d himself from whence this growing 
bliss, 

Thisncw-foiuid jo}', and all that waits on Ihis P 
Why sinks that voice so sweetly in mine ear p 
What makes it now a livelier ]oy to hear ? 
Wliy gives that touch — Still, still do I retain 
The fierce delight that tingled llirough each 
vein — 

IVliy at her presence witli such quickness flows 
Tile vital current ? — Well a lover knous. 

‘0! tell mo not of years, — coii she bo old? 
Those eyes, those lips, con man unmoved 
beliold ? 

Has time that bosom chill’d P are checks so 
rosy cold ? 

No, she is young, or 1 her love t’ oiigage 
Will grow discreet, and that will seem Mke agei 
But speak it not; Healli’s equalizing arm 
Levels not surer then Love’s stronger charm. 
That bids all inequalities bo gone, 

'Fliat laughs at rank, that mocks comparison. 

‘There is not young or oid, if Love decrees. 
He levels ordeis, ho confounds degrees ; 
There is not fair, or dark, or short, or tall. 
Or grave, or sprightly— Love leduccs all ; 
From each abundant good a iiortion takes, 
And for each want a compensation makes ; 
Then Idl mo not of yearns — Love, power 
divine, 

Takes, as he wills, from hers, and gives to 
mine, 

‘And she, in truth, was lovely — ^Time hod 
strown 

No snows on her, though be so long had flown ; 
The pm'est damask blossom’d in her cheek, 
The eyes said all that eyes are wont to speak ; 
Her pleasing person she with core adorn’d, 
Nor arts that stay the flying graces, scorn’d ; 
Nor held it wrong these graces to renew, 

, Or give the fading rose its opening hue; 
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Vol few theie wetc who neccloi] Ices thu arl 
To hide an erroi, or a grace impart. 

‘ Qcorgo, 7 ot a child, hoi fauIUcsa form ad- 
mired, 

And call’d his fondnesa lore, as truth required ; 
But now, when conscious of tlie secret flame, 
Ilis bosom’s pain, he daicd not give tile name ; 
In tier the mother’s milder passion giew, 
Tender she was, but she was placid too ; 
From him the mild and filial love was gone. 
And a strong passion came in triumph on. 
“•Will she," ho cried, “this impious love 
allow ? 

And, once my mother, bo my mistress now ? 
The parent-spouse? how tar the thought from 
her. 

And how can I the daring wish aver ? 

When first I speak it, how will those dear eyes 
Gleam with awaken’d horror and surprise ; 
Will she not, angry and indignant, fly 
From my imploring call, and bid me die ? 
Will she not shudder at the thought, and say, 
My son ! luid lift hei' eyes to heaven and pray ? 
Alas I I fear— and yet my soul she won 
WhileshewilhfondondeatmontscaU’dmosoa! 
Then first I felt— yet knew that I was wrong— 
This hops, at once so guilty and so sliong : 
She gave— I feel it now— a molbcr’a kiss, 

And quietly fancy took a bolder bliss ; 

But hid the burning blush, tor fear that eye 
Should see the transport, and the bliss deny : 
0 I when she knows the purpose I conceal. 
When my fond wishes to her bosom steal. 
How will the angel fear? How will the 
woman feel ? 

' “And yet perhaps tills lnstant,whllo I speak, 
She knows the pain I feel, the cure I seek ; 
Better than I she may my toelings know, 
And nurse the passion that shedates not show; 
She roads the look, — and sure my eyes have 
shown 

To her the power and triumph of her own, — 
And in maternal love she veils tho flame 
That she will heal with joy, yet heat with 
shame. 

* “ Come, let me then— no more a son— reveal 
The daring hope, and for lier favour kneel ; 
Let me in ardent speech my meanings dress, 
And, while I mourn the fault, my love confesa; 
And, onoo confess'd, no more that hope resign, 

^ ifor she or misery hencefotlh. must be mine, 
' ‘ “ Q 1 what confu^n shall 1 see advance 
On that dew face, responsive to my glance I 

it# II 


iSure sho can love ! ’’ 

In I act, the youth svas right; 
She could, but love was dreiulful m hor siglit ; 
Love like a spectre in licr view appear’d. 

The nearer he approach’d tlie more alie fear’d, 

• But knew she, then, this dreaded love ? 

She guess’d 

That hs had guilt— sho know ho had not rest t 
Sho saw a leat that she could ill define. 

And nameless terrors in his looks combine ; 

It is a stale that cannot long endure. 

And yet both parlies dreaded to be sure, 

‘All views were past of xn'ieslbood and a 
gown, 

George, fix’d on glory, now prepared for town ; 
But fiist his mighty hazard must be run, 
And more than glory cither lost or won : 
Yet, what was glory? Could he win Uial heart 
And gain tlml hand, what cause was there to 
IJaTl ? 

Her love afforded all that life affords — 
Honour and fame wore xihantasies and words ! 

‘ But bo must SCO hot— Sho alone was seen 
In tho still oroiung ot a day serene ; 

In the deep shade beyond tho garden walk 
They met, and talking, ceased and fear’d to 
talk ; 

At lengtli she spoke of parent’s love,— and 
now 

Ho hazards all — “ No parent, lady, thou 
None, none to mo! but looks so fond and 
mild 

Would well bccomo the parent of my child." 
‘She gasp’d for breath — then sat as one 
resolved 

On some high act, and then tho means 
revolved. 

‘ " It cannot bo, my George, my child, my 
son ! 

Tlie thought is misery ! — Guilt and misery 
shun ; 

Far from us both bo such design, 0, far I 
Let it not pain us at tbe awful bar. 

Where souls are tried, where known the 
motlier’s part 

That I sustain, and all of cither heart. 

“'To wed with Iheelmustallshameeifacci 
And part with female digtdty and grace ; 

! Was I not told, by one who knew so well 
This rebel heart, that it must not rebel ? 
Were 1 not warn’d, yet Beoson’s voice would 
cry, 

* Retreat, resolve, and from the danger fly ! ' 
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If Reason ipoke not, yotwould woiuan’s pride 
A woman’s will by better counsel guide; 
And should both Prtde uud Prudence plead 
in vain, 

There is 0 warning that must still remain. 
And, though tlio heart rebell’d, would ever cry 
‘ Refrain.’ ” 

‘ lie hern d, ho grieved — so chock’d, the eager 
youtli 

Dared not again repeat th’ oflensive truth. 
But slopp’d, and fix’d on that loved face an 
eye 

Of pleading passion, trembling to reply ; 

And that reply was hurried, was cxpicss’d 
With bursts of soriow fiom a troubled breast ; 
Flo could not yet forbear the tender suit, 
Vot dared not speak — his cloquouco was mule. 
But Ihough awhile in silence he supprest 
The pleading voice, and bode his passion rest. 
Yet in each motion, in each varying look, 

In every tender glance, that passion spoke, — 
Words find, ere long, a passage ; and once 
more 

lie warmly urges wliat ho urged before ; 

He feels acutely, and ho thinks, of couise. 
That what ho feels ins language will enforce ; 
Flame will to flame give birth, and Are to tiro. 
And so from heart to heart is caught desire; 
ITo wonders how a gcntlo mind so long 
Resists the pleading of a love so sliong — 

“ And can that heart,” ho ci'ic.s, ” that face 
belie, 

And know no softness ? Will it yet deny ? ” — 
‘ “ I tell thee, George, ns I have told before, 
I feel a mother’s love, and feel no more ; 

A child X bore thee in my amis, and how 
Could I — did prudence yield — receive thee 
now ? ” 

‘At her remonstrance hope revived, for oft 
He found her words severe, her accents soft; 
In eyes that threaten’d tears of pity stood. 
And truthsheiuadeos graeioiis ns she could ; — 
But, when .she found the dangerous youth 
would seek 

His peace alone, and still his wishes speak. 
Fearful she grew, that, opening thus his heart, 
He might to hers a dangerous warmth impart ; 
All her objections siight to him appear’d, — 
But one she had, and now it must be heard. 
‘ ” Yes, it must bo 1 and he shall under- 
stand 

What powers, that are not of the world, 
eommand ; 
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So shall ho cooso, and I in peace sb.ill live — ” 
Sighing she spoko — ‘‘ tliat widowhood can 
give I ” 

Then to her lover fum’d, and gravely said, 

“ l.iet duo attention to my words he paid ; 
Meet mo to-morrow, and resolve t’ obey ; ” 
Then named llio hour and place, and went 
hci way. 

‘ Before that hour, or moved by spirit vain 
Of woman’s wish to triumph and complain. 
She had his parents summon’d, and had shown 
Their son’s strong wishes, nor conceal’d her 
own : 

‘‘ And do you give,” she said, “ a parent’s aid 
To make the youth of his strange love afraid ; 
And, be it sin or nol^ be all tlic shame dis- 
play’d.” 

‘The good old pastor wonder’d, seem’d io 
giievo. 

And look’d suspicious on this child of Kve ; 
Ho judged his boy, though wild, had never 
dared 

To talk of love, had not rebuke been spared; 
But he replied, in mild and tender tone, 

“ It is not bin, and tberefure shame has none.” 

‘The dilloront ages of the pair ho knew, 
And quite as well their diflerent fortunes too : 
A meek, just man ; but diflorenco in bis sight 
Tliat made llio match unequal made it right : 
” His aon, his friend united, and become 
Othia own hearth — the eomforlsof his home — 
Was it so wrong P I’crlmps it was her pride 
That felt tlio distance, and tlioyouthdenied P” 
‘The bliisliiiig widow licnrd, ami she relltod, 
Musing on what lior ancient friend desired ; 
Slio could not, Iheiefore, to the youth com- 
plain, 

That ids good father wisli’d liim to refrain ; 
Sho could not add, "Your parents, Gcoigo, 
obey, 

They will your nbsenoo ” — no such will had 
tliey. 

‘ Now, in tU’ appointed minute met llio pair, 
Foredoom’d to meet; George mode the 
lover’s prayer, — 

That was heard kindly ; then tho lady tried 
For a calm spirit, fell it, and replied. 

‘ “ George, that I love thee why should I 
suppress P 

For ’tis a lovo that virtue may profess — 
Parental, — frown not, — tender, fix’d, shioero ; 
Thou art for dearer ties by much too dear. 
And nearer must not bo, thou art so very near : 
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Nay, do nol mton, pvvidoaco, pride agree, 
Our very feelings, that it mutt nol bo? 

Nay, took not to, I shun the latk no more. 
But n'lll to Ihee thy better self restore. 

Then hear, and hope not ; to the tale I toll 
Attend I obey me, and let all he ivoll. 

Love is forbad to me, and thou ndt find 
All thy too ardent views must be resign’d ; 
Then from thy bosom all such thoughts 
remove. 

And spare the curse of interdicted love. 

‘ “ If doubts at first assail thee, wait awhile, 
Nor mock my sadness with satiric smile j 
For, it not much of other worlds wo know. 
Nor how a spirit speaks in this below, 

Still there is speech and intercourse ; and now 
The ti'uth of what I tell I first avow. 

True uiU 1 bo in all, and he attentive Uioii. 


"'I wosa Itatcliffe, taughtand train’d to live 
In all the pride that ancestry can give ; 

My only brother, when our mother died, 

Fill’d the dear offices of friend and guide ; 

My fatlior early taught us all ho dared. 

And lor his bolder flights our minds prepared ; 
Ue read tlie works of deists, every book 
From crabbed Hobbes to courtly Boling- 
broke; 

And when we understood not, ho would cry, 

‘ Let the expressions in your memory lie, 

The light will soon break in, and you irill find 
Ilest for your spirits, and bo strong of mindl’ 

‘ ” ..Vlas ! however strong, however weak, 
The rest was something we had still to seek ! 

* " lie taught us duties of no arduous kind, 
Tile e<«by motab of the doubtful mind ; 

He hade us all our childbh fears control, j 
And drive the nurse and grandam from the 
soul; 

Told us the word of God was all ws saw, 
And that the law of nature was his law; 
This law of nature we might find abstruse. 
But gain sufficient for our common use. 

‘ <* Thus, by persuasion, we our duties learn’d, 
And were but Uttle in the cause concern’d. 
We lived in peace, in intelleclual ease, 

And thought thatvirtuawas Iheway to please, 
And pure morality the keeping free 
From all the stains of vui^r villany. 

But Biehacd, dear enthusiast! shunn’d 
reproach, 

He let no stmn upon bb name eneroacli ; 


But fled the hated vice, wos kind and just, 
That all must love him, and that oil niiglit 
trust. '' 

‘“Free, sad discouiso wu-, ours; we oflon 
sigh’d 

To think we could not in some truths confide ; 
Our father’s final words gave no content. 

We found not what his self-reliance meant : 
To fix our faith some grave relations sought. 
Doctrines and creeds of various kind they 
brought, 

I And wo os children heard what they as doctors 
taught. 

‘ “ Some to tho priest referr’d us, in whose 
book 

No unbeliever could resisting look ; 

Others to some groat preacher’s, who could 
tame 

Tho fiercest mind, and sot the cold on liamo ; 
For him no rival in dispute was found 
Whom he could not confute or not confound. 
Some mystics told us of tho sign and scab 
And what tho spirit would in time reveal. 

If we bad grace to wail, if we bad hoarls to 
feci; 

Others, to reason trusting, said, beliove 
As sbo directs, and what she proves receive ; 
While many told us, it is all but guoss, 

Slick to your church, and calmly acquiesco. 
Thus, doubling, wearied, hurried, and per- 
plex’d, 

This ivorld was lost in thinking of the next : 
When spoke my brother—* From my soul 
I hate 

This clash of thought, tliis over doubting 
state j 

For ever seeking certainty, yet blind 
In our repeat cb, and puzzled when we find. 

' “ ' Could not some spirit, in its kindness, 
steal 

Bock to our world, and somedear truth reveal? 
Say there is danger, — if it could bo done. 
Sure one would venture, — ^I would bo the one ; 
And when a apiri^-much as spirits might — 
1 would to thee communicate my light ! ' 

‘ •* I sought my daring brother to oppose. 
But awful gladness in my bosom rose ; 

I fear’d my wishes ; but through all my frame 
A bold and otovating terror came ; 

Yet with dissendiling prudence I replied, 

* Know we the laws &at may be tlius defi^? 
Should the free spirit to th’ embodied tell 
Tho precious seorot, would it not rebel ? * 
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Yel wiiilo 1 i>pokc I lelt a plcaaitig glow 
Suffuse my check at what I long’d to know ; 
And I, like £ve Iransgiessing, grew more bold, 
And wish’d to hear a spirit and behold. 

““I have no friend,' said he, ‘ to not one 
man 

Can I appear ; but, love ! to thee I can : 

IVho first shall die’ wept, but— ■! 

agree 

To all thou say’st, dear llichard ! and would 
bo 

The Qi’St to wing my way, and bring my news 
to thee.’ 

‘ “ Long we conversed, but not tiil we per- 
ceived 

A gatheiing gloom— Our freedom gain’d, we 
grieved ; 

Above the vulgar, as we judged, in mind. 
Below ill peace, inoie sad us more refined i 
’Twos joy, ’twas sin — Oflcndeis at the time. 
We felt the burned pleusiues of our crime 
With pain that crime creates, and this in 
both— 

Out mind united as the stiongest oath. 

0, niy dear George I in ceasing to obey. 
Misery and trouble meet us in our way I 
I felt os one intruding in a scene 
Where none should be, where none had over 
been; 

Like our Srst parent, I was new to sin. 

But plainly felt its sufferings begin ; 

In nightly dreams I walk’d on soil unsound, 
And in my day-dreams endless error found. 

‘ “ With this dear brother I was doom’d to 
part. 

Who, with an husband, shared an troubled 
heart ; 

My lord I honour’d ; but 1 never proved 
The madd’ning joy, the boast of some who 
loved : 

It was a marriogo that our friends profess’d 
Would be most happy, and I acquiesced ; 
And we were happy, for our love was calm, 
Not life’s delicious essence, but its balm. 

‘“My brother left us,~dear, unhappy boy ' 
ne never seem’d to tasto of earthly joy. 
Never to live on earth, but ever strove 
To gain some tidings of a world above. 

‘ " Parted from Mm, I found no more to 
please, I 

Base was my object, and I dwell in ease ; 
And thus in quiet, not poi'baps content, . 
A year in wedlock, lingering time I was spent. I 
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‘“Onoiiightlsloptnot, but I courted sieep. 
And forced my Ihouglils on tracks they could 
not keep ; 

Till nature, wearied in the strife, reposed, 
And deep forgetfulness my wanderings closed. 

‘ “ My lord was absent-distant from the bed 
A pendent lamp Us soften’d lustre shed ; 

But there was light that chased away tlia 
gloom. 

And brought to view cacti object in the room : 
These I observed ere yet I sunk in sleep, 
That, it disturb’d not, had been long and deep. 

‘ “ I was awaken’d by some being nigh, 

It seem’d some voice, and gave a timid cry, — 
When sounds, that I describe not, slowly 
broke 

On my altcnlion ‘ Bo composed, and 

look 1 ’ — 

1 strove, and I succeeded ; look’d witli awe, 
But yet with firmness, and my brother saw. 
‘ “ Qeoige, why tlial smile ? — By all that 
God has done, 

By the great Spirit, by the blessed Son, 

By tbo one holy Three, by the timee holy One, 
I sow my brother,— saw him by my bod, 
And every doubt in full conviction fled I — 
It was his own mild spirit— He awhile 
Waited my calmness with benignant smile ; 
So softly shines the veiled sun, till past 
The cloud, and light upon the world is cast ; 
That look composed and soften’d I survey’d. 
And met the glance fraternal less afraid ; 
Though in those looks was something ut 
command. 

And traits of what I fear’d to undcrstiuid. 

‘ “ Then spoke the spirit— George, I jiray, 
attend — 

‘ First let all doubts of tliy reli^on end— 
The word reveal’d is true : inquire no more. 
Believe in meekness, and 'ndtb thanks adore ; 
Thy priest attend, but not in ail rely. 

And to objectors seek for no reply : 

Truth, doubt, and error, will be mix’d below— 
Be tbou content Hie greater truths to know. 

And in obedience rest thee For thy life 

Thou needest counsel— now a happy wife, 

A widow soon ! and then, my sister, then 
Tbinknotof marri age, thinkno more of men |— 
Life will have comforts ; thou wilt much enjoy 
Of moderate good, then do not this destroy ; 
Fear much, and wed no more ; by passion 1^, 
Shouldst Uiou again ' — ^Art thou attending ? 
—Wed, 
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Cate iu Uiy -ways will growl, and anguWi j 
haunt thy bed : 

A brotber*8 wntning on thy heart engrave *. 
Thou art a mistress — then ho not a slave I 
Bhouldst thou again that hand in fondness 
give, 

AVhat life of misery art thou doom’d to live 1 
How wilt iiou weep, lament, implore, com- 
plain ! 

How wilt thou meet derision and disdain ! 

And pray to heaven in doubt, and kneel to 
man in vain I 

Thou read’st of woes to tender bosoms sent — 
Thine shall with tenfold agony be tent ; 
Increase of anguish shall new years bestow. 
Pain shall on thought and grief on leason 
grow, 

And this th’ advice I give increase the ill 
I show.’ ] 

• " ‘A second marriage 1 — ^No 1— by all that ’s 
dear 1 ' 

I criod aloud—The spirit bade mo hear. 

• There will be trial, — ^how I must not say, 
Perhaps I cannot — listen, and obey 1 — 

Ifrae la thy will — th’ event L cannot see. 
Distinctly cannot, but thy tvill is free ; 

Come, weep not, sister, —spirits can but guess. 
And not ordain — but do not wed distress ; 
For who would xnshly venture %n a snare ? ’ 

‘ I swear 1 ’ I answer’d.—’ No, thou must 
nob swear,’ 

He said, or I bad sworn ; but still the vow 
Was past, was iu my mind, and thoro is now : 
Never ! 0, never 1— Why that sullen air ? 
Think’st thou— ungenerous !— I would wed 
despair ? 

‘ “ Wasitnot told me thus? — and theni cried, 

‘ Art thouin bliss?'— butnothtnghexepUed, 
Save of my fate, fur that he camo to show. 
Nor of aught else permitted me to know. 

* ‘ Forewarn’d, forearm thee, and thy 

way pursue. 

Sale, if thou irilt, not flow’ty— now, adiou ! ’ 

* “ * Hay, go not tims,' I cried, ‘ lor this 

wifi seem 

The work of sleep, a mere impressive dream ; 
Give me some token, that I may indeed 
From the suggestions of my doubts be freed I ' 
““Bo this a token— ere the week bo fled 
Sliall ridings greet thee from the newly dead.’ 

' “ ‘Nay, but,’ I said, with courage not my 
own, 

' 0 1 be some signal of thy prosence shown ; 


Lot not this visit witli the rising day 
Pass, and ho moUed like a dream away.’ 

““0, women 1 vtoiwa i cvai anxious slilV 
To gain the knowledge, not lo curb tho will ! 
Have I not promised? — Child of sin, attend— 
Make not a lying spirit of thy friend : 

Give me thy hand ! ’ 1 gave it, for my soul 

Was now grown ardent, and above control ; 
Eager I stretch’d it forth, and felt the Iiolcl 
Of shadowy fingers, more than icy cold ; 

A nameless pressure on niy iviist was made, 
And instant vanish’d the beloved shade ! 
Strange it will seem, but, ere tlie morning 
came, 

I slept, nor felt disorder in my frame ; 

Then came a dream — I saw my tnUier’s shade. 
But not ivith awe like that my brother’s made; 
And ho began — ‘ What 1 made a convert, 
child ? 

Have they my favourite by their creed be- 
guiled ? 

Thy brother’s weakness I could well foresee, 
But had, my girl, more confidence jn thee: 
Art thou, indeed, before their ark to bow ? 

I smiled before, but I am angry now : 

Thee will they bind by thieals, and thou wilt 
shake 

At tales of terror that tho miscroanls make : 
Between the bigot and enUiusiast led. 

Thou hast a world of miseries to dread : 
Think for thyself, nor lot tlio knaves or fools 
Boh thee of roason, ond proscribe tltee rules.’ 
*" Soon os I woke, and could my tlioughts 
collect, 

AVliat can I think, I criod, or what reject ? 
Was it my brother ? Aid mo, power divine ! 
Have I nut soen.him, loft he not a sign ? 
Did I not then the placid (oaturcs trace 
Tliat now remain — Uio air, the eye, the face i 
And then my father — ^but how different seen 
These visitations — this, indeed, a dream 1 
‘ “ Then for that token on my wrist— ’ti 
here. 

And very slight lo you it must appear ; 
Here, I’ll withdraw the bracelet— ’tis a speck 
No more ! but ’tis upon my life a cheA.”- 
'“01 lovely all, and like its sister arm ! 
Call this a chock, dear lady ? ’tis a chartn- 
A slight, an accidental murk— no more *’ — 
“ Slight as it is, it was not there before : 
Then was thero weakness, and I bound it — 
Nay I 

1 This is infringsment— lake those lips away 
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V' On tUe fouttb day came Icltei'a, and X cried, 
Bichatd is dead, and named the day ho died ; 

A proof of knovrledg<t true ! but ono, alas i 
of pride. 

The signs to me vrero brought, and nolmy lord. 
Hut I impatient waited not the word ; 

And much he maiveU’d, reading of the night 
In which th’ immortal spirit took its flight. 

‘ “ Yes I I behold my brother at my bed, 
The hour he died ! the instant be was dead — 
Ills presence now I see ! now trace him as 
he ded. 

‘ “ Ah 1 fly mo, George, m very pity, fly j 
Thee I reject, but yield thee reasons why ; 
Our fate forbids, — the counsel heaven has sent 
We must adopt, or grievously repent j 

And I adopt” George humbly bow’d, and 

sigh'd. 

But, lost in thought, ho look’d not nor replied ; 
Yet feebly utter’d in his sad adieu, 

“ I must not doubt thy truth, but perish if ' 
thou’rt true.” 

' But when ho thought alone, his terror gone 
Of the strange story, better views came on. ' 
‘ ‘‘Noy,my enfeebled heart, bo noldismay’d! 
A boy again, am I of ghosts afraid ? 

Does she believe it ? Say she does believe. 

Is she not horn of error and of Eve ? 

0! there is lively hope I may the cause 
retrieve.” 

"“If you re-wed,’ exclaim’d the Ghost — 
For what 

Puts be the case, if marry sho will not ? 
lie knorvs her fate — but what am I about ? 
Do I believe ? — ’tis certain I have doubi. 
And so has she,— what therefore will she do ? 
She the predicted fortune \rill pursue. 

And by th’ event will judge if her strange 
dream was true ; 

The strong temptation to her thought applied 
Will gain new strength, and not be 
denied ; 

The very throat against the thing we love 
Will the vex’d spirit to resistance move ; 
With vows to virtue weakness will begin, 
And feats of sinning let in thoughts of sin.” 

' Strong in her sense of weakness, now with- 
drew 

The cautious lady from the lover’s vierv ; 
But sho perceived the looks of all were 
changed,— 

Her kind old friends grew peevish and 
estranged ; 
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A fretful spirit roigu’d, and discuiitcnt 
From room to room in sullen silence wont ; 
And the kind widow was distress’d at heart 
To think that she no comfort could imparl : 

“ But he willgo,” shcsald, “ and he will strive 
III fields of glorious energy to drive 
Love from his bosom — Yea, 1 then may slay, 
And ail will thank me on a future day.” 

' So judged the lady, nor appear’d to grieve, 
Till die young soldier came to take his leave; 
But not of all assembled — Ho ! he found 
His gcntlo sisters all' in sorrow drown’d ; 

With many a shaken hand, and many a kiss. 
He cried, “ Farewell I a solemn business Ibis ; 
Nay, Susan, Sophy I — heaven and earth, my 
dears ! 

I am a soldier — What do I with tears ? ” 
‘He sought his parents; — they together 
walk’d. 

And of their son, his views and dangers, talk’d ; 
They knew not how to blame their friend, 
but still 

They murmur’d, ‘‘ She may save us if she will : 
Were not these visions working in her mind 
Strange things — ’tis in her nature to bo kind.” 
‘Theirson appear’d— He sooth’d them, and 
was bless’d. 

But still the fondness of bis soul confess’d— 
And where the lady ? — ^To her room retired I 
How show, dear son, Iho couiago sho rcguiiod. 

' George bow’d in sUouco, trying for assent 
To his bard fate, and to his trial went i 
Fond, but yet fix’d, he found her in hor room ; 
Firm, and yet fearful, she beheld him come t 
Hor sought ho favour now— Ho I bo would 
meet his doom. 

• ” Farewell I and. Madam, I beseech you 
pray 

That this sod spirit soon may pass away ; 
That sword or ball would to the dust restore 
This body, that the soul may griovo no more 

For love rejected 0 1 that I could quit 

The life I loathe, who am for nothing fit. 

Ho, not to die I ” “ Unhappy, wfit (imu 

make 

The house all wretched for tliy passion’s 
sakeP 

And most its grieving object? ” 

” Grieving ? — Ho 1 

Or as a conqueror mourns a dying foo, 

That makes his triumph sure Couldsl 

thou deplore 

The evil done, the pain Avould be xio more 
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But an accuised drooni has steel’d thy brenst) 
And all the woman in thy soul suppress’d.” — 

0 ! it was vision, George ; a vision true 
As over seer or holy prophet know.” — 

■ “ Ganspirits,lady, though they might alarm, 
Make an impression on that lovely arm ? 

A little cold the cause, a little heat. 

Or vein minute, or artery’s morbid boat. 

Even beauty tliose admit.” — 

"I did behold 

My brother’s form.” — 

‘‘ Yes, so tliy Fancy told. 
When in the morning she her work survey’d. 
And call’d the doubtful memory to her aid.” — 

‘ “ Kay, think ! the night he died — the very 
night 1 ” — 

“ — ’Tis very true, and so perchance he might. 
But in thy mind — ^not, lady, in thy sight 1 
Thou wert not well ; forma delicately made 
These dreams and fancies easily invade ; 

The mind and body feel the slow disease. 

And dreams are what the troubled fancy 
sees.” — 

' “ 0 ! but how strange that all should be 
combined 1 ” — 

“ True j but such combinations we may find; 

A dream’s predicted number gain’d a prise, 
Yet dreams make no impression on the wise, 
Though soldo choncD good, some lucky gain 
may rise.” 

“0 I hut those words, that voice so truly 
knorvn 1 ” 

” No doubt, dear lady, they were oil thine own ; 
Memory for thee thy brotber’s form portray’d; 
It was thy fear the awful warning made : 
Thy former doubts of a religious kind 
Account for all these wanderings ol the mind." 

' " But then, how diUerent when my lather 
came, 

Thesecouldnotintheirnalurehctbesamet ” — 
' ” Yes, all are dreams ; but some as we 
awrdre 

Fly oB at once, and no impiosslon make ; 
Others ate fell, and ere they quit the bran 
Make such impression that th^ come again ; 
As half familiar thoughts, and half unkimwn, 
And scarcely recollected as our own ; 

For half a day abide some vulgar dreams, 
And give our gtandams and our nurses themes ; 
Otbw, more strong, abiding figures draw 
Upon the brmn, a^ we assert ' I saw ; ’ 
And then the fsaey on tho organs place 
A powerful likeness of a form and taco. 
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‘“Yet move — in some strong passion’s 
troubled reign, 

Or when tho fever’d blopid inflaiuos the brain. 
At once tho outward and tlm inward eye 
Tho roiil object and the faneied spy ; 

Tho eye is oprui, and tho sense, is true. 

And therefore they tho outward object view ; 
But while the real sense is ilx’d on these, 

Tho power within its own creation secs ; 

And these, when mingled in the mind, create 
Those striking visions which our droamots 
stale ; 

For knowing that is truo that mot the sight, 
They think the judgment of the fancy 
right ; 

Your frequent tallc of dreams has mode me 
turn 

My mind on them, and these the facta I Icam, 

• ” Or sliould you say, ’tis not in us to lake 
Heed in both ways, to slrop and be awake. 
Perhaps the things by eye and mind survey’d 
Are in their quick alternate oilorls made ; 

For by this mixture of tho truth, the dream 
Will in the morning fresh and vivid seem. 

‘ “ Dreams are like portraits, and wo find 
tliey plooso 

nocaute they are confess’d resemblances ; 
But those slrango night-maio visions wo 
compare 

To waxon figures— they too real are. 

Too much a very truth, and are so just 
To life and death, they pain us or disgust. 

‘ ” Honco from your mind Iheso idle visions 
shake, 

And 0 1 my lovo, to happiness awake ! 

•"It was a warning, templet 1 from tho 
dead ; 

And, wedding tbeq, I should to misery 
wed'.”— 

• " False and injurious I What I unjust to 
thee? 

0 1 hoar tho vows of Love— it cannot be ; 
What, I forbear to bless thee — ^I forego 
That first great blessing of existence P No ! 
Did every ghost that terror saw arise 
With such prediction, I should say it lies ; 
But none there are — a mighty gulf between 
Hides the ideal world from objects seen ; 

Wo know not where unbodied spirits dwell, 
But this rye know, they ate invisible j — 

Yet I have one Idiat fain would dwell with 
tliec, 

And itfways with tUy purer spirit be.” — 
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0 ! loavo mo, Ueorgo 1 “ 

“ To Ukc Lho Hold, and die, 
ao lenvo Uioo, liuly Yoa, I will comply; 
I'liou arl too far abovn mo— lihoata witlisUnd 
Illy hopes in vain, hut richos guard Illy hand. 
For I am poor— aBection and an heart 
To thoo devoted, I but these impart : 

Then bid me go, I will thy words obey. 

But let not visions drive tliy friend away.” — 
‘ “ Hear mo. Oh 1 beat mo-HShall I wed my 
son ? 

“ I am in fondness and obedience ono ; 

And I will revoronco, honour, love, adore. 

Bo all that fondest sons can be — and more ; 
And shall tliy son, if such he bo, proceed 
To fierce encounters, and in battle bleed ? 
No ; thou canst weep I 

“ 0 ! leave me, I entreat ; 
Lenvo me a moment — wo shall quickly 
meet.” — 

No ! here I kneel, a beggar at thy feet.” — 
Ho said, and knelt — ^with accents, softer still, 
He woo’d the weakness of a failing will, 

And erring judgment— took her hand, and 
cried, 

" Withdraw it not 1—0 1 let it thus abide, 
Fledge of thy love— upon tliy act depend 
My joy, my hope,— tluis they begin or end 1 

Withdraw it not.” Ho saw her looks 

express’d 

Favour and grace- tho hand was firmer 
press’d ; — 

Signs of opposing (car no more were shown. 
And, as he press’d, ho felt it was his oivn. 
'Soon through the house was known tho 
glad assent. 

The night so dreaded was in comfort spent; 
War was no more, the destined knot was tied. 
And the fond widow made a fearful bride. 


‘Let mortal frailty judge how mortals friul 
Thus in their strongest resolutions fail. 

And though we blame, our pity will provail. 

‘Yet, with that Ghost — tor so she thought — 
in view 1 

When she believed that all he told was true ; 
When every throat was to her mind recall’d. 
Till it became affrighten’d and appall’d ; 
When Season pleaded, think I forbear I 
refrain 1 

And when, though trifling, stood that mystic 
stain. 
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Predictions, iviU'nings, threats, were probont 
all in vain. 

‘Th’ exulting youth a n\ighty conqueror 
rose. 

And who hereafter shall his will oppobu f 
‘ Such is our tale ; but we must yet attend 
Our weak, kind widow to her journey’s ond ; 
Upon her death-bed laid, confessing to a 
friend 

Her full belief, for to the hour she died 

This she profess’d “ Tho truth I must not 

hide. 

It was my brother’s form, and in tho night 
he died : 

In sorrow and in shame has pass’d my time. 
All I have suBor’d follow from my eiime ; 

I sinn’d with warning — when I gave my hand 
A power within said, urgently, — Wilhsland ! 
And I resistod — O I niy God, what shame, 
What years of torment from that frailly came; 
That husband-son ! — I will my fault review ; 
What did he not that men or monsters do ? 
His day of love, a brief autumnal day, 

Ev'n in its dawning hasten’d to decay ; 
Doom’d from our odious union to behold 
How cold be grew, and then how worse than 
cold ; 

Eager he sought ino, eagerly to shun. 
Kneeling ho woo’d mo, but ho acorn’d me, 
won; 

Tho tears ho caused served only to provoke 
His wicked insidl o’er the heart ho broke ; 
My fond compliuneo served him for a jest, 

And sharpen’d scorn ‘I ought to bo 

distress’d ; 

Why did I not with my chaste ghost comply ? ’ 
And wi Ui upbraid iiig scorn ho told me why ; — 
0 ! there was grossness in his soul ; his mind 
Could not bo raised, nor soften’d, zior re- 
fined, 

• “ TVice ho departed In his rage, ond went 
I know not where, nor how his days were 
spent ; 

TwJeo he return’d a suppliant wretch, and 
craved, 

Mean as profuse, the trifle I had saved. 

' ” I have had wounds, end some thatiiovor 
heal. 

What bodies suSer, and what spirits feel ; 
But he is gone who gave them, he is fled 
To his account I and my revenge is dead— 
Yet is it duty, though with shame, to give 
1 My sex a lesson — let my story live } 
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For U no gliOHl tlia ptomlseJ visit paid, 

Still was a doop and strong impression made, 
TUat wisdom hud approved, and prudence 
bad obey’d ; 

But from another world that warning came. 
And 0 ! in tills be ended all my shame t 
• “ Like the first being ot my sex I fell. 
Tempted, and with the tempter doom’d to 
dwell— 

He was the master-fiend, and where he reign’d 
was hell.” 
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‘This was her Iasi, tor she described no 
more 

The rankling feelings o^^a mind so sore. 

But died in peace. — One moral let us 
draw — 

Be it a gliost or not the lady saw — 

‘ If our discretion tells us how to live. 

We need no ghost a helping hand to 
give; 

But if discretion cannot us restrain. 

It then appears a ghost would come in 
1 vain.’ 
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The morning Walk — Village Scenery — ^The 
Widow’s dwelling— Her Story relalotl — The 
first Husband— Biis Indulgence — Its Con- 
sequence— Dies— The second — His Au- 
thority — Its Effects — His Death — A third 
Husband — Determinatoly indulgent — He 
dies also — The Widow’s Ketirement. 


Richard one morning— it was custom 
now— 

Walk’d and conversed with labourers at the 
plough. 

With thrashers hastening to Iholr daily tusk, 
AVith woodmen resting o’er the enlivening 
Qosk, 

And with the shepherd, watchful of his fold 
Beneath the hill, and pacmg in the cold : 
Further afield he sometimes would proceed, 
And take a path wherever it might lead. 

It led him far about to Wickham Green, 
Where stood the mansion of the village queen ; 
Her garden yet its wintry blossoms bore, 
And roses graced the windows and the door — 
That losliug kind, that through the varying 
year 

Or in the bud or in tlie Uoom appear ; 

Ail Bowers that now the glopmy days adorn 
Ett,e on the view,and smiled upon that mom; 
Richard a damsid at the svindow spied, 

Who kindly drew a useless veil aside. 

And shmv’d a lady who was sitting by, 

Sp pensive, that he almost beard her sigh ; 
Full many years slid could, no question, tell, 
‘ Blit in her mourning look’d e,xtreniely n'eli. 

' *Iotrutli/said Bieliard,vdionhe loldatnight 
. ,1^ jiftlill to George, ‘ it was a pleasant sight } 


THE WIDOW 

She look’d like one who could, in tendor tone. 
Say, “ Will you lot a lady sigh alono ? 

.“leo ! Time has touch’d me gently in his race. 
And left no odious furrows in my face ; 

See, too, this house and garden, neat and 
trim. 

Kept for its master Will you stand for 

him P ” 

' Say this is vain and foolish if you please, 
But I believe her thoughts resembled those i 
*' Come ! ” said her looks, " and wo will 
kindly take 

The visit kindness prompted you to make.” 
And I was sorry that so much good play 
Of eye and attitude were thrown away 
On one who has bia lot, on one who bad bis 
day.’ 

‘ Your pity, brother,' George, with smile, 
replied, 

‘ You may dismiss, and with it send your 
pride : 

No need of pity, when the gentle dame 
Has thrice resign’d and rcassumed her name ; 
And bo not proud— for, though it might be 
thine, 

She would that band to humbler men reaip. 

'Young she is not, — ^it would be iiassing 
strange 

If a young beauty thrice her name should 
change : 

Yes! she has years beyond your reckoning 
seen — 

Smiles and a window yews and wrinkles 
sereen ; 

But she, in fact , has tlial which may command 
The warm admirer and tlie willing hand : 
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Wiat is her fortune we ore loft to guess, 

But good the sign— she does not much 
profess ; * 

Poor she is not, — ana there is that in her 
That easy men to strength of mind prefer ; 
She may bo made, with littie care and skill. 
Yielding her own, t’ adopt an husband’s will : 
Women there are, who if a man uill take 
The helm and steer — will no resistance make j 
Who, if neglected, will the power assume, 
And then what wonder it the ship<vrcck come? 

'Queenslheywili beif man allon' the means, 
And give the power to these domestic queens; 
Whom, if he rightly trains, he may create 
And make obedient members at his state.’ 


‘ Harriet at school was very much the same 
As other misses, and so home she came. 

Like other ladies, there to live and learn, 

To wait her season, and to take her turn. 
'Their husbands maids as priests tlicir 
livings gain. 

The best, they And, are hardest to obtain ; 
On those that offer both awhile debate — 

“ I need not take it, it is not so iate ; 

Better will come it wo will longer slay. 

And strive to put ourselves in fortune’s way : ” 
jUid thus they wait, till many years are post, 
For what comes slowly — Inii it mviet at last. 

‘ Harriet was wedded, — but it must be said, 
The vow’d obedience was not duly paid : 
Hers was an easy man, — it gave him pain 
To hear a lady murmur and complain : 

Ho was a merchant, whom his father made 
Itich in the gains of a successful trade : 

A lot more pleasant, or a view more fair, 
Hus seldom fallen to a youthful pair. 

‘ But what is faultless in a world like this ? 
In every station something seems amiss ; 
Thelady,married, found thehouse too small — 
“ Two shabby parlours, and that ugly hall ! 
Had we a cottsge somewhere, and could meet 
One's friends and favourites ir. one’s snug 
retreat ; 

Or only join a single room to these. 

It would be living something at our ease. 
And have one’s self, at home, the comfort 
that one sees.’' 

'Such powers of reason, and of mind such 
strength, 

Fought with man’s fear, and they prevail’d at 


Tlic room was built, — and Ilarriid did nut 
know 

A prettier dwelling, either high or low ; 

But Harriet loved such conquesla, loved to 
pload 

With her reluctant man, and to succeed ; 

It was such pleasure lo prevail o’er one 
Who would I ppose I lie thing that still was 
done, 

into never gain’d the race, but yet would 
groait and run. 

‘ But there were times when love and pity 
gave 

Whatever thoughtless vanity could crave: 
Shonow the earriageeltosewith freshest name, 
And was in quite a fever till it came ; 

But con a carriage be alone enjoy’d ? 

The pleasure not partaken is destroy’d ; 

" I must have soino good creature to attend 
On morning visits as a kind of friend.” 

‘ A couitimus maiden then was foimd to sil 
Beside the lady, for her purpose tit. 

Who had been train’d hi all the soothing ways 
And servile duties from her early days ; 

One who had never from hoi childhood known 
A ivisb fulfill’d, a purpose of hoi' own : 

Her part it was to sit besido llio dame. 

And give relief in every want that came ; 

To soothe tlio pride, lo watch the varying 
look. 

And bow in silence to tbo dumh rebuke. 

' This suxiiile being .strove with all her skill 
To draw lior master’s to her lady’s will ; 

For they were like Iho magnet and the steel, 
At times so distant Hint they could nut feel ; 
Then would .she gently move them, till sho 
saw 

Tliat to each other they began to draw ; 

And then would leave them, sure on her return 
In Harriet’s joy her conquest to discern. 

‘She was a mutlior now, and grieved to dnd 
The nursery window caught the eastern wind ; 
H’bst could she do willi fears like these 
oppress’d ? 

She built a room all ivindosv’d lo the west; 
For sure in one so dull, so bleak, so old, 

She and her children must expire with cold : 
Meantime the husband murmiu’d — " So he 
might ; 

She would be judged by Cousins — Was it 
right ? ” 

‘Water was near them, and her mind afloat, 
The lady saw a cottage and a boat, 
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And thought what sweet oxcursiona they 
might make, 

How they miglxl bail, what neighbours tliey 
might take, 

And nicely would she deck tlie lodge upon 
the lake. 

‘iSlie now prevail’d by habit ; had her will, 
And found her patient husband sad and 
still : 

Yet this displeased ; she gain’d, hideed, the 
prize, 

But not the pleasure of her victories ; 

Was she a ohild to be indulged ? He know 
She would have right, but would have reason 
too. 

‘Now came the time, when in her husband’s 
face I 

Care, and concern, and caution she could 
trace ; 

His troubled features gloom and sadness bore. 
Less he resisted, but ho suffer’d more ; 

His nerves wore shook like hers ; in him her 
grief 

Had much of sympathy, but no relief. 

‘ She could no longer read, and tliereforo kept 
A girl to give her stories while she wept ; 
Better for Lady Julia’s woes to cry, 

Tlian have her own for over in her eye : 

Her husband grieved, and o’er his spirits came 
niooni, and disease attack’d his slendor frame; 
He felt a loathing for the wretched state 
Of his concerns, so sad, so complicate ; 

Qtiol and contusion seized him in the day. 
And the night pass’d in agony away : 

‘ “ My ruin comes I ” was his awakening 
thought. 

And vainly though the day was comfort 
sought; 

“ There, take my all ! " he said, and in his 
dream 

Heard the door bolted, and his children I 
scream, | 

And be was right, for not a day arose 
That he exclaim’d not, " Willlt neveroloso? ” 
“ Would it were come ! ” — but still he shifted 
on. 

Till health, and hope, and life’s fair vlenis 
were gone, 

‘ Tk-etful hersdf, he of his wife in vain 
Tor comfort sought - — " Ho would be well 
again; 

Time would disorders of such nature heal I 
0 1 U ho felt what she was doom’d to feel, 


Sueh sleeplesb nights I such broken rest! 
her frame 

Back’d with diseases thir* she could not name! 
Withpangs like hors nootlier was opiiress’d! ” 
Weeping, she said, and sigli’d hensclt to re.st. 
‘The suffering husband look’d iiic norkl 
around, 

And saw no friend: on him misfortune 
frown’d ; 

Him self-reproach tormcnled ; sorely tried, 
By throat she mourn’d, and by disease lie died. 

‘ As weak as wailing infancy or age, 

How could the widow with the world eng.sgo ? 
Vortuno not now the moans of comfort 
gave, 

Yet all her comforts Harriot wopt lo liave. 

‘ “ My helpless babes,” she said, “ ivill 
nothing know,” 

Yet not a single lesson could bestow ; 

Her debts would overwhelm her, that was sure. 
But one privation would she not endure ; 

“ Wo shall wont bread I the thing is past a 
doubt.” — 

‘‘Then port with Cousins!” — ‘‘Can I do 
without ? ” — 

‘‘ Dismiss your servants I ” — “ Spare me them, 
I prey I ” — 

*‘ At lea )t your carriage I ” — “ What wiUpcoplo 
say ? ” — 

“ That useless boat, that folly on the lake I ” — 
” 0 ! but what cry and scandal will it make ! ” 
It was so hard on her, who not a thing 
Had done such mischief on their heads to 
bring ; 

This was her comfort, this she would declare. 
And tbeu slept soundly on her pillow’d chair ; 
When not asleep, how restless was the soul 
Above advice, exempted from control ; 

For ever begging all to be sincere. 

And never willing any truth to hear ; 

A yellow paleness o’er her visage spread, 
Her fears augmented as her comforts Bed ; 
Views dark and dismal to her mind appear’d, 

I And death she sometimes woo’d, and always 
fear’d. 

‘ Among the clerks there was a tlioughtful 
one, 

Wlio still believed that something might be 
done; 

Ail in his view was not so sunk and lost, 
But of a trial things would pay the cost : 

He judged the widow, and he saw the way 
III whioh her husband suffer'd hm: lo stray ; 
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ITo saw entangled and petploxcd affairs, 

And Time’s sure bond at work on their 
repaitb ; ^ 

Children he saw, but nothing could he sea 
Why ho might not their earolul lather bo; 
And looking keenly round him, he believed 
That what was lost might tpiiekly be retrieved. 
‘ Now thought our dork — “ 1 must not men- 
tion love, 

Tliat slic at least must seem to disapprovo ; 
Ilut 1 must leal’ ot povea’ty enloi'oo, 

And then consent will bo a thing oi course. 

‘ “ Madam ! " said he, " with sorrow I relate, 
Tiiat our affairs arc in a dread Inl state ; 

I call’d on all our Iriends, and they declared 
They dared not meddle — nota ci'cature dared ; 
But still oup perseverimee chance may aid, 
And lliough I’m puzslcd, I am not alraid ; 

If you, dear lady, will attention give 
To me, the credit ol tho house shall live ; 

Do not, I pray you, my proposal blame, 

It is my wish to guard your husband’s lame. 
And ease your trouble ; then your cares resign 
To my discretion — and, in short, bo mine.” 
•“Yours I 0! my stars! — Your goodness, 
sir, deserves 

My gratolul thanks— toko pity on my norvos ; 
I shako and tremble at a tiling so now. 

And fear ’tis what a lady should not do ; 
And then to marry upon ruin’s brink 
In all this liurry — What will people think?” 
‘ “ Nay, there’s against us neither rule nor 
law. 

And people’s thinking is not worth a straw ; 
Those who aro prudent have too much to do 
tVith their own cares to think of me and you ; 
And those who are not are no poor a race, 
That what they utter can be no disgrace : — 
Come! letusnowembork,whentimoand tide 
Invite to sea, in happy hour decide ; 

It yet we linger, both are sure to fail, 

The turning waters and the varying gale ; 
Trust me, our vessel shall be ably steer’d, 
Nor will I iiuil her, till the rocks are clear’d.” 

‘ Allui'ed and frighten’d, soft en’d and afraid, 
The widow doubted, ponder’d, and obey’d : 
So were they wedded, and the careful man 
Ilis reformation instantly began ; 

Began his state with vigour to reform, 

And made a calm by laughing at the storm. 
‘Th’ attendant-maidon he dismiss’d— for 
why? 

She might on him and love like his rely ; 


Slio needed none (o form her children’s mind, 
Tliat duly nature to her care nssigii’d ; 

In vain she mourn’d, it was her health he 
lirizcd, 

And hence enforced the measures he advised; 
Mho wanted air ; and walking, she was told. 
Was sate, was pleasant !— he the carriage sold ; 
IIo found a teniiul who agreed (o lake 
The boat and eoltage on the uselosa lake; 
The bouse itself had new superfluous room, 
And a ricli lodger wos induced to come. 

‘ Tho lady wonder’d at Iho sudden change, 
That yet was pleasant, that was very strange ; 
When every deed by her desire was done, 
She had no day of comfort — no, not one ; 
IVlien noUiing moved or stopp’d at her 
request, 

Her heart had comfort, and her temper rest ; 
For all was done with kindness, — most polite 
Was her new lord, and she confess’d it right ; 
For now she found that she could gaily hvB 
On wbatthc chence of common life could give: 
And her sick mind was cured of every ill, 

By findhig no compliance with her will ; 

For when she saw that her desires wore vain, 
9io wisely thought it foolish to complain. 

‘ Born for her man, slie gave a gontlo sigh 
To her lost power, and grieved not to comply ; 
WiUiin, without, fho faco of things improved, 
And oil in order and subjection moved. 

‘ As wealth increasod, ambition now began 
To swell tho soul of tlio aspiring man ; 

In somelewyoars he thought to purchase land. 
And build a seat that Hope and Fancy 
plann’d ; 

To this a name his youthful brldo should givo t 
Ilarrict, of courao, not many years would live ; 
Then he would fBrm,[md overysoilshouldshow 
The tree that best upon tbe place would grow : 
He would, moreover, on tho Bonch debate 
On sundry questions — ^whsn a mogistiato ; 
Would talk of all that to tho state belongs, 
Tbe rich man’s duties, and the poor man’s 
wrongs ; 

He would with favourites of the people rank. 
And him the weak and the oppress’d should 
thank. 

‘ 'Tis true those children, orphans then I 
would need 

Help in a world of trouble to succeed 1 
And they should have it — ^Uo should then 
possess 

All that man needs tor oarUdy happiness. 
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‘ " proud words, and vain 1 ” said Hortor 
Young; and proud 

They are; and vain, were by our derk 
allow’d ; 

For, while he dream’d, there came both pain 
and cough, 

And {over never tamedi and bore him oS ; 
Voung as he was, and planning schemes to 
live 

■With more delight than man’s success can 
give; 

Building a mansion in his fancy vast. 

Beyond tlie Gothio pride of ages past ! 

While this was plann’d, but ere a place was 
sought. 

The timber season’d, or the quarry wrought. 
Came Death’s dread summons, and the man 
was laid 

In the poor house the simple sexton made, 

' But he had lime (or thought when he was 
ill. 

And made his lady an indulgent will : 

’Tis said he gave, in parting, bis advice, 

“ It is suffident to be meniSi twice ; ” 

To which she answer’d, as ’tis said, again, 

“ Thera’s none will have you it you’re poor 
and plidn, 

And if you’re rich and handsome there is none 

Will take refusal ^lel the point alone.” 

' Be this or true or false, it is her praise 
She mourn’d correctly all the mourning days ; 
But grieve she did not, for the conker grief 
Soils the complexion, and is beauty’s thief ; 
Nothing, indeed, so much will discompose 
Our public mourning as our private woes ; 
When tender thoughts awidow’s bosom probe. 
She thinks not then how graceful sits the 
robe ; 

But our nice widow look’d to every fold. 

And every eye its beauty might behold ! 

It was becoming ; she composed her face, 
She look'd serenely, and she mourn’d with 
grace. 

‘ Some months were pass’d, but yet there 
wanted three 

Of the full time when widows wives may ha 
One trying year, and then the mind is freed. 
And man may to the 'vacant throne succeed 
'There was a tenant— he, to wit, who hired 
That cot and lake, that wore so much ad. 
itdred; 

A. man. dt spirit, one who douhtlese meant, 
Though te- delay'd awhile, to pay hie rent; 


Tlip widow’s riclies gave her much delight, 
And some her claims, and she resolved to 
write. g 

‘ “ lie knew her grievous loss, how every care 
Devolved on her, who hod indeed licr share ; 
>SIie had no doubt of him, — but was os sure 
As tliat she biouthed her money was secure ; 
But she had mads a rash and idle vow 
To claim her dues, and sho must keep it now : 
So, it it suited ” 

And for this there came 
A civil answer (o the gentle dame : 

Within the letter verc excuses, thanks. 

And clean Bank paper from the best of banks; 
There were condolence, consolation, praise, 
With some slight hmts of danger in delays ; 
With these good things were others from the 
lake, 

Perch that wore wish’d to salmon tor her sake. 
And compliment os sweet as new-born hope 
could make. 

This ied to friendly visits, social calls. 

And much discourso of races, rambles, balls ; 
But all in proper bounds, aM not a word 
Before its time, — the man was not absurd. 
Nor was he cold ; but when she might expect, 
A letter como, and ono to this effect. 

‘ “Tbatlfhisoyoshad not his love convoy’d, 
They bad Ihoir master shamefully betray’d ; 
Butsbe must know the flomo, that be was sure. 
Nor sho could doubt, would long as life 
endure : 

Both wore in widow’d slate, and both possess’d 
Of ample means to make their union biess’d ; 
That she had boon conllned ho knew for truth. 
And begg’d her to have pity on her youth ; 
Youth, he would say, and he desired his wife 
To have the comforts of an easy life : 

Slie loved a carriage, loved a decent seat 
To which they might at certain limes retreat ; 
Servants indeed were sorrows, — yot a few 
They still must add, and do as others do : 
She too would some attendant damsel need, 
To hear, to speak, to travel, or to read : ” 

In short, the man Ills remedies assign’d 
For his foreknoum diseases in the mind : — 

•' First,” he presumed, " that in a nervous case 
Nothing was better than a change of place:” 
He added, loo, “ ’Thvas well that he could 
prove 

That bis was pure, disinterested love ; 

Not as when lawyers conple house and land 
In such a way as none can understand ; 
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No ! aiftiikB to nitn that every good supiilied, 
Ho had enough, and wanted nought beside I 
Merit was all.” « 

“ Well ! now, she would protest, 
This was a letter prettily express’d.” 

To every female friend away she flew 
To Mk advice, and say, “What sliall 1 do?” 
iSfie kiss’d her children,— and she said, with 
tears, 

“ 1 wonder what is best for you, my dears ? 
IIow can I, darlings, to your good attend 
Without the help of soma experienced friend, 
Who -Bill protect us all, or, injured, will 
defend ? ” 

‘ The widow then ask’d counsel of her heart. 
In vain, for that had nothing to impart; 

But yet with (hat, or something for her guide. 
She to her swain thus guardedly replied. 

‘ “She must believe he was sincere, for why 
Should one who needed nothing deign to lie ? 
But though she could and did his truth admit. 
She could not praise him for his taste a bit ; 
And yet men’s tastes were various, she can- 
fess’d. 

And none could prove his own I o be I he best ; 
It ivoB a vast concern, including nil 
Tliat we can happiness or comfort call ; 

And yob she found Uial those w ho wailed long 
Before tlieir choice, had often clioson wrong ; 
Nothing, indeed, could tor her lose alone. 
But 'twas the greater that she lived alone ; 
She, too, bad means, and therefore what the 
use 

Of more, that st ill more i rouble would produce? 
And pleasure loo she own’d, ns well as care, 
Of which, at present, she had not her share. 
‘ “ The things he offer’d, she must needs 
confess. 

They were all women’s wfshos, more or less ; 
But were expensive ; though a man of sense 
Would by his prudence lighten ilio expense: 
Prudent he was, but made a sad mistake 
When he proposed her faded face to take ; 
And yet ’lie said there’s beauty that will lost 
IVhen Uie rose withers and lire bloom be past. 
' “ One thing displeased her, — that ha could 
suppose 

He might so soon his ptuposes disclose ; 

Yet hiid she hints of such intent before. 

And would excuse him if be wrote no more ; 
What would the world ? — and yet she judged 
them fools 

Who let the world’s suggestions he their rules : 


Hfliat would her friends ? — ^Yet in her own 
idToirs 

It w'ns her business to decide, not theirs : 
Adieu I ihen, sit,” she added ; “ tluis you find 
The changcluHB purpose of a steady mind, 

In one now left alone, but to her fate resign’d.” 

* The marriage follow’d ; and th’ experienced 

dame 

Consider’d what the conduct that became 
A llirice-dovoted lady — Slie confess’d 
That when indulged slio was but more dis- 
tress’d ; 

And by her second husband when coniroll’d, 
Her life was pleasant., though her love was 
cold ; 

“ Then let me yield,” slie said, and w ilh a sigli, 
" Let mo to wrong submit, w ithriglil comply. ” 

‘ Alas ! obedience may mislalte, and they 
MTio reason not will err when they obey ; 
And fated was the gentle dame to find 
Her duly wrong, and her obedience bluid, 

' The man was kind, but would have no 
dispute, 

Bis love and irindnass iiotlr were absolute; 
She needed nob her wishes lo express 
To one who urged her on to happiness j 
For ibis he took Iior to tlie lakes and seas. 
To mines and mount ahis, nor allow’d her cose, 
She must be pleased, he said, and he must 
live to please. 

* He hurried norlli and soulh, and east ami 

west. 

When age required they would have time lo 
rest! 

Ho in the richest drese her form array’d. 
And cared not what he promised, what he 
paid; 

She should shai'D all his pleasures as her own, 
And see whatever could be sought or shown. 

‘ This run of pleasure for a time she boro. 
And ihen aflirm’d that she could taste no 
moro ; 

Sho loved it while its nature it retain’d, 

But made a duty, it displeased and pain’d ; 
“Have we not means?” the joyous husband 
cried ; 

“ But I am xreaiied out,” the wife replied j 
“ Wearied with pleasure I Thing till now 
unheard — 

Are all that sweeten trouble to he fear’d ? 
’Tis but the sameness tires you, — cross the 
seas, 

I And let us taste the world’s varieties. 
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‘ “ ’Tis said, in Pavia that a man may live 
In all the luxurios a world can give, 

And in a siiiuje confined to narrow bound 
All the enjoymonls ot our lito arc found ; 
There we may eat and drink, may dance and 
dress, 

And in its very essence joy possess ; 

Alay see a nmring crowd of lovely dames. 
May win a fortune at your favourite games ; 
May hoar the sounds that ravish human sense, 
And all without receding tool from thence.” 

‘ The conquer’d wife, resistless and afraid, 
To tho strong call a sad obedience paid. 

* As wo an infant in its pain, with sweets 

Loved once, now loath’d, tormenthimtillheoats. 

Who on tho authors of his new distress 
Looks trembling with disgusted weariness. 

So Harriet felt, so look’d, and seem’d to say, 

" O ! tor a day of rest, an holiday I ” 

‘ At length her courage rising with her fear, 
She said, “ Our pleasures may be bought loo 
dear ! ” 

‘To this ho answer'd — ‘‘Dearest! from thy 
heart 

Bid every fear of evil limes depart ; 

1 ever trusted in the trying hour 
To my good stars, and felt tlie ruling power ; 
When want drew nigh, his lhrc.il’ning speed 
was slopp’d, j 

Some virgin aunt, some childless uncle 
dropp’d j 

In all his threats I sought expedients new, 
And my last, best resource was found In you.” 

‘ Silent and sad the wife beheld her doom. 
And sat her down to see the ruin come ; 
iVnd meet the ill? that rise where money fails, 
Debts, threats and duns, bills, bailiEts, writs 
and jails. 


‘These was she spared; cre yet by want 
oiiprcss’d. 

Came ono more tlorco tl^an bailiff in arrest ; 
Amid a scene whore Pleasure never eamo, 
Thougli never ceased the mention ot his mimo, 
Tho Imshand’s heated blood received the 
breath 

Ot strong dtsciiso, that bore him to his death. 

‘Her ail eollceted,— whether great or small 
The sum, I know not, but collocfcd all 
The widow’d lady to her cot retired, 

And there she lives delighted and admired : 
Civil to all, compliant and polife, 

Disposed to think “ whatever h, is right ; ” 
She wears the widow’s weeds, she gives the 
widow’s mite. 

At home awhile, she in tho autumn finds 
The soa an object for refiecting minds, 

And change tor tender spirits; there she 
reads. 

And weeps in comfort in her graceful weeds. 
‘What gives our tale its moral? Herewc 
find 

That wives like this are not for rule design’d, 
Nor yot for blind submission ; happy they, 
Who while they feel it idcosant to obey, 

Have yot a kind companion at tliclr side 
Who ill their journey will bis power divide, 
Ot yield the reins, and bid tho lady guide ; 
Then points the wonders ot tho way, and makes 
The duty pleasant Hint she undortakos ; ' 

lie shows bor objects ns they move along, 
And gently rules the movements that arc 
. wrong : 

He tells her all the skilful driver’s art. 

And smiles to seo how well she acts her part ; 
Not praise denies to courage or to skill, 

In using power that he resumes at will.’ 
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A Morning Bide — A Purchase ot the Squire — 
The Way to it described— The former 
Proprietor — Bichacd’s Beturn — Inquiries 
tei^ecting a Lady whom he had seen — ^Her 
History related— Her attachment to a 
Tutor— They are parted — Impediments 
removed — ^IIow removed in vain — Fate of 
the Lover — Of Bllen. 


BDEUtK was the mom— said Bicliard, with 
a sigh, 

* I must depart I ‘ Tlint, Brother, I deny,' 


Said George— ‘ You may ; but 1 perceive not 
why.’ 

This point before had been discuss’d, but 
still 

The guest submitted to the ruling will ; 

But every day gave rise to doubt and 
fear, — 

He heard not now, os he was wont to hoar, 

That all was well I — though little was ex- 
press’d, 

It seem’d to him the writer was distress’d ; 
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iitrain’d ! Ihoia was aMompl and strito to 
ploase, 

.ins and endoavourTriiol, Matilda’s ooso j — 
)t the pure linos of love ! the guileleas friend 
all her freedom — What could this portend ? 
^ancy ! ’ said George, ‘ the seU-tonnentor’s 
pain ’ — 

id nichard still consented to roinaui. 

‘ Hide you this fait cool morning ? ’ said 
the squire : 

) — for o purchase I have made inquire, 
id with you lake a will complacently 
t’ admire : 

luthword at first, dear nichard, make your 
way, 

■OSS Hilton Bridge, move on tlwough 
Broken Clay, 

t Dunham Wood turn duly to the cost, 
id tliere your eyes upon the ocean feast ; 
len ride above the oliil, or lide below, 
ou’ll be enraptured, for your taste I know ; 
is a prospect that a man might stay 
} his bride hastening on his wedding-day ; 
tTUbum Sluice once more ascend and view 
decent house ; an ample garden too, 
ltd planted well behind— a lively scoiio, and 
new j 

little taste, a little pomp dinplay’d, 
y a dull man, who had retired from trade 
0 enjoy his leisure — Here he came prepared 
3 farm, nor cost in preparation spared ; 
nt many works he purchased, some ho road, 
nd often rose with projects in ills head, 
f crops in courses raised, of herds by 
matching bred. 

‘We had justfound thescllttlchumours out, 
jst saw — he sow not— what he was about j 
list met as neighbours, still disposed to meet, 
List learn’d the current tales of Dowling 
Street, 

nd were just thinking of our foinalo friends, 
lying — " You know not what the man 
intends, 

. ricli, kind, hearty "—and it might be true 
omething be wish’d, but hod not time to do ; 

. cold ere yet the falling leaf J of small 
Iffcct till then, was fatal in the fall ; 
nd of that house was his possession brief — 
0 ; and guard well against the falling leaf. 
‘ But hear me, Rlclu^, looking to my ease, 
'ty if you can find someUiing that will please ; 
'aulls if you see, and such as must abide, 
ay they are small, or say that I can hide ; 
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But faults that I can eliango, remove, or 
mend, 

These like a foe detect — or like a friend. 
‘Mark well the rooms, and their propor- 
tions luurn, 

In each some use, some elegance discern ; 
Observe the garden, its product iv'o wall, 

And find a aomctliing to commend in all ; 
Then should you praise them in a knowing 
way, 

I’n f alte it kindly — that is well — ^be gay. 

‘ Nor pass the pebbled cottage as you rise 
Above the sluice, till you have fix’d your eyes 
On the low woodbinod window, and have scon. 
So fortune favour you, the ghost within ; 
Take but one look, and then your way pursue. 
It flics ail strangers, and it knows not you.’ 

nichard return’d, and by his Brotlier stood. 
Not in a pensive, not in pleasant mood ; 

But by strong feeling into stillness wrought. 
As nothing thinking, or with too much 
thought ; 

Or like a man who means indsed to speak, 
But would his Iiearer should his purpose seek. 
When George— ‘What is it, Brolhor, you 
would hide P 

Or what confess ? ‘ Wlio is she ? ’ ho 

replied, 

‘ That angel whom 1 sew, to whom is she 
allied ? 

Of this fair being let me understand. 

And I will praise your pureliasc, house and 
land. 

‘ Ilcrswns that cottage on Iho rising groinul. 
West of the waves, and just lieyond tlieir 
sound ; 

’Tis larger than the rest, and whence, indeed. 
You might expect a lady to proceod ; 

But 0 1 Ibis creature, foi' as I could trace, 
Will soon be carried to another place. 

‘ Fair, fragile thing ! T said, when first my 
eye 

Caught hers, wilt thou expand thy wings and 
fly ? 

Orwilt thou vanish? beauteous spirit — stay 1 
For will it not (I question’d) melt sway ?" 
No ! it was mortal — unseen was near. 

And saw the bosom’s sigh, the standing tear I 
She thought profoundly, for I stay’d to look, 
And first she read, Uicn laid aside her book ; 
Then on her bond reclined her lovely bend. 
And seem’d unconscious of the fear she 
shed. 
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‘ “ Art tliQu BO murii,” I Bivitl, “ lo griol a 
prey ? ” 

Till pity pain’d rao, and I rode away. 

' Tell me, my Brother, is that sorrow dread 

For the great change that bears hor to the 
dead ? 

Has she connexions ? does she love ? — I feel 

Pity and grief, wilt thou her woes reveal ? ’ 

‘ They aro not lasting, Hichard, they arc 
woes 

Chastised and meekl she sings them to 
repose ; 

If not, she reasons ; if they Btill remain, 

She finds resource, that none aliall find in vain. 
‘ Whether disease ftrat grew upon regret, 

Or naUite gave if, is unceclaiu yet, 

And must remain j the frame ivas slightly 
made. 

That grief assail’d, and all is now decay’d ! 

‘ But though so willing from the world lo 
part, 

I must not call her case a broken heart ; 

Koi dare I take upon me to maintain 

That hearts onoo broken never heal again.’ 


'She was an only daughter, one whose sire 
Loved not that girls to knowledge should 
aspire ; 

But he had sons, and Ellon guiokly caught 
Whatever they were by their masters taught ; 
This, when the father saw—" It is the turn 
Of her strange mind,’’ said he, “but let her 
learn; 

"Rs almost pity with that shape and face — 
But is a fashion, and brings no disgrace ; 
Women of old wrote verse, or for the stags 
Brought forth their works ! they now are 
reasoners sage. 

And with severe pursuits dare grapple and 
engage. 

If such her mind, X shall in vain oppose, 

If not, her labours of themselves will close.” 

*£Ben, ’twas found, bad skill without pre- 
tence, 

And silenced envy by her meek good sense ; 
That Ellen learnt, her various knowledge 
proved ; 

9oft words and lender looks, that Ellen loved ; 
For he who taught her brothm found in her 
A etuwtant, ready, eager auditor ; 

This he petceived, nor could bis joy disguise^ 
' It tuned hi$ voje^ it sparkled in bis eyes. 


‘ Not very young, nor very handsome lie, 
But very fit an Abdard io bo ; 

His manner and liia miykness hush’d alarm 
In all but Ellon — JSllen felt the charm ; 

Hers was fond “ filial love,” she found delight 
To have her mind’s dear father in her sighi • 

‘ Butsoonthe borrow’d notion she resign’d ! 
He was no father — even to the mind. 

‘ But Ellen had hor comforts—" He will 
speak,” 

She said, “ for he beholds me fond and weak ; 
Fond, and ha therefore may securely plead,— 
Weak, I have therefore of his firmness need ; 
With whom my father will his Ellen trust, 
Because he knows him lo be kind and just.'’ 

‘ Alas t too well (he conscious lover knew 
Tile parent’s mind, and well the daughter’s 
too; 

He felt of duty the imperious call, 

Beheld his danger, and must fly or fail. 
What would the parent , what his pupils think P 
0! be was standing on perdition’s brink ; 

In his dilemma flight alone remain’d. 

And could bo fly whose very soul was chain’d ? 
He know she loved ; she tried not to conceal 
A hope she thouglit that virtue’s self might 
feel. 

' Ever of her and hor frank heart afraid, 
Doubting himself, he sought in absence, aid, 
And had resolved on filghl, hut sllll the act 
delay’d ; 

At last so high his apprehension rose, 

That hs would both bis lovo and labour eloso. 
While undisclosed my fear each instant 
grows, 

And I lament the guilt that no ono knows, 
.Success undoes me, and the view that cheers 
All other men, all dark to me appears 1 ” 
‘Thus as he thought, his Ellen at his side 
Her soothing softness to his grief applied ; 
With like effect as water cast on flame, 

For he more heated and confused became, 
And broke in sorrow from the wondering 
maid, 

Who was at once offended and afraid ; 

Yet “ Do not go I ” she cried, and was awhile 
obey’d. 

“'Art Ibou then ill, dear friend?” sbe 
ask’d, and took 

His passive hand — " How very pale thy look 1 
And thou art cold, and tremblest — pray thee 
tell 

Thy friend; Iby Ellen, is her muster well ? 
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And li‘t her vvilh her loving care ntlond 
To all that vexes and disturbs her friond.” 

“‘Nay, my dear lad^r ! wo have all our cares, 
And I am troubled with my poor aflaiis : 
Thou canst not aid me, Kllen ; could it be 
And might it, doubtless, I would fly to thee ; 
But we have sundry duties, and must all, 
Hard as it may bo, go where duties call — 
Suppose the trial were tliis instant thine, 
Could thou the happiest of thy views resign 
At duty’s strong command ? ’’ — “ If thou 
wert by,” 

Said thounconsoiousmaidon, “I would try!" — 
And as she sigh'd she heard the soft respon- 
sive sigh. 

‘And then assuming steadiness, “Adieu I” 
He cried, and from the grieving Ellen flow ; 
And to her fattier with a bleeding heart 
He went, his grief and purpose to impart ; 
Told of his health, and did in part coufees 
That he should love the noble maiden less. 
‘The parent’s pride to sudden rage gave 
way— 

“And the girl loves! that plainly you would 
say— 

And you with honour, in your pride, retire !— 
Sir, I your prudence envy and admire.” 

But hero the father saw (he rising frown. 
And quioidy let his lofty spirit down. 

‘“ Forgive a parent 1 — I may well excuse 
A girl who could perceive such worth and 
choose 

To make it hers ; wo must not look to meet 
All we might wish ; — Is age ilscif disercet ? 
tVhere conquest may not be, ’tis prudence to 
retreat.” 

'Then with the kindness worldly minds 
assume 

He praised the seif-pronounced and rigorous 
doom ; 

He wonder’d not that one so young should 
love. 

And much he wish’d he could the choice 
approve ; 

Much he lamented such a mind to lose. 

And begg’d to learn if he could aid his views, 
It such were form’d~then closed the short 
account. 

And to a shilling paid the full amount. 

‘So Cecil left the mansion, and so flew 
To tormgn shores, without an interview ; 

He must not say, I love— he could not say, 
Adieu I 


‘Long was he absent ; as a guide to youth, 
With grief contondiiig, and in searcli of truth, 
In courting pence, luid trying lo forgot 
What was so deeply inlorcsdng yet. 

‘A friend in England gave him all the new s, 
A sad indulgence that he would not lose ; 

Ho told how Ellen suffer’d, how they sent 
The maid from home in sullen discuntcut, 
With some relation on the Lakes to live, 

In all the sorrow such retirements give ; 

And thei e she roved among the rocks, and look 
Moss from the stone, and pebbles from the 
brook ; 

Gaxed on the flies that settled on the flowers. 
And so consumed her melancholy hours. 

'Again ho wrote— The father then was dead, 
And Ellen to her native village fled, 

With native leeling — there she oped her door, 
Her heart, lier purse, and cointorted the poor. 
The sick, the sad, — and there she pass’d her 
days, 

Deserving much, but never seeking praise, 
Her task to guide herself, her joy the fallen 
to raise. 

Nor would slie nicely faulhi wid merits weigh. 
But loved the impulse ot her soul t’ obey ; 
The prayers of all she hoard, their suflerings 
view’d, 

Nor turn’d from any, save when Love pursued j 
For though (o love disposed, to kindness 
prone. 

She Uioughl of Cecil, and she lived alone. 

‘ Thus beard the lover ot the life she post 
Till his rolurn, — and ho return’d at last ; 
For he had saved, and was i» richer man 
Than when to teach and study ho began ; 
Something bis father left, and he could lly 
To the loved country where be wish’d (o die. 

* “ And now," he said, “ this maid with 

gentle mind 

May I not hope to meet, as good, as kind. 
As in the days when fust her friend she knew 
And then could trust — and he hideed is true ? 
She knew my motives, and she must approve 
The man who dared lo sacrifice bis lore 
And fondest hopes to virtue : virtuous she, 
Nor can resent that sacrifice in me.” 

* He reason’d thus, but fear'd, and sought the 

friend 

In his own country, where his doubts must 
end ; 

They then together lo her dwelling came, 
And by a servant sent her lover’s name, 
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A modest youth, whom shobotoi'C had known, 
His favourite then, anddoubtlessf/unhor own. 
‘They in the cnwiafjo heard tiio servants 
speak 

At Ellen’s door— “A maid so heavenly meek. 
Who would all pain oxlinyulsli! Yet will she 
Pitwoiuioe my doom, 1 /eS tha cartainty! ” — 

“ Courage I ” the friend exclaim’d, “ the 
lover’s fear 

Gnnva without ground ; ” hut Cecil would 
not hear : 

He seem’d some dreadful object to explore, 
And fix’d his fearful eye upon the door, 
Intensely longing for reply — the thing 
That must te hun his future fortune bring ; 
And now it brought I like Heath’s cold hand 
it came — 

“ The lady was a stranger to the name 1 ” 

‘ Backward the lover in the carriage fell. 
Weak, but not fainting — “All,” said he, “is 
well 1 

lietum with me — I have no more to seek I” 
And tills was all the woful man would speak. 

‘ Quickly he settled all his worldly views, 
And sail’d from home, bis fiercer pains to lose 
And nutbo tho milder— now with labour less 
Ho might his solitary world possess, 

And taste tho bitter-sweet of love in idleness. 
‘Greece was the land he chose ; a mind 
decay’d 

And ruin’d there through glorious ruin 
stray’d j 

There read, and walk’d, and mused, — there 
loved, and wept, and pray’d. 

Nor would ho write, nor suffer hope to live, 
But gave to study all his mind could gigo; 
Till, with tho dead conversing, he began 
To lose Che habits of a living man, 

Save that he saw some wretched, them he 
tried 

To spotbe, — some doubtful, them he strove 
to guide; 

Nor did he lose the mind’s ennobling joy 
Of that new state that death must not 
destroy; 

What Time had done wo know not,— Death 
was nigh. 

To his first hopes the lover gave a sigh, 

But hopes more new and strong con&m’d hk 
wish to die. 

*Meantime poor Eilenin hercottago thought 
“Tbathe would seek her— sure she should bo 
sought— 
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8hc did not mean — It was an ovii hour, 

Her Iboughls were guardlcss, and beyond her 
powei' ; f 

And for ono speech, and timt in rashness 
made 1 

Have I no f riond to soothe him and persuade? 
Ho must not Jeavo me— IJc again will come, 
And we shull have one liopr, one heart, one 
home 1 ” 

‘But when she heard that he on foreign 
ground 

Sought his lost peace, hors never more was 
found ; 

But still she felt a varying hope that love 
Would all these slight impediments remove;- 
“ Has he no friend to tell him that our pride 
Kesents a moment and is satisfied ? 

Soon as the hasty sacrifice is made, 

A look will soothe us, and a tear persuade ; 
Have I no friend to say ‘ Keturn again, 
Reveal your wishes, and relievo her pain ? ’ ” 
‘With suffering mind the maid herpiospects 
view’d. 

That hourly varied with tho varying mood ; 
As past the day, the week, the month, tho 
yeiu', 

Tho faint hopo sicken’d, nnd gave place to 
fear. 

‘No Cecil came I— “ Come, peevish and 
unjust ! ” 

Sad Ellen cried, “why chorish this disgust? 
Thy Ellen’s voice could charm thoo once, but 
thou 

Const nothing see or hear of Ellen now 1 ” 

‘ Yes I she was right ; the grave on him 
was closed, 

And there the lover and the friend reposed. 
The news soon reach’d her, and she then 
replied 

In his own manner — “ I am satisfied ! ” 

' To her a lover’s legacy is paid, 

The darling wealth of tho devoted maid ; 
From this hor best and favourite books she 
buys, 

From this are doled the favourite charities ; 
And when a tale or lace affects her heart, 
This is the fund that must rdief impart. 

‘ Such have the ten fast years of Ellen been ! 
Her very last that sunken eye has seen ! 
That ludf angelic being still must fade 
TUI all the angel in the mind bo made 
And now the closing scene will shortly come— 
She cannot visit sorrow at her home ; 
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Uut still she feeds llie lumt'ry, still jireiiin'cs 
The usual softeners of the poasanl’s cares, 
And though she prays not with the dying 
now, ^ 

She teaches them to die, and shows tliciii 
how.’ 


‘Such hiny lalu, dear Kiclutrd, hut that 
told 

{ must all ronnnonls on the lext withhold ; 
What is the sin of grief I cannot (ell. 

Nor of the sinners who hove loved too well ; 
But to the cause of mercy 1 incline. 

Or, O I my Brother, what a fate is niino 1 ’ 


BOOK XIX. WILLIAM BAILEY 


Discourse on Jealousy — Of unsuspicious Mon 
— Visit William and his wile — His Dwelling 
— Story of William .md Fanny — Character 
of both — Their Contract — Fanny’s Visit to 
an Aunt — Its Consequences — Her Father’s 
Expectation — His Death — Wiiliam a 
Wanderer — His Mode of Living — The 
Acquaintanee he forms — ^Traveis across the 
Kingdom — Whom he finds — ^The Event of 
their Meeting. 


The letters Biclinrd in a morning mad 
To quiet and domestic comforts led ; 

And (icorgo, srho tlmught the world could 
not supply 

Comfort so pure, rofloctod with a sigh ; 

Then would pursuo llie subject half in play. 
Half earnest, till the sadness wore away. 
They spoke ot Passion’s errors. Love’s 
disease, 

His pains, ulBictlons, wrongs, and jealousies ; 
Of Herod’s vile commandment — that his wife 
Should live no mure, when he no more had 
life ; 

Ho could not bear that royal Herod’s spouse 
Should, as a widow, make her second vows ; 
Or that a mortal with bis queen should wed, 
Or be tlic rival of the mighty dead. 

* Herods,’ sold Bichard, ' doubtless may ho 
found, 

But haply do not in the world abound ; 
Ladies, indeed, a dreadful lot would have. 

It jealousy could act beyond the grave : 

No doubt Otbcllos every x’hme supply. 
Though every Desdemona docs not die ; 

But there ore lovers in the world, who live 
Slaves to the sex, and every fault forgive.’ 

' I know,’ said George, ' a haxipy man and 
kind. 

Who finds his wife is all he wish’d to find, 

A mild, good man, who, if he nothing secs, 
Will suffer nothing to disturb his ease ; 


Who, ever yielding both to smiles and sighs. 
Admits no story that a wife denies, — 

She guides his mind, and she directs his oyes. 
‘ Biclmrd, there dwells within a mile a 
pair 

Of good examifics, — 1 will guide you there : 
Such man is William Bailey, — but his spouse 
Is virtue’s self siiico she had made her vows : 
I speak of ancient stories, long worn out. 
That honest William would not talk about ; 
But he will sometimes check her starling tear, 
And call her self-correction toe severe. 

‘ In their own inn tho gcutlo pair nre placer]. 
Where yon behold the marks of Willimn’s 
taste ; 

They dwell in plenty, in respect, and peace, 
Landlord and lady of tho Golden Fleece : 
Public hideed their calling, — but there come 
No brawl, no revel tu that decent room ; 

All there is still, and eoinely to boltold. 

Mild US tho iloece, and xfionsont ns the gold j 
But mild and plcnsanl ns they now appear, 
They Ilrat experienced nmuy a troubled year { 
And that, if known, might not command our 
praise, 

Like the smooth tenor of Uieir xiresenldays, 
'Our hostess, now so grave and steady 
grown, 

Has had some awkward trials of lior own ; 
She was not always so resign’d and meek, — 
Yet can I little of her failings speak ; 

Those she herself will her misfortmies deem, 
Andslides discreetly from the dubious theme; 
But you shall hear the tale that I will toll. 
When wo have seen tho mansion where they 
dwell,’ 

They saw the mansion, — and tho couple 
made 

Obeisance due, and not without parade s 
‘ His honour, still obliging, took delight 
To make them pleasant in each other’s sight ; 
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lb was thoir duty— they wore very sure 
It was their pleasure.’ 

This they could endure, 

Nor turn’d iiiipationt In the room around 

IVero care and uealness : instruments were 
(ouiul 

Kor sacred music, books with prints and notes 
Hy learned men and good, whom William 
quotes 

In mode familiar— Beveridge, Doddridge, 
Hall, 

Pyle, Whitby, Hammond — ^he rcfei's to all. 

Next they beheld his garden, fruitful, nice. 
And, as he said, his little paradise. 

In man. and wife appeocM some signs of 
pride. 

Which they perceived not, or they would not 
hide,— 

‘ Their honest saving, their good name, their 
skill. 

Ills honour’s land, which they had grace to 
tiU; 

And more his favour sho^vn, with all their i 
friends’ good will.’ 

This past, the visit was with kindness closed, 
And George was ask’d to do os he proposed. 

‘ Bichard,’ said he, ‘ though I myself 
explore 

With no distaste the annals of the poor, 

And may with safety to a brother show 
What of my humble friends I chance to know, 
Bicbard, there are who call the subjects low. 

‘ The host and hostess of the Fleece— ’tis 
base — 

Would I could cast some glory round the 
place 1 

* The lively heroine once adorn’d a farm, — 
And William’s virtue has a kind of charm : 
Nor shall we, in oui apprehension, need 

Biches or rank ^I think I may proceed : 

Virtue and worth there are who will nob see 
In humUe dress, but low they cannot be.’ 


‘The youth’s addressee pleased his favourite 
maid, — 

They wish’d for union, but were both afraid ; 
They saw the wedded poor,— and fear the 
bliss delay’d : 

Yet they appear’d a happier lass and swain 
Than those who will not reason or leftain. 

Willimn was honest, simple, gentle, kind, 
taborious, stndious, attd to thrift inclined ; 


More neat thou youthful peasant in his dress. 
And yet so careful, that it cost him less : 

He kept from inns, Iho/igh doom’d an inn to 
keep, 

And all his pleasiu'es and pursuits were cheap ; 
Yet would the youth perform a generous deed. 
When leubon saw or pity felt the need ; 

He of his lubour and his skill would loud, 
Nny, of his money, to a suBering friend. 

‘ William had manual arts, — ^his room was 
graced 

With carving quaint, that spoke the master’s 
taste ; 

But if that taste admitted some dispute, 

He charm’d the nymphs mth flageolet and 
flute. 

‘Constant at church, and there a 11 ttle proud. 
Ho sang with boldness, and he rood aloud ; 
SMf-taught to write, he his example took 
And form’d his letters from a printed book. 

‘ I’ve heard of ladies who profess’d to see 
In a man’s writing what bis mind must be ; 
As Doctor Sputzheim’s pupils, when they 
look 

Upon a skull, will read it as a book — 

Ou talents, tendencies, and likings trace, 
And And for all the measure and the place ; 
‘Strange tunes I When thus wo arc com- 
pletely read 

By man or woman, by the hand or head I 
Believe who can, — but William’s oven mind 
All who beheld might in bis wrilong And ; 

His nob the scratches where w'o try in vain 
Meanings and words to construe or explain, 

‘ But with our village hero to proceed, — 
He read as lesinod clerks are wont to read ; 
Solemn ho was in tone, and slow in pace. 

By nature gifted both with strength and grace. 
‘‘ Block parted locks his polish’d forehead 
press’d j 

His placid looks an easy mind confess’d ; 
His smile content, and seldom more, con- 
vey’d i 

Not like the smile of fait illusive maid, 
Wlien what she feels is hid, and what she 
wills betray’d. 

‘The lighter damsels call’d his manner prim. 
And laugh’d at virtue so array’d in him ; 
But they were wanton, as he well replied. 
And hoped their own would not be strongly 
Wed; 

Yet was be full of glee, and bod his strokes 
Of rustic wit, his repartees and jokes ; 
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Nor was iivorbc, ero yet he ijImIkocI liia love, 
To stray with damsols in the shady grove ; 
When he would tellj,hem, os they walk’d 
along, 

IIow the birds sang, and imitate their song : 
In fuel, our rustic had his proper taste. 

Was with peculiar arts and maimers graced — 
And Absolon bad been, had Absuloii been 
chaste. 

‘ Frances, like Wiiliam, tell her heart hicline 
To neat attire — but Frances nould bo line; 
Though small the farm, the farmer’s daughter 
know 

Her rank in life, and she would have it too ; 
This, and this only, gave the lover pain, 
no thought it needless, and ho judged it vain : 
Advice in hints ho to the fauit applied, 

And talk’d of sin, of vanity, and prido. 
“‘Andwhatiaijroud,”said Francos, “butto 
stand 

Singing at oiiurch, and sawing thus your hand? 
Looking at heaven above, ns if to bring 
Tlie holy angels down to hear you sing ? 

And when you write, you try with all your 
skill. 

And cry, no wonder that you wrote so ill 1 
For you wore over to yourself a rule. 

And humbly add, you never were nt school — 
Is that not proud?— And I have heard 
beside, 

Tlio proudest creatures have the humblest 
pride i 

If you hod read the volumes I have hired, 
You’d see imur fault, nor try lo ho admired ; 
For tliey who read such books can always 
tell 

Tlie fault witlmi, and read the mind ns well.” 

* William had liesu'd of hiring books before. 
Ho knew she rend, and he intpiircd no more ; 
On him the subject was completely lost, 
What he regarded was tlie time and cost ; 
Yet that was trifling— just a present whim, 

“ Novels and el ories I what wore they to him ? ” 
‘ With such slight quarrels, or with those as 
slight. 

They lived in love, luid droam’d of its delight. 
Her duties Fanny know, both great and small. 
And she with di^ence observed them all ; 

If e’er she fail’d a duty to fulfll, 

’Twas childish error, not rebellious will ; 

For her much reading, though it touch’d her 
heart, 

Could neither vice nor indolence impart. 


‘ Y'ot, when from William and her friends 
retired, 

She foimd her reading had her mind inspired 
With hopes and tlioughts of high mysterious 
things. 

Such as the early dream of kindness brings ; 
And then she wept, and w'ondcr’d as she road, 
And new emotions in her heart were bred: 
She soinolimcs fancied Umtwlienlovewas true 
’Twas more than she and William ever knew j 
Moro than the shady lane in summer-eve, 
More than the sighhig when he look his leave ; 
More than his preference when the lads 
advance 

And choose their partners for tlie evening 
dance ; 

Nay, more Ilian midnight thoughts luid 
morning dreams, 

Or talk when love and marriage are the 
themes ; 

In fact, a somolliing not to be deflnod, 

01 all subduing, all commanding kind, 

That Tills ttie fondest heart, that rules the 
liroudcsl mind. 

‘ Hut on her lover Fauny slill relied. 

Her best coiiipaiiion, her sineovest guide, 

On wlioiii she could rely, in wliom she would 
eon tide. 

‘ All jealous nis were posit in cither now 
IVcro tender wishes for tlie binding vow j 
There was no socrot one alone possess’d. 
There was no hope that warm’d a single 
brenst ; 

Both fell the same coiicoriis tlicir thougUfs 
einpluy. 

And neither know one soUlary joy. 

‘ Thou wily so easy, William ? why consent 
To wait so long ? thou wilt at last repent ; 

“ Within a monlli,” does Care and Prudence 
say, 

If all ho ready, linger not a day ; 

Ere yet the clinice bo made, on choice debate. 
But having chosen, dally not with late. 

‘ While y et lo wait tlie pair wore half eoni ent. 
And half disposed their purpose to repent, 

A siiinstor-aiuit, in seme great baton’s place. 
Would see a damsel, pride of all her race : 
And Fanny, flatter’d by the matoon’s call. 
Obey’d her aunt, and long’d to see the Hall ; 
For halls and castles in her fancy wrought. 
And she accounts of love and wonder sought ; 
There slie evpeotod strange events to learn, 
And take in tender secrets fond concern ; 
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There she expected lovely nymphs to view, 
Perhaps to hear and meet their lovers too ; 
The Julias, tender souls ! the Ilenrya kuid 
and true : 

There she expected plottings to detect. 

And— buti knownotwhat she might expect — 
All she was taught in books to be her guide, 
And all that nature taught the nymph beside. 

' Now thatgood dame had in tho casllo dwelt 
So long that she for all its people felt ; 

She kept her sundry keys, and ruled o’er all, 
Female and male, domestics in the hall ; 

By her lord trusted, worthy of her trust, 
Proud but obedient, bountiful but just. 

‘ She praised her lucky stars, that in her 
place 

She never found neglect, nor felt disgrace ; 

To do hot duly was her soul’s delight. 

This her inferiors would to theirs excite. 

This her supei'iors notice and reciuitc ; 

To either class she gave the praises due, 

Aud still more grateful as more favour’d grew: 
Her lord and lady were of peerless worth. 

In power unmatch’d, in glory and in bh-th ; 
And such the virtue of the noble race. 

It reach’d the meanest servant in tho place ; 
All, from tlie chief attendant on my lord 
To the groom’s helper, had her civil word ; 
From JQsa Montregor, who the ladies taught. 
To the rude lad who in the garden Avrought ; 
From theSrst favourite to the meanest drudge. 
Were no such women, heaven should bo her 
judge ; 

whalever stains were theirs, let them reside 
In that pure place, and they Avore mundifled ; 
The sun of favour on their vileness shone. 
And all their faults like morning mists were 
gone. 

' There Avas Lord Kobert 1 could she have 
her choice. 

From the xrorld’s masters he should have her 
voice ; 

So kind and gracious in his noble ways. 

It was a pleasure speaking in bis praise : 
And Lady Catharine, — 0 ! a prince’s pride 
Might by one smile of hers be gratified ; 
With her would monarolis all their glory 
share, 

Ah4 In her presence banish all theli care. 

' 'BUdh Avas the matron, and to her the maid 
I "WH ^ to loym! earefuUy convey’d. 

* Wl^a WtUliain fitsk the invitation road 
Ik some dlspleasitto in bis spirit bred, 


Not that one jealous IhougUl the mail 


Ho AVOB by fondness, ||pt by fear distress’d; 
But Avhoii his Fanny to his mind convey’d 
The groAving treasures of the ancient maid, 
Tho thirty years, come June, of service past, 
Uor lasting love, her life that would not last; 
nerpoAvoiI her place! Avhat interest! irhal 
loapoct 

She had acquired — and shall aa’b her neglect? 
‘“No, Frances, no I” he aiiSAVcr’d, “you 
are right ; 

But things appear in such a difierent light I ’’ 
‘Her parents blest her, andasAvell bccamo 
Their lovo advised her, that they might not 
blame ; 

They said, *’ If she should earl or countess 
meet 

tihe should he humble, cautious, and discreet ; 
Iliimblc, but not abased, remembering all 
Are kindred sinners, — ohlldreii of the fall ; 
Tliat from I bo earth our being Ave receive. 
And are all equal AA'lien the earth we leave." 

‘ They then advised her in iv modest Avay 
To make replies to what my lord might say ; 
Her aunt would aid her, Avho Avas now become 
With nobles noble, and Avith lords at home. 

‘8o wenlUiepair; and William told at night 
Of a reception gracious and polite ; 
lie spake of galleries long and pictures tall, 
Tho handsome parlours, tho prodigious ball ; 
The busUi, the statues, and Iho floors of stone, 
Tho stori^ arras, and tho vast saloon. 

In Avhicli Avas placed an Indian chest and 
screen. 

With Dgures such as be hod never seen : 

He told of these os men enraptured tell, 

And gave to all their praise, and all was atcU. 

‘ Left by the lover, the desponding mold 
Was of the matron’s ridicule afraid ; 

But Avhen she beard a welcome fi'ank and kind. 
The Avonled firmness repossess’d her mind ; 
Heased by tho looks of love her auntdisplay’d. 
Her fond professions, and her kind parade. 

‘ In her OAvn room, and Avith her niece apart. 
She gave up alt tho secrets of her hoort ; 

And, groAvn familiar, hid her Fanny^come, 
Partake her oheor, and make herself at homo. 

' Shut in that room, upon its cheerful board 
She laid the comforts of no Amigoi hoard ; 
Then press’d the damsel both with love and 
[ pride, 

I For both she felt— and would not he denied. 
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‘Cittuco bile pi’onouncocl before and atlor 
nieali, 

And blebs’d Iior God %nt aho could Ullc suid 
eat; 

Then with now gleo she aung her lulcon’g 
praise 

“ He had no paltry arts, no pimping ways ; 
She had the roast and boil’d of every day, 
That sent llie poor with gi'ateful heaidb away ; 

And she was grateful Come, my darling, 

think 

Of ihein you love the best, and let us drink.” 
' And now she drank fhc healths of those 
above. 

Her noble friends, whom she must over love ; 
But not together, not the young and old, 

Uul one by one, the number duly told ; 

And told llicir morits too — Uiere was not one 
Who bad not said a gracious thing or done ; 
Sot could she praise alone, but she would take 
A cheerful glass for every favourite’s sake. 
And ail were favourites — till the rosy cheek 
Spoke for tile tongue that nearly ceased to 
speak ; 

That rosy cheek that now began to shine, 
And show the progress of tho rosy wine ; 

But tbei'e she ended — ^fcll tho singing head, 
I'hen prUy’d as custom will’d, and so to bed. 
‘ The morn was pleasant, ooid the ancient 
maid 

With her fair niece about the mansion stray’d ; 
There was no room without tU’ appropriate 
tale 

Of blood and murder, female sprite or male ; 
There was no picture that Ih’ historic dame 
Pass’d by and gave not its peculiar fame ; 
The births, the visits, weddings, burials, all 
That chanced for ages at the noble Hall. 

' These and each revolution she could stale, 
And give strange anecdotes of love and hate ; 
This was her fiiit delight, her pride, her boast. 
She told of many an heiress, many a toast. 
Of Lady Hllen’s flight, of LordOrlsndo’sghost; 
The maid turn'd pale, and what should then 
ensue 

But wine and cake — tlic dame was frighten’d 
too. 

‘ The aunt and niece now walk’d about the 
grounds, 

And sometimes met the gentry in their rounds j 
” Do let us turn ! " the timid girl exclaim’d — 
“ Turn ! ” said the aunt, “ of what are you 
ashamed ? 


What is there frightful in sucli looks os Uioso f 
Wliat is it, diiki, you fiuioy or suppose ? 
Look nt I.ord Robert, see if you can trace 
Mora than true honour in that handsnmu face) 
Wlint 1 you must tliiiik, by blushing in 
that way. 

My lord lies somcUiing about love to say 
But 1 assure you that he never spoke 
Such things to mo in earnest or in joke, 

And yet 1 meet him in all sorts of times. 
When wicked mon are thinking of their crimes. 
There 1 let them pass Why, yes, in- 

deed ’tis true 

That was a look, and was design’d for you ; 
But what tho wonder when the sight is new ? 
For my lord’s virtue you may take my word, 
He would not do a tiling that was absurd.” 
*A nioiiUi had pass’d; “And when will 
Fanny come ? ” 

The lover ask’d, and found the parents dumb ; 
They bad not beard for more Hum half the 
space, 

And Uio poor maiden was in much disgrace ; 
Silcneo so long they could not understand, 
And (his of ono who woto so neat a hand 
Their sister sure would send were aught amiss, 
But youth is Uioughlless — Uicro is hope in 
this. 

* As time elapsed, their wonder cliaiiged to 
wo, 

William would lose anoUiur day, and go ; 
Yet U she should be wilful and remain, 

He bad no power to lake her homo again i 
Butliewouldgo:— ■llowcul,aiidherotum’d, — 
And in bis look the pair his tale discern’d ; 
Htupid in grief, it seem’d not that lie know 
How ho came home, or what ho should pursue : 
Fanny was gone !— her aunt ivas sick in bed, 
Dying, she said— none oai'cd if she were dead ; 
Hercbarge, bis darling, was decoy’d, was fled! 
But at what lime, and whither, and with 
whom, 

None seem’d to know-all surly, shy, or dumb, 
' Booh blamed huiisolf, oil blamed tho erring 
maid. 

They vow’d revenge ; tliey cursed their fate, 
and pray’d. 

Moved by his grief, the father sought the 
place. 

Ask’d tor his girl, and toUs’d of her disgrace ; 
Spoke of the villain, on whose cursed head 
He pray’d that ve^eance might be amply 
shed ; 
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Tlien sought his sister, and behold her griet, 
Her pain, lier danger,— this was no relief. 

‘ “ Where is my daughter ? bring hot to my 
sight ! ” — 

“ Brother, I’m rack’d and tortured day and 
night.”— 

“ Talk not to me ! What grief have you to toll. 
Is your soul rack’d, or is your bosom hell ? 
Whore is my daughter ? " — “ She would take 
iicr oath 

For their right doing, for she know them both. 
And my young lord was honour.” — “Woman, 
cease I 

And give your guilty conscience no such 
peace — 

You’ve sold the wretched girl, you have 
betray’d your niece.” — 

“ The Lord be good ! and 0 1 the paiirs that 
come 

In limb and body — Brother, get you homo 1 
Your voice tuns through me,— every angry 
word. 

If ho should hoar it, would olTeiid my lord. 

‘ “ Has he a daughter ? let her run away 
With a poor dog, and hoar what ho will say 1 
No matter what. I’ll ask him for his son ” — 
“ And BO offend? Now, brother, pray begone! ” 

‘ My lord appear’d, perhaps by pity moved, 
And kindly said he no such things approved ; 
Nay, ho was angry with the foolish boy. 

Who might his pleasures at his ease enjoy ; 
Tlie thing was wrong— ho hoped the farm did 
well,— 

The angry father doom’d the farm to hell j ; 
lie then desired to see the villain-son, 

Though my lord warn’d him such excess to 
shun ; 

Told him he pardon’d, though he blamed such 
rage. 

And bode him think upon his state and age. 
‘“Think! yes, my lord! but thinking drives 
mo mad — 

Give mo my child !— Whoto is she to be hml ? 
I’m old and poor, but I Mth both can feel, 
And so shall he that could a daughter steal ! 
Think you, my lord, I can be so bereft 
And feel no vengeance for the villain’s theft ? 
Old if I^am, could I tlie robber meet 
I’d lay bis bteaUiloss body at my foot— 
Wasthatasmilcjmylord? think you your boy 
Wiij,hoth the father and the eblld destroy ?” 
‘ ‘Mylord replied—” I’m sorry from mysoull 
IJut boys t(re boys, and thorc is no control,” 


“* Bo, tor your groat ones Juslico slumbers 
then 1 

If men aro poor they nuist nut feel as men— 
Will your son marry r " — “ Marry 1 ” said my 
lord, 

“ Your daughter ? — marry — no, upon my 
word ! ” 

‘“What then, our stations differ ! — but your 
son 

Thought not of that — his crime has made 
them one. 

In guilt united — She shall be his wife, 

Or I th’ avenger that will take his life ! ” 

‘ “ Old man, I pity and forgive you ; rest 
In hope and comfort, — bo not so distress’d, 
Things that seem bad oft happien for the best ; 
The girl has done no more than thousands do, 
Nor has the boy — they laugh at me and you.” — 
“ And this my vengeance — curse him I 
“ Nay, forbear j 

I spare your trensy, in compassion spare.” 

‘ “ Spare me, my lord ! and what have I to 
dread ? 

0 1 spare not, hcavoi), tho thundvr o’er hie 
head — 

The bolt ho morils I ” 

Such was his redress ; 
And ho return’d to brood upon distress. 

* And what of Williom ? — William from tbs 
time 

Appear’d partaker both of griof and crime; 
He cared for nothing, nothing ho pursued, 
But walk’d about in melancholy mood ; 

Tie ceased to labour, — all lio loved before 
Ho now neglected, and would see no more ; 
lie said his Uutc brought only to bis mind 
When ho was happy, and his Fanny kind ; 
And his loved walks, and every object near, 
And every evening-sound she loved to hear, 
Tlio shady lane, broad heath, and starry sky, 
Draught borne reflccHons, and hewish’d to die; 
Yet there lieslray’d, because bo wish’d to shun 
The world ho bated, svhere his part was done ; 
As it, though lingering on the earth, be there 
Hod neither hope nor ealling, tic nor care. 

‘At length a letter from the daughter came, 
" Fiances ” subscribed, and that the only 
name ; 

She " pitied much her parents, spoke of fate, 
And begg’d them to forget her, not to bate ; 
Said she had with her all the world could give. 
And only pray'd that they in peace should 
live,— 
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TJmt wliicli is dono, is Uiat we’re born lo do, 
This sbc was taught, and she believed it 
true ; 

True, that she lived hr pleasure and delight, 
But often drcam’d and saw the farm by night; 
The boarded room that she had kept so neat, 
^nd all her rosea in the window-seat ; 

The pear-tree shade, the jasmine’s lovely 
gloom, 

With its lung twigs that blossom’d in the 
mom ; 

But she was happy, and the tears that fell 
As she was nriling had no grief lo tell ; 

We weep when u c arc glad, wo sigh when we 
nm well.” 

‘ A bill inclosed, that they bohcld with pain 
And indignation, they return’d again ; 

There was no mention made of William’s 
name, 

Check’d ns she was by pity, love, and shame. 

' William, who trrought for bread, and never 
sought 

ifore than the day demanded when he 
wrought. 

Was to a sister call’d, of all his I'aco 
The lost, and dying in a distant place ; 

In tender ten'or he approach'd her bed. 
Beheld her sick, and burled her when dead : 
lie was her heir, and what she loft was more 
Than ho required, who was content before. 
With their minds' sufferings, age, and growing 
pain, 

That ancient couple could not long remain, 
Nor long remain’d ; and in Uicir dying groau 
TIio suffering youth pereeived liimsoU alone ; 
For of his heidUi or sickness, xieacc or care, 
Tie knew not one in all tho world to share ; 
Now every scene would sod leileclions give. 
And most his home, and there he could not 
live; 

Thereevery walk would now distressingpiove, 
And of his loss romuid liim, and his love. 

' WiUi the small portion by his sister left 
He roved about as one of peace bereft. 

And by the body’s movements hoped to find 
A kind of wearied stillness in the mind, 

And sooner bring It to a sleepy state. 

As rocking infants will their pains abate. 

‘ Thus careless, lost, unhe^ing where he 
went, 

N inc weary years the wondering lover spent. 

' Els sole employment, (ill that could amuse, 
Was his companions on the road to choose ; 


With such ho Iravoll’il through the passing 
day. 

Friends oi the hour, and walkers by Iheway ; 
And from tho sick, the poor, Uie halt, the 
blind, 

lie Icitrii’d the sorrows of his suffering kind. 

‘Eo Jearn’d of inony how unjust their fate, 
For their eonnoxions dwell in bettor state j 
They had relations famous, great or riel), 
Learned or wise, they novev scrupled which ; 
But while tl)ey cursed these kindred clmrls, 
would try 

To build their lame, and for their glory lie. 

‘Others delighlccl in misfortunes strange, 
The .sports of fortune in her lore lor elmiige. 

‘ Sonro spoke of wonders they before had 
seen, 

When on Ihcir travels they had wandering 
been ; 

How they had sail’d the world about, and 
found 

The sailing plain, altiiough the world was 
round ; 

How they beheld for months 111’ unsottlng sun 
What deeds they saw I what they thonisolvcB 
hod dono 1— 

Wlint leaps at flhodosI~wbat glory them they 
won I 

‘ Tlioro were who spoko In terms of high 
disdain 

Of their contending against power in vain, 
KuHoring from lyraimy of law long home, 
And life’s best spirits in contentions worn ; 
Happy in this, th’ oppressors soon will die, 
Eacii with the vex’d and buffering man to 
lie — 

And thus consoled exclaim, ” Ami Is not 
[ sorrow dry ? " 

‘ But vice offended : when he met with those 
Who could a deed of violence propose, 

And ery, “ Should they what wo desh'o 
possess ? 

Should they deprive us, and their laws 
oppress ? ” 

William would answer, “ Ours is not re- 
dress : ” — 

” Would you oppression then fur over feel ? ” 
” ’Tie not my ^oice ; but yet I must not 
steal : ” — 

” So, first tliey cheat us, ond then make their 
laws 

To guard their troasurcB ond to back their 
cause ; 
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What call you then, my fciond, the rights of 
man ? ” — 

“ To get his broad,” said Williani, ‘‘if ho can; 
And it he cannot, he must then depend 
Upon a Being he may make his friend : ” — 

‘‘ Make ! ” they replied ; and conforence had end. 

‘ But female vagrants would at times express 
A new-born pleasure at tlie mild address ; 

His modest wish, clothed in accent meek, 

That they would comfort in leiigion seek. 

“‘ I am a sinful being I ” William cried ; 

‘‘ Then, whet am I ? ” the conscious heart 
replied ; 

And oft-times ponder’d in a pensive way, 

‘‘ He is not happy, yet he loves to pray.” 

' But some would freely on his thoughts 
intrude. 

And thrust themsoives ’tnixt him and 
solitude ; 

They would his faith and of ils strength 
demand, 

And all his soul’s prime motions understand : 
How! they would say, such wo and such 
belief. 

Such trust in heaven, and yet on earth such 
grief 1 

Thou art almost, my friend,— thou art not all. 
Thou bast not yet the solf-deslroying call ; 
Thou host a carnal wish, perhaps a will 
Hot yet subdued,— the root is growing still ; 
There is the strong man yet that keeps Ms 
Own, ! 

YPho by a stronger must bo overthrown ; 
There is the burden that must yet be gone, 
And then the pilgrim may go singing on. 

‘ William to this would sei'iously inoliiie. 
And to their comforts would bis heart resign; 
It soothed, it raised him, — ^hs began to feel 
Th’ enlivening warmth of mothodistic zeal ; 
He loam’d to know the brothren by their 
looks— 

He sought their meetings, he peri\scd their 
books ; 

But yet was not ivithin the pale and yoke, 
And as a novice of experience spoke ; 

But felt the comfort, and began to inay 
Bor such companions on the king’s highway. 

'William had now across fhekingdomsped. 
To til’ Kastem ocean from St. David’s head ; 
And wandering late, with various thoughts 
Oj^presS’d, 

,'Twas midnight ere he reach’d his place of 


A village inn, that one way-faring friend 
Could from experience safely reeommond, 
Where the kind hostess would he more intent 
On what he needed than on what ho spent ; 
Her husband, once a heathen, she subdued. 
And with religious tear his mind imbued ; 
Though his conviclion came too late to save 
An erring creature from an early grave. 

‘Since that event , the chcortul widow grow 
In size and substance, — ^Iicr the brethren 
know — 

And many friends were hers, and lovers not 
a few ; 

But either love no more could warm tier heart, 
Or no man came who could the warmth im- 
parl. 

‘ William drew near, and saw 1 he comely look 
Of tho good lady, bending o’er her hook ; 
Hymns it appear’d, — for now a pleasing sound 
Seem’d as a welcome in his wanderinga toiiiid; 
He onler’d softly, not os they who think 
That they may net tlie rufllan if they drink, 
And who conceive, that for their paltry pence 
Tliey may with lules of decency dispense ; 
For unlike these was William, -^he was kind, 
Hxactiiig nothing, and to all resign’d. 

‘ Ho saw the hostess reading, — and Uiciteyes 
Mel in good will, and something hke surprise i 
It was not beauty William saw, but more. 
Something like that which be had loved 
before— 

Something that brought his Fanny to his 
view. 

In the dear time when she was good and true ; 
And his, it seem’d, were iealiu'es that ueie 
seen 

With some emotion — she was not serene : 
And both wore moved to ask what looks like 
those could mean. 

At first she colour’d to the deepest red, 
That hurried oS, till ail the rose was fled ; 
She call’d a servanl, whom she sent to rest, 
Then made excuse to her attentive guest ; 
She own’d the thoughts confused, — ’Uos 
very true. 

He brought a door departed friend in view : 
Then, as be listen’d, hade him welcome there 
With livelier looks and more engaging ait. 
And stirr’d the fire of ling, and brush’d lbs 
wicker chair, 

Waiting his order with the cheerful look, 
That proved how pleasant were tho pains she 
took. 
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‘He was Totresh’d ^Tho}' spake on various 

themes — 

Our early pleasures, Koason’s first-drawn 
schemes, * 

Youth’s strong illusions, Love’s deliiioua 
dreams ; 

Then from her book ho would presume to 
ask 

A song of praise, and she perform’d Ihe 
task: 

The clock struck twelve— He started — " Must 
Igo?" 

His looks spoke plainly, and the lady’s, “ No : ” 
fio down ho sat, — and when the clock struck 
one 

There was no start, no effort to be gone : 

Nor stay’d discourse 

“ And so your loves were cross’d, 
And the loved object to your wishes lost ? 
But was she faithless, or were you to blame ? 
Iwish I knew her — ^Will you toll her name?” 

s“ Excuse me — that would hurt her if alive ; 
And, it no more, why should hor lauit mit- 
vive ? ” 

“ But love you slill ? ” — 

"Alas I I feel I do, 
When I behold hor very looks in you ! " 

' “ Yet, if the frail one’s name must not be 
known, 

My friendly guest may trust me with his own.” 
' Tills done, tho lady paused, and then 
replied — 

It grieves me much to see your spirit Iried; — 
But she was like me,— how I came to know- 
The lamb that stray’d I will horcatler show; — 

We were indeed as sistota Should I stale 

Her quiet end, you would no longer iiatc : 

I SOB yoiu heart, — and I shall quickly prove, 
Though she deserved not, yet she iniz^ your 
lovo! 

Long as she breathed was heard hor William's 
name — 

And such affection halt absolves her shame. 
Weep not, but hearme, how leame to know 
Thee and thy Frances— ibis to heaven I 
owe; 

And thou shalt view the pledge, the vary 
ring. 

The birth-day token — well you know the 
thing ; 

* This,’ if I ever— thus I was to speak, 

As she had spoken — ^but I see you weak ; 
She was not worthy ” 


“ 0 1 you cannot toll 
By wliat accursed moans luy Funny fell 1 
What bane, compulsion, threats— for site iius 
pure ; 

But from such foils what being is sccuto ? 

Force, not persuasion, robb’d me ” 

“ You are right ; 

So has she told mo, in hot Alakcr’s sight ; 

She loved not vice ” 

‘‘ 0 1 no,— hm' heart approved 
All that her God commanded to bo loved ; 

And slip is gone ” 

“ Consider ! deatli alone 
Could for tlic errors of her life atone.” 

‘ “ Speak not of them ; I would she know 
how dear 

I hold her yeti— But dost thou give the 
tear 

To my loved Frances ? — No 1 I cannot 
part 

With Olio who has her fare, who has her 
heart ; 

Willi looks so pleasing, when I llioe liehold, 
Slie lives — that bosom is no longer cold— 
Then (ell mo— Art thou not— in pity speak— 
One whom I soughi, wliilo living meant to 
sook — 

Art thou my Fanny ?— Let mo not ollend— 
Be someUiing to mo — he a sufforot’s friend— 

Be more— bo all I ^The precious liuth 

confess — 

Art thou not rrances ? •” 

“ 0, my William I you I 
Bui sijoro me, spore tiiyself, and suffer less : 
In my best days, tbo siiring-timo of my life, 
I was not ivortliy to be IVdIiam’s wife; 

A widow now — not poor, indeed — not cast 
In outer darkness— sorrowing for the jiasi, 
And for the luture hoping — ^bul no more : 
Let me the pledges of thy love restore. 

And give the ring thou gavesl — ^lol it be 
A token still of jny regard for thee, — 

But only that, — and to a worthier now 

Consign the gift.” 

“ The only worthy thou ! ” 
Heplied the lover ; and w-hnt more express’d 
May be omitted — ^here our tale shall rest. 
‘This pair, our host and hostess of the 
Floace, 

Command some wealtli, and smile at its 
increase ; 

Saving and civil, cautious and discreet. 

All sects and parties in llieir mansion meet; 
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There from their chapels teachers go to eharo 
The creahiro-coiiitotfs, — mockery grins not 
thoi'o ; 

There meal the wardens at their annual feast, 
With annual pun — “ the parish must be 
fleeced ; ” 

There traders find a parlour cleanly swept 
For their reception, and in order kept j 


And lliero the sons of labour, poor, hut tree. 
Sit and enjoy Ihoir hour of liberly. 

‘So live tho puir,--and lito’s disasters 
seem '' 

In their uimiffled calm a troubled dream ; 
In comfort runs tho remnant of their life — 
Ho the fond husband, sho the laithful 
wile.’ 


BOOK XX. THE CATHEDRAL-WALK 


Oeotgo in hts hypocliondrioe State — A Family 
Mansion, now a Farm-house— Tho Company 
IJisro — Their Conversation — Subjects 
afforded by llie Pictures — Doubts if Spirits 
can appear — ^Arguments — Facts — Tho Ite- 
lation of an old Lady — ^Ilec Walks in 
a Cathedral — ^jtppoaranco there. 


Ik thole discourse again the llrothers dwelt 
On early subjects — ^what they once had felt. 
Once tiwught of things mysterious j — themes 
that all 

With some degree of reverence recall. 

Qcorge then reverted to the days of old. 

When his heart fainted, and his hope was 
cold j 

When by tho power of fancy he was sway’d. 
And every impulse of the mind obey’d. 

‘ Then, my dear Bichard,’ said tho ’Sejuiro, 

‘ my ease 

AVas call’d consumptive— I must seek a place 
And soil salubrious, tbitbei must repair. 

And live on asses’ milk and milder air. 

'My imde bought a farm, and on the 
land 

Tho fine old mansion yet was loft to stand, 
Botin this state, but old and much decay’d ; 
Of this a part was habitable made ; 

The rest— who doubts ? — was by the spirits 
seized, 

Qhoste of all kinds, who used it os they I 
pleased. 

' The worthy farmer tenant yet remain’d, 1 
Of good report— he had a forttme gain’d ; 
And his three daughters at Uieir school 
aerpiireil 

11)0 ab and manner that their swains 
adndred; 

The moihetrgossip and these daughters tlireo 
Tnlh’d of gented and socia} company, 


And while the days wore fine, and walks were 
cle.ui, 

A tresli assemblage day by day were seen. 

‘ There were the curate’s gentle maids, and 
somo 

From oil tho neighbouring villages would 
come ; 

There, as I stole tlie yow-treo shades among, 

I saw tho parties walking, old and young, 
Where I was nothing —it perceived, ttioy said, 

“ Tho man is harmless, be not you afraid ; 

A poor young creature, who, they say, is 
cross’d 

In love, and bos in part his senses lost ; 

Ilis hcnllh for certain, and ho comes to spend 
llis time with us ; we hope our air will mend 
A frame so weaken’d, for tho learned tribe 
A change of air for stubborn ills proscribe ; 
And doing nothing often has prevail’d 
When ton physicians have xwescrihed and 
fail’d ; 

Bot that for air or clmngo there ’s miicii to say. 
But nature then has time to take her way ; 
And so wa hope our vill.igo will restore 
This man to health that ho possess’d before. 
He loves the garden avenues, (he gloom 
Of the old chambers, of tho tap’stried room. 
And wo no notice take, wo let him go and 
come.” 

‘ So spake a gay young damsel; but sho 
know 

Bot all the truth,— in part her tide was true. 
Much it amused me in the place to ho 
This harmless cypher, seeming not to sec, 
Yet seeing all, — ^unnoticed to appear. 

Yet noting ail; and not disposed to hear, 
But to go forth, — ^break in on no one’s plon, 
And hear them speak of the forsaken man, 

‘ In scenes like these, a mansion so decay’d, 
, With blighted trees in hoary moss array’d, 
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And ivy’ll walls ai'ound, fur many on hour 
I walk’d alone, and felt their wiiehing power ; 
So others felt ; — the young of either sex 
Would in these walika their timid minds 
perplex 

By meeting terrors, and the old appear’d, 
Their fears upbraiding, like the young who 
fear’d ; 

Among them all some sad discourse at night 
Was sure to breed a terrified delight : 

Some luckless one of the altrntive dames 
Had figures seen hke those within tlio frames, 
Figures of lords who ouce the land possess’d. 
And who could never iii their coMns rest ; 
Unhappy spirits I who could not abide 
The loss of sdl their consequence and pride, 
’Twas death in all his power, their very names 
had died. 

‘ These talcs of ten'or views terrific bred, 
And sent the hearers trembling to their bed.’ 


'Ill an autumnal evening, cool and still. 
The sun just dropp’d beneath a distant hill. 
The children gosing on the quiet scene, 

'Then rose in glory Night’s majestic queen ; 
And pleasant was the chequer’d light and 
shade 

llei' gohlen beams and maple shadows made ; 
An ancient tree that in the garden grow, 

And that fair picture on the gravel threw. 

'Then all was silent, save the sounds that 
make 

Silence more awful, while they faintly brook ; 
The frighten’d bat’s low shriek, llio beetle’s 
hum. 

With namdess sounds wo know not whence 
they come. 

‘Such was the evening; and thatancienlseat 
Thescene whore thensomeneighboius chanced 
to meet ; 

Up to the door led broken steps of stone, 
Whose dewy surface in the TnoonligUt shone ; 
On vegetation, that with progress slow 
Where man forbears to fix his foot, will grow ; 
The window’s depth and dust rcpell’d the ray 
Of the moon’s light and of the setting day ; 
Pictures there were, and each display’d a face 
And form that gave their sadness to the place ; 
The framo and canvas show’d that worms 
unseen. 

Save in their works, for years had working 
been ; 


A fire of brushwood on ihe irons laid 
All the dull room in fitful views display’d. 
And with its own wild light in fcarlul lorms 
array’d. 

‘ In this old Jlali, in tliis departing day. 
Assembled friends and neighbours, grave and 
gey, 

IVIien one good lady at a picture threw 
Aglance that caused inquiry — “ Tell us who ? ” 
That was afamous warrior ; one, they said. 
That by a spirit was awhile obey’d ; 

In all his dreadful battles he would say, 

‘ Or win or lose, I shall escape to-day ; ' 

And though the shot as thick as liail came 
round, 

On no occo-sion he received a wound j 
no stood in safety, tree fiom all alarm, 
Proleetod, heaven forgive him, by his charm : 
But ho forgot tbo date, t ill came the hour 
When he no more had the protecting power j 
And then he bode his friends around farewell I 
‘ I fall ! ’ ho cried, and in the instant fdl. 

' "Behold those Intants in thelramo beneath] 
A witch oflendcd wrought their early death ; 
SIio form’d an image, made os wax to melt. 
And each the wasting of the figure felt ; 

The bug confess’d it when she came to die, 
And no one living can Uie truth deny. 

* “ But see a beauty in King William’s days, 
With ilial long waisl, and those enormous 
slays ; 

Slio had three lovers, and no creature knew 
The one pteferr’d, or the discarded two ; 
None could Uie sccrot of her bosom see ; 
Loving, poor maid, th’ attention of the tliroo. 
She kept sucli equal weight in either scale, 
Twas bard to say who would at last prevail ; 
Thus you may thiuk in either heart arose 
A jealous anger, and the men were foes ; 
Eaoli witli IiimseU concluded, two aside, 

Tho third may make the lovely maid his 
bride : 

This caused their fat*— It was on. Thursday 
night 

Tho deed was done, and bloody was the fight ; 
Just as she went, poor thoughtless girl ! to 
prayers. 

Ban wild the maid ivith horror up the stairs ; 
Pale as a ghost, but not a word she said. 
And then the lady utter’d, ' Coates la dead 1 ’ 

' “Then thepoor damsel found her voice and 
cried, 

' lion through the body, and that instant died I 
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But he pronounced your name, and so was 
satisfied.’ 

A second tell, and he who did survive 
Was kept by skill and sovereign drugs alive ; 

‘ O ! would she see me ! ’ ha was heard to 
say, 

‘ No ! I’ll torment him to his dying day ! ’ 

The maid exclaim’d, and every Thursday 
night 

Her spirit came his wretched soul to fright ; 
Once os she came he a'ied aloud ' Forgive ! ’ 

‘ Never ! ’ she answer’d, ‘ never while you 
live. 

Nor when you die, as long as time endures ; 
You have my torment been, and I’ll be 
yours ! ’ 

That is the lady, and the man confess’d 
Her vengeful spirit would not let him rest.” I 
“ But are there ghosts? ” exdaim’d a timid 
maid ; 

“ My father tells me not to bo afraid ; 
lie cries ' Wlien buried we are sate enough,’ 
And calls such stories execrahle stuff.” 

' “Your father, child,” tire former lady cried, 
“Has learning much, but he has too much 
pride ; 

It is impossible for him to tell 
What tilings in nature are impossible, 

Or out of nature, or to prove to whom 
Or for what piuposes a ghost may come; 

(t may not bo intelligence to brmg. 

But to keep up a notion ot the thing ; 

And Ihoughfromone suchtact there may arise 
An hundred wild improbabilities. 

Vet had there never been the truth, I say, 
The very lies themselves had died away.” 

*“ True,” said a friend j “Heaven doubtless I 
may dispense 

A kind of dark and douded evidence ; ] 

God has not promised that he will not smid 
A spirit freed to dtber foe or friend ; 

He may such iiroof, and only such bestow, 
Though we the oerte^ truth can never know ; 
And therefore though such floating stories 
bring 

No strong ot eertein vouchers of Qie thing, 
Still would I not, presuming, poss my word 
Tliat ail such taJes were groundless and 
absurd.” 

• “But you Vitt gront,” said one who sate 
beside, 

"Thot aU appear so when with judgment 
tried?” 


For that eoneession, madam, you may call, 
When we have sate in judgment upon all.” 

* An ancient lady, wlio with pensive smile 
Had licard the storic^ and been mute the 
nliile. 

Now said, “Our prudence had been boiler 
shown 

By leaving uneonlesled things unknown j 
Yet if our cliildrcn must such stories hear. 
Let us provide some antidotes to fear ; 

For all such errors in the minds of youth, 

In any mind, the only cure is truth ; 

And truths collected may in time decide 
[Tpon such facts, or prove, at least, a guide ; 
If then permitted I will fairly state 
One fact, nor doubt the story I relate ; 

I for your perfect acquiescence call, 

’Tis ot myself I tell.” “ 0 ! toll us all 1 ” 

Baid every being there : then silent was the 
Hall. 


‘“Early in life, beneath my parent’s roof, 
Of man’s true honour I had noble proof ; 

A generous lover who was worthy found, 
M'here half his sex are hollow and unsound. 
“‘My father fail’d in trade, and sorrowing 
died, 

When all our loss a generous youth supplied ; 
And soon the time drew on when he could say, 
‘01 fix the happy, fix the early day 1 ’ 

Not meant I to oppose his wishes, or deloy ! 
But then came fever, slight at first indeed, 
Then hastening on and threatening in its 
speed; 

It mock’d the power of medicine ; day by day 
I saw those helpers sadly walk away ; 

So came the hond-like cloud, and with such 
power 

And svith such speed, that bvo\ight the 
mighty shower. 

‘“Him nursed I dying, and we freely spoke 
Of what might follow the expected stroke ; 
We talk’d of spirits, of their unknown powers. 
And dared to dwell on what the fate ot ours ; 
But the dread promise, to appear again, 
Could it be done, I sought not to obtain ; 
But yet we ware presuming — ‘ Could it he,’ 
He said, ' 0 Emma ! I would come to thee ! ’ 
“I At bis last hour his reason, late astray, 
Attain return'd t’ illuminate his way. 

‘ “In the last night my mother longhadkept 
I’nweai'ied watch, and new reclined and slept; 
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The nutte was dreaming in a distant uhair, 
And I bad hnelt to soothe him with a prayec ; 
When, with a look of that peculiar kind 
That gives its purpos0 to the fellow mind, 
His msnner spoke — ‘ Conddo — be not 

afraid — 

I shall remember,’ — this was all convoy’d, — 
‘ I know not what awaits departed man. 

But this believe — I meet thee if I can.' 


‘“I wish’d to die, — and grief, they say, will 
kill. 

But you perceive ’tis slowly if it will ; 

That I was wretched you may well believe — 
I judged it right, and was resolved to grieve : 
I lost my mother when there lived not one, 
Man, woman, ehild, whom I would seek or 
shun. 

‘ “The Dean, my uncle, nitheongcnwlgloom. 
Said, ‘ Will you share a melancholy home ? ’ 
For he bewail’d a wife, as I deplored 
My fate, and bliss that could not be restored. 

‘“Tn his oatliodral’s gloom I pass’d my time. 
Much in dovolion, much in thought sublime ; 
There oft I paced the aisles, and watch’d the 
glow 

Of tile sun sotting on tlio stones below. 

And saw the falling light, that strove to pass 
Through the dim coating of the storied glass, 
Hor fell within, but till the day was gone 
'The red faint Ore upon (he window shone. 

‘ “I took tlio key, and oft-times ehoso to 
stay 

Till all was vanish’d of the tedious day. 

Till I perceived no light, nor heard a sound. 
That gave me notice of a world around. 

' “ 'Then had I grief’s proud thoughts, and 
said, in tone 

Of exultation, ' World, I am alone I 
I care not for thee, tbou art vile and base. 
And I shall leave thee for a nobler place.’ 

' " So I the world abused, — in fact, to me 
Urbane and civil os a world could be : 

Hoc should romantic grievers thus complain. 
Although but littlo in the world they gain, 
But let them think it they have nothing done 
To make this odious world so sad a one. 

Or what their worth and virtue that should 
make 

Tl)is graceless world so pleasant for Ibelr sake. 

‘ “ But to my tale ; — Behold me as I tread 
The silent mansions of the favour’d dead, 


Who sleep in vaulted chambers, till llieir clay 
In quiet dissolution melts awny 
In this Ibch' bodies’ home — ^Thc spirits, w here 
are tliey 'i 

' And whore his spirit ? — Doors and walls 
impede 

The embodied spirit, not the spirit freed ! ’ 
And, saying this, I at the altar knelt, 

And painful joys and raptuious anguish felt ; 
TUI strong, bold hopes possess’d me, and I 
cned, 

‘ Even at this instant is bo at my side ; ’ 
Yes, now, dear sphit I art thou by to prove 
That mine is lasting, mine the loyal love ! 

‘ “ Thus have I thought, returning to the 
Dean, 

As one who had some gloiious vision seen : 
He ask’d no question, but would sit and 
weep, 

And cry, in doleful tone, ‘ I cannot sleep ! ’ 
Id dreams the chosen ofmyheartlvlew’d, 
And thus th’ impression day by day renew ’d j 
I saw him always, always loved to see, 

For when alone lie was my company : 

In company with him alono I soem’d, 

And, if not dreaming, was ns one who dream'd. 
‘“Tims, robb’d of elecp, I found, when 
ovening came, 

A pleasing torpor stool upon my frame ; 

But still tho liabil drew my languid feet 
To tlie loved darkness of the favoi rite seat ; 
And there, by silence and by sadness press’d, 
I fell a world my own, and was at rest. 

‘ “ One night, when urged with more titan 
usual zeal. 

And feeling all that such cnllmslnsts feel, 

I paced tlie altar by, tho pillars round. 

And knew no torroi in the sacred ground ; 
For mine were thoughts that banish’d all such 
fear, — 

I wish’d, I long’d to have that form appear ; 
And, as I paced the sacred aisles, I cried, 

‘ Let not Uiy Emma’s spirit he denied 
The sight of thine ; or, if I may not see. 
Still by some token let her certain be I ’ 

‘ “ At length the anxious thoughts my 
strength subdued. 

And sleep o’erpower’d mo in my solitude ; 
Then was I dreaming of unearthly race, 

'The glorious inmates of a blessed place ; 
Where lofty minds celestial views explore. 
Heaven’s bliss enjoy, and heaven’s great 
King adore j 
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IlimtUere I nought whom I had loved so well— 
For sure he dwell where happy spivils dwell ! 

‘ “ While Ihus engaged, I slarted al a sound, 
Ot what I knew not, but I look’d around ; 
For I was borne on vUionary wingi, 

And lelt no dread of sublunary things ; 

But rising, walk’d — A distant window tlirow 
A weak, soft light, that help’d mo in my view ; 
Something with anxious heart I hoped to see. 
And pray’d, ‘ 0 I God of alt things, let it be 1 
For all are thine, were made by thee, and thou 
Oanst both the meeting and the means allow ; 
Thou eanst make clear my sight, or thou canst 
make 

Mote gross the form that hU loved mind shall 
take, 

Canst clothe his spirit lot my fleshly sight. 

Or make my earthly sense more pure and 
bright.’ 

‘ “So was I speaking, when without a sound 
There was a movement in the sacred ground : 

1 saw a figure rising, but could trace 
Ko certain features, no peculiar face ; 

But I prepared iny mind that form to view, 
Not felt a doubt, — he promised, and was true I 
T should embrace his angel, and my clay. 

And what was mortal in me, melt away. 

'“01 that ecstatic horror in my frame. 
That o’er me thus, a favour’d mortal, came 1 
Bless'd beyond mortals, — and the body now 
I judged would perish, though 1 know not 
how; 

The gracious power around me could translate 
And make me pass to that immortal stole ; 
Tlius shall I pay the debt that must be paid, 
And dying live, nor be by death delay’d ; 
And when so changed, I should with joy 
sustain 

The heavenly converse, and with him remain. 

“'I saw thedistBntshade,and wentwith awe. 
But not with terror, to the form I sew ; 

Yet slowly went, for he I did believe 
AVould meet, and soul to soul bis friend 
receive ; 

So on I drew, concluding In my mind, 

I cannot judge what laws may spirits bind ; 
Though I dissolve, and mingle with the bleat, 
I am a new and iininstruc^ guest, 

And ere my love can apeak, lie should be first 
address’d. 

“’Thus I began to speak,— my new-born 
pride. 

My Ipve, and daring hope, tbe words supplied. 


‘ “ ‘ Dear, happy shade ! companion ot ihe 
good, 

The just, the pure, do I on Ihee intrude ? 

Art thou not come my*spirit to improve. 

To form, instruct, and fit me lor thy love, 
And, os in love we parted, to restore 
The blessing lost, and then to port no more F 
Let mo with thee in thy pure essence dwell, 
Nor go to bid thorn of my house farewell, 

But thino be over 1 ’ How shall I relate 

Th’ event Uiat finish’d this ecstatic state F 
Yet let me try. — It turn’d, and I beheld 
An hideous form, that hope and zeal expoll’d : 
In a dim light tlie horrid sliape appear’d, 
That wisdom would have lied, and courage 
fear’d, 

Palo, and yet bloated, with distorted eyes 
Distant and deep, a mouth of monstrous 
size. 

That would in day’s broad glare a simple 
maid surprise : 

He heard my words, and cried, witli savage 
shout, 

‘ Bah ! — ^bother ! — blarney I — What is this 
about F ’ 

‘ “ Lo vo, lover, longing, in an insi ant fled,— 
How I bad vice and impudence to dread ; 
And all my high-wrought tancioa died away 
To woman’s trouble, terror, and dismay. 
‘“‘What,’ said tho wroloh, ‘what is It 
you would havoF 

Would’st hang a man for pooping in a grave F 
Seatoli me yourself, and try it you can feel 
Aught I have taken, — there was nought to 
steal ! 

’Twas told they buried with llio corpse enough 
To pay tho hozard, — I have made the proof. 
Not gain’d a tester — lYbat I tell is true ; 
But I’m no fool, to be betray’d by you,— 
I’ll hazard nothing, curse me if I do 1 ’ 

‘ “ The light increased, and plainly now 
appear’d 

A knavish fool whom I had often fear’d, 
But hid tbe drevd ; and I resolved at least 
Not to expose it to the powerful beast. 

‘ “ ‘ Come, John,’ I said, suppressing feat 
aqd doubt, 

‘ Walk on beforo, and let a lady out 1 ’ — 

‘ Lady 1 ’ the wretch replied, with savage 
grin. 

Apply to him that let the lady in : 

What 1 you would go, I take it, to the Dean, 
And tell him what your ladyship has seen.' 
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‘ “ When thus the fool exposed tho knave, 
1 saw 

The moans of holdin^sueh a mind in an-o, 
And gain my safety by his dread of law. 

‘ Alas 1 ’ I cried, ‘ I fear the Dean like you, 
For I transgress, and am in trouble too : 

If it bo known tiiat we are here, as sure 
As hero we are wo must the law endure ; 
Each other’s counsel therefore let us keep, 
And each steal homeward to onr beds and 
sleep.’ 

‘ ‘“Steal ! ’ said the ruffian’s coiwoleneo — 
‘ Well, agreed j 

Steal on, and let us to tho door proceed : ’ — 


Yel, ere ho moved, ho stood anhilc, and took 

Of niy poor form a moat alarming look ; 

* But, hark I ’ I cried, and ho to move 
began, — 

Escape alone engaged the dreadful man : 

AVitli eager hand I oped the ponderous door — 

The wretch rush’d by me, and was heard no 
mure. 

So I escaped, — and when iiiy dreams 
came on, 

1 check’d the madness by the thoughts of 
John : 

Yet say I not whot can or cannot be. 

But give the story of my ghost and me.” 


BOOK XXI. SMUGGLERS AND POACHERS 


A Widow at tho Hall — Inquiry of Richard— 
Relation of two Brotheia— Then’ different 
Character — Disposition — Modes of thinking 
—James a Servant— Robert joins the 
Smugglers — Rachel at tho Hall — James 
attawed to her — Trade fails — Robert a 
Poacher — Is in Danger— How released— 
James and Rachel— Revenge excited — 
Association formed — Attack resolved — 
Preparation made for Resistance- A Night 
Adventure — Reflections. 


Tbebe was a ^vidow in the village known 
To our good Squire, and ho had favour shown 
By frequent bounty — She as usual came, 
And Richard saw the worn and weary frame. 
Polo check, and eye subdued, of her whose 
mind 

Was grateful still, and glad a friend to And, 
Though to the world long since and all its 
hopes resign’d : 

Her easy form, in rustic neatness clad, 

Was pleasing still I but she for ever sad. 

* “ Deep is her grief ? ” said Richard — 
“ Truly deep. 

And very still, and therefore seems to sleep ; 
To borrow simile, to paint her woes, 

Theirs, like the river’s motion, seems repose, 
Making no petty murmuring, — settled, slow. 
They never waste, Urey never overflow. 
Rachel is one of those— for there are some 
Who look for nothing in their days to come. 
No good nor evil, neither hope nor fear, 

Nuthino remains nr cheerful nr severe • 


One day is like the past, the year’s sweet 
prime 

Like the sad fall,- for Rachel heeds not timo : 
Nothing remains to agitate her breast, 
Spent is the tempest, and tho sky at rest j 
But while it raged her peace its ruin mot. 
And now the sun is on her prospeuts set ; — 
Loavo her, and let us her distress e.xploro. 
She heeds it not- she has been loft before.” 


‘ There wore two lads call’d Sholloy hilhor 
brought, 

Butwhence weknownot— itwas novevsought! 

Their wandering mother left them, left her 
name. 

And the boys throve and valiant men became: 

Handsome, of more than common size, and 
tall. 

And no one’s kindred, seem’d beloved of all i 

All seem’d alliance by their deeds to prove. 

And loved the youths who could not claim 
their love. 

' One was call’d James, the more sedate 
and grave. 

The other Robert — names their neighbours 
gave; 

They both were brave,but Robert loved to run 

And meet his danger — James would rather 
shun 

The dangerous trial, but whenever tried 

He all his spirit to tho act applied. 

‘ Robert would aid on any man bestow, 

JrItiph wnnlH hm mn.n ntii^ flip n/snueinn 1fnnw i 
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Tor th»l TOS qiiiek and prompt — ^Uiw tem- 
perate and slow. 

‘BabeTt would all things bo desired pursue, 
James would consider srbat was best to do ; 
Ali spoke of Bobert as a man they loved, 
And most of James ns valued and approved, 

‘Both had somelearning: Bobert bis acquired 
By quicker parts, and was by praise inspired ; 
James, as he was in bis acquirements slow. 
Would learn the worth of what he tried to 
know. 

‘ In fact, this youth was generous— that was 
just ; 

Tiie one you loved, the other you would trust : 
Yet him you loved you would for truth ap- 


prove. 

And him you trusted you would likerviso love. 
‘Such were the brothers — James had found 
his way 

To Nether Hall, and there inclined to stay ; 
He couIdhimsolfcoiranand,andlhereface could 
obey: 

He with the keeper took bis daily round, 

A rival grew, and some unkindness found ; 
But bis superior farm'd ! the place was void, 
And James guns, dogs, and dignity enjoy'd. 

‘ Robert had scorn of service ) he would bo 
A slave to no man — ^liappy were the free, 
And only they j— by such opinions led, 
Bobert to sundry kinds of trade was bred ; 
Nor let us wonder if he sometimes made 
An active partner in a iawless trade ; 

Fond of adventure, wanton as tiro wave. 

He loved the danger and tlm iaw to brave ; 
But tbe.se were chance adventures, known to 
few,— 

Not that the boro cared what people knew. 

‘ The brothers mot not often— When they 
met 

James talk'd of honest gains and scorn of debt, 
Of virtuous labour, of a sober life, 

And what with cr^it would support a wife. 
But Biobert answer'd-—" How canmen advise 
Who to a master let tbmr tongue and eyes ? 
Whose words are not theb: own ? whose loot 
and hand 

Bun at a nod, or act upon oommand t 
Who cannot eat or drink, discourse qr play, 
WlUiout requesting others that they may. 

tfi B^t you would shun; but trhat advice 
,, ■”> to give I ' 

Who yow! stovieb every hour you Ilyo I 
let e!b<|l and BomyOuritiendsyiiUrun, 


Although the darling of your heart wore one j 
But if the bondage fits you, I resign 
You to your lot— I amecontent with mino I " 
‘Thus would the lade their sentiments 
express. 

And part in earnest, part in playfubiess ; 
Till Love, conh'oller of all hearts and eyes. 
Breaker of bonds, of friendship's holy ties, 
Awakener of new wills and slumbering sym- 
pathies. 

Began bis roign, — till Rachel, meek-eyed maid, 
That form, those cheeks, that faultless face 
display'd, 

That child of gracious nature, ever neat 
And never fine ; a flowrct simply sweet, 
Seeming at least unconscious she was fair ; 
Meek in her spirit, timid in her air, 

And shrinking from his glance if one presumed 
To como too uoat the beauty as it bloom'd. 

* Robert belteld her in her father's cot 
Day after day, and blest his happy lot ; 

He look'd indeed, but be could not olfend 
By gentle looks— he was her father's friend : 
She was accustom'd to that tender look. 
And frankly gave the hand bo fondly took ; 
Sholovcdbisstoriei, pleas edshobeard him play, 
Fensivo herself, she loved to sco him gay. 
And if they loved not yet, they wore in Love’s 
highway. 

‘ But Rachel now to womanhood waagrown. 
And would no moreher faith and fondness own ; 
She called her latent prudence to her aid, 
And grew obsorvanl, cautious, and afrmd ; 
•Slip heard relations of her lover’s guile, 

And could believe the danger of bis smile ; 
With art insidious rival damsels strove 
To show bow false his speech, how feigned his 
love i 

And though her heart another story told, 
Horspeech grewcautioua, ondhermatmcrcold. 

'Rachel bad village fame, was fair and tall. 
And gain’d a place of credit at the Hall ; 
Where James beheld her seated in that place, 
With a child’s meekness, and an angel’s face; 
Her temper soft, her spiiil firm, her words 
Simple and few as simple truth affords. 

‘ James could but love her, — ^he at church 
hod seen 

Tim tali, fair maid, had met her on the green, 
Admiring always, nor surprised to find 
Her figure often present to his mind ; 

But now be saw her daily, and tlie sight 
Gave him new pleasure and increased deliglit, 
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‘ Bui Janies, still prudent and reserved, 
thougU sure 

The love he fell was lf|ve that would endure. 
Would wail awhile, observing what was fit. 
And meet, and right, nor would himself com- 
mit; 

Then aas he fiattcr’d, — James in time became 
Iticb, both as slayer of the Baron’s game. 

And as protector, — not a female dnelt 
III that demesne who had not feign’d or felt 
Kegard for James ; and he from all had praise 
Enough a young man’s vanity to raise ; 

With all these pleasures he of course must part 
When Bachel reign’d sole empress of his heart. 

‘Bobert was now deprived of that delight 
lie once experienced in his mistress’ sight ; 
Bor, though he now his frequent visits paid, 
lie saw but little of the cautious maid ; 

The simple common pleasures that he took 
Grew dull, and he tlie wonted haunts forsook ; 
Ills fiute and song he left, his book and pen, 
And sought the meetings of ad ven turous men ; 
There was a love-born sadness hi his breast. 
That wanted stimulus to bring on rest ; 
These simple pleasures were no more of use, 
And danger only could repose produce ; 
lie join’d th’ associates in their lawless trade. 
And was at length of their profession made. 
'He saw connected with th’ adventurous 
crew 

Tliose whom he judged were sober men and 
true; 

He found that some, ulio should the trade 
prevent. 

Gave it by purdiose their encouragement ; 
Ue found that contracts could be made with 
those 

Who hod their poy these dealers to oppose j 
And the good ladies whom at church he saw 
With loo& devout, of reverence and awe. 
Could change their feelings as they change 
their place. 

And, whispering, deal for spicery and lace : 
And thus the craft and avarice of these 
Urged on the youth, and gave his conscience 
ease. 

‘ Himloved themaiden Bachel, fondly loved. 
As many a sigh and tear in absence proved. 
And many a fear lor dangers that she knew. 
And many a doubt what one so gay might do : 
Of guilt she thought not, — she had often heard 
They bought and sold, and nothing wrong 
oppear’d j 


Her latbci’s maxim tliiu ; she uiulerslood 
There was some ill, — but he, she knew, uas 
good I 

It was a trofllc— but was done by night— 

If wrong, how trade ? why secrecy, if right ? 
But Itobei'l’s conscience, she believed, vas 
pure— 

And that be read bis Bible she was sure. 

‘James, better taught, in confldencedcclared 
His grief for what Ms guilty brotlier dared : 
He sigh’d to think how near he w as akin 
To one reduced by godless men to sin ; 

Who, being always of the law in dread. 

To othei’ crimes were by the danger led— 

And crimes with like excuse ^The smuggler 

cries, 

“ Whatguiltis his who pays for whathebuys 'i ” 
The pioacbcT questions, with perverted mind, 
“Were not the gifts of heaven for all de- 
sign’d?” 

Thii cries, “I sin not — take not till 1 pay j 
That, “My mvn hand brought down my proper 
prey : 

And while to such fond arguments they cling, 
ITow fear they God ? how honour they the 
king ? 

Such men associate, and each other aid, 

Till all are guilty, rash, and desperate made ; 
Till to some lawless deed the wretches fly. 
And in the act, or for Ibo acting, die. 

‘The maid was frighten’d, — but, if this wus 
Imo, 

Bobcrl for certain no such danger knew. 

He always pray’d ere he a trip began. 

And was too happy for a wicked man i 
How could a creature, who was alwoys gay. 
So kind to all men, so disposed to pray, 

How could he give his heart to such an evil 
w’ay ? 

Vet she had fears, — for she could not believe 
That James could lie, or purpose to deceive ; 
But si ill she found, though not without respect 
For one so good, she must the man reject ; 
For, simple though she was, lull well she knew 
What this strong friendship led him to pursue; 
And, let the man be honest as the light, 
Imve warps the mbd a little from tlie right ; 
And she proposed, against the trying day, 
What in the trial she should think and say, 
‘ And now, their love avow'd, in both ai'ose 
Fear and disdain — the oipban pair were foes. 

‘ Bohert, more generous of the two, avow’d 
i His 3Com, deflsnee, and contempt aloud. 
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‘ James talk’d of pity in a softer tone, 

To KaoUol speaking, and with her alone : 

He knew full well, ho said, to what must ooiuo 
His wretched brother, what would bo his 
doom ; 

Thus he her bosom fenced with dread about ; 
But love ho could not with his skili drive out. 
Still ho effected something, — and that skill 
Made the love wretched, though it could not 


kill; 

And Robert fail’d, though much he tried, to 


prove 

He had no guilt— She granted he had love. 

‘Thus they proceed^, till a winter came, 
When the stern keeper told of stolen game ; 
Throughout the woods the poaching dogs had 
been. 

And from him nothing shouid the robbers 

. screen. 

From him and law, — ^he would all hazards run. 
Nor spare a poacher, wore his brother one — 
Iiove, favour, interest, tie of blood should fail. 
Till vengeance boro him bleeding to the jail. 

‘Poor Rachel shudder’d,— smugglmg she 
uould name 

Without confusion, lor she felt not shame ; 
But poadhets were her terror, and a wood 
AVhicb they frequented had been mark’d by 
blood i 

And thoughshe tlioughther Robert wasseouro 
In better thoughts, yet could she not be sure. 

'James now was urgent,— it would break 
his heart 

With hope, with her, and with such vioivs to 
part, 

When one so wicked would her hand possess, { 
And he a brother I— that was his distress. 

And must be hers She hoard him, and she 

sigh’d. 

Looking in doubt,- but nothing she replied. 

‘ There was a generous feeling in her mind. 
That told her this was neither good nor kind : 
James caused her terror, but he did no more — 
Her love was now os it bad been before. 

‘Their traffic fail’d, — and the adventurous 
orew 

Ho more their profitless attempts renew : 
Big they will not, and beg they might in vain — 
Had they not pride, and what can (hen 
lemain? 

‘ How was the game destroy’d, and not an 
hate 

■iSseaped at least ihe danger of the snare ; 
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Woods ot their fenthor’d beauly wore bereft, 
The beauteous victims of the silent theft; 
The WfU-kiiown shops Ufceivod o large supply, 
Tliat they who could not kill at least might 
buy. 

‘ James was encaged, enraged his lord, and 
both 

Confirm’d llicic thrcaioiiing with a vengeful 
oath: 

Fresh aid was sought, — and nightly on the 
lands 

Walk’d on their watch the strong determined 
bands ; 

Pardon was offer’d, and a promised pay 
To him who would the desperate gang betray. 

‘ Nor fail’d the measure, — on a certain night 
A few were seized — the rest escaped by flight ; 
Yet they resisted boldly ere they fl^. 

And blows were dealt around, and blood was 
shed ; 

Two groaning helpers on the earth were laid, 
When more arrived tlio lawful cause to aid : 
Then tour determined men were seized and 
bound, 

And Robert in this desperate number found ; 
In prison fettor’d, he deplored his fate. 

And cursed the folly he perceived too lale. 
‘Janes was a favourite with his loid,— tlio 
zeal 

He show’d was such as masters over feel ; 

It he tor vengeance on a culprit cried, 

Ot it for mercy, slill liis lord comiilicd ; 

And now, ’twas said, ho trill for mercy plead, 
For his own brother’s was the guilty deed : 
True, the hmt man is in a mending way, 
But must bo crippled to ids dying day. 
‘Now James had vow’d the law should take 
its course, 

He would not stay it, it he did not force ; 

He could his witness, if ho pleased, tvith- 
dtaw, 

Or be could arm with certain death ihe law : 
This be attested to the maid, and true. 

If this he could not, yet he much could do. 
' How suffer’d tlicn ffiat maid, — ^no thought 
she bad, 

No view of days to come, that was not sad ; 
As sad OB life with ail its hopes resign’d. 

As sad as ought but guilt can make mankind. 

'Witbbitter grief ffie pleasures sbcrevlew’d 
Ot early hope, with innocence pursued. 
When she began to love, and be was tond and 
good; 
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lie now muoti die, slio heard from every 
longue — 

Die, and so thoughtless ! perish, and so youngl 
Brave, kind, and geiihrous, lender, uonstanl, 
true, 

And he must die — then will I perish too ! 

' A thousand acts in every age will prove 
Women are valiant in a cause they love ; 

If fate the favour’d swain in danger place. 
They heed not danger — ^perils they embrace ; 
They diWe llie world’s contempt, tliey brave 
their name’s disgrace ; 

They on the ocean meet its wild alarms. 
They search the dungeon witli extended arms; 
The utmost trial of their faith they prove. 
And yield the lover to assert their love. 
‘James knew his power — bis feelings were 
not nice — 

Mercy he sold, and she must pay the price : 
If his good lord forbore to urge their fate. 
And ho the utmost of their guilt to state. 
The felons might their forfeit lives redeem. 
And in their country’s cause regain esteem ; 
Butnevermore tbatman,whom ho had sliamo 
To call his brother, must she see or name. 

‘ Rachel was meek, but she had finnuess 
too, 

And reason’d much on what she ouglil to do ; 
In Robert’s place, she knew what she should 
choose — 

But life was not the thing she fear’d to lose : 
She knew that she could not their eonlracl 
break. 

Nor for her life a now engagonieut make ; 
But he was man, and guilty, — death so near 
Might not to his as to her mind appear ; 

And he might wish, to spare tliat forfeit life. 
The maid be loved might be his brother’s wife. 
Although that brother was his bitter foe. 
And he must all the sweets of life forego. 

‘This would she try,— intent on Ibis alone. 
She could assume a calm and settled tone : 
She spake with firmness — “I will Robert see, 
Know what he wishes, and what I must be 
For James had now discover’d to the maid 
His inmost heart, and bow he must be paid. 
If he his lord would soften, and would hide 
The facts that must the culprit's fate dedde. 
“ Go not,” ho said, — ^for she her full intent 

Ftodiaim’d To go she pwpased, and she 

went: 

£ihe took a guide, and went with purpose stern 
The secret wishes of her friend to learn. 


‘ Stic saw turn fetter’d, full of grief, alone. 
Still as the dead, and he suppress’d a groan 

At her appearance Now she pray’d for 

strength ; 

And the sod couple could converse at length. 

‘ It was a scene that shook her to repeat, — 
Life fought with love, both powerful, and both 
sweet. 

‘ “ Will thou die, Robert, or preserve thy 
life? 

Shall I be thine own maid, or James’s wifeP” 
“ His wife! — Not — Never will I thee resign — 

No, Rachel, no!” ‘‘Then am I ever thine: 

I know thee ra.sh ond guilty, — but to thee 
I pledge my vow, and thine will ever be : 
Xet think again, — the life that God has lent 
Is thine, but not to cast away, — Consent, 

It ’tis thy wish ; for this I made my way 
To thy distress— Command, and I obey.” 

* “ Pctliaps my brother may have gain’d 
thy heart ! ” — 

“ Then «hy lliis visit, if I nish’d to jiarl f 
Was it, ah, man ungrateful I wise to make 
Effort like tliis, to hazard for thy aako 
A spotless reputation, and to he 
A suppliant to that stern man for tiico Y 
But I forgive,— thy spirit has been tried. 
And thou art weak, but slill Ihou must decide. 
I ask’d thy brother, James, would’st 
thou command, 

Without the loving heart, the obedient hand Y 
I ask thee, Robert, lover, const thou part 
With this poor hand, when muster of the 
heart Y 

He answer’d, ‘ Yes ! ’ — I tarry thy reply, 
Resign’d with him to live, content with theo 
to die.” 

Assured of tliis, with spirits low and tame. 
Here life so purchased — there a death of 
alianie ; 

Death once his moirimenl, but now his dread 
And he with terror thought upon the dead: 

0 ! sure ’tis better to endiue the care 
And pain of lite,thon go wo know not where! — 
And is there not the dreaded hell for shi, 

Or Is it only this I feel within ? 

That, tf it lasted, no man would eustain, 

But would by any change relieve the pain : 
Foigive me, love I it is a loathsome tUn^ 
To live not thine ; but still this dreaded sting 

Of death torments me— I to nature ding 

Go, end be hie— but love him not, be sm'e— 
Go, love him not, — and I will life endure i 
3 
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Ue, too, is mortal! ” Bachd deeply elgh’d. 

But would no more converse : she had com- 
plied, 

And was no longer free — she was his brother’s 
bride. 


' Atlcmpl was made, his port assign'd each 
man. 

And they succeeded in^tlio despei'ate plan ; 
In truUr, a ]>urpoacd mercy smooth'd their 
way, 


‘“Farewell! ” she said, withkindness, but 
not fond, 

Feeling the pressure of the recent bond. 

And put her tenderness apart to give 
Advice to one who so desired to live : 

She then departed, join’d the attending guide, 
Keflccted— wept— was sad— was satisfied. 

‘ Joirres on lujr worth and virtue could de- 
pend. 

Ho listen’d gladiy to her story’s end : 

Again he promised Hobert’s iife to save. 

And claim’d the hand that she in payment 
gave. 

‘ Bobert, when death no longer was in view. 
Scorn’d what was done, but could not this 
undo : 

7ho day appointed for the trial near 
Ho view’d with shame, and not umnix’d wit!) 
•fear,— 

Jamoa might deceive him ; and, if not, the 
sclicmes 

Of men may fail Can I depend on James i* 

‘ He might ; for now the grievous price was 
paid — 

James to the altar led the victim maid, 

And gave the trembling girl his faithful word 
Fur fiobert’s safety, and ao gave tny lord. 
‘Out this, and ^ the promise hope could 
give, 

Qilded not life,— it was not joy to live ; 
There was no smile In Bachel, nothing gay ; 
The hours pass’d off, but never danced away. 

' When drew the gloomy day for trial near ’ 
There came a note to Hoberl— “Banish fearl ’’ 
Heknewwhencesatety came,— his terror fled, 
But rage and vengeance fill'd his soul instead. 

‘A stronger fear in his companions rose — 
The day of trial on their hopes might close ; 
They had no brothers, none to intercede 
For them, their Mends suspected, and in need; 
Scatter’d, they judged, and could unite 
no more, — 

Not so, they then were at the prison door. 

' For some bad mot who sought the haunts 
they loved, 

And Weta to pity and to vengeance movediS 
Tbelif^ows perish 1 and they see then fall,— 
Why notattemplthesteepbutguardless wail? 


But that they know not— all triumphant they. 
Safe in their well-known haunts, they all 
prepared 

To plan anew, and show bow much they 
dared. 

‘With joy the troubled heart of Bobert beat, 
For life was his, and liberty was sweet ; 

He look’d around in freedom ^in delight f 

O ! no— his Bachel was another’s right 1 
“ Eight I— has he then preserved me in the 
day 

Of my distress ?— He has the lovely pay I 
But 1 no freedom at the slaves request, 

The price I paid shall then bo repossess’d I 
Alas ! ber virtue and the law prevent, 

Force cannot be, and she will not consent ; 
But were that brother gone 1 — A brother ? 
No! 

A circumvonlor ! — and the wretch shall go ! 
Yet not Hub hand — How shifts about my 
mind, 

UngDvoru’d, guidoloss, drifting in the wuid, 
And I am all a tempest, whirl’d around 
By dreadful thoughts, that fright me and 
confound ; — 

I wouki I saw him on the earth laid low I 
I wish the fate, but must not give the blow !’’ 
‘So thinics a man when thoughtful; hepre- 
fei's 

A life of peace till man his anger stirs, 

Then all the elforts of his reason cease, 

And he forgets how pleasant was tliat peace ; 
IflU the wild passions what they seek obtain. 
And then he sinks into his calm agiun. 

‘ Now met the lawless clan, — ^in secret met. 
And down at their convivial board were set ; 
The plans in view to past adventures led. 
And the post conflicts present anger bred ; 
They sigh’d for pleasures gone, they groan’d 
for heroes dead : 

Their ancient stores were rifled, — strong 
deshes 

Awaked, and wine rekindled latent fires. 

‘It was a night such bold desires to move. 
Strong winds and wintry torrents filled the 
grove ; 

The crackling boughs that in the forest fell, 
iChe cawing rooks, the cur's aiMghten’d yell ; 
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Tile scenes ttbore Uie irood, the floods heloie, 
Were mix’d, and none the single sound uoutd 
know; , 

“Loud blow the blasts,” they cried, “and call 
us as they blow.” 

' In such a night— and then the heroes told 
What hod been done in better times of old ; 
How they had conquer’d all opposed to thorn, 
By force in part, in part by stratagem ; 

And as tho tales inflamed the fiery crew. 
What had been done they then prepared to do ; 
“ 'Tis a lust night I " they said — the angry 
blast 

And roaring floods seem’d answering “ ’iis 
a last 1 ” 

‘James knew they met, for hehadspies about, 
Grave, sober men, whom none presumed to 
doubt ; 

For if suspected, they had soon been tiled 
Where fears are evidence, and doubts decide ; 
But these escaped Now James com- 

panions took. 

Sturdy and bold, with terror-el irring look; 
lie b^ before, by informations led. 

Left the afllictcd partner of his bod ; 

Awaked his men, and through plantations 
wide, 

Deep-woods, and trackless ling, had been their 
guide ; 

And then return’d to wake tlie pitying wife, 
And hoar her tender terrors for his life. 

' But in ttiis night a sure informor came, 
They were assembled who attack’d his game; 
Who more than once had through tlio park 
made way. 

And slain the dappled breed, or vow’d to elay; 
The trembling spy had heard the solemn vow. 
And need and vengeance botli inspired them 
now. 

‘ The keeper early had retired to rest 
For brief repose ;~8ad thoughts his mind 
possess’d ; 

In his short sleep be started from his bed, 
And ask’d in fancy’s terror “ Is he dead P ” 
‘ There was a call below, when James awoke, 
Itose from his bed, and arms to aid him took, 
Not all defensive I — there his helpers stood. 
Arm'd like himself, and hastening to the wood. 
* “ Why this ? ” he said, for Rachel pour’d 
her tears 

Frofuse, that spoke involuntary fears ; 

“ Sleep, that so early thou for us may ’st wake. 
And we our comforts in retimn may take ; 


Sleep, and farcivcll ! ” he said, and took his way, 
And tlio sad wife in ncithor could obey ; 

She slept not nor woil fai'cd, but restless dwelt 
On her past life, and post afliictioiis felt ; 
The man she loved the brother and liio foe 
Of him she married ! — It had wi ought her woe; 
Not that she loved, but pitied, and that now 
Was, so she fear’d, infringement of hci' vow : 
James too was civil, though she must confess 
That his was not her kind of happiness ; 
That he would shoot the man who shot a hare 
Was what her timid conscience could not bear ; 
But still she loved him — wonder’d where he 
stray’d 

In this loud night ! and if ho were afruid. 

‘ More than one hour she thought, and 
dropping then 

In sudden sleep, cried loudly “Spare him, men ! 
And do no murder I ” — then awaked sho rose. 
And thouglit no more of trying for repose. 
‘’Twas past tho dead of night, when every 
sound 

That nature mingles might be heard aioimd ; 
But none from man, — man’s feeble voice wns 
hush’d, 

Whore rivers swelling roar’d, and woods were 
crush’d ; 

Hurried by these, the wife could sit no more, 
But must the ton'ors of tho night e.xplore. 

‘Softly she left hor door, licr garden gale, 
And seem’d as then committed to hor fato ; 
To every horrid thought and doubt a prey, 
Slio hurried on, alrcody lost hei' way ; 

Oft as she glided on in that sad night. 

She slopp’d to listen, and she look’d for light ; 
An hour sho wander’d, and w as still to learn 
Aught of her husband’s safety or return ; 

A sudden break of heavy clouds could show 
A place she knew not, but she strove (o 
know ; 

Still further on she crept with trembling foei, 
With hope a friend, with fear a foe to meet i 
And there was something fearful in tho sight, 
And in the sound of what appear’d to-night ; 
For now, of night and nervous terror bred. 
Arose a strong and superstitious dread ; 

Sho heard strange noises, and tho shapes she 
sow 

Of fancied beings bound her soul in awe. 
"The moon was risen, and she someUmes 
shone 

Through thick white clouds, that Qew lumui- 
tuouB on, 
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I’ttbbuig beiiaatU her with lui eagle’s speed, 
That her suit light imprisoii’d and then freed ; 
The fitful ghuiraoring through the hedge-row 
green 

Qave a strange beauty to the ehangmg scene ; 
jlnd roaring winds and rushing waters lent 
Their mingled roice that to the spirit went. 

‘ To these she listen’d ; but new sounds were 
heard, 

And sight more slartluig to hei' soul appear'd ; 
There were low lengthen’d tones with sobs 
between, 

And near at hand, but nothing yet was seen ; 
She liurricd on, and “Who is there ? ” she 
cried, 

“ A dying -wretch ! ’’—was from the eartli re- 
plied. 

‘ It was her lover, was the man she gave, 
The price she paid, himself from death to save; 
With whom, expiring, she musthiieol and piay, 
While the soul flitted from the shivering clay 
That press’d the dewy ground, and bled its 
life away ! 

'This was the putt that duty bode her lake. 
Instant and ere her fcoluigs were awake ; 

But now they waked to anguish ; there came 
then, 

ilutrying with hghls, loud-speaking, eager 
men. 

' *' And here, iny lord, we met — ^And who is 
here? 

The keeper’s wife— Ah I woman, go not near I 
There lies ttie man that was the head of all — 
See, m his temples went the fatal boll ! 

And James that instant, who was then our 
guide, 

I'clt in bis heart the adverse shot, end died I 
It was a sudden meeting, and the light 
Of a dull moon made indistinct our fight; 
He foremost fell 1— Out see, the woman creeps 
Like a lost thing, that wanders as she sleeps, 
flee, here her husband’s body— hut she knows 
That other dead ! and that her action shows. 
Oadiel* -why look you at your mortal foe? — 
She docs not hear us — Whither wiU she go ? ” 
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‘Now, iiioro atleiilivo, on tho dead they 
gusod. 

And they w ore brotjjeis : sorrowing and 
amazed. 

On all a momentary silence came, 

A common softness, and a moral shame 
‘“Seized you the poachers?” said my 
lord — “ They fled. 

And we pursued not,— one of them was dead. 
And one of us ; (hey hurried through tho 
wood, 

Two lives wei’e gone, and wo no more pursued. 
Two lives of men, of valiant brothers lost ! 
Bnough, my lord, do haros and pheasanls 
coal ! ” 

‘Somany thought, and there is found aheart 
To dwell upon the deaths on either part ; 
Since this their morals have boon more correct, 
Tho cruel spirit in the place is check’d ; 

His lordshix) holds not in such sacred cure, 
Nor lakes such dreadful vengeance for a hare ; 
The smugglers fear, tho poacher stands m awe 
Of Heaven’s own act, and reverences the law ; 
There was, there is a terror in tho place 
That operates on man’s olfmding tbco ; 

Such acts will stamp their moral on tho soul, 
And while the had flicy threaten and control, 
Will to tho pious and tho humblo say, 
Yours is llio right, the saf^ the certain way, 
’Tis ivisdom to be good, ’tis virtue to oboy. 
‘So Hachel tliinks, the pure, the good, llio 
meek, 

Whoso outward actstho inward purposespoak; 
As mon will childron at tlieir sports behold, 
And smilo to see them, though unmoved and 
cold, 

Smile at tho lecollectcd games, and then 
Depart and mix in the affairs of men ; 

So Oachol looks upon the world, and sees 
It cannot longer pain her, longer please, 

But just detain the passing thought, or cause 
A gentle smile of pity or applause ; 

And then the recollected soul repairs 
Her slumbering hope, and heeds her own 
affairs.' 
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BOOK XXII. THE 

Richard prepares to depart— Visits tho Rec- 
tor — Hw Reception— ^^isit to the Siatera — 
Their present situation — ^Tho Morning of 
fho last Day — Tho Conference of the 
Brothers — ^Thoir Excursion — Richard dis- 
satisfied — The Brother expostulates — ^Tho 
End of their Ride, and of the Day’s Busi- 
ness — Conclusion. 


‘ No letters, Tom ? ’ said Richard — ‘None 
to-day.’ 

‘ Excuse me. Brother, I must now away ; 

Matilda never in her life so long 

Defert’d— Alas ! there must bo soniclhing 
wrong ! ’ 

‘ Comfort ! ’ soid George, and all he coiUd 
ho lent ; 

‘ Wait till your promised day, and I consent ; 

Two days, and those of hope, may cheerfully 
bo spent. 

' And keep your purpose, lo review tho 
place, 

My choice j and I beseech you do it grace : 

Mark each apartment, their proport ions learn, 

And either use or elegance discern ; 

Look o’er tho land, the gardens, and t heir wall, 

Find out the something to admiro in all ; 

And should you praise them in nknowing style, 

I’ll take it kindly— it is well— a smile.’ 


Richard must now his morning visits pay, 
And hid faresvell 1 for he must go away. 

Re sought the Rector first, not lately seen. 
For he had absent from his parish been ; 

* Farewell 1 ’ the younger man with feeling 
cried, 

' Farewell I ’ tho cold hut worthy priest 
replied j 

‘ When do you leove us ? ‘ I have days but 

two : ’ 

‘ ’Tis a short time — but, well — Adieu, adieui’ 
‘ Now here is one,’ said Richard, as he went 
To the next friend in pensive discontent, 

' With whom I sate in social, friendly ease. 
Whom I respected, whom I wish’d lo please ; 
Whose love profess’d, I question’d not was 
true, 

And now to hear his heartless, " Weill adieu !” 


VISIT CONCLUDED 

‘ But ’tis not well— and he n man of sense. 
Grave, but yet looking strong benevolence ; 
Whoso slight acerbity ond roughness told 
To his advantage ; yet the man is cold ; 

Nor will he know, when rising in the morn. 
That such a being to the world was born. 

‘ Are such the friendships we contract inlife ? 
O I give me then the friendship of a wife 1 
iVdieus, nay, parting-pains to us are sweet, 
They make so glad tho moments when we 
meet. 

‘For though we look not for regard intense, 
Or warm professions in a man of sense, 

Vet in the daily intercourse of mind 
I thought that found which 1 desired to find. 
Feeling and frankness— thus it seem’d to mo. 
And such fiirewell ! — ^Well, Rector, let it bo ! ’ 
Of the fair sisters then he look bis leave. 
Forgot ho could not, he must think and grieve. 
Must tlie impression of theh' wrongs retain, 
Tlieir very patience adding lo his pain ; 

And still tho bettor they their sorrows bore, 
Ria friendly nature made him feci them more. 

Re judged they must havomany ahoBvy hour 
When tho mind suCors from a want of power ; 
Wlien troubled long wo find our strength 
decay’d. 

And cannot then recall our belter aid ; 

For to the mind, ere yet tliat aid has flown. 
Grief has possessed, and mode it ail his own ; 
And palienco suffers, till, srilh gather’d might , 
The scatter’d forces of tho soul unite. 

But few and short such times of suffering 
were 

In Lucy’s mind, and brief the reign of care. 
Jane had, indeed, her flights, but had In 
them 

What we could pity but must not condemn ; 
For they were Mways pure ond oft sublime. 
And such as triumph’d over earth and time, 
Thoughts of eternM love that souls possess, 
Foretaste divine of Heaven’s own happiness. 

Ofthadheseentbem, and esleemhad sprung 
In his free mind for maids so sod and young, 
So good and grieving, and his place was high 
Li their esteem, his friendly brother’s nigh, 
But yet beneath ; and when he said adieu I 
Their tone was kind, and was responsive too. 
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Farting was painful; when ndiou he cried, 

‘ You will return ? ’ the gentle girls replied ; 

‘ You must return ! your Brother knows you 
now, 

But to exist without you knows not how j 
Has ho not told us of the Uvoly joy 
He takes— torgire us— in the Brother-boy ? 
He is alone and pensive ; you can give 
Pleasure to one by whom a number live 
In daily comfort — sure tor tills you met, 

That for his debtors you might pay a debt— 
The poor ate call’d ungrateful, but you still 
Will have their thanks for this— indeed you 
will.’ 

Bichard but little said, lor he of late 
Held svith himself contention and debate. 

' My brother loves me, his regard 1 know, 
But will not such affection weary grow ? 

Ho kindly says “ defer tlio parting day,” 

But yet may wish me in his heart away ; 
Nothing but kindness I in him perceive, 

In me 'tis kindness then to take my leave ; 
Why should I grieve if he should weary be ? 
There have boon visitors who wearied me ; 

Ho yet may love, and we may part in peace, 
Nay, in affection— novelty must oeaeo— 

Man is but man ; the thing he most desires 
Pleases awhile— then pleases not— then tiros ; 
Qoorge to his former liabits and his friends 
Will now return, and so my visit ends.’ 

Thus Bichard communed with his heart ; 
but still 

He found opposed his reason and his will. 
Found that his thoughts were busy in this 
train, 

And he was striving to bo calm in vain. 

These thoughts were passing while he yet 
forbore j 

To loavs the friends whom he might sec no 
more. 

Then came a chubby child and sought relief. 
Sobbing in all the impotence of grief ; 

A full Fed girl she was, with ruddy cheek. 
And features coarse, that grosser feelings speak, 
To whom another miss, with passions strong. 
And slender fist, had done some baby-wrong. 
On Lucy’s gentle mind had Bartow wrought 
To teach this child, whom she hod labouring 
taught 

VVilh unpaid love- this unprsductivo brain 
Would little comprehend, and less retain, 
Aformet’s daughi«,withredundant health, 
And'dbablbLveirs weight and Lucy’s wealth, 


Had won I ho man’s regard, and ho with her 
Po.98oss’d the treasure vulgar minds prefer j 
A man of Ihritl, .and jijiriving, he possess’d 
What he esteem’d of earthly good tho best; 
And Lucy’s woU-stored mind had not a charm 
For this true lover of the well-stock’d farm. 
This slave to petty wealth and rustic toil, 
This earth-devoted wooer of the soil : — 

But she with meekness took the wayward 
child, 

And sought to make the savage nature mild. 

But Jane herjudgmentwithdecision gave— 

‘ Train not an idiot to oblige a slave,’ 

And where is Bloomer ? Bichard would 
have said. 

But he was cautious, feeling, and afraid ; 

And little either of the hero knew, 

And little sought — ^lie might be married too. 

Now to his home, tlio morning visits past, 
Belurn’d the guest — thatevening was his last. 

He met his Brother, and tliey spoke of those 
From wliom his comforts in the village rose ; 
•Spoke of the favourites, whom so good and 
kind 

It was peculiar happiness to find ; 

Then for the sisters in their griefs they felt. 
And, sod tiiemselvos, on saddening subject 
dwelt. 

But Ueorge was willing ail this w oc to spare, 
And let to-morrow be to-morrow’s care i 
Ho of his purchase talk’d — a thing of course, 
As men will boldly praiso a now-bought horse, 
i Bichard was not to all its beauty blind, 
And promised still to seek, with hope to find : 

‘ The price indeed ’ 

‘ Yes, that,’ said George, ‘ is high ; 
But if 1 bought not, one was sure to buy. 
Who might the social comforts svo enjoy, 
And every comfort lessen or destroy. 

* We must not always reckon what we give, 
But think how preoious ’tis in peace to Uve ; 
Some neighbour Nimrod might in very pride 
Have stirr’d my anger, and have then defied ;. 
Oc worse, bavolov^, and teased me to excess 
By his kind caro to give mo happiness ; 

Or might his lady and her daughters bring 
To raise my spirits, to converse, and sing : 
'Twas not the benefit alone I view’d, 

But thought what horrid things I might 
exclude, 

’ Some party man might here have sat him 
down, 

: Some country champion, railing at the crown, 
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Farting was painful; when ndiou he cried, 

‘ You will return ? ’ llio gentle girls replied ; 

‘ You must return ! your Brother knows you 
now, 

But to exist without you knows not how j 
Has ho not toid us ol the lively joy 
He takes— torgive us— in the Brother-boy ? 
He is atone ond pensive ; you can give 
Pleasure to one by whom a number live 
In daily comfort — sure toe tliis you met, 

That for his debtors you might pay a debt— 
The poor ate call’d ungrateful, but you eUlt 
Will have their thanks for this— indeed you 
will.’ 

Bichard but little said, lor he of late 
Held with himself contention and debate. 

' My brother loves me, his regard 1 know. 
But will not such affection weary grow ? 

Ho kindly says “ defer tho patting day,” 

But yet may wish me in his heart away ; 
Nothing but kindness I in him perceive, 

In me 'tis kindness then to take my leave ; 
Why should I grieve if he should weary be ? 
There have boon visitors who wearied me ; 

He yet may love, and we may part in peace, 
Nay, in affection— novelty must cease— 

Man is but man ; the thing ho most desires 
Pleases awhile— then pleases not— then tiros ; 
Qoorge to his former liabits and his friends 
Will now return, and so my visit ends.’ 

Thus Bichard communed with his heart; 
but still 

He found opposed his reason and his will, 
Found that his thoughts were busy in this 
train, 

And he was striving to bo calm in vain. 

These thoughts were passing while he yet 
forbore 

To leave the friends whom he might see no | 
more. | 

Then came a chubby child and sought relief. 
Sobbing in. all the impotence of grief ; 

A full fed girl she was, with ruddy cheek. 
And features coarse, that grosser feelings speak, 
To whom another miss, with passions strong, 
And slender fist, had done some baby-wrong. 
On Lucy’s gentle mind had Bartow wrought 
To teach this child, whom she had labouring 
taught 

VVith. unpaid love— this unproductive brain 
Would little comprehend, and less retain. 

Afiwmet’s daughi«,withredundant health, 
AmbdUabloLveirs weight and Lucy’s wealth, 


Had won I ho man’s regard, and ho with her 
Po.s8oBs’d the treasure vulgar minds prefer j 
A man of ihrifl, .and JJiviving, he possess’d 
Wlmt he esteem’d of earthly good tho best; 
And Lucy’s well-stored mind had not a charm 
Pot this true lovor of the well-stock’d farm, 
Tins slave to petty wealth and rustic toil, 
Tills earth-devoted wooer of the soil : — 

But she with meekness took the svayward 
child, 

And sought to make the savage nature mild. 

But Jane herjudgmentwithdecision gave— 

‘ Train not on idiot to oblige a slave,’ 

And where is Bloomer ? Bichard would 
have said, 

But he was cautious, feeling, and afraid ; 

And little either of the hero knew. 

And little sought — ^lie might be married too. 

Now to his home, tho morning visits past, 
Bolum’d the guest — thatevening was his last. 

He met his Brother, and tliey spoke of those 
From whom his comforts in the village rose ; 
•Spoke of the favourites, whom so good and 
kind 

It was peculiar happiness to find i 
Then for the sisters in their griefs they felt, 
And, sod tiiemaelvos, on saddening subject 
dwell. 

But Ueorge was willing ail this w oc to spare. 
And let to-morrow be to-morrow’s cave s 
Ho of his purchase talk’d — a thing of course, 
As men will boldly praise a now-bought horse. 

Bichard was not to all its beauty blind, 
And promised still to seek, with hope to find ; 

‘ The price indeed ’ 

‘ Yes, that,’ said George, ‘ is high ; 

I But it 1 bought not, one was sure to buy, 
Who might the social comforts wo enjoy, 
And every comfort lessen or destroy. 

* We must not always reckon what we give, 
But think how precious ’tis in peace to live ; 
Some neighbour Nimrod might in very pride 
Have stirr’d my anger, and have then defied ;. 
Or worse, bavolov^, and teased me to excess 
By his kind care to give mo happiness ; 

Or might bis lady and her daughters bring 
To raise my spirits, to converse, and sing : 
'Twas not the benefit alone I view’d, 

But thought what horrid things I might 
exclude, 

’ Some party man might here have sat him 
down, 

Some country champion, railing at the crown, 
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‘ yea, my dear Brotlior ! from my soul 
I grieve 

Thee and the proofs of tUy regard to leave : 
TIiou bast been all that I could wish,— my 
pride 

Exults to dnd that I am thus allied : 

Yet to express a feeling, how it came, 

The pain it gives, its nature alid its name, 

I know not, — but of late, I will confess, 

Not that thy love is little, but is less. 

‘ Hadst thou received me in thy present 
mood. 

Sure I had held thee to be kind and good ; 
But thou Wert all the warmest heart could 
state, 

ASection dream, or hope anticipate ; 

I must have wearied thee yet day by day, — 

“ Stay ! ” said my Brother, and ’twos good 
to stay ; 

But now, forgive me, thinking I perceive 
Change undefined, and os I think I grieve. 

‘ Have I offended ? — Proud although I be, 

I will be bumble, and concede to thee : 

Have I intruded on thee when thy mind 
Was vex’d, and then to solitude inclined ? 

0 1 there ace times when all things will molest 
Jlinds so disposed, so heavy, so oppress’d ; 
And thine, I know, is delicate and nice, 
Sickening at felly, and at war with vice : 
Then, at a time when thou wort vex’d with 
these, 

1 have intruded, let aiiection lease. 

And so offended.* 

‘ Itichacd, if thou hast, 
'Tis at this instant, nothing in the post ; 

Ho, thou art all a Brother’s love would choose; 
And, having lost thee, 1 shall interest lose 
In alt that I possess : I pray thee tell 
Wherein thy host bos fail’d to please thee 
well, — 

Do I neglect thy comforts ? ’ — 

' 0 1 not thou, 

But art thyself uncomfortable now. 

And ’tia from thee and from thy looks I gain 
This painfiil knowtedge-^tis my Brother’s 
pain; 

And yet that something m my spirit lives, 
Som^ing that spleen excites and sorrow 
gives, 

I may confess, — ^for not in thee 1 trace 
Alone this change, it is in all the place : 
Smile If thop. wUt in scam, for I am glstd 
, A smi^ at any rata is to be had. 


‘ Hut tliPi'o is.lacipu's, ulio uviu' seem’d (o 
tioat 

Thy Brother kindly as chanced to meet ; 
Not with thee only pleased our worthy guide. 
But in tile hedge-row path and green-wood 
side, 

There he would speak with that familiar case 
That makes a trifle, makes a nothing please. 

‘ But now to my farewell, — and that I spoke 
With honest sorrow, — with a careless look. 
Gazing unaltcr’d on some stupid prose — 

His sermon for the Sunday I suppose, — 

“ Going ? ” said he : “ why then the ’Squire 
ond you 

Will part at last — ^Yoii’ro going? — Well, 
adieu ! ” 

‘ True, we were not in friendship bound like 
those 

Who will adopt each other’s friends and Coes, 
Without esteem or hatred of their own, — 
But still we were to intimacy grown ; 

And sure of Jacques when I had taken leave 
It would have grieved me,— and it ought to 
grieve ; 

But I in him couid not affection trace,— 
Careless be put his sermons in their place. 
With no more feeling than his sermon-case. 

‘ Not BO those generous girls beyond (he 
brook, — 

It quite unmann’d mo as my leave I took. 

‘ But, my dear Brother I when I take at 
night, 

In my own home, ond in their mother’s sight , 
By turns my children, or togefbor see 
A pair contending for the vacant knee, 
When to Matilda I begin to tell 
IVhat in my visit first and last befell — 

Of this your village, of her tower and spire. 
And, above ail, her Hector and her ’Squire, 
How will the tale be mart'd when I shall end — 
I left displeased the Brother and the friend I ’ 
‘ Nay, Jacques is honest— Marry , he was then 
Engaged — What! part an author and his pen? 
Just in the fit, and when th’inspiring ray 
Shot on his brain, t’ arrest it in its way f 
Come, thou eholt see him in an easier vein. 
Nor of his looks nor of his noids complain : 
Art thou content ? ’ — 

If Hichard had replied, 

‘ I am,’ his manner bad his words belied : 
Even from his Brother's cheerfulness ho drew 
Something to vex him — ^what, he scarcely 
knew : 
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iSo he eviiding aiiid, ‘ My evil fate 
Upon my comfocte throws a gloom oC late : 
Matilda writes not ; ai^d, when iasl she wrote, 
1 road no letter — ’twas a trader’s note, — 

“ Yours I received,” and all that formal prate 
That is so hateful, that she knows I hate. 

' Duiection reigns, 1 feel, but cannot tell 
Why upon me the dire infection tell : 
Madmen may say that they alone are sane, 
And all beside have a distemper’d brain ; 
Something like this I feel, — and I include 
Myself among the frantic multitude : 

But, come, Matilda wi'ifcs, although but ill, 
And home has health, and that is comfort still.’ 
George stopt his horse, and with the kindest 
look 

Spoke to his Brother, — earnestly he spoke. 
As one who to his friend his heart reveals. 
And all the hazard with the comfort feels. 
‘Soon as I loved thee, Bicliurd, — and 
I loved 

Before my reason had tlio will approved. 
Who yet right early had her sanction lent. 
And with affection in her verdict went,— 

So soon I felt, that thus a friend to gain. 

And then to lose, is but to purchase pain ; 
Dally the pleasure grew, then sod the day 
That takes it all in its increase away I 
‘ Patient thou wert, and kind, — but well 
I knew 

The husband’s wishes, and the fother’s too ; 
I saw how check’d they were, and yet in secret 
grew : 

Once and again, I urged thee to delay 
Thy purposed journey, si ill deferr’d the day. 
And still on its approach the pain Increased 
Till my request and thy compliance censed j 
I could not further thy alfecllon task. 

Nor more of one so self-resisting ask ; 

But yet to lose thee, Bichord, and uitli thee 
AU hope of social joys— it cannot be. 

Nor could I bear to meet thee os a boy 
From school, his parents, to obtain a joy. 
That lessens day by day, and one 'nill soon 
destroy. 

‘ No! I would have thee. Brother, allmy own. 
To grow be.sido me as my trees have grown ; 
For ever near me, pleasant in my sight. 

And in my mind, my pride and my delight. 

‘ Yet will I tell thee, Bichord ; bad I found 
Thy mind dependent and thy heart unsound, 
Hadstthoubeen poor, obsoquious,and disposed 
With any wish or measure to have closed. 


Willing on me and gladly to aitend, 

Tho younger brother, the convenient friend ; 
Thy speculation its reward had made 
Like other ventures — thou Imdst gain’d in 
trade ; 

What reason urged, or Jacques esteem’d thy 
due, 

Thine had it been, and I, a trader too, 

Had paid my debt, and home my Brother sent, 
Nor glad nor sorry that ho oaino or went ; 
Who to his wife and children would have told. 
They had an uncle, and the man was old ; 
fKil every girl and boy had learn’d to prate 
Of uncle George, his gout, and bis estate. 

‘ Thus had we parted ; but as now thou art, 
I must not lose thee — No ! I cannot part ; 
^ it in human nature to consent. 

To give up all the good that heaven has lent, 
All social case and comfort to forego, 

And live again the solitary ? No I 
‘ Wo part no more, dear Bichnrd 1 thou 
wilt need 

Thy Brother’s help to teach thy boys to read i 
And I should love to hear Matilda’s psalm, 
To keep my spirit in a morning calm, 

And feel the soft devotion that prepares 
The soul to rise above its earthly cares ; 
Then thou and I, an independent two, 

May have our parties, and defend them too ; 
Thy liberal notions, and my loyal fears, 

Will give us subjects for our future years [ 
Wo will for truth alone contend and rend. 
And our good Jacques shall oversee our creed. 
‘ iSucli were my views j and I had quickly 
made 

Some bold attempts my Brother to persuade 
To think os I did ; but I knew too well 
Whose now thou wert, with whom thou wert 
to dwell. 

And why, I said, return him doubifiil home, 
Six months to argue if he then would come 
Some six months after P and, beside, I know 
That all the happy are of course the slow ; 
And thou at home art happy, there wilt stay, 
Dallying 'twixt will and wUl-not many a day, 
And fret the gloss of hope, and hopeitselfaway. 
‘ Jacques is my friend ; to him I gave my 
heart. 

You see my Brother, see I would not part ; 
Wilt thou an embassy of love disdain ? 

Go to this sister, and my views explain ; 
Gloss o’er my failings, paint me with a grace 
That Love beholds, put moaning in ray face j 
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DesQiibe that dwelling ; I alk how well we live, 
And all its glory to out village give ; 

Praise the kind sisters whom we love so much, 
And thine own virtues like an artist touch. 
‘Toll her, and here my secret purpose 
show. 

That no dependence shall my sislot know ; 
ITors all the freedom that she lores shall be. 
And mine the debt, — ihen press her to agree ; 
Say, that my Brother’s wishes wait on hers, 
And his affection what she wills prefers. 
‘Forgive mo. Brother, — these my words 
and more 

Our friendiy Kector to Matilda boro ; 

At large, at length, were all my views ex- 
plain’d. 

And to my joy my wishes I obtain’d. 

' Dwell in that house, and we shall still be 
near, 

-tbsence and parting I no more shall fear ; 
Dwell in thy home, and at thy will exclude 
All who shall dsie upon thee to intrude. 

‘ Again thy pardon, — ’twas not my design 
To give surprise ; a better view was mine ; 
But lot it pass — and jet I wish’d to see 
That meeting too : and happy may it be ! ’ 
Thus Georgo had spoken, and then look’d 
around. 

And smiled as one who then hts road had 
found ; 

‘ Follow ! ’ ha cried, and briskly urged lih 
horse ; 

Hlohard was puzzled, but obey’d of course ; 
He was affectod like a man astray. 

Lost, but yet knowing something of the way ; 
Till a wood clear’d, that still conceal’d the 
view, 

Bichard the purchase of his Brother know ; 
And something flash’d upon his mind not clear. 
But much with pleasure mix’d, in part with 
fear; 

As one who wandering through a stormy night 
Bees his own home, and gladdens at the sight, 
Yet feels some doubt if fortune bad decreed 
That lively pleasure in such time of need ; 
So Kicbaid felt— but now the mansion came 
fn view dlreot,— he knew it for the some ; 
There too the garden walk, the elms design’d 
ffV) guard the peaches from tire easlem wind ; 
And there the sloping glass, tliat when he 
■ shines 

Gives the sun’s vigour to the ripening vines.— 
‘ jit js fny ^tdlSet’s 1 


‘ No 1 ’ 1)0 answers, * No I 

’Tis to thy own po.ssosuon that we go ; 

It is thy rvife’s, and w,jll thy children’s be, 

Barth, wood, and water 1— all for thine and 
thee ; 

Bought in tliy name— Alight, my friend, and 
comp, 

I do bcscocii thee, to thy proper home ; 

There wilt thou soon thy own Matilda view. 

She knows our deed, and she approves it loo ; 

Betoro hor oil our views and plans wore laid. 

And Jacques was there t’ explain and to 
persuade. 

Here, on this lawn, thy boys and girls shall run, 

And play their gambols when their tasks are 
done; 

There, from that window, shall their mother 
view 

The happy tribe, and smile at all they do ; 

While thou, moie gravely, hiding thy delight, 

Shalt cry “0! childish I” and enjoy the sight. 


‘ Well, my dear Hichard, there ’s no more 
to say — 

Stay, as you will— do any thing— but stay ; 
Be, 1 dispute not, steward — ^what you will, 
TiAeyour own name, but be my Brother still. 

‘ And heat me, Hichard I it I should offend. 
Assume tbo patron, and forgot the friend ; 

If aught in word nr manner I express 
That only touches on thy happiness ; 

If I he peevish, bumorsomp, unkind, 

Spoil’d ns I am by each subservient mind ; 
For I am humour’d by a tribe who make 
Me more capricious for tho pains they take 
To make mo quiet ; sliouldst thou ever feel 
A wound from this, this leave not time to heal, 
But lot thy wife her cheerful smile withhold. 
Let her be civil, distant, cautious, cold ; 
Then shall I woo forgiveness, and repent. 
Nor bear toloae the blessings Heaven baslont.’ 
But this was noedlesB — there was joy of 
heart, 

All felt the good that all desired V import ; 
Bespect, affection, and esteem combined, 

Tn sundry portions ruled in every mind ; 

And o’er the whole an unobtrusive air 
Of pious joy, that urged the silent prayer. 

And blese’d the new-born feelings ^Hcrc 

we close 

Our Tala of Tales 1— Health, render, and 
repose 1 
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TALE I. SILFORD HALL; OR, THE HAPPY DAY 


WiTiiiK a village, many a mile from loun, 
A place of small lesort and no renown ; — 
fiave tliat U form’d a way, and gave a name 
To SinFORD Hall, it made no claim to 
fame ; — 

It was the gain of some, the pride of all. 

That travellers slopt to ask for Silfobd Hall. 
Small as it was, the place could boast a 
School, 

In which ^ailianief FerHn bore the rule. 
Not mark’d for leorning deep, or ialenis rare, 
But for his varying tasks and ceaseless care ; 
Some forty boys, the sons of thrifty men, 
lie taught lo read, and purl to use the pen ; 
While, by more studious cave, a favourite low 
Increased his pride — tor it the Scholar know 
Nnough for praise, say what the Teacher's 
duo ? — 

These lo his presence, slates in hand, moved on, 
And a grim smile (heir feats in ilguras won. 
This Man of Letters woo’d in early life 
The Vicar’s maiden, whom ho made his wife. 
She too can rend, ns by her song she proves — 
The song Nnihoniel made oboul their loves : 
Five posy girls, and one foir boy, increa.<<ed 
Tlia Father's care, whose labours seldom 
ceased. 

No day of rest was his. If, now and then. 
His boys for play laid by the book and pen, 
For Lawyer Slow there was some deed lo 
■fluite, 

Or some young farmer’s letter to indite, 

Or land to measure, or, with legal skill. 

To frame some yeoman’s wid ow’s peevish will ; 
And on the Sabbath, — when his neighbours 
drest, 

To hear their duties, and to take their rest— 
Then, when the Vicar’s periods ceosod to flow. 
Was heard Nathaniel, in his sent below. 

guch were his laboius ; but the time is come 
When his son Peter clears the hours of gloom. 


And brings him aid ; though yet a boy, ho 
shares 

In staid Nathaniel’s multifarious cares. 

A king his father, he, a prince, has rule — 
The first of subjects, vjeeroy of the sclmol : 
Blit though a prince within that realm he 
reigns, 

Hard is Uie part his duteous soul sustains. 
He wilh his Father, o’er the furrow’d land, 
Otawa the long chain in hia uneasy hasvd, 
And neatly forms at homo, what there they 
ruddy plann’d. 

Content, for all his labour, if he gains 
iSomo words of pridso, and sixpence for his 
pains. 

Tims many a hungry day the Boy has fared, 
And would have ask'd a dinner, had ho dated, 
Wlion boys aro ploying, ho, for hours of sclinol 
Has sums to set, mid copy-books lo rule ; 
When all ore met, for some sad dunce afraid, 
He, by ollowmioe, lends bis timely old — 
'raughi ot the student’s failings to connive, 
Vet keep bia Father’s dignity olive : 

For ov’n Nathaniel fears, and might ofl'end, 
If too severe, the foi'mcr, now his friend ; 

Or hop, that farmer’s lady, who well knows 
Her boy is bright, and needs nor Ihrenis nor 
blows. 

This seem’d to Peter hol'd ; and he was loth, 
T’ obey and rule, ond have the ceres of both — 
To miss the master’s dignity, and yet, 

No portion of the sohool-boy’s play to get. 
To him the Fiend, as once to Launcelot, eded, 
‘ Bun from thy wrongs ! ’ — ‘ Bun whore P ’ 
his fear replied : 

‘ Bun ! ’ — said the Tempter, ‘ it but hard thy 
fare. 

Hard is it now — ^il may be mended there.’ 
But still, though tempted, he refused to 
part, 

And felt the Mother clinging at bis heart. 
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Nor this alono— he, in that weight of care, 

Had help, and here it as a man should bear. 

A drop ot comCort in his cup was thrown j 
Tt was his treasure, and it was ids own. 

His Father’s shelves contained a motley store 
01 letter’d wealth j and this he might explore. 

A part his mother in her youth had gain’d, 

A part Nathaniel from his club obtain’d, 

And part — a well-worn kind — from sire to 
son remain’d. 

He sought his Motlier’s hoard, and there he 
found 

Homsnco in sheets, and poetry unbound ; 
Soft Tales of Love, svhich never damsel read. 
But tears of pity stain’d her virgin bed. 

There were Jane Shore and Rosamond the 
Fair, 

.^nd humbler heroines frail as these were 
there ; 

There was a tale of one forsaken Maid, 

Who till her death the work of vengeance 
stay'd ; 

Her Lover, then at sea, while round him stood 
A dauntless crew, the angry ghost pursued ; 
In a small boat, without an oar or anil, 

.She came to call him, nor would force avail. 
Nor prayer j but, eonscienco-striokon, dotvn 
he leapt, 

And o’er his corse the closing billows slept ; 
•Ml vanish’d then ! but of the crow were some. 
Wondering whose ghost would on tho morrow 
come. 

A leamerl Book was there, and in it schemes 
How to cast Fortunes and interpret Breams ; 
Ballads wore there of Lover’s bliss or bale, 
’The Kitchen Story, and the Nursery Tale. 
His hungry mind disdain’d not humble food. 
And read with relish keen of Robin Hood ; 
Of him, all-powerful mode by magic gift. 
And Giants slain — of mighty Hickerthrift ; 
Through Crusoe’s Isle delighted bad hestray 'd, 
Nocturnal visits had to witches paid, 

Gliding through haunted scenes, enraptured 
and afraid. 

A loftier shelf witli teal hooks was graced. 
Bound, ot part bound, and ranged in comely 
taste; 

’ Books of high mark, the mind’s more solid 
food, 

Which some might think the owner under- 
, stood ; 

Bui Blmdons, SeoUiOiia, Algebraic lore, 

'4. CNt left foil others to explore. 


And quickly turning to a favouiite kind, 
Found, what rejoiced him at his heart to find. 

Sir Walter wrote not |jhon, or He by whom 
Such gain and glory to Sir Walter come — 
That Fairy-Helper, by whoso secret aid, 

Such views of life are to the world convey’d— 
, 1 s inspiration known in after-times. 

The snle assistant in his prose or rhymes. 

But there were fletions wild that please the 
boy, 

Which men, loo, read, condemn, reject, 
enjoy— 

Arabian Nights, and Persian Tales were there. 
One volume each, and both the worse for wear ; 
There by QubtIm’ Emblems, Esop’s Fables 
stood, 

The coats in tatters, and the cuts in wood. 
There, loo, ‘ The English History,’ by the pen 
Of Boctor Cooke, and other learned men. 

In numbers, sixpence each ; by these was seen. 
And highly prized, the Monthly Magazine ; — 
Not Mich as now will men of taste engage. 
But the cold gleanings ot a former ago. 
Scraps cut from sermons, scenes removed 
from plays. 

With heads of heroes famed in Tyburn’s 
palmy days. 

The rest we pass— though Peter pass’d 
them not, 

But here his cares and labours all forgot ; 
Stain’d, torn, and blotted every noble page, 
Stood tho chief poets of a former age — 

And of the present; not their works complete. 
But in such portions as on bulks wo meet. 
The refuse of the shops, thrown down upon 
the street. 

Tliere Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton found n 
place. 

With some a namelesB, some a shameless race, 
Which many a weery walker resting reads. 
And, pondering o’er the short relief, proceeds. 
While others Ungering pay the written sum, 
Half loth, but longing for delight to come. 

Of the Youth’s morals we would something 
speak ; 

Taught by bis Mother what to shun or seek ; 
•She sbow’d the heavenly way, and in bis youth 
Press’d on his yielding mind tho Gospel truth, 
How weak is man, how much (0 ill inclined, 
And where his help is placed, and hew to find. 
These words of weight sank deeply in his 
breast, 

And awful Feat and holy Hope imprest. 
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He bliraiik from vice, and at the btartling view, 
Ab from an adder in his path, wiUidtew. 

Ali else was cheerful. Peter’s easy mind 
To the gay scenes of village life inclined. 

The lark that scaling sings his notes of joy, 
Was not more liveiy thou th’ awaken’d boy. 
Yet oft with this a softening sadness dwelt, 
While, feeling thus, be marvell’d why he felt. 

‘ I am not sorry,’ said the Boy, ‘ but still. 
The tear will drop — I wonder why it will I * 
His books, his walks, his musing, mom and 
eve, 

Gave such impiessions os such iiiiiids receive ; 
And with his moral and religious views 
Wove the wild fancies of on Infant-Muse, 
Inspiring thoughts tliat he could not express, 
Obscure sublime I bis secret happiness. 

Oft would he strive for words, and oft begin 
To frame in verse the views he had within ; 
But ever fail’d : for how can woids explain 
The unforin’d ideas of a teeming biain ? 

dufih was my Hero, whom I would portray 
In one exploit — the Hero of a Day. 

At six miles’ distance from his native town 
Blood Sdford Hall, a seat of mucli renown— 
Computed miles, such weary travellers ride. 
When they in chance wayfaring men confide. 
Beauty and grandeur were within ; around. 
Lawn, wood, and water j Ihe delicious ground 
Hod porks whore deer disport, had lipids 
whore gome abound. 

Fruits of all tastes in spueious gardens grow ; 
And flowers of every scent and every hue, 
That native in more favour’d climes arise, 
Are hero protected from Ih’ iiicleiiiont skies. 
To this fair place, with mingled pride and 
shame, 

This lad of learningwithout knowledge came — 
Shame for bis conscious ignorance — and pride 
To this fail seat in this gay style to ride. 
The cause that brought him was a small 
account. 

His father’s due, and he must take the amount. 
And sign a stamp’d receipt I this done, he 
might 

Look oil around him, and enjoy the sight. 

So far to wallc was, in his mother’s view, 
More than her darling Peter ought to do ; 
Peter indeed knew more, but he would 
hide 

His better knowledge, tor he wish’d to ride; 
So hod bis father’s nag, a beast so small, 
That if he tell, he had not far to fall. 


His fond and mixious mother in his best 
Her darling child for the occasion dresl : 

All in bis coat of green shp ploLbed her boy, 
And stood admiring with a niotboi’s joy : 
Large was it mode and long, as meant to do 
For Sunday-servico, when ho older grew — 
Not brought in daily use in one year’s w'car 
or two. 

White was his waistcoat, and W'hal else he 
woio 

Had clotlied the lamb or parent ewe before. 
In all the mother show’d hel raie or skill ; 

A riband black she tied beneath his frill ; 
Gave bun bis stockings, white as driven snow , 
And bade him hoed the miry way below ; 

On the black voinish of the comely shoe, 
Shone the large bucklo of a silvery hue. 
Boots be hud worn, had he such things 
posses I — 

But bootless grief! — he was lull inoudiy 
dicsl ; 

FuU proudly look’d, and light he was of heart, 
When thus for Silford Hall prepared to start. 

Nathaniel’s self with joy the stiipling eyed, 
And gave a shilling tnili a father’s pride ; 
Buies of politcnobs too with pomp ho gave, 
And show’d the lad how scholars should 
behave. 

Ere yet he left her home, ihe Mother told— 
For she hud seen — ^ivhat things ho should 
holiold. 

There, she related, her young eyes bad view’d 
Slouofigurcs shaped iikonaked flesh and blood, 
Wbich, in the ball and up the gallery placed, 
Were proofs, they told ber, of a noble taste ; 
Nor sbo denied— but, in a public hall, 

Her judgment taken, she had clothed thorn all. 
There, too, weie station’d, each upon its 
scat, 

Half forms of men, without their hands and 
feel; 

These and what more within that hall might be 
She saw, and oh I how long’d her son to see I 
Yet could be hope to view that noble place, 
Who dared not look the porter in the face ? 

Forth went the pony, and the rider’s knees 
Cleaved to her sides— he did not ride with ease ; 
One hand a whip, and one a bridle hold. 

In case the pony falter’d or rebelPd. 

The village boys beheld him as he pass’d. 
And looks of envy on the hero cast ; 

But he was meek, nor let his pride appear, 
Nay, truth to speak, he felt a sense of tear, 
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Lest the tude boast, unmindful of the rein, 
Should take a fancy to turn back again. 

He found, and wonder ’lis ho found, hii. 
way. 

The oideis many that he must obey : 

‘ Now to the right, then left, and now again 
Directly onward, tiirough the winding lane ; 
Tlion, half way o’er the common, by the mill. 
Turn from, the cottage and ascend the hill, 
Then— spare the pony, boy ! — as you ascend — 
You see the Hall, and that’s your journey's 
end.’ 

Yes, he succeeded, not remembering aught 
Of this advice, but by his pony taught. 

Soon as he doubted he the bridle threw 
On the steed’s neck, and said — ‘ Hemomber 
you ! ’ 

For oft the creature had his father borne, 
Sound on his way, and safe on his return. 

So he succeeded, and the modest youtli 
brave praise, whore praise had been assign’d 
by truth. 

His business done,— for fortune led his way 
To him whose oflico was such debts to pay, 
The farmer-bailiff, but he saw no more 
Than a small room, with bate and oaken floor, 
A desk wUU books thereon — he’d seen such 
things before ; 

‘ Oood day ! ' he said, but lingered as he spoke 
'Good day,’ and gazed about with serious 
look j 

Then slowly moved, and then delay’d awhile, 
Tn dumb dismay which raised a lordly smile 
In those who eyed him— then agidn moved on. 
As all might see, unwilling to bo gone. 

While puzzled thus, and puzzling all about. 
Involved, absorb’d, in aomebewilderlngdoubl, 
A lady enter’d. Madam Johnson call’d. 
Within whose presence stood the lad appall’d. 
A learned Lady this, who knew the names 
Of all the pictures in the golden frames } 
Could every subject, every painter, tell, 

And on their merits and their ftulures dwell ; 
And If perchance there was a slight uuatoke — 
These the most knowing on such matters 
make. 

‘ And what dost moan, my pretty lad ? ’ 
she cried, 

' Dost stay or go ? first for courage 


tpfdde 

Then foe fit words,— then boldly he replied 
Ttwt he would give n hundred pounds, if so 
M' theti, ^ about that bouse to go ; 


For ho hod beard that it contain’d such things 
As never house could boast, except the Ling’s. 

The ruling Lady, anting, said, ‘ In truth 
Thou shalt behold them all, my pretty youth. 
Tom 1 first the creature to the stable load. 
Lot it be fed ; and you, my child, must feed ; 
For three good hours must pass e’er dinner 
come,’ — • 

‘ Supper,’ thought he, ‘she means, our time at 
home.’ 

First was ho feasted to bis heart’s content. 
Then, ail in rapture, with the Lady went ; 
Through rooms immense, and galleries wide 
and tall, 

Ho walk’d entranced— he breathed in Silford 
Hall. 

Now could he look on that delightful place, 
The glorious dwelling of u princely race ; 

His vast delight was mixed witli equal awe. 
There was such magic in the thmgs he saw. 
Oft standing still, with open mouth and eyes, 
Turn’d hero and there, alarm’d os one who 
tries 

T* escape from somothing strange, that Avould 
befoi'o him riso. 

The wall would part, and beings without name 
Would come — for such to his adventures came. 
Hence undefined and solemn terror press’d 
UiHin bis mind, and all bis powers possess’d. 
lUl ho hod read of magic, every charm. 

Were he alone, might come and do him harm i 
But bis gaae rested on his friendly guide — 

‘ I'm safe,’ ho thought, ‘ so long as you abide,* 
In oneloigeroomwas found abed of state— 

* And can they soundly sleep beneath such 
weight. 

Whore they may figures in the night explore, 
Form’d by the dim light dancing on the fioot 
From the far window ; mirrors broad and high 
Doubling each terror to the anxious eye ?— 
’Tis strange,’ thought Peter, ' that such things 
produce 

No tear in her ; but there is mueh in use.’ 

On that reflecting hrightness, passing by. 
The Boy one instant fix’d his lesUess eye — 
And saw himself : he had before descried 
His face in one his mother’s store supplied ; 
But here be could his whole dimensions view, 
From the pale forehead to the jet-black shoe. 
Passing he look’d, and looking, grieved to pass 
From the fait fi^e smiling in the glass. 
’Twas so Narcissus saw the boy advance 
In the dear foutil, and met th’ admiring glance 
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So loved— But uo ! out happier hoy admired, 
Not the hlim form, but what the form 
attired, — 

The riband, abirt, and irill, all pure and clean, 
The white ribb’d blocking'), and ibn coal of 
green. 

The Lady now appear’d to move away — 
And this was tlireat’ning ; for bo dared not 
stay, 

Lost and alone j but earnestly be pray’d — 

‘ Ob ! do not leave me— I am not afraid. 

But ’tis so lonesome ; I shall never find 
Hy way alone, no better than the blind.’ 

The Matron kindly to the Boy replied, 

‘ Trust in my promise, 1 will be tliy guide.’ 
Then to the Chapel moved the friendly pair, 
And well for Peter that bis guide was there ! 
Dim, edent, solemn was the scene — be fell 
The cedar’s power, that so unearthly smelt; 
And then the stain’d, dork, narrow windows 
threw 

Strange, partial beams on pulpit, desk, and 
pew : 

Upon the altar, glorious to behold. 

Stood a vast pair of candlesticks in gold 1 
With candles tall, and large, and firm, and 
while, 

Such as the halls of giant-kings would light. 
There was an organ, too, but now unseen ; 

A long black curtain served it for a screen ; 
Not so the clock, that both by nighl and day. 
Click’d the short moments as they pass’d 
away. 

' Is this a church ? and does the parson 
road ’ — 

Said Peter — here ? — mean a church in- 
deed.’ — 

‘ Indeed it is, or os a church is used,’ 

Was the reply, — and Peter deeply mused. 
Not without awe. His sadness to dispel. 
They sought the galleiy, and then oU was well. 

Yet enter’d there, although so clear his 
mind 

Prom every fear subslantial and dohned. 

Yet there remain’d some touch of native 
* fear — 

Of something awful to the eye and ear — 

A ghosUy voice might sound — a ghost itself 
appear. 

Thera noble Pictures fill’d his mind with 
joy— 

Ho gazed und thought, and was no more the 
boy; 


And Madam hoard him speak, will) sonic 
surprise, 

01 heroes known to him from histones. 

He know the actors in the deeds of old, — 
Ho could the Boman marvels all unfold. 

Uo to his guide a theme for wonder grew. 

At once so little and so much he knew — 
Little of what was passing every day. 

And much of that which long had pass’d 
away ; — 

So like a man, and yet so like a child, 

That his good friend stood wond’ring as slio 
smiled. 

The Scripture Pieces caused a sciious awe. 
And he with reverence look’d on all ho 
saw; 

His pious wonder he express’d aloud, 

And at the Saviour Form devoutly bow’d. 

Portraits he pass’d, admiring; but with 
pain 

Turn’d from some objects, not would look 
again. 

Ho seem’d to think that something rvrong 
was done. 

When crimes were shown he blush’d to look 
upon. 

Not so his guide — ‘ What youth is that 'if ’ 
she cried, 

‘ That handsome stripling at the lady’s side ; 
Can you inform mo how the youth is named ? ’ 
He answer’d, 'Joseph',' but bo look'd 
ashamed. 

‘Well, and what then? Had you been 
Joseph, boy ! 

Would you hove been so peevish and so coy ? ’ 
Our hero answer’d, with a glowing face, 

‘His mother told him he should pray for 
grace.’ 

A transient cloud o’ercost the matron’s brow ; 

Sho seem’d disposed to laugh but knew 

not how ; 

Silent awhile, then placid she appear’d— 

‘ ’Tis but a child,’ sho thought, and all was 
clear’d. 

No— laugh she could not ; still, the more 
she sought 

To bide her Noughts, the more of his she 
caught. 

Ahundred times she had thesepictures named, 
And never felt perplex’d, disturb’d, asham’d ; 
Yet now the feelings of a lad so young 
j Call’d home her thoughts and paralysed her 
I tongue. 
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Hlio pass’d the oHansive piclui'C!. silent by, 
With one veaeoting, aolE-reproving sigh ; 
llaaboning how habit will tlio mind entice 
To approachand gaze upon thcboundbol vice, 
As men, by custom, from some cliS’s vast 
height, 

I,ook iileased, and nuke their danger theii 
delight. 

‘Come, lot us on!— see there a Flemish 
view, 

A Country Fair, and all as Nature true, 
ijee there the merry creatures, great and 
small, 

Engaged in drinking, gaining, dancing all. 
Fiddling or lighting— all in drunken joy I ’ — 
'But is this Nature?’ said the wondering 
Boy. 

‘ Be sure it is ! and those Banditti there — 
Observe the faces, forms, the eyes, the air : 
Bee rage, revenge, remorse, disdain, despair ! ’ 

‘ And is that Nature, too ? ’ the stripling 
cried.— 

' Corrupted Nature,’ said the serious guide. 
She then display’d her knowledge.— That, 
my dear. 

Is call’d a Titian, this a Quido here. 

And yon a Claude— you see that lovely light. 
So soft and solemn, nmthor day nor night.’ 

• Yea 1 ’ quoth the Boy, ‘ and there is just 
the breoae, 

That curls the water, and that fans the trees ; 
The ships that anchor in that pleasant bay 
All look so safe and quiet — Claude, you say ? ’ 
On a small picture Fetor gazed and stood 
In admiration—' ’twas so dearly good.’ 

■ For how much money think you, then, my 
Lad, 

Is such a “ dear good picture ” lo bo had ? 
’Tis a famed master’s work — a Oerard Dow — 
At least the soUer told the huyer so.’ 

‘ I tell the price ! ’ quoth Peter — I as soon 
Could tell the pdoo of pictures in the moon ; 
Blit I have heard, when the groat race was 
done. 

How much was offer’d for the horse that I 
won.’— I 

' A thousand pounds: but, look the country 
round) 

And, may be, ten such horses might bo found ; 
While, iwe or run where’er you chooee to go. 
You’ll nowhefe find so dno a Qeratd Dow.’ 
if Ifthfa betrue/saysPoter,' then, of course, 
„ n^to pmre lughet fhsn the horse.’ 


* Why, thou ’rl a rrasoncP, Boy 1 ’ the lady 

ciicd ; 

‘ But see tllul Infant on the oilier side ; 

’Tis by Bir loshuii. ]7id you ever see 
A Babe so charmmg ? ’— ‘ No, indeed,’ said 
he; 

‘ I wonder how he could that look invent, 
That seems so sly, and yet so innocent.’ 

In this long room were various Statues seen, 
And Peter gazed theieon with awe-struck 
mien. 

‘ Why look so earnest. Boy ? ’ — ‘ Because 
they bring 

To me a story of an awful thing ’ — 

‘ Tell then thy story.’ ^Hewho never stay’d 

For words or matter, instantly obey’d. — 

‘ A holy pilgiim to a city sail’d. 

Where every sin o’er sinful men prevail’d ; 
Wlio, when be landed, look’d in every street, 
As he was wont, a busy crowd to meet ; 

But now of living boings found bo none, 
Death had been there, and turn’d them all to 
stone ; 

All in an instant, as they were employ’d, 
Was life in every living man destroy’d — 

Tho rich, the poor, tho timid, and iho bold, 
Made in a momoiil such as we bohoid.’ 

* Como, my good lad, you’ve yet a room 

to sec. 

Are you awako ? ’ — ‘ I am amazed,’ said lie ; 
‘I know tlioy’ro figures form’d by humsn 
skill, 

But ’tis so awful, and Ibis placo so stiU I 
' And what is this P ' said Polor, who hod 
seen 

A long wide table, uilh its cloth of green. 

Its net-work pockets, and its studs of gold — 
For such they seem’d, and precious lo behold. 
There too ware ivory balls, and one was red, 
Laid with long sticks upon the soft green bed, 
.Vnd printed tables, on the wall beside — 

• Oh ! what are these ? ’ the wondering 
Potor cried. 

' This, my good lad, is call’d the BBliard- 
room,’ 

Answer’d bis guid e, ' and here the gentry Some, 
And with these maces and these cues they 
play, 

At their spore time, or on a rainy day.’ 

‘ And what this diequor’d box ?— for play, 
I guess ? ’ — 

’ You judge it right ; ’tis for tho game of 
Chess. 
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There ! Uko your lime, oxamiuo wlul you 
uill, 

There ’a King, Queen, Knight,— it !>. a g.une 
ot skill : 

And these are Bishops ; you the dilTerence 
see.’ — 

‘ What I do they make a game ot them ? ’ 
quoth he. — 

‘ Bishops, like Kings,’ she said, ‘ are hero but 
names ; 

Not that I answer tor tlieir Honours’ games.’ 

All round the house did Peter go, nud found 
Pood for his wonder all the house around. 
Tberegunsot various bore, and rods, and lines, 
.And all that man for deed of death designs. 
In beast, or biid, or fish, or worm, or fly — 
Life in these last must means of death supply ; 
The living bait is gorged, and both the 
victims die. 

' God gives man leave his creatures to 
destroy.’ — 

‘ What I lor ills sport ? ’ replied the pitying 
Boy.— 

‘ Nay,’ sidd the Lady, ‘ why the sport con- 
demn ? 

As dio they must, ’tis much the same lo 
them.’ 

Peter had doubts ; but with so kind a friend. 
He would not on a dubious point contend. 

Much had ho seen, and every thing ho saw 
Excited pleasure not unmix’d witli awe. 
Leaving each room, he turn’d as if once inoie 
To enjoy the pleasure that he foil before— 

' What then must their possessors feel f how 
grand 

And happy they who can such joys com- 
mand ! 

For they may pleasures all their lives pursue, 
The winter pleasures, and the summer’s too — 
I’leasures lor every hour in every day — 

Oh I how their time must pass m joy away ! ’ 
So Peter said. — Beplied the courteous 
Dame; 

‘ What you call pleasure scarcely owns the 
name. 

The very changes of amusement prove 
There ’s nothing that deserves a lasting love. 
They bunt, they coiuse, they shoot, they fish, 
they game ; 

The objects vary, though the end the same — 
A search for that whii^ flies them ; no, my 
Boy 1 

'Tis not enjoyment, ’tis pursuit of joy.’ 


Pctiw was thoughtful — thinking. What ! 
not these, 

Who can i‘ommniid, or puicliase, what they 
pleaso — 

Whom many servo, who only speak the woid. 
And tlioy have all that earth or sens afford — 
All that can charm the iiimd and pleaso the 
eye — 

And they not happy ! — but I’ll ask her why. 

So Peter ask’d. — ‘ ’Tisnot,’ she said, ‘ for us. 
Their Honours’ inward feeliugs to discuss ; 
But if they’re happy, they would still confess 
Tis not these tlimgs that make then happi- 
ness, 

‘ Look from this window ! at his work behold 
Yon giudencr’s helper — ^he is poor and old. 
He not one thing of all you see can call 
His own i but, haply, he o’erlooks them all. 

: Hear him I ho whisUes through bis work, or 
sloiis 

But to admire his labours and his crops ; 
To-day as every former day he fores, 

And for the morrow has nor doubts nor cores ; 
Pious and eheerful, proud when he can please, 
Judge if Joe Tompkin wants such things us 
these. 

* Como, let us foiward I ’ and she walk’d 
in haste 

To a large room, itself a work of taste, 

But chiefly valued for tlio works Uiat drew 
The eyes of Peter— this indeed was new, 

Was most imposing — Books of every kind 
Were there disposed, tho food for ovory mind. 
With joy perplex’d, round cast bo wondering 
eyes, 

Ntill in his joy, and dumb hi his suiprisc. 

Above, boncatb, aioimd, on every side, 

Of every form and sise were Books descried ; 
Like Bishop Hatto, wlien the rats drew near. 
And war’s new dangeis waked his guilty fear. 
When tliousands came beside, behind, beiore. 
And up and donn came on ten thousand 
more ; 

A tail’d and whisker’d aimy, each with claws 
As sharp as needles, and with teeth like 
saws, — 

So fill’d wiUi awe, and wonder in his looks. 
Stood Peter, ’midst this multitude of Books ; 
But guiltless ho and fearless ; yet he sigh’d 
To think what treasiues were to him denied. 

But wonder ceases on continued view ; 
And the Boy sharp for close inspection 
grew. 
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I’rmtra on the tuWo be at fiftl biirvey’cl,_ 

Then to (ho Boolcs his full attention paid. 

At first, troni tome to tome, as fancy led, 

He view'd the binding, and the tilleb read ; 
Lost in delight, and with his freedom pleased, 
Then three huge folios from their shelf he 
seized ; 

Fixing on one, with prints of every race. 

Of beast and bird most rare in every place, — 
Serpents, the giants of their tribe, whose prey 
Are giants too— a wild ox once a day ; 

Here the fierce Uger, and the desert’s kings. 
And ail (hat move on foot, or fins, or wings — 
Most rate and strange ; a second volume told 
Of battles dire, and dreadful to behold, 

On sea or land, and fleets dispersed in storms ; 
A third has all creative fancy forms, — 

Hydra and dire chimera, deserts rude, 

And ruins grand, enricliing solitude ; 
Whatever was, or was supposed to be, 
biaw Fetor here, and still desired to see. 

Again he look’d, but happier had ho been, 
That Book of Wonders he had never seen ; 
For there were tales of moo of wicked mind. 
And how the Foe of Man deludes mankind. 
Magic and murder every leaf bespread— 
Fnehonted halls, and chambers of the dead, 
And ghosts that haunt the scenes whore once 
tho victims bled. 

Just at this time, when Fetei’s heart began 
To admit tho fear that shames tlie valiant 
man, 

Ha paused— but why ? ' Here’s one my guard 
to be; 

When thus protected, none can (rouble mo : ’ — 
Then rising look’d be round, and lo 1 alone 
was ha. 

Three ponderous doors, with locks of shin- 
ing brass, 

Seem’d (o invite the trembling Boy to pass ; 
But fear forbade, till fear itself supplied 
The place of courage, and at lengfh. he tried. 
He grasp'd the key— Alas I though great his 
need. 

The key turn’d not, (he holt would notrecede. 
Tty then again ; tor what will not distress ? 
Again be triad, and with the same success. 
Yet one remains, remains untried one door — 
A failing hope, for two had fail’d before ; 
But a bold prince, with fifty doors in sight. 
Tried foAy-nine before he found, the right; 
Bofote he mounted on the Ween home, 

Apd o’er (he walls pursued bis airy courao. 


Su his cold hand on Uiis last koy he laid ; 

‘ Now turn,’ said he ; the treacherous bolt 
obey’d— ^ 

Tho door loeedcd — bringing full in view 
Tho dim, dull chapel, pulpit, desk, and pew. 
It was net right — it would have vex’d a 
saint ; 

And Peter’s anger rose above restraint. 

‘ Was this her love,’ ho cried, ‘ to bring me 
hero. 

Among the dead, to die myself with fear ! ’— 
For Peter judged, with monuments around, 
The dead must surely in tho place bo found i 
‘ With cold to shiver, and with hunger pine— 

“ We’ll see the rooms,” she said, “ before we 
dine ; ” 

And spake so Idnd ! That window gives no 
light : 

Here is enough the boldest man to fright ; 

It hardly now is day, and soon it will be 
night.’ 

Deeply he sigh’d, net Item his heatt eould 
chase 

The dread of dying in that dismal place ; 
Anger and sorrow in his bosom strove, 

.And banish’d all that yet remain’d ol love ; 
When soon despair had seized Ute Irombling 
Boy, 

But hark, a voice ! the sound of peace and joy. 

‘ Where art thou, lad ? ‘ Oh 1 hero am 

I, in doubt, 

And sorely frighten’d— can you lot me out ? ’ 

‘ Oh I yes, my child ; It was indeed a sin. 
Forgetful as I w'us, to bolt you in, 

I left you reading, and from habit lock’d 
Tho door behind mo, but hi trutli ora shock'd 
To serve you thus ; but we will make amends 
For such ndslakc. Come, chcorly, we are 
friends.’ 

' Oh I yes,’ said Fetor, quite olive to ho 
So kindly used, and havo so much to see. 
And having so much seen ; his way he spied, 
Forgot his peril, and rejoin’d his guide. 

Now all beheld, bis admiralion raised. 

The lady thank’d, her condescension praised, 
And fix’d the hour for dinner, forth the Boy 
Went in a tumult of o’erpowaring joy. 

To view the gardens, and what more was 
found 

In the wide circuit of that spacious ground, 
Till, with hb thoughts bewilder’d, and 
oppress’d 

With too much feeling, he inclined fc rest. 
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'1'Ik‘ii in the park lio bought iU decpcbt 
shade, 

hy trees more aged IMn the mansion made, 
That ages stood ; ancT there unseen a brook 
Bon not unheard, and thus our traveller 
spoke, — 

‘ I am so happy, and have such delight, 

I cannot bear to see another sight ; 

It wearies one like work;’ and so, nith 
deep 

Unconscious sigh— he laid him down to sleep. 

Thus he reclining slept, and, oh ! the joy 
That in his dreams possess’d the happy boy, — 
('omposed of all ho knew, and all he read, 
Heard, or conceived, the living and tlie dead. 

The Caliph Horoun, walking forth by night 
To see young David and Goliath fight, 

Bose on his passive fancy — then appear’d 
The fleshless forms of beings scorn’d or fear’d 
By just or evil men — the baneful race 
Of spirits restless, borne from place to place : 
Bivets of blood from conquer’d armies ran. 
The flying steed was by, the marble man ; 
Then danced the fairies round their pygmy 
queen, 

And their feet twinkled on tho dewy green, 
All in the moon-beams’ glory. As they 
fled, 

Thu mountain loadstone roar’d its falal head. 
And drew tho iron-bolted ships on shoio. 
Where ho distinctly heard llio billows roar, — 
Mi.r’d with a living voice of — ' Youngster, 
sleep no more. 

But hosto to dinner.’ iStarting from the 
ground. 

The waking boy obey’d thal welcome sound. 
He went and sat, with equal shame and 
pride, 

A welcome guest at Madam Johnson’s side. 
At his right band was Mistress Kitty placed, 
And Lucy, maiden sly, the striplmg faced. 
Then each the proper scat at table look — 
Groom, butler, footman, laundress, coach- 
man, cook ; 

For all their station and their office knew, 
Nor sat as rustics or tlie rabble do. 

The Youth to each the due attention paid. 
And bob-or-nob’d with Lady Charlotte’s 
maid ; 

With much respect each oUier they address’d, 
And all encouraged their enchanted guest. 


Wmo, fiuit, luid sweetmeats closed repast so 
long. 

And Mistress Flora sang an opera song. 
Such was tho Day the happy Boy had spent. 
And forth delighted from the Hall be went: 
liowhig his thanks, he mounted on bis steed. 
More largely fed than he was wont to feed ; 
And well for Peter that his pony know’ 

From whence he came, the road he should 
pursue ; 

For tlie young rider had bis mind estranged 
From all around, disturbed and disarranged. 
In pleasing tumult, in a dream of bliss, 
Enjoy’d but seldom hi a world like this. 

But though the pleasures of the Day w ere 
past, — 

For lively pleasures arc not form’d to last, — 
And though loss vivid they became, less 
strong, 

Through life they lived, and were enjoy’d as 
long. 

So deep tho impression of that happy Day, 
Not time nor cares could wear it all away ; 
Ev’n to the lust, in his declining years, 

Ho told of all his glories, all his tears. 

How blithely forward in that morn ho went. 
How blest the hours in that fair palace spent, 
Dow vast tliat Mansion, suie tor monarch 
plimn’d. 

The rooms so many, and yet each so grand, — 
Millions of books in one large hall were found. 
And glorious pictures every room around ; 
Beside that strangest of the wonders there. 
That house itsrit contain’d a house ot prayer. 
He told of park ami wood, ot sun and shade. 
And how' the lake below the lawn was made : 
He spake of feasting such ns never boy. 
Taught in his scliool, w as fated to enjoy — 
Of ladles’ maids as Indies’ selves who dress’d. 
And her, his friend, distinguish'd from the 
rest. 

By grandeur in her look, and state that she 
possess’d. 

He pass’d not one ; Ids grateful mind o’ei'- 
flow’d 

With sense ot all be felt, and they bestow’d. 

He spake ot every oflice, great or small. 
Within, without, and spake with praise ot 
all— 

So pass’d the happy Boj', that Day at Silford 
Hall. 
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Ik a largo town, a wealthy thriving place, 
Where bopee oE gain excite an anxious race; 
Which dark dense wreaths of cloudy volumes 
cloak. 

And murk, for leagues around, the place of 
smoko ; 

Where fire to water lends its powerful aid, 

And steam ijrodiices — strong ally to trade : — 
Arrived a Stranger, whom no merchant knew, 
Nor could conjecture what he came to do : 

Ho came not there his fortune to amend, 
He'camc not there a fortune made to spend ; 
His age not that which men in trade employ : 
Tho place not that whore men their wealth 
enjoy j I 

Yet there was somothiiig in his uh that told 
Of competency gain’d, before the man was old. 
He brought no servants with him : those he 
sought 

tVero soon his habits and bis maimers 
taught — 

His maniietB easy, civil, kind, and free ; 

His habits such as aged men’s will be ; 

To self indulgent ; wealthy men like him 
Plead for those failings— ’tis their way, Uieir 
whim. 

His frank good-humour, his untroubled air. 
His free address, and language bold but fair, 
Soon mode him friends— sui^ friends as ^ 
may make, 

Who take tho way that he was pleased to take. 
He gave his dinners in a handsome style. 

And met his neighbours with a saclEd '&milo; 
The wealthy all their easy friend approved, 
Wliom the more liberal for his bounty loved ; 
And ev’n the cautious and reserved began 
To speak with kindness of the frank old man. 
Who, though associate with the rich and 
grave, 

Iiaugh’d with the gay, and to tho needy gave 
What need requires. At church a seat was 
shown. 

That he was kindly ask’d to tjunk his own : 
Thither he went, and neither cold not heat, 
Pains or pretences, kept him from his seat. 
This to his credit in the town was told, 

And ladies said, ' 'Tis pity he is old : 

Yet, for hia years, the Stranger moves like one 
Who, of his race, has no small port to run.’ 


No envy he by ostentation raised. 

And all his hospitable table praised. 

His quiet Ufa censorious talk supprosb’d, 

And numbers hail’d him os their welcome 
guest. 

’Twas thought a man so mild, and boun- 
teous too, 

A world of good withm tlie town might do ; 
To vote him honours, tliereforc, they inclined; 
But these he sought not, 'and with thanks 
resign’d ; 

His days of business ho declared were past, 
And he would wail in quiet tor tlie loat ; 

But for a dinner and n day of mirth 
Ho was the readiest hriiig upon earth, 
hfen call’d him Captain, and they found the 
name 

By him accepted without pride or shame. 

Not in tho Navy — that did not appear : 

Not in the Army — that at least was clear— 

‘ But as he speaka of sca-aUtura, ho made. 

No doubt, his fortune in llio way of trade ; 
He might, perhaps, an Indln-ship command— 
We’li call him Captain now ho comes to land.’ 
The si ranger much of various life had 
seen, 

Been poor, been rich, and in the state 
between ; 

Had much of kindness met, and much deceit, 
And ail that man who deals with men must 
meet. 

Not much he rend ; but from his youth had 
tliought. 

And been by caro and observation taught ; 
'Tis tlius a man his own opinions makes ; 

Ho holds Uiat fast, which ho with trouble 
takes : 

While one whose notions ail from books arise, 
Upon his autbora, not himself, relies — 

A borrow’d wisdom this, that does not make 
us wise. 

Inured to scenes, where wealth and place 
command 

Th’ observant eye, and the obedient bond, 

A Tory-spirit his— he ever paid 
Obedience due, and look’d to be obejr’d. 

‘ Man upon man depends, and, break the 
chain, 

Be soon returns to savage life again j 
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Ab of fall virgin') dancing in a round, 

Each binds another, and herself is bound. 

On either hand a social tribe ho sees. 

By those assisted, iuid>,aBsisting tlicse ; 

While to the general welfare all belong. 

The high in power, the low in number strong.’ 
Such was the Stranger’s creed — if not 
profound. 

He judg’d it useful, and proclaimed it sound; 
And many liked it : invitations went 
To Captain Elliot, and from him were sent — 
Tliese last so often, that his friends confess’d. 
The Captain’s cook had not a place of rest. 
Still were they sometliing at a loss to guess 
What his profession was from his address ; 
For much he knew, and too correct was he 
For a man train’d and nurtured on the sea ; 
Yet well he know the seaman’s words and 
ways,— 

Seaman’s his look, and nautical Ills phrase : 
In tact, all ended just where they began. 
With many a doubt of tliis amidiibious man. 
Though kind lo oil, lie look’d with special 
grace 

On a few members of an ancient race. 

Long knmvn, and well respected in tlio place ; 
J>i/aon their name ; but how regard lor these 
Hose in his mind, or why they seem’d to 
ploaso. 

Or by what ways, what virtues — not a cause 
Can we assign, for Fancy has no law.9 ; 

But, as tho Captain show’d Uiem suchrespcct, 
We tviU not treat tiie Dysons witli neglect. 
Their Father died while yet engaged by 
trade 

To make a fortune, that was never made, 
But to bis children taught ; for he would say 
* T place them — all I can — ^in Fortune’s 
way.’ 

James was his fltst-horn ; when his father 
died. 

He, in their large domain, the fdace supplied, 
And found, as lo the Dysons all appear’d. 
Affairs less gloomy than their sire h^ fear’d ; 
But then if rich or poor, all now agree. 
Frugal and oareful, James must wealthy be : 
And wealth in wedlock sought, he married 
soon. 

And ruled his Lady from tho honey-moon : 
Not shall we wonder ; for, his house beside, 
He had a sturdy multitude to guide. 

Who now his spirit vex’d, and now his temper 
tried; 
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Mon who by labours live, and, day by day. 
Work, weave, and spin Ihoir active lives 
away : 

Like bees industrious, lliey fur otliers strive, 
AVilli, now and then, some nmrmuring in tho 
hivo. 

James was a cliurcliman — ’twns his pride 
and boast ; 

Loyal Ilia liooi't, and ‘ Church and King ’ his 
toast; 

He for lleligion might not warmly feel, 

Bui for the Church he had abounding zeal. 

Yet no dissenting sect would ho condemn, 

* They’re nought .to us,’ said he, ‘ nor wo to 
them ; 

’Tis innovation of our own 1 hate. 

Whims and inventions of a modern date. 

‘ Why send you Bibles all the world about, 
That men may road amiss, and learn lo doubt P 
Why leach the ehildren of tho poor lo road. 
That a new race of doubters may succeed ? 
Now can you scarcely rule tho stubborn crow, 
And what if thoy should know as much as 
you? 

Will a man labour when to leammg bred. 

Or use bis bands who can employ bis bend P 
Will ho a clerk or muster’s self obey, 

Who thinks Jiimself ns well-inforni’d ns they P’ 

These wore his fovourito subjects — these he 
chose. 

And whore bo ruled no cronturo durst oppose. 

* W'e are rich,’ quoth James ; ' but if we 
thus proceed. 

And give lo all, we shall bo poor indeed : 

In war wo suhsidise the world — hi pence 
Wa christianise — our bounties never cease : 
We learn each stranger’s tongue, that they 
with ease 

Mayiend translated Scriptures, if they please; 
We buy them presses, print them books, and 
than 

Pay and export poor, learned, pious men ; 
Vainly we strive a fortune now to got. 

So tax’d by private claims, and public debt.’ 

Still he proceeds — ' You make your prisons 
light. 

Airy and (dean, your robbers to invite ; 

And in such ways your pity show to vice. 
That you the rogues encourage, and entice.’ 

For lenient measures James had no re- 
gard — 

‘ Hardship,’ be said, ‘ must work upon the 
hard ; 
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Labour and chains such desperate men 
rei^uire ; 

To sotton iron you must use the Are.’ 

Actire himself, he labour’d to express, 

In his strong \rord8, his scorn of idleness ; 
From him in vain the beggar sought relief — 

‘ Who will not labour is an idle thief, 

Stealing from those who will j ’ he knew not 
how 

For the untaught and ill-taught to allow, 
Childron of want and vice, inured to ill. 
Unchain’d the passions, and uncurb’d the 
will. 

Alas ! he look’d hut to his own affairs. 

Or to the lirals in his trade, and theirs : 

Knew not the thousands who must all be f^. 
Yet ne’er were taught to earn their daily 
bread ; 

Whom crimes, misfortunes, errors only teach 
To seek thoir food where’er witliin their reach. 
Who for their parents’ sins, or for their own. 
Are now as vagrants, wanderers, beggars 
known, 

llunted and hunting through the world, to 
share 

Alms and contempt, and shame and scorn to 
bear j 

Whom Law condemns, and Justice, with a 
sigh. 

Pursuing, shakes her sword and posses by. — 
If to the prison wo should those commit. 
They for the gallows will bo render’d (It. 

But James had virtues — was esteem’d as i 
one : 

Whom men look'd up to, and relied upon. 
Kind to his equals, social when they mot- 
if out of spirits, always out of debt ; 

True to bis promise, he a lie disdain’d. 

And e’en when tempted in his trade, refrain’d ; 
Frugal he was, and loved the cosh to spare. 
Gain’d by much skill, and nursed by constant 
care; 

Yet liked tbesodal board, and when he spoke, 
Some halPd his wisdom, some enjoy’d his 
joke. 

To him a Brother look’d as one to whom. 

If foitiuie frown’d, he might in trouble come ; 
His Sisters view’d the unportant man with 
awe, 

As if a parent in his place they saw ; 

AJl lived In Love ; none sought their private 
ends; 

The pysons were a Family of Friends, 


llis brother David was a studious boy, 

Yet could his sports os well as books enjoy. 
E’en when a boy, bo was not quickly read, 

If by the heart you judged him, or the head. 
His father thought be was decreed to shine, 
And be in time an eminent Divine ; 

But if he over to the Church inclined. 

It is too certain tliat he changed his mind. 

He spoke of scruples, but who knew him best 
Affirm’d, no scruples broke on David’s rest. 

Physic and Law were each in turn proposed 

He weigh’d them nicely, and with Physio 
closed. 

He had a serious air, a smooth address. 
And a ffrin spirit that ensured success, 
lie watched his brethren of the time, how they 
lioso into fame, that he might choose his way. 
Some, he observed, a kind of roughness 
used, 

And now their patients banter’d, now abused ; 
The awe-struck people wore at once dismay’d. 
As if they begg’d the advice for which they 
I paid. 

There arc who hold that no disease is slight, 

I Who magnify the foe with whom they flght. 

I The sick was told that his was that disease 
But rarely known on mortal frame to seize ; 
Which only skill profound, and full command 
Of all the powers in nature could withstand. 
Then, if he lived, what fame the conquest 
gave ! 

And if ho died — ‘ No human power could 
save 1 ’ 

Mere fortune sometimes, and a lucky case, 
Will make a man the idol of a plaoe — 

Who last, advice to some fair duchess gave. 
Or snatch’d a widow’s darling from the grave. 
Him first she honours of the lucky tribe, 
Fills him with praise, and woos him to pre- 
scribe. 

In bis own chariot soon he rattles on. 

And half believes the lies that built him one. 

But not of these was David ; care and pain, 
And studious toil prepar’d his way to gain. 
At first observed, then trusted, he become 
At length respected, and acquirSd a name. 
Keen, dose, attentive, be could read mankind, 
The feeble body, and the failing mind ; 

And if hia heart remain’d untou^’d, his eyes, 
His air, and lone, with all could sympatMse. 
This brought him fees, and not a man was 
ho 

In weak compassion to refuse a fee. 
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Yofc though tho Doctor’s purse wos well 
supplied, 

Though patients came, and fees were mulli- 
plied, ' 

Some secret drain, that none presumed to 
know. 

And few e’en guess’d, for ever kept it low. 
Some of a patient spake, a tender fair. 

Of whom the doctor took peculiar care. 

But not a fee : ho rather largely gave, 

Nor spared himself, ’Iwas said, this gentle 
friend to save. 

Her case consumptive, with perpetual need 
Still to be led, and still desire to feed ; 

An eager craving, seldom known to cease. 
And gold alone brought temporary peace. — 
So, rich he was not; James some fear 
express’d. 

Dear Doctor David would he yet distress’d ; 
For if now poor, when so repaid his skill. 
What fate were bis, if he himself wore ill 1 
In his religion. Doctor Dyson sought 
To teach himaclt — A man should not he ' 
taught. 

Should not, by forms or ci'code, his mind 
deb ise. 

That keep in ewe an unreflecting race.’ | 
He heeded not what Clarke and Foley any, 
But thought himself as good a judge as 
they; 

Tel to the Church profess'd himself a friend. 
And would the rector for his hour attend ; 
Nay, praise the team’d discourse, and 
learnedly defend. 

For since the common herd of men are blind. 
He judged it right that guides should be 
assign’d ; 

And that the few who could themselves direct 
Should treat those guides w'ith honour and 
respect. 

He was from all contracted notions freed. 

But gave his Brother credit lor his creed ; 
And if in smaller matters he indulged, 

’Twas well, so long as they were not divulged. 

Oft was the spirit of the Doctor tried, 

When his grave Sister wish’d to be his guide. 
She told him, ‘ all his real friends were 
grieved 

To bear it said, how little he believed : 

Of all who bore the name she never knew 
One to bis pastor or his church untrue ; 

Ail have the truth with mutual zeal profess’d, 
And why, dear Doctor, differ from the rest?’ 


‘ ’Tis my liard fate,’ with serious looks 
replied 

The man of doubt, ‘ fo err with such n 
guide.’ — 

‘ Then why not turn from such a painful 
state ? ’ — 

The doubling man replied, ‘ It is my fate.’ 

Strong in her zeal, hy texts and reasons 
back’d, 

In Ids grave mood the Doctor she attack’d : 
Cull’d words from Scripture to announce his 
doom, 

And bade him ‘ think of dreadful things to 
come.’ 

‘ If such,’ be answer’d, ' be that stats 
untried. 

In peace, dear Martha, let mo here abide ; 
Forbear to insult a man whoso fate is known, 
And leave to Heaven a matter all its own.’ 

In the same cause the Merchant, too, would 
strive ; 

Ho ask’d, • Did ever unbeliever thrive ? 

Hud ho respect ? could ho a foriuno make ? 
And why not then sui* impious men forsake ? ’ 

‘ Thanks, my dear James, and be assured 

I feel, 

If not your reason, yet at least your zeal ; 
And when those wicked tlioughls, that keep 
me poor, 

And bar respect, assail me as before 
With force eombin'd, you’ll drive the fiend 
away, 

For you shallreason, James, andMas'lha pray.’ 

But though tho Docioreould reply with ease 
To all such Iriyial arguments as these, — 
Tliough he could reason, or at least deride, 
There was a power that would not be defierl ; 
A closer reasoner, whom be could not shun, 
Could not refute, from whom he could not run ; 
For Conscience lived within j sho slept, ’tis 
true, 

But when she waked, her pongs awaken’d too. 
She bade him Uiink ; and as he thought, a sigh 
Of deep remorse precluded all reply. 

No soft insulting smile, no bitter jest. 

Could tins commanding power of strength 
divest, 

But with reluctant feat her terrors he oon- 
teas’d. 

His weak advisers he could acorn or slight, 
But not theli cause ; for, in tlieir folly’s spite. 
They took the wiser parl^ and chose their way 
aright. 
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Such was the Doctor, upon whom for aid 
Had somo good ladies call’d, but were 
afraid — 

4i.fraid of one who, if report wore just. 

The arm of flesh, and that alone would trust. 
But those were few — the many took no care 
Of what they judged to bo his mm affair ; 
And if he them from their diseases freed, 

Thoy neither cared not thought about hie 
creed ; 

They said his merits would for much atone. 
And only wonder’d that he lived alone. 

The widow’d Sister neat thoMercliantdwelt, 
And her late loss with lingering sorrow felt. 
Small was her jointure, and o’er this she sigh’d. 
That to her heart its bounteous wish denied. 
Which yet all common wants, but not her all, 
supplied. 

Sorrows like showora descend, and as Iho 
heart 

For them prepares, they good or ill impact ; 
Some on the mind, as on the ocean rain. 

Fail and disturb, hut soon ate lost again— 
Some, as to fertile lands, a boon bestow, 

And seed, that else had perish’d, live ,md j 
grow i I 

Some fall on barren soil, and thence proceed 
The idle blossom, and tho useless weed ; j 
But how her griefs the Widow’s heart im- 
press’d. 

Must from the tenor of her life be guess’d. 

Bigid she was, persisting in her grief. 

Fond q{ complaint, and adverse to relief. 

In her religion she was all severe. 

And as she was, was ati'cious to appear. 
When sorrow died restraint usurp’d the place. 
And sate in solemn state upon hor face. 
Beading she loved not, nor would design to 
waste 

Her precious time on trifling works of taste ; 
Though what she did with all that precious 
timo 

We know no^ but to waste it was a crime — 
As oft sbe smd, when with a serious friend 
She spent the hours as duty bids us spend ; 
To read a novel was a kUrd of sin — 

Albeit Once Clarissa took her In ; 

And now of late she heard with much sur- 
prise. 

Novels there were tlrat mode a compromise 
Betwixt amusement and religion j these 
Might charm the worldly, whom the stories 
please, 


And please Ihe serious, whom tho sense 
would eharm. 

And thus indulging, be sooured from harm— 

A happy thought, when from tho foe we take 
His arms, and use I hem for religion’s sake. 

Her Bible she perused by day, by night ; 
It was her task— she said ’twns her delight ; 
Found in her room, lier chamber, and horpewj 
For ever studied, yet for ever now — 

All must be new that wo cannot retain, 

And now we find it when we road again. 

The hardest texts she could with ease 
expound. 

And moaning tor the moat mysterious found, 
Knew which of dubious senses to prefer ; 
The want of Greek was not a want in her 
Instinctive light no aid from Hebrew needs— 
But lull conviction without study breeds ; 
O'er mortal powers by inborn strength pre- 
vails. 

Where Bcason trembles, and where Learning 
fails. 

To the church strictly from her childhood 
btod, 

.She now hor sonl with party-spirit led ! 

For brother James sho lively hopes express’d. 
But for the Doctor’s safety felt distress’d j 
And her light .Sister, poor, end deaf, and blind, 
Fill’d her with fears of most tremendous kind. 
But David mocked hoc for tho pains sbe took. 
And Fanny gave resentment tor rebuke ; 
IVIiilo .Tames approved tlio seal, and praised 
tho call, 

' That brought,’ ho said, ' a blessing on them 
all: 

Goodness like this to oil tho House extends. 
For were they not a Family of Frionds ? ’ 
Their sister Francos, though hot prime was 
post, 

Had beauty still— nay, beauty form’d to last : 
’Twas not the lily and the rose combined. 
Nor must we say the beauty of tbo nund ; 
But feature, form, and that engaging air. 
That lives when ladies are no longer fair. 
Lovers she bad, as sbe remember’d yet, 

For who the glories of their reign forget? 
.Some sbe rejected in her maiden pride 
And some in maiden hesitation tried, 
Unwilling to renounce, unable to docido. 
One lost, another would her grace implore. 
Till all were lost, and lovers oame no more 
Nor had she that, in beauty’s failing state, 
WbidU will recall a loves', or oreale • 
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Ilers was tlio slondor porlioii, (hiil. muhiUihI 
Her Ml wants, but, nil beyond deiiiod. 

When Funny Dyton rencli’d hov fori loth 
year, * • 

Sbo would no more of lovo or lovoru hour j 
Uut one dear Friend s.Uo chose, hor guide, her 
slay ; 

jVnd to each other all the world wore thoy j 
For all the world had grown to thoni unkmd. 
One sex censorious, and the other blind. 

The Friend of Francos longer time had known 
The world’s deceits, and from its follies flown. 
With hor dear Friend life’s sober joys to shore. 
Was all that now became her wish and care. 
Tboy walk’d together, they conversed and 
rend. 

And tender tcsrs for well-feign’d sorrorrs shed: 
And were so happy in their quiet Uvea, 

They pitied sighing maids, and weeping wives. 
But Fortune to our state such change 
imparts. 

That Pity stays not ioug in human hearts ; 
When sad for otliers’ woes our hearts are 
grown. 

This soon gives place lo sorrows of our own. 

There was among our guardian Volunteers 
A Major Bright— ho reckoned flfty years ! 

A reading man of peace, but call’d to take 
His sword and musket for his country’s soke ; 
Not to go forth and light, but hero to stay, 
Invaders, should they come, to chase or slay. 

Him hod the older Lady long admired. 

As one from vain and trivial things retired ; 
With him conversed ; but to a Friend so dear. 
Gave not that pleasure— Why ? is not so 
clear; 

But chance effected this ! tlie Major now 
Gave both the time his duties would aUow ; 
In walks, in visits, when abroad, at home, 
The friendly Major would to either come. 

He never spoke — for ho was not a boy — 

Of ladies’ ebarma, or lovers’ grief and joy. 

All bis discourses were of serious kind. 

The henrt they touch’d not, but they fill’d 
the mind. 

Yet — oh, the pity I from this grave good man 
The cause of coolness in the Friends began. 
The sage Sophtonin— that the chosen name— 
Now more polite, and more estranged became. 
She could but feel that she had longer known 
This valued friend — ho was indeed her own ; 
But Frances Hyson, to confess the truth. 
Hod more of softness — yes, and more of youth ; 
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And Ihoiigh lie a, rid hiu'h lliings hud (’(‘ased 

lo l)ll‘.lSI’, 

'fhn worthy Major waa not Wind lo Iheso : 

So witliout tliought, without intent, lio paid 
More frequent visits to the younger Maid. 
Such the ollonco ; and though Idio Major 
tried 

To tie again the luiol ho thus untied. 

Ills utmost efforte no kind looks repaid,— - 
Ho moved no more the inoxorablo maid. 
The Friends too poi'tod, and the elder told 
Tales of false hearts, and friondsliips waxmg 
cold; 

An3 wonder’d what a man of sense could see 
In the light airs of wither’d vanity. 

’Tis said that Frances now the world re- 
views. 

Unwilling all the little left lo lose ; 

She and the Major on the walks are seen. 
And all the world is wondering what they 
mean. 

Such were the four whom Captain KUiot drew 
To bis own board, as the soioctod few. 

For why P they seem’d oach other to approve. 
And called themselves a Family of Lovo. 
Those were not ali: there was a Youth 
beside, 

Loft lo his uncles when his parents died ; 

A Girl, their sister, by a Boy was led 
To Scotland, whore a boy and girl may wed — 
And tlioy totnm’d to seek lor pardon, pence, 
and broad. 

Five years they lived lo labour, weep, and 
pray. 

When Heath, in mercy, took them both away. 

Uncles and aunts received this lively child, 
Grieved at his fate, and at his foIUes smiled ; 
But when the child to boy’s estate grew on. 
The smile was vanish’d, and the pity gone. 
Slight was the burden, but in lime increased, 
Until at length both love and pity ceased. 
Then Tom was idlo ; be would And his way 
To bis aunt’s stores, and niako her sweets his 
prey; 

By uncle Hoctor on a message sent. 

He slopp’d to play, and lost it as he went. 
His grave aunt Martha, with a frown austere. 
And a rough hand, produced a transient fear ; 
But Tom, to whomhis rude companions taught 
Language as rude, vindictive meosvnes sought; 
He used such words, that when she wish’d in 
speak 

; Of his offence, she bad her words to seek, 
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The little wretch had call'd her— 'twaa a 
shame j 

To think such ibought, and more (o name 
such name. 

Thus fed and beaten, Tom was taught to 
pray 

Pot his true friends : ‘ but who,’ said he, 

‘ are they ? ’ 

By nature kind, when kindly used, the Boy 
Hail’d the strange good with tears of love 
and joy ; 

But, roughly u^, ha felt his bosom bum 
With wrath be dared not on his undos turn ; 
Bo Avitb indignant spirit, still and strong. 

Ho nursed the Tengronce, and endured the 
wrong. 

To a choapschool, far north, the boy was sent: 
Without a tear of lore or grief he went ; 
Where, doom’d to fast and study, fight and 
play, 

He stayed five yoars, and wish’d five more to 
stay. 

He loved o’er plains to run, up hills to climb. 
Without a thought of kindred, home, or time ; 
Tdl from the cabin of a coasting hoy, 

Landed at last the thin and freckled boy. 
With sharp keen eye, but pale and hollow 
oheek. 

All mode more sad from sickness of a week. 
His aunts and uiioles felt — nor strove to hide 
From the poor hoy, Ihiur pity and tbdr pride: 
He had been taught that he had not a friend, 
Bavc these on earth, on whom he might 
depend ; 

And such dependence upon these he had, 

A$ made him sometimes desperate, always 
sad. 

' Awkward and weak, where can the lad be 
placed, 

And we not troubled, censured, or disgraced ? 
Ho, Brother James, th’ unhappy boy enrol 
Among your setj you only can control’ 
Janies sigh’d, and Thomas to tbo Factory 
went. 

Who there his days in sundry duties spent. 
He ran, he wrought, he wrote— to read or pUy 
He had no time, nor much to feed or pray. 
What pass’d without he heard not— or he 
heard 

Without concern, what he not wish’d nor 
fear’d ; 

Told of the Captain and his wealth, he sigh’d 
And said, ‘ how wall hie table is supplied : ' 


But with Ihc sigh it oaiml the sorrow fled ; 
He was not feasted, but he must bo fed, 

And he could sleep full sound, tliougb not full 
soft his bcfl. ' 

But still, ambitious thoughls bis mind 
possess’d, 

And dreams of Joy broke in upon his rest. 
Improved in person, and enlarged in mind, 
The good he found not ho could hope to find. 
Though now enslaved, he hail’d the approadi- 
ing day. 

When he should break bis chains and flee 
away. 

Such were the Dysons : Ihoy were first of 
those 

Whom Captain Elliot us companions chose; 
Them he invited, and the more approved. 

As it appear’d tliat each the oUier loved. 
Proud of their brothers were the sister pair, 
And if not proud, yet kind the brothers were. 
This pleased the Captain, who had never 
I known, 

[ Or ho had loved, such kindred of his oun: 
j Thom he invited, save the Orphan lad, 
Whose name was not the one bis Uncles had ; 
No Dyson he, nor with the party came — 
The worthy Captain never hoard his name; 
Uncles and Aunts forbore to name tlie hoy, 
Fop then, of course, must follow his employ. 
Though all were silent, ns with one consent. 
None told another what his sllonco meant, 
Wliat hors ; but each suppress'd the useless 
truth, 

And not a word was mention’d of the youth. 

Familiar grown, the Dysons saw tlielr hosti 
With none beside them : it became their 
boast, . 

Their pride, their piossuio ; but to some it 
eeem’d 

Beyond the worth their talents wove esteem’d. 
This wrought no change within the Captain’s 
mind ; 

To all men courteous, he to them was kind. 
One day with tliese he sat, and only 
these, 

: h) a light bumoui, talking at his ease ; 

I Familiar grown, he was disposed to tell 
I Of times long past, and what in them befell— 
Not of his life their wonder to attract. 

But the choice tale, or insulated fact. 

I Then, as it seem’d, he bad acquired a right 
To hear what they could from their stores 
I recite. 
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Tlinir lives, they said, vrore nil nf enmmon 
kiml ; 

lie could 110 plcq^ure iu such trUlcs find. 

They had an Uncle — 'Us their tnthcr’s 
tale — 

Who in nil sens had gone where ship cun sail, 
Who in all lands had been, where men can 
live ; 

' lie could indeed some strange relations give, 
And many a bold adventure ; but in vain 
We look lor him ; ha comes not home again.’ 

‘ And is it so P why then, if so it be,’ 

Said Captain Elliot, ‘ you must look to me : 

I knew John Dyson ’ Instant every one 

Was moved to wonder — ‘ know my Uncle 
John 1 

Can ho be rich ? be childless ? he is old, 
That is most certain — What 1 can more be 
told? 

Will ho return, who has .so long been gone. 
And lost to us ? Oh I what of Uncle John ? ’ 
This was aside : their unobservant friend 
Seem’d on their thoughts but little to attend ; 
A traveller speaking, ho was more inclined 
To tell his story than their thoughts to llnd. 

‘ Although, ray Friends, I love you well, 
’tis true, 

’Twas your relation turn’d my mind to you ; 
For wo were friends of old, and friends like us 
are few ; 

And though from dearest friends a man will 
hide 

His private vices in his native pride. 

Yet such our friendship from its early rise. 
We no reserve admitted, no disguise ; 

But ’tis the story of my friend I tell. 

And to all others let mo bid farewell. 

‘ Take each your glass, and you shall hear 
how John, 

My old companion, through the world has 
gone; 

I can describe him to the very life. 

Him and his ways, his ventures, and his wif&’< 
‘ Wife 1 ’ whisper’d all ; ‘ then what his 
life to us. 

His ways and ventures, if he ventured thus ? ’ 
This, too, apart ; yet were they all intent. 
And, gravelylistening, sigh’d with oneconsent. 
'My friend, your Uncle, was design’d for 
trade. 

To make a fortune as his father made ; 

But early he perceived the house declined, 
And his domestic views at once resign’d ; 


While stout of heart, with life in every limb. 
Ho would lo sea, and either sink or su im. 

No one forbade ; his iather sliuok his hand, 
Within it leaving what he could conimimd. 

‘ He left his homo, but I will not lelalo 
What storms ho braved, and how ho boro his 
fate. 

Till his brave frigate was a Spanish prize. 
And piisun-walls received his lirst-born sighs. 
Sighs for the freedom that an English boy. 
Or English man, is eager to enjoy. 

‘ Exchanged, he breathed in freedom, and 
aboard 

An English ship, he found his peace restored ; 
War raged around, each British tar was press’d 
To serve his king, and John among the rest ; 
Oft had ho fought and bled, .ind ’twas his fate 
In that same ship to grow to man’s estate. 
Again ’twas war i of France n ship appeai'’d 
01 greater foice, but neither shunned nor 
fear’d ; 

’Twas in the Indian Sen, the laud was nigh. 
When all prepared to fight, and some to die ; 
Man after man was in the ocean thrown. 
Limb after limb was to the surgeon shown, 
And John at length, poor John ! held forth 
[ his own.— 

‘A tedious case — the battle ceased with day. 
And in the night the foe had slipp’d away. 
Of many wounded were a part convey’d 
To land, and he among the nuinlier laid ; 
Poor, suffering, friendless, who shall now 
impart 

lAte to his hope, or comfort to his heart ? 

A kind good priest among the English there 
Selected him as his peculiar care ; 

And, when recover’d, to a powerful friend 
Was pleased the lad ho loved to recommend ; 
Who read your Uncle’s mind, and, pleased to 
road. 

Placed him where talents will in time suoceed. 

‘ I will not tease you with details of trade. 
But say ho there a decent fortune made, — 
Not such as gave him, if return’d, to buy 
A duke’s estate, or principality. 

But a fair fortune ; years of peace he knew, 
That were so happy, and that seem’d so few. 
‘ Then came a cloud ; for who on earth 
has seen 

A changeless fortune, and a life serene ? 

Ah I then how joyous were the hours we 
spent 1 

But joy is restless, joy is not content. 
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‘ There one rebidetl, who, to serve Ws friend, 
Was pleased a gay fair lady to commend ; 
Was pleased t’ invite the happy man to dine, 
And introduced the subject o’er their wino i 
Was pieased the lady his good friend should 
knoiv. 

And as a secret his regard would show. 

‘ A modest man looks courage ; but, tiius 
ti'ain’d. 

Your Uncle sought her favour and obtain’d : 
To me ho spake, enraptured with her face, 
Uer angel smile, her unafiected grace ; 

Her fortune small indeed j but “ curse the pelf, 

“ She is a glorious fortune in hcrselt 1 ” 

“ John ! ” answer’d I, “ friend John, to be 
sincere. 

These ate fine things, but may be bought too 
dear. 

You are no stripling, and, it must be said. 
Have not the form that charms a youthful 
maid. 

What you possess, and what you leave behind, 
When you deport, may captivate her mind ; 
And X suspect she wlU rejoice at heart. 

Your will once made, if you should soon 
depart.” 

‘ Long our debate, and much we disagreed ; 

” You need no wife,” I said — said he, “I need } 
I want a house, I want in all I see 
To take an interest j what is mhie to me ? ” 
So spake the man, who to his word was jusi. 
And took the words of others upon trust. 

He oould not think that friend in power so 
high. 

So much esteem’d, could like a vUlma lie ; 
Nor, till the knot, the fatal knot, was tied. 
Hod urged his wading a dishonour’d bride. 
The man ho challenged, for his heart was 
rent 

With rage and grief, and was to prison sent ; 
For men in power — and this, alas ! was one — 
IlevongB on all, the wrongs themselvea have 
done ; 

And he whose spirit bends not to the blow 
The tyrants strike, shall no forgiveness know. 
For ’tis to slaves alone that tyrants favour 
show. 

‘ This cost him much ; but that he did not 
heed ; 

Thu lady di^, and my poor friend was treed, 
” Enough of ladies I ” then said bo, and 
smiled ; 

^H’venoff no longings for anefehbour’s child.” 


.So patient he relum’d, and not in vain, 

To hib lale duties, and grew rich again. 

Ho was no inisor ; huj, the pian who takes 
Caro to be rich, will love the gain he makes ; 
1‘urbuhig wealth, he soon forgot his woes. 

No acts of hib were bai's to bis reposo. 

‘ Now John was rich, and old and weary 
grown, 

Talk’d of the country that he catls bis own, 
And talk’d to me ; for now, in tact, began 
My bettor knowledge of the real man. 
Though long estranged, he felt a strong desire, 
That mode him for his termer friends enquire ; 
What Dysons yet remain’d, ho long’d to 
know, 

And doubtless meant some proofs of love to 
show. 

His purpose known, our native land I sou^t, 
And with the wishes of iny Friend am fraught.’ 
Fix’d were ail eyes, suspense each bosom 
shook, 

And expectation hung on every look. 

Go to my kindred, seek them all around, 
Find all you can, and tell me oil that’s found; 
Seek them if prosperous, seek llicm in distress, 
Hear what they need, know what (hey all 
possess ; 

What minds, wlml hearts tlioy have, how good 
they ore, 

How far from goodnes.s — spouk, and no one 
spore. 

And no one slander i lot mo clearly see 
What is in them, and whot remains tor me.” 
* Such is my charge, and haply I shall 
send 

Tidings of joy and comfort to my Friend. 
Oft would he say, “ If of our race survive 
Some two or three, to keep the name alive, 

I will not ask it rich or great they be, 

But it they live in love, like you and me.” 

■ ’Twas not my purpose yet awhile to speak 
As I have spoken ; but why further seek ? 
All that I beard 1 in my heart approve ; 
You are indeed a FomUy of Love : 

And my old friend were happy in the sight 
Of those, of whom I shall such tidings write.’ 
The Captain wrote not i be perliaps was 
slow. 

Perhaps be wish’d a little more to know. 

He wrote not yet, and while he thus delay’d, 
Frances alone an early visit paid. 

The maiden Lady braved the morning cold. 
To tell her Friend what duty bade be told. 
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Yol nob abruptly— {>ho has fir&l to say, ‘ Good men my Brothois both, and both 

‘ IIow cold the morning, but how fine tbo are raised 

day; — Far abovo want — tbo Power lliat gave bo 

I (ear you slopl'but ID, wo kept you long, praised I 

You made us all so happy, but ’twas wrong — My Sister’s jointure, if not ample, gives 
So entertain’d, no wonder we forgot AU she can need, who as a lady lives ; 

How the time pass’d j I fear mo you did But I, unaided, may through all my years 
not,’ Endure these ills — forgive these foolish tears. 

In this fair way the Lady seldom (ail’d ‘ Once, my dear Sir — I then was young and 

To steer her course, still sounding as she sail’d. gay, 

‘ Dear Captain Elliot, how your Pi lends you And men would talk — but I ha vo had my day : 
read I Now all I wish is so to live, that men 

We are a lovmg Family indeed ; May not despise mo whom they flattoi’d then. 

Left in tho world each other’s aid to bo. If you, kind Sir ’ 

And join to raise a fallen family. Thus far the Captain heard. 

Oh 1 little thought we there was one so Nor save by sign or look had interfered ; 

near. But now he spoke ; to all sho said agreed. 

And one so distant, to us all so dear : And she conceived it useless to proceed. 

All, all alike; ho cannot know, dear maul Something he promised, and tlie Lady went 

Who needs him most, os one among us can — Half-pleased away, yet wondering what he 
One who can ell our wants distinctly view, meant ; 

And toll him fairly what were just to do ; Polite he was and kind, but she could trace 
But you, dear Captain Elliot, os his friend, A smile, or something like it, in his lace ; 

As ours, no doubt, will your assistance lend. ’Twas not a look that gave hei joy or pain — 
h at for the world would I my Brothers blame ; Sho tried to read it, but sho tried in vain. 
Good men they are: ’twas not for that I caiiia. Then call’d the Doctor — ’twas his usual 
No ! did they guess wliat shifts I make, tbo way — 

grief To ask ‘ Uow fares my worthy friend to-day? ’ 

That I sustain, they’d fly to my relief ; To feel bis pulse, and as a friend to give 

But I am proud as pooi j I cannot plead Unlee’d advice, how such a man should live ; 

My cause wilh them, nor show how much And thus, digressing, ho could soon conlrive, 
I need j At his own purpose smoothly to airive. 

But to my Undo’s Friend it is no shame, ‘ My Brotbor I yes, ho lives without a care. 
Nor have I fear, to seem tho thing I am ; And, though he needs not, yet ho loves to 

My humble pittance life’s mere need supplies, spare : 

But all indulgence, all beyond denies. James 1 respect ; and yet it must bo told, 

I aid no pauper, I myself am poor. Hie speech is friendly, but his heart is cold. 

T cannot help tbo beggar at my door. Iffs smile assumed has not the real glow 

I from my scanty table send no meal ; Of lovo ! — a sunbeam shining on the snow. 

Cook’d and re' cok’d is every joint I eal. Children ho has ; but ore they causes why 

At Church a sermon begs our help, — I slop Ho should our pleas resist, our claims deny ? 

And drop a tear ; nought else have I to drop ; Out lather left the means by which he thrives. 
But pass the out-strotoh’d plate wilh sorrow While wo are labouring to sui'port our lives. 

by. We, need I say ? my widow’d Sister lives 

And my sad heart this kind rdief deny. On a laige jointure ; nay, she laigely gives ; — 
My dress — I strive with all my maiden skill And Fanny sighs — for gold does Fanny sigh? 
To make it pass, but ’Us disgraceful still ; Or wonts sho that whicli money cannot bu}'— 

Y’et from all others I my wants conceal. Youth and young hopes ? — ^Ah 1 could my 

Oh ! Captain Elliot, there are few that feel ! kindred share 

But did that rich and worthy Uncle know Tire liberal mind’s distress, and doily care. 

What you, dear >Sir, w ill in your kindness show, Tlie painful toil to gain the petty fee. 

He would his friendly aid with generous hand They'd bless their stars,' and join to pily 
bestow. me. 
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llavd is Uis fate, who would, with eager joy. 
To Rave mankind, his every power employ ; 
Yet in his walk imuumber’d insults raeols, 
And gains 'mid scorn the food that chokes 
him as be eats. 

‘ Oh I Captain Elliot, you who know man- 
kind. 

With all the anguish of the fooling nund. 

Bear to our kind relation these the woes 
That o’en to you ’tis misery to disclose. 

You can describe ivhat I but faintly trace — 

A man of learning cannot beat disgrace ; 
llednoment sharpens woes that wants create. 
And 'tis fresh grief such grievous things lo 
state ; 

Yet Uiose so neat me let me not reprove — 

I love them well, and they deserve niy love ; 
But want they know not — Oh ! that I could 
say 

I am in this as ignorant as they.’ 

The Uootor thus. — ^The Captain grave and 
kind. 

To the sad tile with serious looks ineliued. 
And promise mado to keep th' important 
speech in mind. 

James and the Widow, how is yet unknown. 
Hoard of these visits, and would make their 
own. 

All was not fait, they judged, and both agreed 
To their good Friend together to proceed. 
Forth then they went to see him, and per- 
suade — 

As warm a pair as ever Anger made. 

The Widow lady must the speaker he : 

So James agreed ; for words at will had she ; 
And then her Brother, if she needed proof. 
Should add, ‘ 'Tis truth : ’ — ^it was for him 
enough. 

‘ Oh ! sir, it grioves me ’ — tor wo need not 
dsreli 

On introduction : all was kind and well. — 

' Oh 1 sir, it gdeves, it shocks us both to hear 
What has, with edfish purpose, gain’d your 
ear— 1 

Our very Sesli and blood, and, as you know, 
how dear. 

Doubtless they came your noble mind 
t’ impress 

With strange descriptions of their own 
distress; 

But I would to tbs Doctor’s face declare. 
That he has morh to spend and more to spate, 
With aUhik craft, than we frith all out care. 


' And for our Sihter, all she has she spends 
Upon hersolf ; horscif alone betiioiids. 

She has the portion that our father left, 
While mo of mine a cir'olos3''wrelch beioft. 
Save a small part ; yet I could joyful live. 
Had 1 my mite — the widow’s mite — to give. 
For this she cares not; Frances does not know 
Their heartfelt joy, who largely can bestoa. 
You, CapUin Elliot, feel the pure delight, 
That our kind acts hi tender liearts excite, 
When to the poor wo can our alms extend, 
And make the Father of all Good our friend ; 
And, 1 repeat, I could with pleasure live. 
Had I my mite — the widow’s mite — to give. 

* We speak not thus, dear Sir, with vile 
intent, 

Our nearest friends to wrong or circumvent ; 
Bui that our Uncle, worthyman! should know 
How best his wcaKh, Heaven’s blessing, to 
bestow ; 

What widows need, and chiefly those who feel 
For all the Bufferings wliich they cannot heal ; 
And men in trade, with numbers in their pay. 
Who musk be ready tor the reckoning-day. 
Or gain or lose ! ’ 

— ‘ Thank Ilottvou,’ said James, ‘ as yet 
I’ve not boon troubled by a dun or debt.’ 
—The Widow sigh’d, convinced that men so 
weak 

Will over hurl tlio cause for which they speak; 
However tempted to deceive, still they 
Are ever blundering to tho broad high-way 
Of very truth : — But MarUia pass’d it by 
With a slight froivn, and half-distinguiah’d 
sigh— 

‘ Say to our Uncle, sir, how much 1 long 
To see him sit his kindred race among : 

To hear his brave exploits, to nurse his age. 
And cheer him in his evening’s pilgrimage ; 
How were I blest to guide him in the way 
Where the religious poor in secret pray. 

To be the humble means by which his heart 
And liberalhand might peace and joy impart! 
But now, farewell ! ’ — and slowly, softly fell 
The tender accents as she said ‘ farewell I ' 
The Merchant stretch’d bis hand, his leave 
to. take. 

And gave the Captain’s a familiar shake, 
Yet seem’d to dpubt if this was not loo free. 
But, gsdning courage, srid, ‘ Hememher mo.’ 
Some days elaps’d, the Captain did not 
write, 

But still Was pleased the party to invite ; 
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And, as ho ivalk’d, his ciisUim every day, 

A tall polo stripling mot him on his nay, 
Who made some oitorts, but they proved 
too noa^ o 

And only show’d ho nas inclined to speak. 

‘ Wiat would’bt Uiou, lad ? ’ tlie Captain 
ask’d, and gave 

Tho youth a poircr his purposed boon to 
crave. 

Yet not in terms direct — ‘ My name,’ quoth 
he, 

‘ Is Thomas Bethel j you havo heard of mo.’— 
‘ Not good nor evil, Thomas — ^had I need 
Ot so much knowledge: — but pi ay now 
proceed.’ — 

‘ Dyson my mothor’s name ; but I have not 
That interest with you, and the worse my lot. 
1 Borve my Undo James, and run and write. 
And watch and ivork from morning until 
night ; 

GonBned among the looms, and webs, and 
wheels. 

You cannot think how like a slave one feels. 
'Tie said you have a ship at your command, — 
An’ please you, sir, I’m weary of the land. 
And I have raad of foreign parfs sudi things, 
As make mo sick of Undo’s wheels and 
springs.’ 

‘ But, Tlioniaa, why to sea ? you look too 
slim 

Yor that rough work — and, Thomas, can you 
swim ? ’ 

That he could not, but still he seorn’d a lie, 
And boldly answer’d, ‘ No, but I can try.’ — 
' li'ell, my good iad, but tell me, con you 
reiid ? ’ 

Now, with some pride ho answer’d, ‘ Yes, 
indeed 1 

I construe Viigil, and our usher said, 

I might havo bean in Homer had I staid. 
And he was sorry when I come away. 

And so was J, but Undo would not pay ; 

He told the master I had read enough. 

And Greek was all unprofitable slut ! ; 

So all my learning now is thrown away, 

And I’ve no time tor study or for play ; 

I’m ordered here and there, above, below. 
And call’d a dunce for what I cannot know ; 
Ob, that I were but from this bondage free I 
Do, please your honour, let me go to sea.’ 

‘But why to sea? they want no Lathi 
there ; 

Hard Is thdr work, and very hard their fare,’ 


‘ But then,’ said 'X'honios, ‘ if on land, I 
doubt 

&Iy Undo Dyson soon would find me out ; 
And though he tells mo what I yearly cost, 
’Tib my belief he’d miss me were I lost. 

For he has said, that I can act as wdl 
As ho himself — ^but this you must not tell.' 

‘ Tell, Thomas ! no, I scorn the base 
design, 

Give mo your hand, I pledge my void with 
mine ; 

And if I cannot do thee good, my Mend, 
Thou may’sl at least upon that word depend. 
And hark ye, lad, thy Worthy name retain 
To the last hour, or I shall hdp in vain ; 
And then the luoie severe and hard thy part. 
Thine the more praise, and thino the happier 
art. 

VVe meet agaui — farewell 1 ’—and Thomas 
went 

Forth to his tasks, half angry, half content. 

‘ I never ask’d for hdp,’ thought he, ' but 
— twice. 

And all they then would give mo was advice ; 
My Undo Doctor, when I hogg’d his aid, 
Bade me work on, and never be ah aid. 

But still be good ; and I’ve been good so long, 
I’m half persuaded that they tell mo wrong. 
And now this Captain still repeats the same, 
But who can live upon a virtuous name, 
Starving and xwolsed ? — “ have patience- 
patience still 1 ” 

He said and smiled, and, if I can, I will.’ 

So Thomas rested with a mind intent 
On whttl the Captain by bis kindness meant. 

Again the invited party oil attend. 

These dear relations, on this generous Friend. 
They ate, they drank, each striving to appear 
Pond, frank, foigiving— above all, sincere. 
Such kindred souls could not admit disguise, 
Or envious fears, or painful jealousies j 
So each declared, niid all in turn replied, 

‘ ’Tis just indeed, and cannot be denied.’ 
Now various subjects rose, — the country’s 
cause, 

Tbo war, tlie allies, the lottery, and the laws, 
The widow’d Sister tlien advantage took 
Of a short pause, and, smiling softly, spoke: 
Sho judged what subject would Ms mind 
excite — 

' Tell us, deer Captain, of that hloody fight, 
When our brave uncle, bleeding at bis gun. 
Gave a loud shout to see the Frenchmen run.’ 
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* Another day,’— replied the modoal host ; 
One cannot always oI one’s battles boast. 
Look not surprise— behold the man in me ! 
Another Uncle shall you never see. 

No other Dyson to this place shall oomo, 
Hero end my travels, here I place ray home ; 
Here to repose my shatter’d frame I mean. 
Until the last long jom'ney close the scene.’ 

The Ladies softly brush’d the tear away ; 
James look’d surprise, but know not what to 

say i 

But Doctor Dyson lilted up his voice. 

And said, 'Dear Uncle, how wo all rejoicel’ 
‘ No cxuestion, Friends ! and I yoiu joy 
approve. 

We are, you know, a Family of Love.’ 

So said the wary Uncle, but the while 
Wore on Ids face a questionable smile. 

That vanisli’d, as he spake in grave and 
solemn style — 

' Friends and relations I let us henceforth 
seem 

Just as we are, nor of our virtues dream, 

That with our waking vanish. — What wo are 
Full'well wo know — t’ improve it be our care. 
Forgive the trial 1 have made : ’tis one 
That has no more than 1 expected done. 

If as frail mortals you, my Friends, ajipear, 
I look’d for no angelic beings hero, 

For none that riches spurn’d as idle pelf, 

Or served another as ho served himsolt. 
Deceived no longer, lot us all forgive ; 

I’m old, but yet a tedious time may live. 
This dork complexion India’s suns bestow. 
These shrivell’d looks to years of care I owe ; 


But no disease ensures my early doom,— 
And I may live — forgive me — ^years to come. 
But while I live, there may some good bo done, 
Ferchance to many, brt at Teaat to One.’ — 
Here he arose, retired, return’d, and 
brought 

The Ori>han boy, whom ho had train’d and 
taught 

For this his purpose ; and the happy boy, 
Though bade to hide, could ill suppress. Ills 
joy.— 

‘This 3 'Oung relation, iiith your leave, I 
take. 

That he Iris i>rogrcss in the world may make— 
Not in my house a slave or spy to bo, 

And first to flatter, then to govern mo 
He shall not nurse me when ray' senses sleexJ, 
Nor shell the key of all my secrets keep. 
And be so useful, that a dread to part 
Shell make him master of ray easy heart;— 
But to be placed where merit may be proved. 
And nil that now impedes his way removed. 

‘ And now no more on these a/Taftis I dwell, 
IFliat I possess that I alone con toll, 
jknd to that subject we will bid farewell, 

As go I must, when Heaven is pleased to call. 
What I shall leave will seem or large or small. 
As you shall view it. When this inilse is 
still, 

You may behold ray wealth, and toad my will. 
‘ And now, ns Coptoin Blliot mucli has 
known, 

Tliat to your Uncle never bud been shown, 
From him one word of honest counsel hear — 
AtuI PiinJr il tdways gain to ainctfo' 
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Tuebd are gay nymphs whom sei'ious 
matrons blame. 

And men adventurous treat as lawful game, — 

ABsses, who strive with deep and practised 
arte, 

To gidn and torture inexperienced hearts ; 

The hearts entangled they in pride retain^ 

And at their pleasure make them feel tbolr 
chain! 

For thb they learn to manage air and 
face, 

•To Iboli: a tdetue, and tb act a grace, 

To he whAtover men ,vdth warmth pursue— 


Chaste, gay, retiring, tender, timid, true, 
To-day approaching near, to-morrow just in 
viow. 

Maria Gloaavp was a thing like this — 

A much observing, much experienced Miss ; 
Who on a stranger-youth would first decide 
Th’ important question — ‘ Shall I be his 
bride ? ’ 

But if unworthy of a lot so blcss’d, 

'Twas something yet to rob the man of rest ; 
The heart, when stricken, she with hope could 
I food, 

Couldcourtpursuit, and, whenpursued, recede. 
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Iloails bhe bad won, and with delusion fed, 
Wilhdoubl bewilder’d, and with hope niislcd; 
Mothers and rivals she bod made afraid. 

And wrung tl% bn^st of many a jealous 
maid ; 

b'riendship, the snaro of lovers, she iirofess’d. 
And turn’d the heart’s best feelings to a jest. 

Yet seem’d the Nymph as gentle us a dove. 
Like one all guiltless of the game of love, — 
Whose guileless imiouenco might well be gay ; 
Who had no selfish suurets to betray ; 
fture, if she play’d, she knew not how to play. 
Uh 1 she had looks so placid and demure, 
Not Eve, ere fallen, seem’d more meek or 
pure ; 

And yet the Tempter of the falling Eve 
(lould not with deeper subtilty deceive. 

A Sailor’s heart the Lady’s kindness moved, 
And winning looks, to say how well he loved ; 
Then loft her hopeful for the stormy main. 
Assured of love when ho return’d again. 

Alas I the gay Lieutenant reach’d the shore. 
To be rejected, and was gay no more ; 

Wine and strong drhik the bosom’s pain sup- 
press’d. 

Till Death procured, what Love denied hhn— 
rest. 

Dut men of more experience learn lo treat 
Those loir enslavers \rith tlieir OAVn deceit. 
Finrji was a younger brother’s youngest 
son. 

Who pleased an Uncle with his song and gun ; 
Who call’d him ‘ Bob,’ and ‘ Captain ’ — ^by 
that namo 

Anticipating future rank and fame ; 

Not but there was for this some fair pretence — 
He was a cornet in the Home Defence. 

The Youth was ever drest in dapper style. 
Wore spotless linen, aud a ceaseless smile ; 
His step was measured, and bis air was nice — 
They bought him high, who had him at the 
price 

That bis own judgment and becoming pride. 
And all the merit he assumed, implied. 

A life he loved of liberty and ease, 

And all his pleasant labour was to please ; 
Not call’d at present hostile men to slay. 

He made the hearts of gentle dames bis prey. 

Hence talcs arose, and one of sad report — 
A fond, fair girl became his folly’s sport,— 
A collage lass, who ' knew the youw would 
prove 

For ever true, and give her love for love ( 


Sure when he could, aud that would soon bo 
known. 

He would bo proud to show her us his own.’ 

But still she folt tbo village damsels’ sneer, 
And her sad soul was fill’d with secret fear ; 
Uis love excepted, earth was all a void. 

And he, tbo excepted man, her peacedestroy’d. 
When the poor Jane was bm'icd, w e could hoar 
The threat of rustics whisper’d round her bier. 

Stories like this wore told, but yet, in time 
Fair ladies lost their honor at the crimo ; 
They know that cottage girls were forrrard 
things. 

Who never hc«l a nettle till it stings ; 

Then, loo, the Captain had his fault confess’d, 
And scorn’d to turn a murder to a jest. 
Away with murder ! — This aocomplish’d 
swain 

Behold Maria, luid confess’d lier reign— 

She came, invited by the rector’s wife. 

Who ‘ never saw such sweetness in her life.’ 
Now, as the rector was tlio Uncle’s friend. 

It pleased the Nephew there his stops lo bend, 
Where the fair damsel then her visit paid. 
And seem’d an unassuming rustic maid t 
A face so fair, a look so meek, ho found 
Hod pierced that heart, no olbor nymph 
could wound. 

‘ Oh, sweet Maria ' — so began the Youth 
His meditations — ‘ thine the simple truth ! 
Thou host no wicked wisdom of thy sox, 

No wish to gain a subject-heart — then vex. 
That hoavenly bosom no proud passion swells. 
No serpent’s wisdom with thy meekness 
dwells ; 

Oh ! could I bind Ibeo to my heart, and live 
In love witli tliee, on what oiir fortunes give ! 
X^ar from the busy world, in eoino dear spot, 
Where Love reigns king, we’d find some 
peaceful col. 

To wed, indeed, no prudent man would 
oboose ; 

But, such a maid will lighter bonds refuse 1 ’ 
And was this youth a rake?— In very 
truth ; 

Yet, feeling love, bo felt it as a youth ; 

If he had vices, they were laid aside ; 

He quite forgot the simple girl who died ; 
With dear Maria he in peace trould live, 

And what had pass’d — Maria would forgive. 
The fair Coquette at fiiel was pleased to 
find 

A swain so knowing had become so blind { 
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And bUe (Icleimincd, wilU her utinobt bkilli 
To bind tUo rebel to her sovereign lyill. 

She heard the stoiy of the old deceit, 

And noff resolved be should with juetiee 
meet; — 

* Soou as she saiv him on her hook secure, 

He should the pangs of perjured man endure,’ 

These her first thoughts — ^but as, from time 
to time. 

The Lover came, she dwelt not on his crime — 

‘ Crime could she cull it ? prudes, indeed, 
condemn 

These slips of youth — but she was not of 
them,’ 

So genUer thoughts arose ns, day by day, 

'Tho CapUm came his passion to display. 
When he display’d his passion, ond she felt. 
Not without foar, her heart began to melt — 
Joy came with terror at a s<.atc so new ; 

Glad of his truth ; if he indeed were true ! 

'fliis she decided as the heart decides, 
Hesolved to be the liapplest of biides. 

* Not great my fortune — Whence,’ said she, 

‘ ’tis plain. 

Mo, and not mine, dear Youth I he hopes to | 
gain ; 

Nor has he nuidi ; but, ns ho sweetly talks. 
We from our cot shatl have delightful walks. 
Love, lord wiUun it I I shall smile to see 
My little cherubs on the father’s knee.’ 

'Than sigh’d the nymph, and in her fancied lot, 
She all the mischiefs of the past forgot. 

Such Were ttieir tender m^itations ; thus 
Would they the visions of the day discuss : 
Each, too, the old sad habits would no more 
Indulge ; both dare be virtuous and be poor. 
They both had past the year when law 
allows 

Etee>wiU to lover who srould fain be spouse ; 
Yet the good youth his Uncle’s sanction 
sought — 

< Matty her. Bob ! and are you letdly caught? 
Then you’ve exchanged, I warrant, heart for 
heart — 

’Tis well 1 I meant to warn her of your art : 
This Farson’a Babe has mode you quite a 
fooi-^ 

But ore you sure your ardour will not cool ? 
iSave you not habits, Boy ? hut take your 
chance! 

Sow win you li va ? I cannot much advance. 

But hear you notwhatthrough the viUtigaflies, 

That this your dpve isfamed fofhet disguise 7 
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Yel, say they not, she loads a gayish life ? 

Art sure she’ll show the virtues of a wife 7 ’ — 
'Oh, Sir, she’s ail that mortal man can 
love ! ’ — r> ® 

‘Then marry. Bob ! and that Iho fact will 
prove — ■ 

Yrl in a kind of lighU\ess, folk agree,’ — 

‘ Lightness in her 1 indeed, it cannot be— 
'Tib Innocence alone that makes her manners 
free.’ 

' Well, my good friend ! then Innocence 
alone 

Ts to a something like Flirtation prono ; 

And I advise — ^but let me not o&ond — 

TIml Frudence should on Innocence attend. 
Lest some her sportive purity mistake, 

And term your angel more than half a rake.’ 
The Nyinpih, now sure, could not entirely 
curb 

Tho native wish her lover to disturb. 

Oft he observed her, and could ill endure 
The gentle coquetry of maid so pure ; 
bleu ho bohcld press round her, and the Fait 
Uaught every sigh, and smiled at every 
prayer ; 

And grieved lie was with jealous pains to sco 
Tho oBccls oi all her wit and pleasantry. 

‘ Yet why alarm’d 7 ’—ho said ; ‘ with so 
much sense. 

She has no freedom, dosliing, or pretence s 
’Tis her gay mind, and I should feel a pride 
In her chaste levities ’ — ^be said, and sigh’d, 
Yet, when apart from company, ho chose 
To talk a little of his bosom’s woes— 

But one sweet smile, and one soft speech, 
suppress’d 

All pain, 'and set his feeling heart at rest. 
Nay, in return, she fell, or feign’d, a fear, 

‘ He was too lively to bo quite sincere — 

She knew a certain lady, and could name 
A certain time ’ — So, even was the blame. 
And thus tbs loving pair more deep in love 
became. 

They married soon — ^fot why delay the 
thing 

That such amazing happiness would bring 7— 
Now of that blissful state, 0 Muse of Hymen ! 
sing. 

Lore dies all kinds of death ; in some so 
quick 

It eomes— he is not previously slpk ; 

But ore the sun has on the couple abed 
The morning rays, the smile of Uove is Hod, 
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And whnl the cause ? loi Loro should not 
expii'o, 

And none the reason of such fate require, 
Both hod a mast} thaf^with such pains they 
wore, 

Eacli took it off when it avail’d no more. 
They had no feeling of each other’s pam ; 

'To wear it longer had been crime in ram. 

As in some pleasant eve wo view the scene, 
Though cool yet calm, if joyless yet sei'ene, — 
Who has not felt a quiet still di^ght 
In the clear, silent, love-befriending night ? 
The moon so sweetly bright, so softly fair, 
That all but happy lovers would be there, — 
Thinking there must bo in her still domain 
fiomething that soothes the sting of mortal 
pam ; 

While earth itself is dress’d in light so clear. 
That they might rest contented to bo here I 
Such is the night; but when the mom 
awakes. 

The storm arises, and tiie forest sliokos ; 

This mighty chaiige the grieving travdlei's 
find. 

The freezing snows fast drifting in the wind ; 
Firs deeply laden shake the snowy top, 
Streams slowly freezing, fretting till they 
stop; 

And void of stars the angry clouds look dosm 
On the cold earth, exchanging frosvn with 
frown. 

Much seem’d, at first, tlio cottage of our 
pair — 

Fix’d in tlieir fondness, in i heir prospects fair ; 
Youth, health, alfection, ail that life supplies, 
Bright as the stats that gild the cloudless 
skies, 

Were tlioirs — or seem’d to be, but soon the 
scene 

Was black as if its ligiit had never been. 
Weary full soon, and restless then they grew, 
Then oH the painful mask of prudence threw, 
For Time has told them all; and taught 
Itiem what to rue. 

They long again to tread the former round 
Of dissipation — ’ Why should he bo bound, 
While w sweet inmate of the cottage sighs 
For adulation, rout, and rbapsodios P 
Not Love himself, did love exist, could lead 
A heart like hers, that flutter’d to be freed.’ 
But Love, or what seem’d like hhn, quickly 
died, 

Kor Prudence, nor E$teem,his place supplied. 
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Disguise thrown olf, oacli roods the other’s 
lioarl. 

And feels with Itoi'tor that they cannot part. 

Still tlioy cun speak — and ’tis some comfort 
still, 

That eacli can vox the other when they will : 
Words half in jest lo words in carnost led. 
And tlieso tlie earnest angry passions fed, 
Till all was fleree repro^, and peace for 
over fled. 

‘ And so yon own it ! own it to my face. 
Your love is vanish’d — ^infamous and boso 1 ’ 

‘ Madam, I loved you truly, while I deem’d 
You were the truthful being that you seem’d ; 
But when 1 see your native temper rise 
Above control, and break tlirougli oil dis- 
guise. 

Casting it oft, as serpents do their skin. 

And showing all the folds of vico within,— 
What see 1 then to love ? was I in love with 
Sin ? 

' So may I think, and you may feel it too ; 
A loving couple. Sir, were Sin and you 1 
Whence all Uiia anger ? is it that you And 
You cannot always make a woman blind ? 
You talk of falsehood and disguise — talk on 1 
But all my trust and confidence are gone ; 
Remember you, with what a seiious air 
You talk'd of love, as if you were at prayer V 
You spoke of bonie-bom comforts, quid, 
case. 

And the pwe pleasure, that must always 
please, 

Witli an assumed and sentimental air, 
Smiling your breast, and acting like a player. 
Then your life’s coiiilort 1 and your holy joys 1 
Holy, forsooth ! and your sweet girls and 
boys, 

How you would train them ! — All this farce 
review, 

And then, Sir, talk of being Just and true ! • 

‘Madam! your sex expects that ours 
should lie ; 

The simple creatures know it, and comply. 
You bate the truth ; there ’a nothing you 
despise 

Like a plain man, who spurns your vanities. 
Are you not early taught your prey to catch ? 
When your mammas pronounce — “ A proper 
match I ” 

What said your own ?— “ Do, daughter 1 
curb your tongue, 

And you may win him, for the man is young ; 
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But it ho view you iib ouwolvos, good-by 
To speoulfttion I— Ho will never ky.” 

‘ Then, is the mask absutncd, and then you 
bait 

Vour hook with kindiiesb ! and as niiglorii 
wait, 

Now here, now there, with keen and eager 
glance. 

Marking your vlotinis as the shoals advance ; 
When, if the gaping wretch should make a 
snap. 

You jerk him up, and have him in your trap, 
Who gasping, panting, in your presence lies, 
..tnd you exulting view the imprison’d prize. 

‘ Such are your arts ! while ho did but 
intend. 

In harmless play an idle hour to spend, 
bightiy to talk of love t your fix’d intent 
Is on to lure him, svhero ho never meant 
To go, but going, must his speed repent. 

It he of Cupid speaks, you watch your 
man, 

.Vnd make a change for Hymen, if you can ; 
Thus he, ingenuous, easy, fond, and weak. 
Speaks the rash words ho has been led to 
speak j 


TALE IV. 

It chanced we walk’d upon the heath, ond 
met 

A wandering woman ; her thin clothing wet 
With morning fog ; the little care she took 
Of things like these was written in her look. 
Not pain from pinching cold was in her face, 
But hurrying grief, that knows no resting 
place,— 

Appearing ever os on business sent, 

'The wandering victim of a fix’d Intent j 
Yet in her fancied consequence and speed, 
ImpelTd to beg assistance for her need. 
Vhien she behdid my friend and me, with 
eye 

And pleading hand, she sought our charity ; 
More to engage our friendly thoughts the 
wbilo, 

She threw upon her miseries a smile, 

That, like a varnirii on a picture laid. 

More prondnent and bold the figures made ; 
Yet was there sign of joy that we complied, 
T^te moment’s wish indulged and gratified. 


Puls Uie diro question that he meant to shun, 
And by a moment’s frenzy is undone.’— 

‘ Well 1 ’ said the Wife, ' admit this non- 
sense true, — » 

A mighty prize she gains in catching you ; 
For my part, Sir, I most sincerely wish 
My landing-net bad miss’d my precious 
fish 1 ’— 

‘ Would lhat it had ! or 1 had wisely lent 
An oar lo those who said I should repent.’— 
‘ Hold, Sir 1 at least my reputation spare, 
And add another falsehood if you dare.’ — 

‘ Your reputation, Madam !— rest secure, 
That will all scandal and reproach endure, 
And be the same in worth : it is like him 
Who floats, but fhids ho cannot sink or swim ; 
Half raised above the storm, half sunk below, 
It just exists, and that is all we know. 

.Such the good name that you so much regard, 
And yet lo koep afloat find somewhat hard. 
Nay, no reply I in future I decline 
Dispute, and take my way.’ — 

‘ And I, Sir, mine.’ 
Oh ! happy, happy, happy pair ! both 
sought, 

BoUi seeking— catching both, and caught I 


RACHEL 

‘Whore art thou wandering, HachelP 
wliilhor stray, 

From thy poor heath in such imwholosomo 
day ? ’ 

Ask'd my kind friend, who had familiar grown 

With liachol’s grief, and oft compassion 
shown ; 

Oft to her hovol hod in winter sent 

The means of comfort— oft with comforts 
went. 

Him well she knew, and with roquosta pur- 
sued, 

Though too much lost and spent for gratitude. 

* Where art thou wandering, Ba^ol ? let 
mo hear ? ’ — 

‘ The fleet ! the fleet I ‘ she answer’d, ‘ will 
_ oppoat 

Within the bay, and I shall surely know 

The news io-night! — turn tide, and breezes 
blow I 

, For if I lose my time, I must remain 

Till the next year before they come again 1 ’ 
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‘ What can they tell thee, Uariiel?’ — 

‘ aiiould I .say, 

I must repent to niy dying day. 

Then I should lose the ^nsion that they give ; 
For who would trust their secrets to a sieve 
J must bo gone! ’ — And with her wdd, but 
Ueon 

And crafty look, that would apxiear (o moan. 
She hurried on ; but turn’d again to say, 

‘ All will bo known : tlioy anchor in the bay ; 
Adieu ! bo secret 1 — sailors have no homo : 
Blow wind, turn tide ! — Bo sure the fleet will 
come.’ 

Grown wilder still, the frontin creature 
strode 

With hurried feat mion the flinty road. 

On her departing form I gazed with pain — 
‘And should you not,’ I cried, ‘hoi' ways 
restrain f 

What hopes the wild deluded wretch to meet ? 
And means she aught by tliis expected fleet ? 
Knows she her purpose I has she hope to see 
■Some friend to aid her in her poverty '/ 

IVhy leave lier thus beivilder’d to pursue 
Tlio fancy’s good, tliat never comes in 
view ? ’— 

‘ Nay I slie is hariniass, and if more <ioii- 
lined. 

Would more distress in the coercion And. 
Save at I ho times when to the coast sho flies, 
She rests, nor shows her mind’s obliquities. 
But ever talks sho of the sea, and shows 
nor sympathy with every wind that blows. 
We think it, therefore, utcless to restrain 
A creature of whose conduct none complain, 
Whose age and looks protect her,— slionld 
they fail. 

Her craft and wild demeanour will prevail. 
A soldier once attack’d her on her way — 
Sho spared him not, but bade him kneel and 
pray— 

Praying herself aloud — th’ astonish’d man 
Was so confounded, that away he ran. 

‘ Her sailor left her, with, perhaps, intent 
To make her his — ’tis doubtful what he 
meant ; 

But ho was captured, and the life ho led 
Drove all such young engagements from bis 
bead. 

On him she ever thought, and none beside, 
Seeking her love, were favour’d or denied ; 
On her dear David she had fix’d her view. 
And fancy judged him ever fond and true. 


Nay, young and liandsomo — ^Timo could not 
destroy— 

No — ^lic was blill Ihc some— her gallant boy 1 
Labour had made her coarse, and her attire 
Show’d that she wanted no one to ndmico ; 
Noiio to commend her; but sho could conceive 
The same of liim, as when he look his leave, 
And gaily told what riches ho would bring, 
And grace hci' hand witli Uic symbolic ring. 

‘ With want and labour was lior mind 
subdued ; 

She lived in sorrow and in solitude. 

Beligious neighbours, kindly calling, found 
Her thoughts unsettled, anxious, and unsound ; 
Low, siiperstilious, quonilous, and weak. 

She sought for icat, but knew not how to seek ; 
And (heir instructions, though in kindness 
meant. 

Were far from yielding the desired content. 
They hoped to give her notions of their own, 
And talk’ll ol " feelings ” she had never 
knonn ; 

Tliey ask’d of her “ experience,” and they 
brwi, 

In her weak mind, a melancholy dread 
Of something wanting in her faitli, of some — 
.She knew not what — “ aocopfanoe," that 
should come ; 

And as it came not, sho was much afraid 
That slie in vain had served her God and 
Xnay’d. 

‘ Site thought her Lover dead. In prayer 
she named 

The erring Youth, and hoped lie was re- 
claim’d. 

This sho confess'd; and trembling, heard 
them say, 

Ilei' luayers were sinful — So the papists 
proy. 

Her David’s fato had been decided long, 
And xirayets and wishes for his slate were 
wrong.” 

‘ Had these her guides united love and skill, 
They might have ruled and rectified her will ; 
But they perceived not the bewilder’d mind. 
And shosv’d her paths, that she could never 
find; 

The weakness that was Nature’s, they re- 
proved, 

And all its comforts from the Heart removed. 

' Ev’n in this state, she loved the winds 
that sweep 

O’er the wild heath, and ourl the restless deep 
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A tuif-built hut baneath a hill the chose, 
Aod oft at night in wintcsr storms arose, 
nearing, or dreaming, the dittracted cry 
Of drowning teamen on the breakers by : 

For there were rocks, that whon the tides 
ware low 

Appear’d, and vanish’d when thosvaiors flow j 
And there she stood, all patient to behold 
,Some seaman’s body on the billows roll’d. 

‘ One calm, cold evening, whon the moon 
was high. 

And rode sublime within the oloudless sky, 
She sat within her hut, nor seem’d to fool 
Or cold or wont, but turn’d her idle ivheel. 
And witli sad tong its melancholy tone 
Mix’d, all unconscious that she dwelt alone. 

‘ But none will harm her— Or who, willing, 
can? 

She is too ivretched to have fear of man — 
Not man ! but tomething— it it should 
appear, 

That once was man — that tomething did she 
fear. 

‘ No causeless tenor 1 — In that inoon’t 
clear liglit 

It came, and seem’d a parley to invite j 
It was no hollow voice— no brushing by 
Of a strange being, who escapes the eye— 


TALE V. 

Poet. Know you the fate of Villars ? — j 
Friend. What 1 tlie lad i 
At school so fond of solitude, and sad ; j 
Who broke our bounds because he scorn’d a 
guide, 

And would walk lonely by the rivet’s side ? 
P. The same !— who rose at midnight to 
behold 

The moonbeams shedding their ethereal gold •, 
Who hMd our sports andploasures in disgrace. 
For <3uy of Warwick, and old Chevy Chase. — ■ 
F. Who sought for friendships, gave his 
generous heart 

To evcwy boy who chose to act the part ; 

Or Judged he fdt it— not aware that boys 
Have poor conceit of intellectual joys ; 
Theirs is no season tdr supatfluous blends, 
And none th^ need, hut those whom Nature 
I lepds. 

' ' jp,' But UBr * 00 , loved ?— 


TALE IV 

No cold or thrilling loueh, that will but last 
While w'P ean tliink, and then for over past. 
But this sad face — thougUmot the same, she 
knew * 

Knough the same, to prove tlic vision true— 
Look’d full upon her! — storting in aWght 
She fled, her wildness doubling at tlie sight ; 
With shrieks of terror, and emotion strong, 
Slie pass’d it by, and madly rush’d along 
To the bare rooks — W'hila David, who, that 
day, 

Had loft his ship at anchor in the bay, 

Had seen bis friends who yet survived, and 
heard 

Of her who loved him — and who thus ap- 
pear’d— 

He tried to soothe her, but retired afraid 
T’ approach, and left her to return for aid, 

‘ Nono came ! and Raehel in the mom was 
found 

Turning her wheel, wthout its spindles, round, 
W'ith household look of care, low singing to 
the soimd. 

‘ Since that event, she is what youhavoscen, 
But time and habit make her more serene, 
The edge of anguish blunted— yet, it seems, 
Sea, ships, and sailors’ miseries are her 
dreams.’ 


VILLAKS 

F. Oh ! yes : his friend betray’d 
The tender passion lor the ongel-maid. 

.Some child whose features he at church had 
seen, 

Became his bosom’s and his fancy's i^ueen ; 
Some favourite look was on bis mind im- 
press’d — 

His warm and fruitful fondness gave the rest, 
P, He loft his father ? — ■ 

F. Yes ! and rambled round 
The land on foot — I know not what he found. 
Early he came to his paternal land, 

And look thecoursohebadinramblingplann’d, 
Ten years we lost him ; he was then employ’d 
In the wild scliemes that be, perhaps, enjoy’d. 
His mode of life, when he to manhood grew, 
Was all his own — ^its shape disclosed to lew. 
Our grave, stem dames, who know the 
deeds of all. 

Say that some damsels owe to him their fail ; 
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und, though a ChrUtlan in his orsecl profess'd, 
fe bod some heathen notions in his breast, 
'et svo may do^ibt ; for women, in his eyes, 
Vere high and gloriohs, queens and deities ; 
lut he, perhaps, adorer and yet man, 
transgress’d yet worshii)p’d. 'riiere are 
tliose who cun. 

Near him a Widow’s mansion ho survey’d — 
'ho lovely mother of a lovelier Maid ; 

Jot great their wealth ; though they were 
proud to claim 

illianco wilh a house of noblest name. 

Now, had I skill, I would right fain devise 
'o biing the highborn spinster to your eyes, 
could discourse of lip, and chin, and cheek, 
iut you would see no picture as I s{)aak. 
Inch colours cannot. — miv them os I may — 
'nint you this nymph— We’ll try a fliffereiit 
way. 

First take Calista in her glowing charms, 
'Ver yet she sank within Lothario’s arms, 
Jndued wilh beauties ripe, and Urge desires, 
tnd all that feels delight, and that inspires ; 
idd Cleopatra’s great, yet tender soul, 
ler boundless pride, her fondness of control, 
Icr daring spirit, and her 'ivily arl, 

That, though it tortures, }’ot commands the 
heart ; 

Vdd woman’s anger for a lover’s slight, 
tnd the revenge, that insult will excite ; 

Vdd looks for veils, that she at will could wear, 
is Juliet fond, as Imogen sincere,— 

Jke Portia grave, sententious, and design'd 
?or high affairs, or gay as Ilosalind— 
latch, if you can, some notion of the dame, 
Vnd let Matilda servo her for a name. 

Think next how Villars .sow th’ enchanting 
maid, 

Ind how he loved, pursued, adored, obey’d— 
Jbey’d in ail, except the dire command, 

Vo more to dream of that bewitching hand. 
;Iis love provoked her scorn, his wealth she 
spurn’d, 

ind frowns for praise, contempt for prayer 
return’d ; 

But, proud yet shrewd, the wily sex despise 
The would-be husband— yet the votary prize, 
is Roman conquerors, of their triumph vain, 
3aw humbled monatobs in their pompous 
trtdn, 

Who, when no more they awell’d the show of 
pride, 

In secret sorrow’d, or in silence died ; 


.So, wlien our friend adored the Beauty’s 
shrine, 

.She mark’d (lie act, and gave the nod divine ; 
And strove with scatter’d smiles, yet scarcely 
strove, 

To koep the lover, while she scorn’d his love. 

These, and his hope, the doubtful map 
sustain’d ; 

For who that loves believes himself dis- 
dain’d ? — 

Bach look, each motion, by his fondness read, 
Became Love’s food, and greater fondness 
bred ; 

The pettiest favour was to him ihe sign 
Of socict love, and said, ‘ I’ll yet be thine 1 ’ 
One doleful year she held the captive swain, 
Who felt and cursed, and wore and blcss’d, 
file chain ; 

Who pass’d a thousand galling insults by. 
For one kind glance of that ambiguous eye, 

P. Well ! lime, perhaps, might to the 
coldest heart 

j Some gentle thought of one so fond impart ; 
And pride itself has often favour shown 
To wliat it governs, and can call Us own. 

A’, Thus were they placed, when to the 
village came 

That loidly stranger, whom I need not namot 
Known since loo well, but iben os rieli nud 
young, 

Untried his prowess, and his crimes unsung, 
.Smooth was ids speech, and show’d a gentle 
mind, 

Deaf to his pruiso, and to his merits blind ; 
But raised by woman’s siiiiio, and pleased 
with all mankind. 

At bumble distance be this fair survey’d. 
Road her high temper, yet adored the Maid ; 
Far oil he gazed, as it afraid to nieel. 

Or show tho hope her anger would defeat; 
Awful his love, and kept a guarded way. 
Afraid to venture, till it finds it may. 

And soon it found ! nor could the Lady’s 
pride 

Her triumph bury, or her pleasure hide. 

And jealous Love, that ever looks lo spy 
The dreaded wandering of a lady’s eye. 
Perceived with anguish, that the prize long 
sought 

A sudden rival from his hopes had caught. 
Stilt Villars loved; at length, in strong despair, 
O’er-tortured passion thus proterr’d its 
prayer :— 
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' Life of my life ! at once my fate iJcopoo-' 

I watt my death, or more than life, from thoo : 

I have no arts, nor powers, thy soul to move, 
But doling oonslonoy, and boundless love; 
This L my all : had I the world to give, 
Thine were its throne— now bid me die or 
live ! ’ 

< Or dio or live ’—the gentle Lady eried— 

‘ As suits, thee bast ; that point thysolC decide, 
But it to death thou hast thyself decreed. 
Then like a man perform the manly deed ; 

The well-charged pistol to tlio ear apply, 
Make loud topori, and like a hero die : 

Lot roguas and rats on ropes and poison 
seize— 

Shamo not thy friends by petty deaUi like 
these ; 

iSuro wu must grieve at what thoh think’et 
to do, 

But spare us blushes for the manner too ! * 
Then with inviting smiles she turn'd aside. 
Allay’d bis anger, and consoled his pride. 

Oft liad the fickle fair beheld with scorn j 
The unhappy man bewiidot’d and forlorn. 
Then with one softening glance of those bright 
eyes 

Heslored his spirit, and dispersed bis sighs. 
Oft had I scan him on the lea below, 

As feelings moved him, walking quick or slow: 
Now a glad thought, and now a doleful came. 
And he adored or cursed the ohangoful dame. 
Who was to him as cause is to effect — 

Poor tool of pride, perverseness, and neglect 1 
Upon thy rival were her thoughts bestow’d. 
Ambitious love within her bosom glow’d ; 
And oft she wish’d, and strong was her desire, 
The Lord could love her like the faithful 
Squire; 

But she was rivall’d in that noble breast— 
He loved her passing well, but not the best, 
For self reign’d there i but stlU he call’d her 
fair. 

And woo'd the JXuso bis passion to declare. 
His verses all were flaming, all were fine ; 
With Bwootuess, nay with sense, in every 
lino— 

Not ds Lord Byron would have done the 
tiling, 

But belter far than lords are used to sii^. 

It pleased the Maid, and she, in very tiMth, 
Loved, in Caiista’s love, tite noble youth ; 
Hot like sweet luliet, witii that pure delight, 
Bon^and yet chaste, enraptur'd mi yet right; 


Not like the tender Imogen, confined 
To one, hut ono ! the true, the wedded mind ; 
True, one preferr’d our siglflng nymph as 
these, " 

But thought not, liko them, ono alone could 
please. 

Time pass’d, nor yet the youthful peer 
proposed 

To end his suit, not his had Villats closed 
Fond hints the one, the other cruel bore ; 
Thol sras more cautious, this was kind the 
more: 

Both for soft moinoiils waited— that to lake 
Of these advantage ; fairly this io make. 
These moments came — or so my Lord 
bolievod — 

IIo dropi>’d bis mask ; and both were un- 
deceived. 

She saw the vice (liat would no longer feign, 

I And he an angry beauty’s pure disdain. 

Villars that night hod in my eat confess’d, 
lie thought himself her spaniel and hot jest. 
Ho saw his rival of his goddess siwe, 

• But tlion,’ ho cried, ‘ bet virtue is socure ; 
Bliould he offend, I haply may obtain 
The high reward of vigilanco and pain ; 

Tin then I take, and on my bended knee, 
ricraps from tbo banquet, gleanings of tiio 
tree.’ 

Pitying, I smiled ; for I had known tho 
timo 

Of Love insulted— constancy my crime. 

Not thus OUT friend : tor him the morning 
sliono, 

In tenfold glory, ns for him alono ; 

Ho svept, oxiiecting still reproof to meet, 

And all that was not cruol ooimt as sweet. 
Book he return’d, all eagerness and joy, 
Fioud as a prince, and restless as a boy, 
lie sought to apeak, but could not aptly And 
Words for bis use, they enter’d not his mind ; 
So full of bliss, that wonder and delight 
Seem'd in tho,so happy moments to unite. 
He was like ono who gains, but dreads to lose, 
A prize that seems to vanish as he views ; 
And in his look was wildness and alarm— 
Like a sod conjuror who forgets his clwrm, 
And, when the demon at tlie call ai>pears, 
Oonnot command the spirit for his fears : 

So Villats seem’d by his own bliss perplex’d, 
Andscotcely knoiring what would happennext. 

But soon, a witness to their vows, 1 saw 
The maiden Ms, it not by love, by law ; 
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The bolls prooloiiii’cl It— merry eall'd by thnse 
Who have no foroeight ot their neighboure' 

WOOS. ^ 

How proudly show’d t3i6 man hia lovely brido, 
Demurely pacing, pondering, at his side ! 
While all tlie loving maids around declared. 
That faith and constancy deserved reward. 
The bailled Lord retreated from the scene 
Of so much gladness, with .t woild of spleen ; 
And loft the wedded couple, to protest. 

That he no fear, that she no love possess’d. 
That all his vows wore scorn’d, and all his 
hope a jest. 

Then fell tlio oaks to let in light of day, 
Then rose tlie mansion tliat we now survey, 
Then all tlie world flock’d gaily to tlie scene 
Of so miidi splendour, and its splendid queen ; 
But whether all within the gentle breast 
Of him, of her, was happy or at rest, — 
Whether no lonely sigh eonfoss’d regret, 

Wes then unknown, and is a secret yet ; 

And wo may tliink, in common duty hound. 
That no complaint is mode where none is 
found. 

Thou came the Bival to his villa down, 
Lost to the pleasures of tlie heartless town ; 
Taraous he grow, and he invited all 
Whom ho h^ known to banquet at the Hall ; 
Talk’d ot his love, and said, witli many a sigh, 

‘ 'Tis death to lose her, and I wish to die.’ 
Twice met tlie parties ; but with cool dis- 
dain 

In her, in him with looks of awe and pain. 
Vlllars had pity, and conceived it hard 
That true regret should meet with no rcgaid — 
‘ .Smile, my Matilda 1 virtue stiould inflict 
No ne^ess pain, nor be so sternly strict.’ 

Tbs Hail was fumisli’d in superior stylo, 
And money wanted from our sister isle ; 

The lady-mother to the husband sued — 

' Alas ! that care sboidd on our bliss intrude I 
You must to Ireland ; our possessions there 
Bequiie your presence, nay, demand your 
care. 

My pensive daughter begs with you to sail ; 
But spare your wife, nor let tlie wish prevail.’ 

He went, and found upon bis Irish land 
Cases and griefs be could not understand. 
.Some glimmering light at flist bis prospect 
choet’d— 

Clear It was not, but would In time be clear’d ; 
But when his lawyers hod their efforts made, 
No mind in man the darkness could pervade ; 


’Tivas palpably obscure : week .ifior week 
He sought lor coiuforl, but was still to seek. 
At lengtii, impatient to return, lie sli'ovo 
No more with law, but gavo tlic lein (o love ; 
And to ills Lady and their nalivo slioro 
Vow’d to return, ond (hence to (urn no more. 

Wliilo yot on Irish ground in trouble kept, 
Tho Husband’s terrors in his toils had slept ; 
But he no .sooner touch’d tho British soil, 
Tlian joalous terrors look the idnco of toil — 
‘ Where has she been ? and how attended ? 
Who 

Has watch’d her conduct, and will vouch her 
true ? 

■She sigh’d at parting, but methouglit her 
sighs 

Were more iirofound than would from nature 
rise; 

And though she wept as never wife before, 
Yot were her eyelids neither swell’d not sore. 
Her lady-mother has a good re 3 )ute. 

As watchful dragon of forbidden fruit ; 

Yet dragons sleep, and mothers have been 
known 

To guard a daughter’s secret os their own; 
Nor Can the absent in their travel see 
Host a fond svita and mother may agree. 

‘ Suppose llio lady is most virtuous l~lhen, 
What can she know ot the deceits ot men P 
Of all they plan, she neilhor thinks nor cores : 
But keeps, good lady I at her books and 
prayers. 

‘ In all her letters liiovo arc lovo, rospoci. 
Esteem, rogrel, affection, all correct — 

Too much — she fears that I should soo 
neglect ; 

And there are fond expressions, but unlike 
Tlio rest, as meant to be obsorv^ and strike ; 
Like quoted svords, they havo tho show ot art. 
And come not freely frpm tlia gentlo heart— 
Adopted woida, and brought from memory’s 
store, 

When the ehill faltering heart supplies no 
more: 

’Tis so the hypocrite i>ietends to feel, 

And speaks the words of earnestness and seal. 

' Hers was a sudden, though ajsweet con- 
sent ; 

May she not now as suddeiUy repent ? 

My rival’s vices drove him from her door ; 
But hates she vice as truly as before ? 

IIow do I know. It he should plead again. 
That all her scorn and anger would remain ? 
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‘ Oil ! words of tolly— ia if. Ihua I deem 
Of the chaste object of my fond esteem ? 
Away with doubt ! to jealousy adieu ! 

I know her fondness, and believe her true. 

‘ Yet why that haste to furnish ovoi'y need, 
And send mo forth ivitli comfort, and with 
speed P 

Yes ; for she dreaded that the winter’s rage 
And our frail hoy should on the seas engage. 

‘ But tliat vilo girl 1 I saw a troachorous eye 
Glance on her mistress ! so demure and sly, 
So forward too — and would Matilda’s pride 
Admit of tliat, if there was nought beside ^ ’ 
Such, as ho told rao, were the doubt, the 
dread. 

By jealous fears on obaervatlana fed. 

Home he proceeded ; there remain’d to him 
But a few miles— Uio night was wet and dim ; 
Thick, heavy dews descended on the ground, 
And all was sod and inctancholy round. 

VVbile thinking thus, an inn’s fat gleaming 
fire 

Caused new emotions in thepensivo Scluire. 

‘ Here I may learn, and seeming careless too, 

It all is well, ere I my way pursue. 

How faro you, landlord ?— how, my friend, 
are all ?— 

Have you not seen — my people at the Hail? 
Well, I may judge— ’ 

‘ Oh I yes, your Honour, well, 
As Joseph knows ; and ho was sent to telL’ — 

• How 1 sent — miss'd him — ^Josoph, do you 
say? 

Why sont, if well?— I miss’d him on tho way.’ 

There was a poacher on the chimney-seat, 

A gipsy, conjuror, smuggler, stroller, cheat, j 
The Squire had fined him for a captured hare. 
Whipp’d and imprison’d— ha had felt to 
tore. 

And he remember’d: ‘Will your Honour 
know 

How does my Lady? tot myself can show. 
On Monday early— for your Honour secs 
i^e poor man must not slumber at bis ease, 
Kor must he into woods and coverts lurk, 
Nor work alone, but must be seen to work : 
'Tie not, ypur Honour knows, safiieient now 
For us to live, but we must prove it— how: 
Stoy, please your Honour,— I was aariy up. 
And forth without a morw or a sup. 

Thera whs my Itsdy’s carriage— Whew I it 

1 , V 1 ‘ 

^ it to^hxsee had been spher’d by Love.’ 


‘ A pod. Joint I ' said Villars — feebly said, 
Contused with lear, and humbled and dis- 
may'd — ^ 

‘ And where Uds can'ia^e?— but, my heart 1 
enough— 

Why do t listen to tho villain’s stuff ?— 

And wliaju wei't thou ? and what to spur of 
thino. 

That led Ihoe forth ? — wa surely may divine 1’ 

‘ Hunger, your Honour 1 I and my poor 
wife 

Have now no other in our wane of life. 

Were Phoebe handsome, and wore I a Squire, 

I might suspect her, and young Lords 
admire.’ — 

‘ What 1 rascal— — ’ — ‘ Nay, your Honour, 
on niy word, 

I should be jealous of that fine young Lord ; 
Yet him my Lady in the carriage took. 

But innocent— I’d swear it on the book.’ 

‘ You villain, swear ! ’—for still he wish’d 
lo stay, 

And hear what more to fellow had to say. 

* Plioebo, said I, a rogue that hod a heart 
To do the deed would make his Honour 
smart — 

Says Phoobe, wisely, “ Think you, would he go, 
If ho were jealous, from my Lady ?— No." ' 
This was too much I poor Villars left the 
inn. 

To end tho grief tot did but then begin. 

^ ‘ With my Matilda in to coach I — what lies 
Will the vile rascal in his spleen devise ? 

Vet tills Is true, that on some vilo pretence 
Men may entrap Uie purest innocence. 

He saw my fears — alas 1 I am not free 
From every doubt— but, no 1 it cannot be.’ 
VUlarsmoved slow, moved quick, as check’d 
by fear. 

Or urged by Love, and drew his mansion near. 
Light burst upon him, yet he fancied gloom, 
Nor came a twinkling from Matilda’s room. 

‘ What then ? 'tis idle to expect that all 
Should be produced at jealous fancy’s call ; 
How 1 the park-gate wide open 1 who would 
dare 

Do this, if her presiding glance were tote ? 
But yet, by chance— I know not what to 
tliinfc, 

For thought is hell, and I’m upon to brink ! 
Not for a thousand worlds, ten tousand lives. 
Would I — —Oh I what depends upon out 
wives I 
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Fains, labours, terrors, all would I endure. 
Yes, all but this — and this, could I be 
sure — j-’ 

Just then a'ighlVltbin the window shone. 
And show’d a lady, weeping and alone. 

Ills heart beat fondly — on another view, 

It beat more strongly, and in terror too — 

It was his Sister ! — and there now appear’d 
A servant creeping liUe a man Uiat fear’d. 

He spoke with terror — ‘ Sir, did Joseph tell ? 
Have you not met him ? ’ — 

‘ Is your Lady well ? ’ 

‘ Well ? Sir — your Honour ’ 

‘ Heaven and eartli 1 what moon 
Y our stupid questions ? 1 have nothing seen, 
Nor heard, nor know, nor — Do, good Thomas, 
speak I 

Your mistress ’ 

‘ Sir, has gone from homo a week — 
My Lady, Sir, your sister ’ 

But, too late 

Was this — my Friend had yielded to his fate. 
He heard the ti'uth, became serene and mild. 
Patient and still, ns a corrected child ; 

At once his spirit with his forUmo fell 
To the Inst ebb, and whisper'd — It is well. 

Such was Us fall ; and grievous the efTecl ! 
From henceforUi all things fell into neglect — 
Theuiindno more alert, the fornino more erect. 

Yillors long since, as ho indulged his spleen 
By lonely travel on the coast, had seen 
A largo old mansion suffer’d to decay 
In some law-strife, and slowly drop away. 
Dark elms around the constant herons bred. 
Those the maish dykes, the neighbouring 
ocean, fed; 

Hocks near the coast no shipping would allow. 
And stubborn heath around forbade the 
plough ; 

Dull must the scene have been in years of old, 
But now was wildly dismal to behold — 

One level sadness ! mar.sh, and heath, and sea, 
And, save these high dark elms, nor plant 
nor tree. 

In this bleak ruin Villars found a room. 
Square, small, and lofty— seat of grief and 
gloom : 

A sloping skylight on the white wall threw, 
Wlicn the sun set, a melancholy hue ; 

The Hall of Vatbek has a room so bare. 

So small, so sad, so form’d to nourish care. 

‘ Here,’ said the Traveller, ' all so dark within. 
And dull without, a man might mourn for sin. 


Or punish sinners — here n wouton wife 
And vengefiillmsband might be cursed lor life.’ 
Ills mind was now in just that wretched 
state. 

That deems Bovongc our right, and crime our 
fate. 

All other views he banish’d from his soul, 
And lot this tyrant vex him and control ; 
lAfo lie despised, and had that Lord defied. 
But that he long’d tor Vengeance e’er he died, 
The law ho spum’d, the combat ho declined. 
And 1o his purpose all his soul resign’d. 

Full fifteen months hod pass’d, and webegan 
To have some hope of the returning man ; 
Now to his steward of his small aftaiis 
He wrote, and mention’d leases and repairs 
But yet his soul was on its sclieme intent, 
And but a moment to his interest lent. 

His faiihlc.ss wife and bar triumphant peer 
Despised his vengeance, and disdain’d to fear; 
In splendid lodgings near the town they dwelt. 
Nor ferns from wrath, nor threats from con- 
science felt. 

Long time our friend had watch’d, and 
much hod paid 

For vulgar minds, who lent his vengeance aid. 
At length one evening. Into returning home. 
Though Ileas and fearless of the ills to come. 
The Wife was smzod, wlion void of all alarm, 
And vainly 1 rusting to a footman’s ann ; 
Death in his band, Uio Husband stood in view, 
Commanding silence, and obedience loo ; 
Forced to bis carriage, sinking at his side. 
Madly ho drove her — ^Vengeance was his 
guide. 

All in that ruin Villa™ bad prepared. 

And meant her fate and sorrow to have shared ; 
There he design’d they should for ever dwell, 
Tile weeping pair of a monastic cell. 

An ancient couple from Ihoir cottage went. 
Won by his pay, to this imprisonment ; _ 
And all was order’d in his mind — the pain 
He must inflict, the shame she must sustain ; 
But such bis gentle spirit, such his love. 

The proof might fail of all he meant to prove. 
Features so dpar hod still maintain’d their 
srvoy. 

And looks so loved had taught him to obey ; 
Hage and Hevenge had yielded to the sight 
Of charms that iraken wonder and delight ; 
Tiieharsher passions from the heart had flown. 
And Lovn regain’d his Subject and bis 
Throne. 
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FThe nott Tale, and a number o£ others, wore originally designed for a scparale volume, 
to be entitled ‘ The Farewell and Kotum.' In a letter to Sirs. Leadbetter, written in 1833, 
the noet says — ‘ In my “ Fapo\yeU and Ketum ” I suppose a youdg man to take leave of 
his native place, and to exchange /areudls with Iim friends and acqiioinlanoe there— in 
short with as many characters as I linvo fancied I could mamigo. Those, and their several 
Situations and prospects, being briedy sketched, an mtorvai is supposed to elapse ; and our 
yodth, a youth no more, returns to the ‘.eeno of his early days. Twenty yoarsliavo passotl ; 
and the interest, it there bo any, consists in the completion, more or less unexpoctod, of 
the history of each parson to whom he had originally bidden farewell.’ 

The reader will find the Tales, written on this plan, divided oaoh into two or more 
sections ; and will easily peroeiva where the faretom terminates, and the retiim begins.] 


TALE VI. THE FAREWELL AND RETURN 


I Alt of age, and now, no more the Boy, 
.Vm ready Fortune’s favours to enjoy. 

Were they, too, ready; but, with grief I 
apeak, 

Mina is the fortune that I yet must seek. 

And let mo seek it; there’s the world 
armmd— 

And it not sought it never can be found. 

It will not come if X the chaso decline ; 
Wishes and wants will never make it mine. 
Then let me shake these lingering teats away ; 
What one day must be, lot it be to-day ; 

Lest courage fail are I the searoli commonoe, 
And resolution pall upon susponse. 

Yet, while amid these well-known scenes 
I dwell, 

Let me to friends and neighbours bid Fare- 
well. 

First to out men of wealth — these are but 
tew — 

In duty bound Lhumbly bid adieu. 

This is not painful, for Uiey know me not. 
Fortune in different states has placed our 
lob; 

It is not pleasant, fOr full well 1 know 
Wie lordly pity that the rich, bestow — ■ 

A proud contemptuous pity, by whose sdd 
Theft own. triumphant virtues ate display’d. — 
* Going, you say ; and what intends the Lad, 
To aeek Us fortune ? Fortuine ! is he mad ? 
Has he the knowledge ? is he duly taught? 
I think we know how Fortune should be 
sought. 

Perhaps he takes bis chance to rink or swim, 
Perhaps he dreams of Fortune’s seeking him ? 


Lite is his lottery, and away he dies, 
Without a ticket to obtain his prize ; 

But never man acquired a weighty sum, 
Without foreseeing whence it was to come.’ 
Fortunes are mads, it I the foots may 
state, — 

Though poor myaelf, I know tlio fortunate ; 
First, thwB ’s a knowledge of the way from 
whence 

Good fortune comes— and that is sterling 
sense; 

Then persovoranco, never to decline 
Tho ohaso of riches till the prey is thine ; 
And firmnoss, never to bo drawn away 
By any passion from that noblo proy — 

By love, ambition, study, .travel, fame, 

Or tho vain hope that lives upon a name. 


The widstling Boy that holds the plough. 
Lured by the tale that soldiers tell, 
Resolves to part, yet knows not how 
To leavo the land he loves so well. 

He now lojecbs tho thought, and now 
Looks o’er the lea, and siglis ‘ Farewell 1 ’ 

Farewell ! tho pensive Maiden cries. 

Who dreams of London, dreams awake — 
But when her favourite Ind she spies, 
With wliom she loved her way to toi), 
Then Doubts within her soul arise. 

And equal Hopes her bosom sbuke I 

Thus, like the Boy, and like the Maid, 

I wish to go, yet tarry here, 

And now resolv^, and now afraid t 
To minds disturb’d old views appear 
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III iiioluiicUoly cliariua arruy’d, 

* Aiid oiico indillorenl, noi7 aro dear. 

How shall 1 go, my la(e to learn — 

And, oh ! L'biv tiyight shall I return P 

11 

Ys,s I — tirenty years have pass’d, and lam 
come, 

Unhnoirn, unTfclcomcd, to niy early home, 

A stranger striving in my walks to trace 
The youthful features in some aged face. 

On as 1 move, some curious looks I read ; 

We pause a moment, doubt, and Uicn proceed: 
They’re like what once 1 saw, hut not the 
same, 

1 lose the air, the features, and the name. 

Y’et something acema like knowledge, but the 
change 

Ooufuses me, and ali in him is strange : 

That bronzed old Sailor, with his wig awry — 
Sure he will know me ! No, he posses by. 
They seem like mo in doubt ; but tlioy can j 
call ! 

Theu' ftiends around them 1 1 am lost to oil. i 
Tho very place is alter’d. What I loft 
Seems of its space and dignity bereft : 

Tho streets aro narrow, and the buildings 
mean ; 

Did I, or Fancy, leave them broad and clean ? 
Tho anoient church, in which I felt a pride. 
As struck by magic, is but half as wido ; 

Tho tower is ahorteir, the sonorous bell 
Tells not the hour as it was wont to tell ; 

The market dwindles, every shop and stall 
Sinks in my view; thero ’a littleness in all. 
hline is the error ; prepossess’d 1 sec ; 

And all tho change I mouin is change in me. 

One object only is the same ; the sight 
Of the wide Ocean by the moon’s pale light 
With her long ray of glory, that we mark 
On tlic wild waves when dl beside is dark ; 
This is tho work of Nature, and tbo eye 
In vain tbe boiurdless prospect would descry ; 
What mocks our view cannot ts>ntracled be ; 
We cannot lessen what we cannot see. 

Would I could now a single Friend behold, 
Who would the yet mysterious facia unfold. 
That Timeyet spaies, and to a stranger show 
Th’ events he wishes, and yet feats to know 1 
Much by myselt X might in listening glean, 
Mix’d with tho crowd, unmatk’d if not unseen, 
Uninterrupted 1 might ramble on, 

Nor cause an interest, nor a thought, in one i 


For who looks backward to a being lost 
About Uie H-orld, forgotten long, and lost, 

For whom departing not a tear was sited, 
Who disappear’d, was missing, and was dead I 
Save that he left no grave, where some might 
pass, 

And ask each other who that being was, 

I, as a ghost invisible, can stray 
Among tile crowd, and ctuiiiol lose my way ; 
My ways are where the voice of man is knoivn, 
Though no occasion oilei's for my omi ; 

My eager mind to fill with food I seek, 

And, like the ghost, await for one io speak. 

Sec 1 not One whom I before have seen ? 
That face, though now imlroubled and serene, 
That air, though steady now, that look, 
though tame, 

Ferlain to one, whom though 1 doubt to name, 
Yet was ho not a dashing youth and wild. 
Proud us a man, and haughty when a child P 
Talents were his ; he was in nature kind. 
With lofty, strong, and independent muid ; 
llis father wealthy, but, in very truth, 
lie was a rush, untamed, expensive youth ; 
And, as I now remember tbo report, 

Told how his lather's money he would sport : 
Yet in his dress and manner now appears 
No sign of faults that stain’d his earlier years ; 
Mildness there seems, and marks of sober 
sense. 

That bear no token of that wild expense 
Such os to ruin loatls ! — I may mistakes 
Yet may, potchance, a useful fiicndship 
make I 

lie looks as one whom I should not oflond. 
Address'd os him whom I would make a 
friend, 

Mon with respect attend hiui.—He iiro- 
cceds 

To yonder public room — why Uien he reads. 
Suppose mo right — a mighty change is 
wrought ; 

But Time ere now has care and caution 
taught. 

May I address him ? And yet, why afraid ? 
Deny be may, but be will not upbraid, 

Nor must X lose him, for X want bis aid. 

Propitious fate 1 beyond my hope I And 
A being well-intonn.’d, and much inclined 
To solve my many doubts, and case my 
anxious mind. 

Now shall we meet, and he will give reply 
To all I ask l-nHow full of tears am I ; 
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Pool, nervoua, trembling 1 wbat have I to 
feat? 

Uave I a wHo, a child, one creature here, 
Whoso health would bring me joy, whoso 
death would claim a tear ? 

This is the time appointed, this tlio place i 
Now shall I learn, how some have run their 


With honour, some with shame ; and I shall 
know 

How man behaves in Fortuno’s ebb and 
flow 

What wealljx or want, what trouble, sorrow, 

. 

Have been allotted to the girl and boy 


Whom 1 lett laughing at tlw ills of life, — 
Now the grave father, or tho awful wifo. ' 
Then shall I heat how tried tho wise and good! 
How fail’n tho house tkat oSco in honour 
stood ! 

And moving accidents, from war and lire and 
flood I 

These shall I hear, if to his promise true ; 
nia word is pledged to tell me all ho knew 
Of living men ; and memory then will trace 
Those who no more with living men have 
place. 

As they wore borne to Uieir last quiet homes — 
This shall I learn I — And lo 1 my Teaoher 
comes. 


TALE VII. THE 
I 

Yes ! I must leave thee, brother of my 
heart, 

The world demands us, and at length wo part ; 
Thou whom that heart, since first it felt, 
approved— 

I thought not why, nor question’d bow I 
loved i 

In my first ttoughte, first notions, and first 
cotes. 

Associate : partner in my mind’s affairs, 

In my young dreams, my fancies ill-eEprcss’d 
Butwoll conceived, and to the heart address’d. 

A feilow-readet in the books I road, 

A fellow-mournec in the tears I slied, 

A friend, partaking every grief and joy, 

A lively, bonk, engaging, generous boy. 

At school each other’s promptere, day by 
day 

Companions in the frolic or the fray ; 

Prompt in disputes— we never sought the 
cause. 

The laws of ftiendsMp were our only laws ; 
We ask'd not how or why the strife began, 
But David’s foe was foe to Jonathan. 

In after'years my Friend, the elder boy, 
WOpId sp^ of Iiove, its tumult and its 
joys 

A- new and strong emotion thus imprest, 
Frsparad for to come tbayielding breast; 
For though no object tifett. tbs fancy found, 
She drs^t of darts, and gloried at the 
wound} 


SCHOOL-FELLOW 

Smooth verse and lender tales the spirit 
moved, 

And ere tlio Cliloes come the Streplioiis loved. 

This is tho Friend I leave ; for he remains 
Bound lo his home by strong but viewless 
cliains : 

Nor need I fear that his aspiring soul 
Will foil his adverse fortunes to control, 

Or lose tlio fume bo merits ! yot awhile 
The clouds may lour — but then his sun Will 
smile. 

Ob ! Time, Uiou tellar of men’s fortunes, lend 
Thy aid, and be propitious lo my Friondl 
Let me behold him prosperous, and his namo 
Enroll’d among the darling sons of Fame ; 

In love befriend him, and be his the bride, 
Proud of her choice, and of her lord llie pride. 

' So shall my littio bark attendant sail,’— 
(As Pope has sung)— and prosperous be the 
gale ! 

II 

He is not here ! the Youth I loved so well 
Dwells in some plaoe where kindred spirits 
dwell: 

Butlshallleatti. Oht tell me of my Friend, 
Wth whom I hoped life’s evening-calm lo 
spend } 

With whom was spent the mom, the happy 
morn I 

When gay conceits and glorious views ace 
bom; 

With whom, conversing I began to find 
The ewly s^erings of an active mind, 
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'I'liali, done the tasks and tossons of tbo day, 
thought for now pleasures in our untried way ; 
And stray’d in fairy land, where much we 
long’d tcistra^ 

Ilere ho abides not I could not huroly fix 
In this dull place, with Ihesedull souls to mix; 
Ue finds his place where lively spirits meat. 
And loftier souls from baser kmd retreat. 

First, of my early Friend I gave the name, 
Well known to me, and, as I judged, to Fame ; 
My grave mformer doubted, then replied, 

‘ That Lad I — why, yes ! — some ton yoais 
since ho di^,’ 

F. Lied 1 and unknown ! the man J loved 
so well 1 

liut is this all ? the whole that you can tell 
Of one so gifted ? — 

F. Gifted ! why, in tmth. 
You puzzle me ; how gifted was the Youth '/ 
I recollect him, now— his long, pole face— 
Ho dress’d in drab, and walk’d as m a race. 
P, Good Heaven ! what did I not of him 
expect y 

And is this all indeed you rocoUect — 

Of wit that charm’d me, with delightful ease— 
And gay good-humour that must ever 
please— 

His taste. Ids genius f know you nought of 
these P 

J‘\ No, not of those : — but stop ! in pass- 
ing near, 

I’ve heard Ids flute — it svas nut much to heor : 


As for his genius — let me not offend : 

1 never had a genius for a fricud. 

And doubt of yours; hut still ho did his 
best. 

And was a decent Lad — tliore lot him rest ! 

Ho- lies in peace, with all his humble race. 
And has no stone to mark ids burial place ; 
Nor loft he that which to the world might 
show 

That he was one that world was bound to 
know. 

For aught he gave it. — Here his story ends 1 
F. And is this allP This character my 
Friend’s ! 

That may, alas I bo mine ‘ a deeent 

Lad ! ’— 

The very phrase would make a I’oel mad ! 
And he is gone I — Oh ! proudly did I tlnnk 
That we tegoUior at that fount should drink, 
Togetlier climb the steep ascent of Fame, 
Together gain an evor-duiing name, 

And give due credit to our native home — 
Yet hero be lies, without a name or tomb ! 
Perhaps not honour’d by a single tear, 
lust enter’d in a porish-i^isler, 

With common duet, lorgotteu to remain — 

; And shall I seek, what thou could’st not 
obtain — 

I A namo for men when I am dead to speak P— 
Oh ! lot me something more substantial seek ; 
I Let me no more on man’s poor praise depend, 
i But learn one lesson from my buried Friend. 
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FaiuawEM. ! to 7iiw whom just across my 
way, 

I see his shop alteiidiiig doy by day ; 

Save on the Sunday, wken he duly goes 

To his own church, in his own Sunday clothes. 

Young tliough he is, yet careful there he 
stands. 

Opening his shop with his own ready bands ; 

Nor scorns the broom that to and fro he 
moves. 

Gleaning his way, for cleanliness he loves — ' 

But yet preserves not : in his zeal for trade 

He has hie shop on ark for all things made; 

And there, in spite of his all-guarding eye, 

His sundry wares in strange confusion lie — 


Delightful token of the haste that keeps 
Those mingled matters in their ehapeless 
heaps ; 

Yet ere he rests, he takes them oil away, 
And order smiles on the returning day. 

Most ready tradesman he of men I olive 
To all that turns to money — ^ho must thrivA 
Obsequious, civil, loath t’ offend or trust, 
And f ullof aive for greatness— thrive he must ; 
For well he knows to creep, and he in lime, 
By wealth assisted, will aspire to climb, 
Pains-taking lad he was, and with hts slate 
For hours in useful meditation sate ; 
Puzzled, and seizing every boy at hand, 

To make him— hard the labour 1— under* 
stand; 
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But triien of leaiuiug he enough }ios»o!i9’d 
For Ina ofifairs, ivho would might loam the 
rest} 

All else waa utelsss when he had ebtiiin’d 
Knowledge that told him w'hnt he lost or 
gain’d. 

He envied no man for hib learning ; ho 
Who was not rich, was, poor with Babmaby : 
But he for envy has no thought to spare, 

Nor love nor Iwte — ^hia heart is in his ware. 

Happy the man whose greatest pleasure lies 
In the fair trade by whi^ ho hopes to rise. 

To him how bright the opening day, bow blest 
The busy noon, liovv sweet tiro evening rest I 
To him the natron’s stale is all unknowir. 
Whose watchful eye is over on Iris own.. 

Votr talk of patriots, meir who give up all. 
Yea, life itsdf, at Ureir dear ueuirtry’s call I 
He look’d on such as moir of other dale, 

Men to admire, and not to imitate ; 

They as his Bibie-Sainle to him appear’d, 
host to the rvorld, but still to be revered. 

Y’et there’s a Widow, in a ooighbouriitg 
street, 

Wrom Ire coutrives in Sunday-dress to meet j 
Her’s house arrd land ; and those are more 
dttltghl 

To him than leatntrrg, in tiro proverb’s spite. 

The Wldorv sees at once the Trader’s views, 
.And means to soothe him, flatter, and refuse ; 
Yet there are moments when a woman fails 
Hr such design, and so Uro man prevails. 

Love she has not, but, in a guardless hour, 
May lose her ptrtpoae, and resign her irowei' ; I 
Yet Edl such hazard she toaolvos to rim, ] 
Pleased to be woo’d, and fearless to be won. < 
Lovers like these, as dresses thrown aside, 
Are kept and shown to feed a woman's pride. 
Old-fashiOQ’d, ugly, call tllem what sire will. 
They servo as signs of her importance still. 
She thinks they might inferior forms adorn. 
And does not love to heat them used with 
spomt 

Till on some day when she has need of dr^, 
And none at hand to secrte her in distress, 
She lakes tb’ insulted robe, and turns about ; 
Loitg-hidden beauties one by one peer out. 

’ 'Tis not so bad ! see, Jenny — I declare 
'Tts pieity well, and then ’tis lasting wear ; 
And. what is fashion P— if a woman^ wise, 
She win the sttbstanoe, not the shadow, piise ; 

a ohoice ai^, and if I put it on, 

QS go these Uj^y trappings every one.* 
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The dices is worn, a friendly smile is raised, 
But the good lady for her courage praised — 
Till wonder dies.— The dross is worn rvilh 
prido, fi f 

And not one trapping yet is cast aside. 

Meanwhile the man his six-day toil renert^, 
.dnd on the seventh he rvorships Heaven, and 
WOOS. 

I leave thee, Burnaby ; and if I see 
Thee once again, a Bui-gess thou wilt he. 

II 

Birr how is this P I left a thriving man, 
night Babwaby 1 when Ire to tnide began— 
Trade liia delight and hopo ; and, if alive, 
Doubt I had none that Barnaby would thrive: 
Yet hero 1 see him, sweeping as before 
The very dust from forth the very door. 

So would a miser I but, melhinks, the sirup 
Itself is moaner— lias ho made u stop ? 

1 thought I should at least a Burgess see, 
And lot ’tis hut air older Barnaby ; 

WiBr face more wrinkled, with a coat as bare 
As coals of his uiice bogging kindred were, 
Brusli’d to the tlneiid that is distliiolly seen, 
And beggarly would bo, hut lliat ’tis clean. 

Why, how is Oris P Upon a closer view, 
i The shop is narrow’d ; it is cut in two. 

.b oil tlrat business from its station tied ? 

* Wiry, Barnaby 1 thy very shop is dead 1 
I How, wliat the cause my Friend will soon 
relate — 

AikI wliat tire fall from that predicted fate. 

F. A comiiioii cause ; it seoins his lawful 
gains 

Came slowly forth, and came with ciue and 
pains. 

These he, indeed, was willing to bestow. 

But still his progress to his point was slow, 
And might he qiiiofcon’d, ‘ could he dreat the 
eyes 

Of all those rascal officers and spies. 

The Customs’ greedy tribo, the wolves of the 
Exdso.’ 

Tea, coffee, spirits, laces, silks, and spice. 
And sundry drugs that boar a noble price. 
Are bought for little, but ere sold, the things 
Are deeply charged for duly of the king’s. 
How, if the servants of this king would keep 
At a kind distimee, or would wink or sleep, 
Just tiU the goods in safety were disposed. 
Why thdn his labours would be quickty olos^. 
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— 

True! soma have tliriven,— but Ibey the 
laws dolled, 

And shunti’d the powers Uioy should bare 
satisfied S9 i 

Tboir way he tried, and finding some success, 
llis heart grow stouter, and his caution less ; 
Then — for why doubt, when placed in 
Fortune’s way ? — 

There was a bank, and that was sure to pay. 
Ves, every partner in that thriving bank 
He judged a man of a superior rank. 

Were he but one in a concern so grand — 
Why ! he might build a house, and buy him 
land ; 

Then, too, the Widow, whom he loved so well, 
Would not refuse with sucli a man to dwell; 
And, to complete his views, ho might be mode 
A Borough-Justice, when he ceas^ to trade ; 
For ho had known — ^woii pioasod to know — 
a mayor 

IVlio once had dealt in cheese aud vinegar. 

Who hastens to bo rich, resembles Ifiin 
Who is resolved that he will quickly stvim, 
And trusts his full-blo^vn bladders! He, 
indeed. 

With these supported, moves along with 
speed ; 

Ifelaiighs at those whom untried depths alarm. 
By caution led, and moved by strength of arm; 
Till in mid-way, tlio way his folly diose. 

His full-blown bladder bursts, and down he 
goes! 


Or, if preserved, ’tis by tlieir friendly aid 
Whom he despised ns cautious and afraid. 

Wlio could resist P Not Bamnby. Success 
Awhile his pride exalted — to depress. 

Three yeoi's he jiass’d in feverish hopes and 
fears. 

When fled lire profits of the former years ; 
Shook by the Law’s strong arm, all ho liod 
gain’d 

Ho dropp’d— and hopeless, penniless ra- 
main’d. 

The cruel Widow, whom ho yet pursued. 
Was kind but cautious, then was stern and 
rude. 

‘Sliould wealth, now hers, from that dear 
man which com^ 

Be thrown away to prop a smuggler’s fame ? ’ 
She spake insulting ; and with many a sigh. 
The fallen Trader passed her mansion by. 

Fear, shame, mid sorrow, for a time en- 
dured, 

Th’ adventurous man was ruin’d, but was 
cured — 

I His wealmess pitied, and his once-good name 
The moans of bis reluming peace became, 
i He was assisted, to bis shop withdrew, 

I Half lot, halt rented, and began anew, 

To smile on custom, that in part rotiirn’d, 
With the small gains that he no longer spurn’d. 
> Warn’d by the pa.st, he rises with the day, 

And trios to sweep off sorrow. Sweep 

aviay ! 


TALE IX. JANE 


I 

Knowh but of late, I yet am loUi to leave 
The gentle jANn, and wonder why I grieve — 
Not for her wants, for she has no distress. 
She has no suffering that her looks express. 
Her air or manner — ^hers the mild good sense 
That wins its way by making no pretonoa. 

When yet a child, her dying mother knew 
What, loft by her, the widow’d man would do, 
And gave her Jane, for she had power, enough 
To live in ease — of love and care a proof. 
Bnablod thus, the mind is kind to all — 

Is pious too, and that 'without a call. 

Not that she doubts of colls that Eoav'n has 
sent— 

Calls to believe, or warnings to repent; 


But that she rests uxion the Word divine, 
Without presuming on a dubious sigu ; 

A sudden light, the momentary zeal 
Of those who rashly hope, and warmly feel ; 
Those she rejects not, nor on those relies, 
And neither feds the influence nor denies. 
Upon the sure and written Word she trusts. 
And by tl)6 Law Divine her life adjusts ; 
She blames not her who other creed prefers, 
And all she asks is charity for hers. 

Her great example is her gracious Lord, 

Her hope his promise, and her guide his 
Word; 

Her quiet alms ate known to God alone. 

Her left hand knows not what her right has 
done f 
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Her talent*, not Uie few, «ha well improvos, 
And puts to use in labour that she lores. 
Ponsivo, though good, I leave thee, gentle 
maid — 

In thee confiding, of thy iieace afraid. 

In a strange world to act a trying part, 

With a soft temper, and a yielding heart 1 

II 

P, How fares my gentle Jane, with sxurit 
meek. 

Whose fate with some foreboding care I seek ; 
Her whom I pitied in my pride, while she, 

For many a cause more weiglity, pitied me ; 
For she has wonder’d how the idle boy 
Ills head or hands would usefully employ — 
At least for thee his grateful spirit pray’d, 
And now to ask thy fortune is afriJd. — 

How fares the gentle Jane 

P. Know first, she fares 
As one who bade adieu to earthly cares ; 

As one by virtue guidad, and who, tried 
hy man’s deceit, has never lost her guide. 

Her ago I know not, but it seem’d the age 
When Love is wont a serious war tu wage 
In female hearts, — ^when hopes and fears are 
strong, 

And 'tis a fatal step to place them wrong ; 

For childish fancies now have ta’en their 
flight, 

And love’s impressions are no longer light. 

Just at this time— what time I do not toll — 
There came a Stranger in the place to dwell ; 
He seem’d as one who sacred truth reveres, I 
And like her own his sentiments and years ; | 
Uis person manly, with engaging mien, 

His spirit quiet, and his looks serene. 

Ho kept from all disgraceful deeds aloof, 
Severriy tried, and found teiuiitation-proof ; 
This was by most unquestion’d, and the few 
tVho made inquiry said report was true. 

Bia very choice of our neglected place 
Endear’d him to us^’lwas on act of grace j 
And soon to Jane, out unobtrurive mdd, 

In still respect was hhr attention paid ; 

Each in tiie other found what both approved, 
Good sense and qidet manners: these they 
loved. 

So came regard, and then esteem, and than 
The kind of triendslup women have with 
men: 

At length t’was love, but candid, open, fair, 
Such as became their years and ifiiataetet, 
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In their discourse, religion had its iilauo. 
When he of doctrines talked, and she of grace. 
Ho knew (ho difioront sects, the varying 
creeds, s * 

iVliile she, loss learned, spoke of virtuous 
deeds; 

Ho dwelt on errors into which vra fail, 

.‘’the on the gracious remedy for all ; 

So betsveen boUi, bis knowledge and her osvii, 
Was the whole Christian to perfection shown. 
Though noithor quite approved the other’s 
part— 

Hers svitliout learning, bis without a heart— 
SUU to each other they wore dear, wore good, 
And ail those matters kmdiy utiderstood ; 
For Jane was liberal, and her friend could 
trust, — 

‘ He thinks not svitli mo 1 but is fair and just.’ 

Her prudent lover to her man of law, 
Shosr’d how he lived : it seem’d without a 
flaw ; 

9ie saw their modemte means — content witli 
what she saw. 

Jiiuo liad :to doubts— with so much to 
admire. 

She judged it insult favtlier to inquire. 

The lover sought— what lover brooks do- 
j lay ? — ■ 

For full assent, and for an early day — 

And he svould coustruo svoll the soft con- 
senting Nay 1 

The day was near, and Jane, witll book in 
hand, 

Sal down to road— perhaxjs might under- 
stand : 

For what prevented ? — say, she seem’d to 
road ; 

Hlien one Uiore came, her own sad cause to 
plead ; 

A stranger she, who fearless :iaiued that cause, 
A breach in love’s and honour’s sacred 
burs. 

' In a far country. Lady, bleak and wild, 
Bepoit has reach'd me 1 hew art thou be- 
guiled I 

Or dared he tell tlieo dial for ton sad years 
He saw me struggling with fond hopes and 
fears? 

‘ From my dear home he won me, blest and 
free I 

To be bis victim.’ ■* Madam, who is R« ? ’ 

* Hot yet thy husband, Lady : no I not yet j 
For he has first to pay a mighty debt.’ 
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‘ Speaks he not of religion ? ’ — ' So he 
speaks, 

When he the ruin of his Tictini seeks. 

IIow smooth ai%l gracious were hie words, 
how sweet-' 

The fiend his master prompting his deceit 1 
Me he with kind instruction led to trust 
In one who seem’d so grave, so kind, so just. 
Books to amuse me, and inform, ho brought, 
bike lhatold serpent with temptation fraught ; 
Ills like the precepts of the wise apxieat’d. 

Till 1 imbibed the vice I had not fear’d. 

By pleasant tales and dissertations gay. 

He wiled the lessons of my youth away. 

‘ Of moral duties ho would talk, and prove 
They gave a sanction, and commanded love ; 
His sober smile at forms and iiles was shown. 
To make my mind depraved, and like his own. I 
‘Butwiltthou lake him ? wilt thou ruin lake. 
With a grave robber, a religious rake ? 

’Tis not to serve thee. Lady, that 1 come — 
’Tis not to claim him, ’tis not to reclaim — 
But ’tis that he may for my wrongs bo paid. 
And feel the vengeance of tlie tvroti^ he made. 

‘ Not for myself I Uiy attention claim : 

My children dare not take their father’s name; 
They know no parent’s love— love will not 
dwell with shame. 

What law would force, he not without it gives, 
And hates each living wretcli, because it lives ! 
Yet, with Uiese sinful stains, the man is mine i 
How Avill ho curse me lor this rash design ! 
Yes— I will boor his curse, but him will not 
resign. 

' I sec thee grieved ; but, Lady, what thy 
grief? 

It may be pungent, but it must bo brief. 
Pious thou art ; but what will profit thoe. 
Match’d with a demon, woman’s piety ? 

Not lor thy sake my wrongs and wrath I tell, 
Bevenge I seek I but yet, I wish thee well. 


And now I leave theo 1 'Thou art warn’d by 
one. 

The rock on which her peace was wreck’d to 
shun,’ 

'The Lover heard ; but not in timo to stay 
A woman’s vengeance in its headlong way : 
Yet he essay’d, with no unpractised skill, 

To warp tbo judgment, or at least the will ; 
To raise sucli tumults in the poor weak heart. 
That Jane, believing all — yet should not daro 
to port. 

But there was Virtuoin hermind tliat strove 
With all his eloquence, and all her love ; 

He told what hope and frailty dared to toll. 
And all was answered by a stern FareweU ! 
Home with his consort he return’d once 
more ; 

And they resumed the life they led before. 
Not so our maiden. She, before resign’d, 
Hod now the ongiiisb of a wounded mind — 
And felt tbo languid grief that the deserted 
find ; 

On him she had reposed each worldly view. 
And when ho fail’d, the world iteelf withdrew, 
IVilh all its prospects. Nothing could restore 
To life its value ; hope would live no more ; 
Pensive by nature, she can not sustain 
The snoer of pity that the bearUess feign ; 
But to the pressure of her griefs gives way, 

A quiet victim, and n patient prey : 

The onobright view that shebad diorish’ddies, 
And other hope must from tbo future rise. 

She still extends to grief and wont her aid. 
And by the comfort she imparts, is paid : 
Death is her soul’s relief ; to him she flies 
Yor consolation that tliis world denies. 

No more to life’s false promises die clings. 
She longs to change this troubled atato of 
things. 

Tin every rising morn the happier prospect 
brings. 


TALE X. THE ANCTENT MANSION 


To part is painful; nay, to bid adieu 
Bv’n to a favourite spot is painful too. 

That line old Seat, with all tliose oaks around, 
Oft have I view’d with reverence so profound, 
As something sacred dwelt in that delicious 
ground. 


There, with its tenantry about, reside 
A genuine English race, the country’s 
pride; 

And now a Lady, last of all that race, 

Is the departing spirit of the place. 

Hers is the last of all that noble blood. 

That flow’d tlirough generations bravo and 
good; 
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And if there dwells a native pride in her, 

It is the pride of name and character. 

True, she will speak, in her abundant zeal, 

Of stainless honour; that she needs must 
feel; 

She must lament, tliat she is now tho last 
Of all who gave sueh splendour to the past. 

Still ore her habits of the ancient kind ; 

She knoirs tlie poor, the sick, Uie lame, the 
blind: 

She holds, so she bolievos, her wealth in trust ; 
And being kind, ivith her, is being just. 

Though soul and body sho delights to aid, 

Yot of her skill she’s prudently afraid : 

So to her chaplain’s care she this commends, 
And when ttuU craves, tho village doctor sends. 

At church attendance sho requitos of all, ' 
Who would be held in credit at tho IIoll ; 

A duo respect to each degree she shows. 

And pays the debt that every mortal owe, ; 
’Tls by opinion that rospeot is led, 

Tho rich esteem because the poor are fed. 

Hot sei'vants all, if so wo may describe 
That ancient, grave, observant, decent tribe, 
lYho with hot sliare tho blessings of tho Hall, 
Are kind but grave, are proud but courteous 
all — 

^ud of their lucky lot ! behold, liow stands 
Tliat grey-haired butler, wailing her oom- 
nmnds ; 

Tile Lady dines, and every day ho feels 
'^at his good miatress tailors in her meals, 
jni . . respectful innnnots ho introats 
™t she would oat— .yet iacob littlo eats ; 
When ehe forbears, hb supplicating eye 
wbeats the noble dame once more to try. 
rheir years tho same; and he has never 
known 

JWlher plMe ; and this he deems his own,— 
^ appertains to him. Wbate’er he sees 
Is OMW ‘ omr house, our land, our walks, 
our trees 1 ’ 

^ jo®*’ o*’ 

Whonhe no more shall in that presence stand; 
And ho resolves, with nungled grief and pride. 
To servo no bang in tho world bende. 

1 5® *1?? enough,’ ha says, with many a sigh, 
jor him to serve bis God, and leam to die: 
He and his lady shall have heard their call, 
cb^ogorSi uiBy have 

But, leaving these to thtfr accuatem’d way, 
The Seat itself demands a short delay. 


Weallhaveinterest there— tho trees that grow 
Near to that scat, to that their grandeur owe ; 
They take, but largely pay, and equal grace 
bestow : r f 

They hide a part, but still the part they shade 
Is more inviting to our fancy made ; 

And, if the eye be rohb’d of half its sight, 

Th’ imagination feels tho more delight. 

These giant oaks by no man’s order stand. 
Heaven did the work ; by no man was it 
ploun’d. 

Here I hdiold no puny works of art. 

None give mo reasons why these views imparl 
Such ^arm to dll the mind, such joy to swell 
tho heart. 

These very pinnacles, and turrets small. 

And windows dim, havo beauty in tliein oil. 
How stately stand yon pines upon the hill. 
How soft the murmurs of that living rill. 
And o’er tho park’s tall paling, scarcely 
lughor, 

Poops the low Cliurch aud shows the modest 
spire. 

Unnumber’d violets on tlioso banks appeal', 
And all tlio flrst-born beauties of tho year. 
Tho gi'oy-gi'oen blossoms of the Avillows bring 
Tlio largo wild bees upon tho labouring wing, 
Tiien comoH Uie Summer with augment^ 
pride, 

Wliose pure suudl sU'eams along the valleys 
glide ! 

Her ri^er P'lora their brief cltarms display ; 
And, as the fruit advances, fall away. 

Then shall tb’ autumnal yellow cloUio the leaf, 
IVhal linio tlio reaper binds the burden’d 
sheaf ; 

Then silent groves denote tlie d^g year. 
The morning frost, and noon-tlao gossamer ; 
And ail be silent in tho scene around. 

All save the distant sea’s uncertain sound, 
Or here and there the gun whose loud report 
Proclaims to man that Death is but his sport ; 
And then the wintry winds begin to blow. 
Then fall the flaky stars of gathering snow, 
'Vl'hen on the them the ripening sloe, yet blue. 
Takes the bright varnish of the morning dew ; 
The aged moss grows brittle on tho pale. 

The dry houghs splinter in the windy gale. 
And every chan^ng season of the year 
Stamps on the scene Its English character. 
Farewell I a prouder Mansion I may see, 

I But much, must naeel In that which equali 
I thee I 
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I iBAVB tho to-BTi, and late a wfill-known i 
way, * t 

To that old Mansion in tho closing day, 

When beams of golden light are shed around, 
And sweet is every sight and every sound. 
Pass but tliis hill, and I shall then bobold 
The Seat so honour’d, so admired of old. 

And yet admired 

Alas ! I see a change, 

Of odious kind, and lamentably strange. 

Who had done this ? The good old Lrdy lies 
Within her tomb : but, who could this advise ? 
What barbarous hand could all tlUs mischief 
do. 

And spoil a noble house to make it now ? 
Who hod done this ? SomegenuineSon of Trade 
Has all this dreadful devastation mads ; 

Some man with lino and rule, and evil eye. 
Who could no beauty in a tree descry. 

Save in a clump, when stataoned by his hand, 
And standing whore bis genius bade them, 
stand ; 

Some true admirer at the time’s reform, 

Who strips an ancient dwolling like a storm. 
Strips it of all its dignity and grace, 

To put his own dear fancies in their place. 
He hates concealment : all that was enclosed 
Uy vouerablo wood, is now exposed, 

And a few stripling elms and oaks appeir, 
Fenced round by boards, to keep them from 
the deer. 

I miss tho grandeiu of the ricli old scene, 
And see not what these clumps and patches 
mean I 

This shrubby belt that runs the land around 
iShuts freedom outi what being likes a bound 7 
Tile shrubs indeed, and ill-placed dowers, aro 
gay. 

And some would praise ; I wish they wero 
away, 

'That in the ivild-wood maze I as of old might 
stray. 

The things themselves are pleasant to behold, 
Bui not Uke those which we beheld of old, — 
That half-bid mansion, with its wide domam, 
HnWnd and unsubdued I — but sighs are 
vain; 

It is the ta^ of Taste— the rule and compass 
reign. 

As thus my spleen upon tho view I ted, 

A man approach’d me, by his grandchild led— 


A blind old man, and slio a fair young maid, 
Listening in love to what her grandsire said. 
And thus willi gentle voice he spoke— 

‘ Como lead mo, isssio, to Uio shade, 
Where willows giow beside the brook ; 

For well I know the sound it made, 
When dashing o’er the stony rill, 

It murimw’d to St. Osytli’s Mill.’ 

The Lass replied—’ The trees aro fled, 
They’ve cut tho brook a straightor bed : 
No abodes tho piesent lords i^ow, 

Tho miller only murmurs now ; 

Tho waters now his mill forsako, 

And form a pond they call a lake.' 

* Then, lassie, lead thy grandsire on, 

And to tile holy water bring ; 

A cup is fasten’d to the stone, 

And I would taste the healing S]}ring, 
That soon ils rocky cist forsakes. 

And green its mossy passage makes.’ 

‘ The holy spring is turn’d aside. 

Tile rock is gone, tiro stream is dried ; 

The plough has levell’d all around, 

And here is now no holy ground.’ 

‘ Then, loss, thy grandsiie’s footsteps guide 
To Buhnor’s 'l^e, the giant oak. 

Whoso boughs the keeper’s cottage liide. 
And pai't Uio chnrcli-way lano o’orlook j 
A boy, 1 climb’d the topmost bough, 

And 1 would tool its shadow now. 

' Or, lassio, load me to the west, 

Whore grew tho ehn-trees thick and lol], 
■Whore rooks unmunbor’d build their nest— 
OoliboratB birds, and pnidont all : 

Their notes, indeed, are harsh and rude. 
But they’re a social multitude.’ 

‘ 'The rooks are shot, the trees are fell’d, 
And nest and nursery all expell’d ; 

With better fate the giant-tree, 

Old Bulmer's Oak, is gone to sea. 

The church-way walk is now no more, 
And men must other ways oiqilore : 
Though this indeed promotion gains. 

For tiiis the park’s new wall contains ; 
And here I fear we shall not meet 
A shade — although, petchonoe, a seat.’ 

‘ 0 then, my lassie, lead the way 
To Comfort’s Homo, the andent inn : 
That something holds, if we con pay — 
Old David is our living kin ; 
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A aotvant once, lie sUll proservoi! 

U» namo, and in his ofllce scms.* 

‘ Alas ! tiuil mine should bo Ihe fate 
Old David’s sorrows to lolalo : 

But they wore brief ; not long before 
He died, his office wot no more. 

The kennel stands upon the ground, 
With something of the former sound.’ 


‘ O then,’ the grieving Man ropiied, 

‘ No further, lassie, lot mo stray ; 

Hero ’b nothing left of ancjjsnt prido, 

Of what was granif, of what was gay : 
But ail is cliang'd, is lost, is sold-^ 

All, ail that 's loft is chilling cold, 

I book for comfort hero in vain, 

Then load mo to my cot again,’ 


TALE XI. THE MERCHANT 


I 

Lo ! one appears, to whom if I should dare 
To say /orstreS, the lordly man would stare. 
Would stretch bis goodly form some inches 
higher. 

And then, without a single word, retire ; 

Or from his state might haply condoscend 
To doubt hib memory— ‘Ha! your nante, 
my friend 1 ’ 

He is the mastor of these things wo see, 

Thoso vessels proudly riding by tho quay ; 
With all those mountain heaps of coal that lie, 
Bor halt a county’s wonder and supply. 

Boats, cables, anchors, all to liim pertoui, — 
A swimming fortune, all his father’s gain. 

Ho was a porter on lio quay, and ono 
Proud of his fortune, prouder of his son ; — 
Wliowas ashamed of him, and much distress’d 
To see his fathor was no better dress’d. 

Yet for this parent did tho son erect 
A tomb— 'lis whisper’d, he must not oxpeot 
The like for him, when he shall near it 
sleep,— 

Whore we betiold the marble cherubs weep. 

There are no merchants who with us reside ' 
In half bis state,— no wonder he has prido ; * 
Then he parades around that vast estate, 

As if ho spurn’d the slaves that make him 
great; 

Speaking In tone so high, as if the ware 
Was nothing worth — at least not worth bis 
oate; 

Vet should be not these bulky stores contemn, 
For all his glory he derives from them ; 

And were It not for that neglected store. 
Tins great rioh man would he extremely poor. 
Qenetoos^ men call him, for be dtigns to 
give; 

{ Sle eondeaediidis to say the poor must Uvet 


Yet in his seamen not a sign appears. 

That they have much respect, or many tears ; 
With inattention they their patron meet, 

As it they thought his dignity a cheat ; 

Or of hiinbelf as, having mu^ to do 
With their affairs, he very little knew; 

As if hib ways to them so well were known. 
That they might hear, and bow, and lake 
their own. 

Ho n^ht contempt for men bO humble feel, 
But this experience taught him lo conceal; 
For sailors do not lo a lord at land 
As to their captain in submUbion bland ; 

Nor have mere pomp and prido of look or 
speech, 

Boon ablo yet rospect or awe to tench. 

Guns, when witli powder charged, will make 
a noisn. 

To frightrn babes, and bo tho sport of boys ; 
But when within men find there ’s nothing 
more, 

They shout contemptuous at tho Idle roar. 
Thus will our lofty man to all appear, 

With nothing charged that they respect or 
tear. 

His Lady, too, to her large purso applies. 
And all she fancies at the instant buys. 

How bows tho market, when, from stall to 
stall, 

She walks attended ! how respectful all I 
To her free orders eveiy maid attends, 

And strangers wonder what the woman 
spends. 

There is an auction, and the people shy. 
Are loth to bid, ond yet desire to Wy. 
Jealous they gaze with mingled hope ond 
■ fear, 

Of buying cheaply, and of paying dear. 

They see the hammer with determined air 
Seized for despatch, and bid in pure despair 1 
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Thoy bid — the hand i? q\iiot as hotore, — 

, Still stands old ruff till one advances more. — 
liohold great madam, gliding through the 
crotvd : (I , 

neat her too bid — decisive lone and loud ! 

‘ Going ! 'tis gone ! ’ the hammer-holder 
cries — 

‘ Joy to you, Lady ! you have gain’d n prize.’ 

Thus comes and goes the wealth, that, 
saved or spent. 

Buys not a moment’s credit or content. 

FareweR ! your fortune 1 forbear to guess ; 
For chance, as well os sense, may give success. 

II 

P. Sav, what yon buildings, noat indeed, 
but low, 

So much alike, in one commodious row ? 

F, You see our Alms-house : ancient men, 
decay’d, 

Are hero sustain’d, who lost tlieir way in 
trade ; 

Hero they have all that sober men require— 
So thought the Poet~‘meat, and dothes, 
and lire ; ’ 

A lilUe garden to each house pertains, 
Convenient each, and kept with liUle pains. 
Here for the sick are nurse and medicine 
found; 

Hove walks and shoded alloys for the sound ; 
Boohs of devotion on the shelves are placed, 
And not forbidden are the books ot taste. 
The Church is near tliem— in a common 
seat 

The pious men with grateful spirit meet : 
Thus from the world, which they no more 
admire. 

They all in silent gi'atitudo retire, 

P. And is it so ? Have all, with gratelul 
mind, 

The world r^quish’d, and its ways resign’d ? 
Look they not back with lingering love and 
slow. 

And faui would onoe again the oft-tried 
foUies know ? 

F. Too surely some ! We must not think 
that all, 

CaU’d to be hermits, would obey the call ; 
We must not think that all forget the state 
In which they moved, and bless their humbler 
fate; 

But all may here the waste of life retrieve, 
And, ere they leave the world. Us vices leave. 


Hee yonder man, who walks apart, and 
seems 

Wrapt in some fond and visionary schemes ; 
Who looks uneasy, os a man oppress’d 
Tty that large copper badge upon his breast. 
His painful shame, his self-tormenting pride. 
Would all that ’s visible in bounty hide ; 

And much his anxious breast is swell’d with 
woo. 

That where he goes his badge muat with him 
go. 

P. Who then is he ? Do I behold aright ! 
hly lofty Merchant in this humble plight ! 
Still has he pride? 

F. If common fame be just, 
He yet has pride, — the pride that Ucks the 
dust ; 

Pride that con sloop, and feed upon the base 
And wretched flattery of this humbling place ; 
Nay, feeds himself ! his failing is avow’d. 

He of the cause that made iiim poor is proud ; 
Proud of his greatness, of the sums he spent, 
And honours shown him wheresoe’er he wont. 
Yes I there he walks, that lofty man is 
he, 

Who was so rich ; but great he could not 
be. 

Now to tlic paupers who about him stand, 
lie telle of wonders by bis bounty plann’d, 
Tells of bis traOic, whore lus vessels sail’d, 
jViid what a trade ho drove — hetoro he fail’d ; 
Then what a failure, not a paltry sum, 
lake a mean trader, but for halt a plum ; 

His Lady’s wardrobo was apprised go high. 
At his own sale, ttiat nobody would buy 1 — 
‘ But she is gone,’ be cries, ‘ and never saw 
The spoil and havoc of our cruel law ; 

My steeds, OUT dioriot tliat so roll’d along. 
Admired of all ! they sold them for a song. 
You all can witness what my purse could do. 
And now I wear a badge Ilka one of you, 
Who in my service had been proud to live, — 
And this is all a thankless town will give, 

I, who have raised the credit of that town, 
Md gave it, thankless as it is, renown — 
Who’ve done what no man there hod done 
before. 

Now hide my head within an Alms-house 
door — 

Deprived of all— my wile, my wealth, my 
vote. 

And in this blue defilement Cme ihe 

Coa,t!‘ 
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T ALE XII. THE BROTHER BURG^SSSES 


Two busy Bbothbbs in our place reside, 
And ivealthy each, bit, party’s boast and 
pride ; 

Sons ot ono father, of two tnolhera born, 

They Wd each other in true party-scorn. 

James is tlio one who tor the people fights. 
The sturdy champion of their dubious rights ; 
Merchant and seaman rough, but not the less 
Keen in pursuit of his own happiness ; 

And what his happiness ? — ^To see his store 
Of wealth ineteoso, till Mammon groans, ‘ No 
more 1 ' 

James goes to ohnrch — ^because his lather 
went, 

But does not hide his leaning to dissent ; 
Beasons for this, whoe’er may frown, he’ll 
speak — 

Vet the old pew receives him onco a week. 
CiuBEES is a churchman, and has all tho 
zeal 

That a strong member of his church can feel ; 

A loyrd subject Is the name ho seeks ; 

Ho ot ‘ his King and Country ’ proudly 
speaks: 

He says, his brother and a lobol-crew, 

Mind^ like him, the nation would undo, 

If they had power, or were esteem’d enough 
Of those who had, to bring their plans to 
proof. 

Jambs answers sharply — ' I will never place 
My hopes upon a Lo^ship ot a Qioce I 
To some great man you bow, to greater ho. 
Who to tlie greatest bends his supple knee, 
That so the manna from the head may drop. 
And at the lowest of the Icneelers stop, 

Tiords cajl yon loyal, and on them you call. 
To spore you something from our plunder’d 
all: 

If tricks like these to slaves can treasure bring, 
Slaves well may shout them hoarse tot 
“ Church and King t ” ’ 

* Brother 1’ soys Charles,— 1 ‘ yet brother 
U a name 

Torpi, with pity, #nd X speak wi^ shame, — 
Oiie ot Uwse days you’ll surely Iwd a mob, 

, And &en the bbngman MU conohide the job.’ 


' And would you, Charlrs, in that unlucky 
casoj 

Beg for his life whose deafli would bring 
disgrace 

On you, and all the loyal of our race ? 

Your worth would surely from the halter 
bring 

One neck, and I a patriot then might sing— ■ 
A brother paliiot I — God save our noble 
king.’ 

' James 1 ’ said the graver man, in manner 
grave — 

‘ Your neck X could not, I your soul would 
save; 

Oh 1 ere that day, alas, too likely I come, 

I would piepato your mind to meet your 
doom, 

That then the priest, who prays with that 
bad rocs 

Ot men, may find you iiot devoid ot grace.’ 
TliMp too Iho men who, from their seats 
abovo, 

Hear troquont sermons on fi'sternal love; 
Nay, each approves, and imswers— * Very 
true 1 

Brother would heed it, wore he not a Jew.’ 

ir 

JP, Ei9Ae I aright? beneath this stately 
stono 

The Bbotiiers rest in peace, their grove is 
ono] 

lYhat frioird, what fortune inieifered, that 
they 

Take their long sleep together, day with day ? 
How owne it thus ?— 

F, It was their own request. 
By both repeated, that they thus might rest. 
A ’Tis wdl! Did friends at length the 
pair unite ? 

Or was it done because the deed was right? 
Did the cool spirit of enfeebling age 
Chiu the worm blood, and calm tlie party 
rage. 

And kindly lead them, in their dosing day. 
To put their animosity away, 

Xndine thdr hearts to live in love and peace. 
And, bid the ferment in each bosom cease ? 
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F. HioU men Imvo lunnoM, who will to 
and fio 

In acarch of food for their amiiaemont go ; 
'Who watch theix apii^ta, and with tales of 
gnet 

Yield to their melancholy minds relief ; 

Who of their foes will each mialiap relate, 
And of their trienda the tall or failmga state. 

One of fins breed — the Jackallwho supplied 
Our Buigc&a Charles with food for spleen and 
inide — 

Before he iiftcr’d what his memory brought, 
On its olicct, in doubtful matters, thought, 
Lest he, pcreliance, in bis mtent might tiip. 
Or a atiange fact might mdiaciectly slip ; — 
But ho one muiiiuig liad a tale lo hung. 

And felt full sure he need not ii eiglt the thing ; 
That must bo welcome ! With a smiling face 
He svatch’d th’ accustom'd nod, and took 
hia place. 

‘Weill you have news — ^I see it — Good, 
my friend. 

No preface, Peter. 8peak, man, I attend.’ 

‘ Then, sir, I’m told, nay, ’tie beyond 
dispute. 

Our Burgess Janies is routed horse and tool ; 
He’ll not bo seen ; a clerk for him appears, 
And theu' precautions testify their fears ; 
Before the week bo ended you shall see. 
That our famed patriot wiU a bankrupt be.’ 

‘Willhoby 1 No, I will not bo profane, 

ButiJainesabankruptl Boy, my tiat and cane. 
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No • he’ll refuse my olfei'a — Let me think ! 
8o would I bis : heie, give me pen and ink. 
There 1 that will do.— What ! let my father’s 
son. 

My brothel-, want, and I — owny J and run. 
Bun as for life, and then return — but stay 
To take Ins message — now, away, away ! ’ 

Tho piide of James was shaken as he read — 
The Biotbers mot — the angry spirit fled : 
Few words weie needed — m the look of each 
There was a language words can nevei reach ; 
But when they took each other’s hand, and 
press’d. 

Subsiding tumult sank to endless rest ; 

Nor party wrath siith quick affection strove, 
Drown’d m tho tears of leconciling love. 

Affaii-s confused, and business at a stand. 
Were soon sot light by Charles’s powerful 
liand ; 

The rudest mind in tills rude place enjoy’d 
The pleasing thought of enmity destroy’d, 
And so destroy’d, that neither spite nor 
spleen. 

Nor peevish look from that blest hour were 
seen; 

Yet each lus party and his sphit kept. 
Though all the harsh and angiy passions 
slept. 

P. And they too sleep I ond, at their joint 
request, 

Withui one tomb, beneath one stone, they 
lost! 


TALE XITI. THE DEAN’S LADY 


I 

Next, to a Lanx I must hid adieu — 
'Whom some in mirth or malice coU a ' Slue.’ 
There needs no moio— when that same word 
is said. 

The men grow shy, respectful, and sfimd ; 
Save the choice friends who in her colour dross, 
And all her praise in words like hers express. 

'Why should proud man in man that know- 
ledge ptize, 

'Which he affects in woman to despise ? 

Is he not envious when a lady gains. 

Hi bouns of leisure, and with little pains. 
What ho in many a year with painful toil 
obtains ? 


For surely knowledge should not odious grow, 
Nor ladies be despised for what they know ; 
Truth to no sex confined, her friends invites, 
And woman, long restrain'd, demands her 
rights. 

Nor should a light and odious name he thrown 
On the fair domo who makes tiiat knowledge 
known — 

Who bravely dares the world’s sarcastic sneer. 
And what she is, is ’willing to appear. 

‘ And what she is not ! ’ peevish man re- 
plies. 

His onvy mming what his pride denies ; 

But lot him, envious as he is, repair 
To this sage Dame, and meet conviction 
there. 


ca. 
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Mibamsa sees her morning levee fill’d 
With men, in every art and science skill’d— 
Men who have gmn’d a name, whom she 
invites, 

Because in men of genius sUo delights. 

To these she puts hot questions, that produce 
Biscubsion vivid, and discoutso abstrufio : 

She no opinion for its boldness spores. 

But loves toshowher audience what sbedaros; 
The qreeds of all men she takes leave Ui sift. 
And, quite impartial, turns her own adrift. 

Her noble mind, with independent force. 
Her Bector questions on his late discourse ; 
Perplex’d and pain’d, ho wishes to retire 
Prom one whom critics, nay, whom crowds, 
admire — 

Prom her whose faith on no man’s dictate 
leans. 

Who her large creed from many a teacher 
gleans; 

Who for hors^ will judge, debate, depido, 
And be her own ‘philosopher and guide.’ 

Why cidl a lady Slue 1 It is because 
She reads, converses, studies tor applause ; 
And therMore dll that she desires to know 
Is just as much os she can fairly show. 

The real knowledge we in aeciot hide, 

It is the countorfrit that makes our prida 
*- A little knowledge is a dangerous thing t ’ — 
So sings the Poet, and so let him sing : 

But if from little learning danger rose, 

I know not who in aatety could reposo. 

The evil rises from our own mistake, 

When we our ignorance for knowledge take ; 
Or when the Uttle that we havo, through 
pride, 

And vam poor seU-lovo view’d, is ma^ifiod. 1 
Nor ia your deepest Azure always free 
P!com Aese same dangerous caUs of vanity. 

Vet of the sez are tiiosa who never show, 
By Way of eridbition, what they know. 

Their teoks are read and praised, and so are 
they. 

But all without design, without display. 

Is there not One who reads ihehearts of men, 
And paints them strongly with unrivall'dpen? 
AU their -fierce Passions in her. scenes appear, 
Temtr she bids arise, bids fall the tear ; ' 
^ikxAs in the close recesses of Che ,mind, 

Apd idrOs the finish’d portraits to mankind, 
By am conducted, and to Nature true,— 

, , And yet man on earth would caO. Poauma 
' Bluer 


Not so Miranda I She Is over prest 
To givo opinions, and she gives her best. 

To these with gentle smile her guests incline, 
Who come to hoar, injpiovf, applaud, —and 
dine. 

Her hungry mind on every subject feeds ; 
She Adam Smith and Hugsld Stewart reads ; 
Locke entertains her, and she wonders why 
His famous Essay is consider’d dry, 

Por her amusement in her vacant hours 
Are earths and racks, and animals and llowois: 
She could the farmer nt bU work assist, 

A systematic agiicultuiist. 

Some men, indeed, would curb the female 
mind. 

Nor let us see that they themselves are blind ; 
But — Blank our stars!— the liberal times 
sllow. 

That all may Blink, and men have rivals 
now. 

Miranda dooms all knowledge might be 
sain’d — 

* But she is idle, nor has much attain’d ; 

Men are in her deceived ; she knows at 
most 

A few light matters, lor she scorns to boast. 
Her mathematic studies she resign’d — 

They did not suit the genius of her mind. 
She Biought indeed the higher parts sublime, 
But then they took a monstrous deal of Ume I ' 

Froquont and full the lotlors she delights 
To road in part ; sho names not him who 
writes— 

But hero and tboro a precious sontenco shows. 
Telling what literary debts she owes. 

Works, yet imprinlM, for her judgment come, 

' Alas 1 ’ she cries, ' and I must seal their 
doom. 

Sworn to bo juet, the judgment gives me 
pain— 

Ah ! why must truth be told, or man be 
vain ? ’ 

Much ehe has written, and still deigns to 
write, 

But not an effort yet must see the light. 

' CrUel ! ’ her friends exolmm ; ' unkind, 
unjust I ’ 

But, no ! the envious mass she will not trust ; 
Content to hear that fame is due to her, 
Which on her works the world might not 
confsp— 

Content with loud applauses while she lives; 
Unfelt the pain the ouel cr(ric gives. 
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II 

V. Now whore the Learned Lady ? Doth 
she lire,* • 

Her dinners yet and eentimonta to give — 
The Dean’s wise consort, with the many 
Iriends, 

From whom she bonows, and to whom she 
lends 

Her precious maxima ? 

F. Yes, she lives to shed 
Her light around her, but her Dean is dead. 
Seen her I have, but seldom could I see : 
Borrow she could not, could not lend to me. 
Yet, I attended, and beheld the tribe 
Attending too, whom 1 will not describe — 
Miranda Thomson ! Yes, I sometimes found 
A seat among a circle so profound ; 

When all the science of the age combined 
Was in that room, and hers the master-mind. 
Welt 1 remember the admiring crowd. 

Who spoke their wonder and applause aloud ; 
They strove who highest should her glory 
tmse, 

And ctamm’d the hungry mind with honied 
praise — 


Wliile she, with grateful band, a table spread. 
The Dean assenting — but the Dean is dead j 
And Ihoiigli her suntiments aie still divine. 
She asks no more her auditors to dine. 

Once from her lips came wisdom , when 
she spoke, 

Her friends m transport or amazement broke. 
Now to her dictates tlioro attend but lew, 
And they expeet to meet attention too ; 
Respect she finds is purchased at some cost. 
And deference is ivitlihold, when dinner ’s lost. 

She, once tlie guide and gloiy of Uie place, 
Exists between oblivion and disgrace ; 

Fiaiso once aiforded, now, — tliey say not 
why. 

They dare not say it — fickle men deny ; 
That buzz of tame a new Minerva cliceis. 
Which our deserted quern no longer hears. 
Old, but not wlsp, forsaken, not resign’d. 
She gives to honours paat her feeble mind, 
Back to her farmer slate her fancy moves. 
And hves on past applause, that still she 
loves ; 

Yet holds in scorn the fame no more in view. 
And flies the glory that would not pursue 
To yon small cot, a poorly jointured Mue. 


TALE XIV. THE WIFE AND WIDOW 


I 

I LSAVn SoPBiA ; it would please me well. 
Before we part, on so much worth to dwell: 
’Tis said of one who lived in times of strife, 
There was no boyhood in his buqy life ; 

Born to do all that mortal bmng can. 

The thinking child became at once the man; 
So this fair girl in early youth was led. 

By reasons strong In early youth, to wed. 

In her new state her prudence was her 
guide. 

And of experience well the place supplied ; 
With life’s important business full in view, 
She had no flme for its amusements too ; 
She hod no practised look man’s heart 
t’ ^ur^ 

No frown to kill him, and no smile to cure; 
No art coquettish, nothing of the prude ; 
She was with strong yot simple sense endued. 
Intent on dufles, and resolved to shun 
Nothing that ought to be, and could be, done. 


A Captain’s wife, with liim she long 
suslam’d 

The toil of war, and in a camp remain’d ; 
Her husband wounded, with a child in arms, 
She nurst them both, unheeded all niarins : 
All useless terror in her soul supprest— 

None could discoin in hers a troubled breast. 

Hot wounded soldier is a prisoner made, 
She hears, prepares, and is at once convey’d 
Through bosiile ranks ; — ^with air sedato she 
goes.. 

And makes admiring friends of wondering 
foes. 

Her dying husband to her care confides 
ASairs perplex’d ; sbo reasons, she decides ; 
If intricate her way, her walk discretion 
guides. 

Home to her country she returns alone. 
Her health decay’d, her child, her husband, 
gone; 

There she in peace reposes, there resumes 
Her female duties, and in rest re-blooms ; 
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Slio is not one at common ills to dtoop, 

Noi to vain muimuring trill hoi spirit stoop. 

I leave her thus : her fortietli year is nigh, 
She will not fot another captain sigh ; 

Will not a young and gay lieutenant lake, 
Because ’Us pretty to reform a rake ; 

Vet she again may plight her widow’d hand. 
Should love invite, or charily demand ; 

And make her days, although tor duty’s sake, 
As sad os folly and mischanue can make. 

II 

P, Lives yet the Widow, whoso Arm 
spirit toe 
Ills unieplnmg ? — 

P. Here she lives no more. 
But whore— I speak with some good people’s 
leave — 

Where all good woika thdr duo reword re- 
ceive ; 

Though what retvard to our best works is due 
I leave to Uiom, — and will my tale pursue. 

Again she married, to her husband’s friend 
Whose wife was hers, whom, going to attend. 
As on hot death-bed she, yet young, was laid. 
Tile anxious parent took her hand and said, 

‘ Provo )wui your love ; lot these poor infante 
be 

As thine, and find a mother’s love in thee ! ’ 

* And must I woo their father ? ’ — ‘ Nay, 
indeed ; 

He no encouragement hut hope trill need ; 

In hope too lot me die, and Ihink my wish 
decreed.’ 

The wife expires ; the widoirid pair unite ; 
Their love was sober, and their prospect 
blight. 

She train’d the children with a studious love. 
That knew full well t' encourage and reprove : 
Nicdy she dealt her praise a^ her disgrace. 
Not harsh and not induigent out of place. 
Not to the forward partial — to the slow 
All patlont, waitmg for the time to sow 
The seeds that, suited to the soil, would grow. 
Not watch’d she less the Husband’s weaker 
soul, 

'Butlearn’d to lead him who ahhon’d control. 
Who thought a nursery, next a kitchen, best 
To women suited, end she acquiesced } 

She begg’d to rule in small aflahs) 

And ease her wedded lord of common cates, 

, 'Cjjslhjsktlangthtboiug'htavetycsTewassfflallj, 

Benhaljb his notice, and 'she had them all. 
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Ho on his Uirono the lawful monarch sate, 
And she was by — the minister of state : 

He gave osteiit, and ho required no moro, 
But sign’d the act lUal’Mio (fecroed before, 
Again, her fates in other work decree 
A mind so active should experienced be. 

One of the name, who roved the world 
around. 

At length had something of its treasures found, 
And childless died, amid his goods and gain, 
In far fiarbadocs on the western main. 

His kinsman heard, and wisli’d Uio wealth to 
share, 

Bui had no mind to ho transported Ihoro 
‘ nis Wife could sail — her cour,igo who could 
doubt ?— 

And she was not tormented with the gout.’ 
She liked it not ; but for his cliUdron’s 
sake, 

‘ And for their lather’s, would the duty 
I lake. 

Storms slie encounter’d, ere sho reach’d Iho 
shoi'o, 

And oUier aloniw when tlicse were hoard no 
more,— 

The rage of law.ver8 forced to drop their 
prey,— 

And once again to Kngmnd made her way, 
She found lior Husband wilh his gout 
removed. 

And a young nurse, most skilful and ap- 
proved j 

Whom— tor be yet was weak— he urged to 
stay. 

And nurse him while his consort was away . — 
' She was so bandy, to discreet, so nice. 

As kind os comfort, though as cold as ice ! 
Else,’ he assured his lady, ' in no case, 

So young a creature should have fill’d the 
place.’ 

It baa been held — ^indeed, the point is clear, 
‘ Nona are so deaf as those who will not heat : ’ 
And, by the same good logic, we shall find, 

' As those who will not see, are none so blind.’ 
The thankful Wife repaid ih’ attention shown, 
But now would make the duty all her own. 

Again the gout relum’d f but seizing now 
A vital part, would no relief allow, 

The Husband died, but left a ivill that 
proved 

He much respected whom he ooolly loved. 
Ail power Was hors j nor yet was gu^ her ago, 
But rivalC strove her favour to engage; 
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They talk’d of lovowUb so much warmth and 
seal, 

That they beliored the woman’s heart must 
fool ; ^ • 

Adding such iiraises of her worth besido, 

As vanquish prudenco oft by help of pride. 

In vain ! her lieart was by discretion led — 
She to the children of her Friend was wed ; 
These she establish’d in the world, and died, 
In ease and hope, serene and satisfied. 

And loves not man that woman who con 
charm 

Life’s grievous ills, and grief itself disarm ? — 
Who in his fears and troubles brings him aid. 
And seldom is, and never seems, afraid ? 

No I ask of man the fair one whom he loves. 
You’ll find her one of the desponding doves, 
Who tender troubles as her portion brings, 
And witli thorn fondly to a husband clings — 
Who never moves abroad, nor sits at homo. 
Without distress, past, preseni, or to come — 
Who never svalks tire unfrequented street. 
Without a dread that death and she shall 
meet : 

On land, on water, slie must guarded be. 
Wire sees the danger none besides lier sec. 
And is determined by her cries to call 
All men around Iter ; she will have tliem all. 

Man loves to Urink the tender being lives 
But by the power that his protection gives : 


Ue loves the looblo step, the plaintive toire. 
And flies to help who cannot stand alone : 
Ho thinks of propping elms, and clasping 
vines. 

And in her weakness tliinks her virtue shines ; 
On him not one of her desires is lost. 

And he admires her for this car'o and cost. 
But when alHiclions come, when beauty 
dies. 

Or sorrows vox the heart, or danger tries — 
Wlion time of trorrble brings the daily care, 
And gives of pain as much as he can beat — 
’Tis then he wants, rf not the helping hand. 
At least a soothing temper, meek and bland — 
He wants the heart that shares in his distress. 
At least the kiiidnesa that would m,iko it less ; 
And svhen instead ho hears tli’ eternal grief 
For some light want, and not for his relief — 
And when ho hears tlic tender trembler sigh, 
For some indulgence he can not supply — 
When, in the midst of many a care, his ‘ dear,’ 
Would like a duchess at a ball appear — 
And, while he feels a weight that wears him 
down. 

Would see the prettiest sight in all the town,— 
Love then departs, and if some Pity lives, 
That Pity half despises, half forgives, 

Tis join’d with grief, is not from shame 
exempt, 

And has a plenteous mixture of contempt. 


TALE XV. BELINDA WATERS 


I 

Of ail the beauties in our favour’d place, 
Bbuvda WAvnus was the pride and grace. 
Say yo who sagely can our fortunes read. 
Shall this fair damsel in the world succeed ? 

A rosy beauty she, and fresh and fair. 

Who never felt a caution or a care ; 

Gentle by nature, ever fond of ease, 

And mote consenting than inclined to please. 
A tamo good npture in her spirit lives — 

She hati^ refusal for the pain it gives ; 

From opposition arguments arise. 

And to prevent the trouble, she complies. 
She, if in Scotland, Would be fash’d all day, 
If oalVd to any work or any play ; 

She lets no busy, idle wish intrude, 

But is hy nature negatively good. 


In marriage hors will bo a dubious fate i 
She is not flUed tor a high estate ; — 

There wants the grace, the polish, and the 
pride ; 

Leas is she fitted for a humble bride ; 

Whom fair Belinda weds— lot chance decide ! 
She sees hot father oft oirgross’d by 
cares, 

And thereforo bates to hear of men’s affairs ; 
An active mother in the household reigns. 
And spares Belinda alt domestic pains. 

Of food she knows but tliis, that we are fed 
'Though, duly taught, she prays tor daily 
bread. 

Yet whence it comes, of hers is no concern — 
It comes I and more she never wants to learn. 

She on the table sees the common fore, 
Bat how provided is beneath her care. 
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Lovely and usaleas, she haa no concern 
About the things that aiuits and mothers 
loam; 

But thinhs, when married,— il she tUiiika at 


all, — 

That what sho needs will answr to her call. 
To writo is busuiess, and, though Luight to 


rvrite. 

Rile keeps the pen and paper out of sight : 
What once was painful sho cannot allow 
To bo enjoyment or amusomont now. 

She wonders why the ladies are so fond 
Of such long letters, when they correspond. 
Cror^ed and cross’d by ink of different stain. 
She thinks to read them would confuse her 


brain ; 

Nor much mistakes ; but still has no pretence 
To priuse for this, her critic’s indolence. 

Behold her now ! sho on her sofa looks 
O’er half a shelf of circulating books. 

This she admired, but she forgets the name, 
And reads again another, or Uio same. 

She likes to road of strange and bold escapes. 
Of plans and plottings, murders and mishaps, 
1/070 in idl hearts, and lovers in all sliapes. 
Sho sighs for pity, and her sorrows flow 
From the dark eyelash on the page below 5 
And is so glad when, all the nusrry past. 

The dear adventiuous lovers meet at Inst — 
Meet and are happy; and she thinks it 
hard. 

When thus an author might a pair reward — 
When they, the troubles all di^ersed, might 
wed — 

He makes them part, and die of grief instead ! 

Yet tales of terror are her dear delight. 

All in the wintry storm to read at night ; 
And to her maid she turns in all her doubt, — 
‘ This shall 1 like ? and what is that about ? ’ 
She had ‘Clarissa’ for her heart’s dear 
friend— 


Was pleased each weH-triod virtue to com- 
mend, 

And praised the scenes that one might fairly 
doubt, 

Jf one so young could know, so much about: 


Ficus and pure, th’ heroic beauty strove 
Against the lover and against the love ; 

Bat strange that maid so young ^onld know 
the strife, 

Hi alHts views, was painted to the life I 
Bei^da knew not— nor a tale would read, 
OOulld,|o sloyrly on its way proceed ; 


f 

And ere Clarissa reach’d I he wicked toira, 

The weary dumspl threw the volume down, 

‘ Give me,' sho said, ‘ for 1 would laugh or 
ray, o f 

“ Semes from the Life,” and ” Sensibility ; ” 

“ VVinters ut Bath, I would that I had one I 
“ The Constant Lover,” the “ lliscivtded Son,” 

“ The Hose of Itaby,” “ Colmore,” or “ The • 
Nun.” 

These promise something, and may please, 
IMU'haps, 

like “ Ethelinda,” and the dear “ Eelapso.” ’ 

To these her heart the gentle maid resign’d, 
And such the food that fed the gentle mind, 

II 

P. Kunw you the fair Bnunn/t., once the 
boast 

Of a vain mother, and a favourite toast 
Of ciorks and young lieutenants, a gay set 
Of light admirers ? — Is she married yet P 
P, Yes I she is married ; though she 
waited long, 

Not from a prudent tear of choosing wrong. 
But wont of choice. — Sho look a surgeon’s 
mate. 

With Ills halt pay, that was his whole estate. 
Fled is tho cliarniiug bloom that naturs 
spread 

Upon her cheek, tho jiure, the rosy ted— 

This, and the look serene, the calm, kind look, 
are fled. 

Borrow and sadness now tho place possets. 

And Uio pale cast of anxious frclfulncss. 

She wondtra much — as, why they live so 
ill.- 

Why the rude butcher brings his weekly 
bill,— 

She wondere why that baker will not trust,— 
And says, most truly says, — Indeed, ha 
roust,’ 

She wonders where her former friends arc 
■gone,— 

I And thus, from day to day, she wonders on. 
Howe’er she can — sho Besses gaily yet. 

And then she wonders how they came in debt. 
Her husband loves her, and in accent mild. 
Answers, and treats her like a fretted child ; 
But when he, tuflled, makes severe replies. 
And seems unhappy — then she pouts, and 
cries 

' She wonders when sbe'U die I ’—She faints, 
but never dies. 
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' How well my father lived I ’ aha aaya.— 
‘ How wdl, 

My dear, your lalher’a crcditora could toll I ‘ 
And then she wQopa, iill comfort ia applied, 
That soothes her spleen or gratiflea her pride : 
Her dress and. novels, visits and success 
In a chance-game, are soft’ners of distress- 
So life goes on I— But who that loved his 
life. 

Would take a fair Belinda tor his wife ? 

Who thinks that all are lor their staUons 
born, 

Some to indulge themselves, and to adorn ; 
And some, a useful people, to prepare, 

Not being rich, good things lor those who 
are. 

And who are born, it cannot bo denied. 

To have their wants and their demands 
supplied. 


She knows that money is a needful tiling. 
That fathers first, and then that husbands 
bring j 

Or if those persons should the aid deny. 
Daughters and wiveshavebut to faint ai^dic, 
Till fiesh and blood pan not endure the pain. 
And then the lady lives and laughs again. 

To wed an ague, and to feel, lor life. 

Hot fits and cold succeeding in a wife ; 

To take the pestilence with poison’d breath. 
And wed some potent minister of death. 

Is cruel fate — yet death is then relief ; 

But thus to wed is ever-during grief. 

Oft have I heard, how blest Sie youth who 
weds 

Belinda Waters 1— rather ho who dreads 
That fate — a truth her husband well approves, 
; Who blames and fondles, humours, chides, 
and loves. 


TALE XVI. THE DEALER AND CLERK 


Bad men arc seldom cheerful ; hut wo see 
That, when successful, tliey can merry bo. 
One whom I leave, his darling money lends, 
On terms well knoAvn, to bis unhappy 
friends j 

He farms and trades, and in bis method treats 
His guests, whom first ho comfotis, then he 
cheats. 

He knows their private griefs, thrir inward 
groans, 

And then applies his leeches and his loans, 

To failing, falling families— and gets, 

1 know not how, with largo increase, their 
debts. 

He early married, and the woman made 
A losing bargain ; she with scorn was paid 
For no small fortune. On this slave he vents 
His peevish slights, his moody discontents. 
Hot be neglects, indulging in her stead. 

One whom he bribed to leave a husband’s 
hed-*- 

A yOung fair mother too, the pride and joy 
Of him whom her desertion will destroy. 

The poor man walks by the adulterer’s door, 
To see the wife, whom be must meet no more : 
She will not look upon the face of one 
Whom she has blighted, ruined, and undone. 


Hefeels the shame; hisheaitirilbgriotiBreht; 
Hers is the guilt, and bis the punishment. 

The cruel spoiler to his need would lend 
Unsought reUef— bis need will soon have end : 
Let a few wint’ry months in sorrow pass, 
And on his corse shall grow the vernal gross. 
Ncighhours, indignant, of his griefs partake, 
And hate the villain for the victim’s sake ; 
Wond’ring what bolt within tlio stores of 
heaven 

Shall on that bold, offending wretch he driven. 

Alas I my grieving friends, we cannot know 
Why Heaven inflicts, and why suspends, the 
blow. 

Meanwhile ttie godless man, who thus destroys 
Another’s peace, in peace his wealth enjoys, 
And, every law evaded or defied. 

Is with long life and prosperous fortune tried : 
‘ How long ? ’ the Prophet cried, and we, 
* how long ? ’ 

But think how quick that Eye, that Arm 
how strong, 

And bear what seems not right, and trust it 
is not wrong. 

Does Heaven forbear I* then sinners mercy 
find— 

Do sinners fall 7 ’tis mercy to mankind. 
AniEtr I can one so miserable be, 
Bicb,wtetobed man! tobacterfateswlthihee? 
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II 

Yet, oio I go, wnie notice must be paid 
To John, bis Cietk, a man lull soro ahaid 
Of his o-wn fvaUty— many a troubled day 
Has he walk’d doubtful in some close by-way, 
Beseeching Conscience on bcr watcli to keep. 
Afraid that she one day should fall asleep. 

A quiet man was John : his mind was slow ; 
Little he knew, and little sought to know. 

He gave respect to svorth, to riches more. 
And had instinctive dread of being poor. 
Humble and careful, diligent and neat. 

He in the Dealer’s office found a seat : 

Happy in all things, till a fear began 
To break his rest — He served a wicked man ; 
Who spurn’d the way dweet of honest trade, 
But praised the lows his cunning could evade. 

This crafty Dealer of religion spoke. 

As if design’d to be the wise man’s cloak. 
And the weak man’s encumbrance, svhom it 
awes. 

And keeps in dread of conscience and the 
laws ; 

Yet, for himself, he loved not to appear 
In her grave drass; ’twas troublesome to 
wear. 

This Dealer played at games of shill, and 
won 

tfums that surprised the simple mind of John : 
Nor trusted skill alone ; for well he knew, 
Whatasharpeyoand doxt’rousband could do; 
When, if suspected, he had always by 
The dating oath to back the cunning lie. 
John was distress’d, and said, wltli aching 
heart, 

' 1 from the vile, usurious man must part ; 
For if I go not— yet I mean to go — 

Tins friend to me will to my soul be foe. 

I serve my master ; there is nought to blame ; 
But whom he serves, 1 tremble but to name.’ 
From such redcctions sprung the painful 
fear,— 

‘ The Foe of Souls is too famUiai here : 

My master stands between : so far, so good ; 
But ’tis at best a dangerous neighbourhood.’ 
Then livelier thoughts began this fear to 
chase, — 

',It is a gidnful, a convenient place; 

If I should quit — another takes the pen, 
And vthat a chance for nvy preferment then ? 
Beligion notldng by my going gains ; 

Iff I rirpktt, my master sSll remains. 


True, I rt’corfl tlie deeds that I abhor, 

But tlirse tliat master has to answer for. 
Thon say I leave tho oflioo I his success, 

And his injustiee, will i^ot I)C tho less ; 

Nay, would be greater — J am right to slay ; 
It cheeks him, doublless, in ins fearful way. 
Fain would I stay, mid yet be not beguiled ; 
But pilch is near, and man is soon defiled.’ 

in 

P. Suoit wore the Man and Mastbb,— and 
I now 

Would know if they together live, and how. 
To such enquiries, thus my Friend re- 
plied : — 

F. The Wife was slain— or, say at least, she 
died. 

But there arc murders, that the iiuinan eye 
Cannot detect, — which human laws doty : 
There arc the wrongs insuifed fondness feels. 
In many a secret wound that never heals ; 
Tho Savage murders witli a single blow ; 
Murders like this are aeerot and arc slow. 

Yet, when liis victim lay upon lior bior, 
Tliere were who witness’d that he dropt a 
tear i 

Nay, more, he iiraised the woman ho hod lost, 
And undisputed paid the fimerul cosi. 

Tho Favourite now, lier lord and master 
freed, 

Prepared to wod, ond bn a wife indeed. 

Tho day, 'tW'as said, was fix’d, the robes woio 
hoiight, 

A feast was order’d j but a cold was oauglil, 
And pain ensued, with fever — grievous pain, 
Wifii tho mind’s anguish that disturb’d the 
brain, — 

Tin nature ceased to struggle, and the mind 
Saw clearly dealli before, and sin bcliind. 
Priests and physicians gave what they could 
give; 

She turn’d away, and, shuddering, ceased to 
live. 

The Dealer now appeared awhile os one 
Lost; with hut little of his race to run, 

And that in sorrow : men with one consent. 
And one kind hope, sMd, ‘ Bonner will repent.’ 
Alas 1 we saw not what his late would be. 
But this wa fear’d,— no penitence had he ; 
Nor time for penitence, not any time, 

So quick the snmmons, to look hack on crime. 

When he tho partni of his sin entomb’d. 
Be paused awhile, and then the way resumed 
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Ev’n us betoie ; yot was ho not tho aamo ; 
The temptor once, ho now the dupe became. 
John ]ong had left him, nor did one loniain 
Who would his tiotlot in her course refrain ; 
Obsequious, bumble, studious of his case. 
The present Phoebe only sought to ploase. 

‘ Wi& one so artless, what,’ said ho, ‘ to feat, 
Or what to doubt, in one who holds mo dear ? 
Friends she may have, but me she will not 
wrong ; 

If weak her judgment, yet her love is strong ; 
And I am lucky now in age to find 
A friend so trusty, and a nurse so kind.’ 

Yot neither party was in peace : the man 
Had restless nights, and in the mom began 
To cough and tremble ; he was hob and cold — ■ 
He had a nervous fever, he was told. 

His dreams — ’twsa strange, for none reflected 
less 

On his past life — ^were frightful to excess ; 
His favourite dinners were no more enjoy'd, 
And, in a word, bis spirits wore destroy’d. 
And what of Phoebe ? She her measures 
plann’d i 

All but his money rvas at her oommond : 

All would bo hers when Beav’n her Friend 
should call ; 

But Hoav’n was slow, and much she long’d 
for all !— 

‘ Mine when he dies, mean wretch I and why 
not mine. 

When it would prove him generous to resign 
What he enjoys not P ’ — ^Phoebe at command 
Gave him his brandy with a liberal hand. 

A way more quick and safe she did not know. 
And brandy, though it might be sure, was 
slow. 

But more she dared not ; for she felt a dread 
Of being tried, and only wish’d him dead. 
Buoh was her restless strife of hope and f ear— 
He might cough on for many a weary year ; 
Nay, Ms poor mind was changing, and when 
ill, 

Some foe to her may wicked thoughts instil 1 
Oh 1 ’Us a trial sore to watch a Miser’s will. 
Thus, though the pair appear’d in peace to 
live, 

They felt tiiat vice has not that peace to give. 
There watch’d a cur before the Miser’s 
gate, 

A very eur, whom oil men seem’d to hate ; 
Qaunt, savage, shaggy, with an eye that shone 
Iiike a live coat, and be possess’d hut one ; 


His bark was wild and eager, and became 
That meagre body and that eye of flame ; 

His master prised him much, and Fang his 
name. 

His master fed him largely ; hut not that, 
Nor aught of kindness, made the snarler fat. 
Flesh ho devour’d, but not a bit would stay ; 
He bark’d, and snarl’d, and growl’d it all 
away. 

HiB ribs were seen extended like a rock. 

And coarse red hair hung roughly o’er his ■ 
back. 

Lamed in one leg, and bruised in wots of yore. 
Now his sore body made bis temper sore. 
Such was the friend of him, who could not 
And, 

Nor makehim one, ’mong creatures of his kind. 
Brave deeds of Fang his master often told, 
The son of Fury, famed in days of old. 

From Snatch and Babid sprung ; and noted 
they 

In earlier times — each dog will have his day. 

Thenotesof Fong were to his master known, 
And dear — they bore some likeness to bis 
own; 

For both convey’d to the experienced car, 

' I snarl and bite, because I halo and fear.’ 
None pass’d ungreeted by tlie master’s door, 
Fang rail’d at idl, but cliiofly at the poor ; 
And when tho nights were stormy, cold, and 
dark. 

The act of Fong was a perpetual hark ; 

But though the master loved tho growl of 
Fang, 

There were who vow’d the ugly cur to hang ; 
Whose angry master, watchful for his friend, 
As strongly vow'd bis servant to defend. 

In one dark night, and such as Fong before 
Was ever known its tempests to outroar, 

To his protectoi’s wonder now express’d 
No angry note8.^ii8 anger was at rest. 

The wond’ring master sought tho silent yard, 
Left Phoebe sleeping, and hia door unbarr’d ; 
Not more returned to ttiat forsaken bed — 
But lo I the morning came, and he was dead. 
Fang and bis master side by side were laid 
In grim repose— their debt of nature paid ! 
The master’s hand upon the cut’s cold chest 
Was now reclined, and bad before been 
press’d. 

As if he search’d how deep and wide the 
wound 

That laid such spirit in a sleep so sound ; 

T a 
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And when he found il was the sleep of doatli, 

A sympathising sorrow stopp’d his breath. 
Close to his trusty servant he was found, 

As oold his body, and his sleep as sound. 

Wo know no more ; but who on horrors 
dwelt 

Of that same night have dreadful things to 
tell: 

Of outward foree, they say, was not a aign — 
The band that struck him was the Hand 
Divine ; 

And then the Fiend, in that same stormy 
night. 

Was heard— as many thought — to claim his 
right; 

While grinning imps the body danced about. 
And then they vanish’d with triumphant 
shout. 

So think the crowd, and well it seems in 
them, 

That ev’n their dreams and fancies vice con- 
demn; 

That not atone for virtue Ileaaon pleads, 

But Nature shudders at unholy deeds ; 

While our strong fancy lists in her defence. 
And takes tbs side of Truth and hmocence. 

IV 

P, But, what Uie fortune of the Mai?, 
whose foot 

Inform’d his Conscience that the foe was 
near; 

But yet whose interest to his desk confined 
That sober Oubbk of Indeoisivo mind ? 

S', Joss satred his master, with himself at 
strife. 

For he with Conscience lived like man and 
wife; 

Now jarring, now at peace, — the life they led 
Was ali contention, both at board and bed ; 
Hia metis were troubled by his scruples ali, 
And in his dreams bo was about to fall 
Into some strong temptation— for it seems 
He never eould resist it in his dreams. 

At length, bis Mastbb, dealer, emuggler, 
cheat, 

As ITohn would call him in bis temper’s hsat, 
Proposed a sometbint;— what, te dubious 
efiU- 

That Jobn. lesieted with a stout good-wiU. 
Sornpiss like bis were treated with disdain, 
Whosa waking conscience spum’d the oSer’d 
gain. 
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‘ Quit Uiou niy ollico, buouud.el 1 and be 
gone.’ 

‘ I dare not do it,’ said the ailrighton’d John. 

‘ What foar’st thou, drivolleid con thy fancy 
toll ? ’ " 

‘ I doubt,’ said John—* I’m sure there is a 
hell.’ 

‘ No question, wrotcli 1 thy toot is on the 
door ; 

To bo in bcU, thou fool I is to bo poor ; 

Will thou consent ? ’ — But John, with many 
a sigh, 

Refused, then sank beneatli his stronger eye, 
Who with a cuiae dismiss’d the fool that dared 
Not join a ventino which he might have 
shared. 

The worthy Clerk then served a man in 
trade. 

And wae his friend and his companion made — 
A sickly man, who sundry wares retail’d, 

TUI, while his trade iiirreused, his spirit fail’d. 
John was to him a treasure, -whom be proved. 
And, tlnding fuitlitnl, ns a brother loved. 

To John his viowu and business bo consign’d, 
And forward look’d with a oontontod mind ; 
As siekness boro him onward to Ibo grave, 

A charge of oil things to Ids frioud bo gave. 

But iioigiihoiirs talk’d — ’twos idle— of the 
day 

When Ricliard Bliale Bbould walk the dark 
highway— 

And whisper’d— tailors !— that the sviio 
received 

Such hints with anger, but she notldug 
grieved. 

These whispers reach’d the man, who weak, 
and ill 

In mind and body, had to make his wUl ; 
And though he died in peace, and all resign’d, 
Twas plain he harbour’d fancies in his mind. 
With jealous foresight, ail that be had gain’d 
His widow’s tvBS, while widow she remain’d ; 
But if another should the dome persuade 
To wed again, farewell the gains of trade ; 
Per if the widow’d dove could not refrain, 
She must return to poverty again. 

The man was buri^, and the will was read, 
And censure spared them not, alive or dead f 
At first the Widow end the Clerk, her friend, 
Spent tb^ free days as prudence hade them 
spend. 

At the some table they would dine, His true, 
And they would worship in the self-Bame pew : 
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much had Uif common inlocost so tU houi'fi, 

1(, would have grieved them teirihly to pavt; 
Ami as they both wove sorioiia and sedate, 
’Twas long befc#e the world began to pvato : 
But when it prntecl, — tliougli without a 
cause, — 

It put the pair in mind ot breaking laws. 

Led them 1o reason what it was that gave 
A husband power, when quiet in his grave. 
The marriage contract they had now by 
heart — 

' Till death I ’ — you see, no longer — ' do us 
part.’ 

‘ Well ! death has loosed us Ircm the tie, 
but still 

The loosen’d husband makes a binding will : 
Unjust and cruel are tho acts ot men.’ 

Thus they — and then they sigh’d — ond then 
— and then, 

‘ ’Ttvas .snaring .souls,’ they said ; and bow 
he dared 

They did not know — they wonder’d — and 
wero snared. 

‘It is ft marriage, surely 1 Conscience 
might 

Allow ail act so very nearly right : 

Was it not witness to our solemn vow, 

As man and wile ? it must Uic act allow.’ 
But Conscience, stubborn to the last, replied, 

' It cannot be 1 I am not satistied ; 

’Tis not a mavrlogo ; either dare bo poor, 

Ot dare be virtuous — ^part, and sin no more.’ 

Alas 1 they many a fond evasion mode ; 
'Thoy could relinquish neither lovo not trade. 
They wont to church, but thinking, fail’d to 
prays 

They loll not ease or comfort at a play : 

It times wero good, — ‘ We merit not such 
times,’ 

It ill, — ‘ la this the produce ot our crimes ? ’ 
When sick — ‘ 'Tis thus forbidden pleasures 
cease.’ 

When well — they both demand, ‘ Had Ziinri 
peace? 

For though our worthy master was not slain. 
His inju^ ghost has reason to complain.’ 

Ah, John 1 bethink thee ot thy generous 
joTi 

When Conscience drove thco from thy late 
employ ) 

When thou wert poor, and knew not where 
to run. 

But then could say 'The will ot God be dono I’ 
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When (him Unit will, and not thine own 
obey’d, — 

Of Him alone, and not ot man afraid : 

Thou thou ludst pity on that wretch, and, 
free 

Thysell, coiildst prS,y for him who injured 
thee. 

Thou how alert thy step, thyself how’ light 
All tho day long 1 thy sleep how sound at 
night 1 

But now, though plenty on tliy board bo 
found. 

And thou hast credit with thy nciglibours 
round. 

Yet there is something in thy looks that 
tells. 

An odious secret in thy bosom dwells : 

I Thy form is not erect, thy neighbours trace 
[ A coward spWt in tliy sliifting pftco. 

I Thou goeat to meeting, not troni any cal), 
i But just to hoar, that wo are sinners all. 

And equal sinners, or tho difference made 
Twixt man and man has but the slightest 
shade ; 

That reformation asks a world of pnins. 

And, after all, must leave a thousand stains 
And, worst of all, we must tho work begin 
By first attacking the ptovailing sin I — 
Tbeso thoughts tlio feeble mind of lobii 
assail, 

And o’er his reason and his fears prevail : 
They (ill his mind with hopes ot gifts and grace, 
FaiUi, feolings 1 — something that suiiplies tho 
place 

Ot true conversion— tliis will ha embrace j 
For John perceives that he was scarcely tried 
By tho Ilrsl conquest, that increased his pride, 
'i^en ho refused his master’s oriino to aid. 
And by bis self-applause was amply paid ; 
But now ho feels the difference — feels it hard 
Against his will and favourite wish to guard ; 
Ho mourns his weakness, hopes ho shall 
prevail 

Against his frailty, and yet still is frail. 

Such is his life I and such the life must be 
Of all who will he bound, yet would be freo ; 
Who would unite what God to part decrees — 
The offended conscience, and tho mind at 
ease; 

Who think, but vainly think, to sin and prey, 
And God and Mammon in &eir turn obey. 
Such is hia life I — and so I would not live 
For all that wealthy widows have to i^ve. 
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TALE XVn. DANVERS AND RAI^NER, 


I 

Thb puTBBt Fiiondsbip, like tiie flnosi/ ware, 
DesMvoa OUT praises, but demands our caie, 
Tor admiration we the things produce, 

But they are not design’d for common use ; 
Flaws the meet trifling from their virtue take, 
ind lamentation for their loss we make : 
While common Friendships, like the waves of 
clay, 

Ate a cheap kind, but useful eveiy day : 
Though crack’d and damaged, still we make 
them do. 

And wW they’re broken, they’re forgotten, 
too. 

There is within the world in wliich we dwell 
A Friendship, answering to that world full 
well; 

An intoKshangc of looks and actions kind, 
And, in some aenso, an intercourse of mind ; 
A useful commerce, a convenient trade. 

By which both parties are the happier made ; 
And, when the tiling is rightly understood. 
And justly valued, it is wise and good, 

I speak not here of Fiiendships tiial oxcita 
Bn boys at school such wondof and doUght, — 
Of high heroio Frionds, in serious strite, 
Cont^ing which should yield a forfeit life — 
Sw^ wondrous love, in their muturer days, 
Men, if ttiey credit, are content to praise. 

1 speak not here of Friendships true and 
Just, 

When friend can friend wdth life and honour 
trust; 

Where mind to mind has long tamUiai grown, 
And every faffing, every virtue known: 

OE these I speak not ; things so nch and rare. 
That we degrade with jewels to compare, 

Or bn^n pure and massy. — intend 
To treat of one whose Hei^bour called him 
^end. 

Or called him Heighbeur ; end with reaeon 
good— 

Tbo friendship nsing from the neighbouihood : 
A BobBE kind, in common service known ; 
kCot such as is in death and pvU shown : 
gpeh as Fill give or ask » basing hstad, 
important Saoriflhe demand ; 


In fact, a frietidebip that will long abide. 

If seldom lashly, never strongly, tried. 

Yes I Uiese are sober friendships, made for 
use. 

And much convenience they in life produce : 
Like a good coat, that keeps us from the 
cold. 

The cloth of friese is not a (doth of gold ; 

But neither is it pyebald, pieced, and poor ; 
’Tib a good useful coat, and nothing more. 

Such is the Friendship of the world ap- 
proved, 

And here the Friends so loving and eo 
loved : — 

DAKvniis and RATiran, equals, who had made 
Bach decent fortune, both were yet in trade ; 
While sons and daughters, with a youthful 
seal. 

Seem’d the hereditary love to feel : 

And ov’n their wives, though either might 
pretend 

To claim some notice, call’d each otlict Wend. 

While yet their offspring boys and girls 
appear’d, 

Tbo tathoiB ask’d, ‘ What ovil tjonld be 
fear'd ? ’ 

Not is it easy to assign tbe year, 

When cautious patents should begin to tear. 
The boys must leave their schools, and, by 
and by. 

The girls ore sure to grow loeerved and shy ; 
And then, suppose a real love should rise. 

It but unites tbo equal fninffiea. 

Love does not slways from such freedom 
spring , 

Distrust perhaps, would sooner cause the 
thing. 

‘ We will not check It, neither will we force ’ — 
Thns said tiu fathers — Let it take its course.’ 

It took ils course ; — young Bichard Danvers’ 
mind 

W Fhoebe Bayner found what lovers find — 
Sense, beauty, sweefnese; all that mortal 
eyes 

Can see, or heart conedve, or thought devise. 
And Fboebe’s eye, and ffioagbt, and heart 
eould traoe 

Id Hicbard Danvers every manly grace — 
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All tlittl e’er maiden wish'd, or matron 
prized — 

So woll those good young people symputliiaetl. 

All their rcla'8ioni,,>noighbour8, and allies, 
All their dependants, visitors, and spies. 

Such as a wealthy family caress. 

Said here was love, and drank to love’s 
success. 

Tis thus I leave the parties, young and old. 
Lovers and rriends. Will Lovo and Fiiend- 
ship hold ? 

Will Prudence with the children’s wish 
comply, 

And PriendiJiip eti'engthen with that now 
aUy? 


n 


P. I SED no more within our borough’s 
bound 

The name of Danvebs I Is it to bo found ? 
Were the young pair in Hymen’s fetters tied, 
Or did succeeding years the Friends divide t 
F. Nay I take the story, os by time biought 
forth. 

And of such Liove and Friendship judge Uie 
worth- 
while the lad’s lovo— hie parents call’d it so — 
Was going on, as woll as love could go, 

A wealthy Danvers, in a distant place, 

Left a large fortune to this favour'd race. 

To that some place the father quickly went, 
And Bichard only murmur'd weak dissent. 
Of Richard’s heart the parent truly 


guess’d : — 

' Well, my good lad I then do what suits thco 
beat; 

No doubt thy brothers ivill do all Uioy can 
T’ obey the orders of the good old man : 
Wdl, I would not thy free-born spirit bind ; 
Take, Dick, the way to which thou 'it most 
iuebned.’ 

No answer gave the youth ; nor did he 
sweat 

The old man’s riches were beneath his cate ; 
Nor that he would with his dear Phoebe stay, 
And let his heartless father move aWay. 

No! kind and constant, tender, faithful, 
fond, — 

Thus for he’d go— but not one step beyond I 
Not disobedient to a parent’s will— 

A lover constant — ^but dependent still. 

Letters, at first, between the constant swsin 
knd the kind damsel banish'd all their pain ; 


noth full Olid (piifk Iht'j' wwoj (or lovms 
write 

With vast ili'spaU'li, and rend wilh vast 
deliglU — 

So quii'k they wme,- fur Love is lu'vor 
slow, — 

So full, ihey ever seem'd It) overfiow. 

Thole liisirls am over fill’d with grief or joy, 
And Iheso to paint is every luuir’s employ': 
Joy they would not retain ; and for t licit 
grief, 

To read such lolteis is n sure relief. 

Bui, in duo time, both joy and griet 
hiippicsl, 

They found their comfort in a litllo rest. 
Maiis went and came without the aecustom’d 
freight, 

For Lovo grew iialient, and eonlcut (o wait — ■ 
Yet was not dead, nor yet alruid lo die; 

For (hough ho wrolo not, Kichard wonder'd 
why. 

He could not justly toll bow letters pass’d, 
But, as lo him appear’d, be wrote the lust $ 
m this ho meant not to accuse the mold— 
Lovo, in some cases, ooases to upbraid. 

Yot not indlOeroiit was our Lover grown, 
Allliough the ardour of tho (lamo was flown $ 
Ho still of Fliuehe thought, hur lip, hoe 
smile— 

But grew eonionled with Ids fate Ihe while. 
Thus, not ineonstanl were tho youthful pair— 
Tho Lad remombocod al.Ul ihe f,Hss was (air; 
And Phoebo still, wilh hidt-artoetod sigh, 
Thought it a pity that such lovo should die ; 
And had they llion, willi this persunsiun, 

! mol. 

Love had rekindled, and lieen glowing yol. 
But times wero changed « no ntonllon now 
was made 

By tho old Squiro, or by tho yomig, of trade, 
Tho worthy Lady, and her children all, 

□ad duo rcspoel— Tho People at (he Hall, 
His Woisbip now read Burn, and talk’d with 
skill 

About the poor-house, and the turnpike bill ; 
Lord of a manor, ho bad serious cl^s, 

And knew the poaching rascals by (heir 
names ; 

And if the father thus improved bis mind, 
Be sure the children were not far bcliind ; 
To rank and riches what respect was duo. 

To them and theirs what dsferenco, well they 
knew; 
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And, from the greatest to the least, could 
show 

What to the favouring few the favour’d many 
owe. 

The mind of man must have whereon to 
work, 

Or it will rust— wo soe it in ilie Turk ; 

And justico Danvers, though he read tho 
nows. 

And all of law Uiat magiatrotos peruse,— 

Bills about roads end charities,— yet still 
Wanted employ his vacant mind to fill ; 

Tljese were not like tho shipping, once his 
pride. 

Now, with his blue surtout, laid all aside. 

No doubf.) his spirits in Ihoir ebb to raise, 
He found some help in men’s respect and 
praise— 

Praise of his house, his land, his lawn, his 
trees— 

He cared not what— to praise him was to 
please ; 

Yet though his rural neighbours called to dine, 
And some might kindly praise his food and 
wine, 

This was not certain, and another day, 
lie must the visit and the praise repay. 

By better motives urged— wo will suppose— 
He thus began his purpose to disclose 
To his good lady ) — ' Wo hove lived a year, 
And never ask’d our friends the liayners hero: 
Do let us ask them — as lor Hichard’s (lame, 
It went, wo see, as idly os it came — 

Invite Uiom kindly — here’s a power of room, 
And tho poor people will be ^d to come. 
Outside and in, the coach will bold them 
all. 

And set them down beside the garden wall.’ 

The Lady wrote, for that was all he meant. 
Kind soul 1 by asking tor his wile’s assent : 
And evaiy Bayner was besought to come 
To dine in Hulver Hall’s grand dining-room. 
About this time old Bsyner, who had lost 
His Kriend’s advice, was % misfoThma 
cross’d ! 

Some debtors fail’d, when large amounts were 
due, 

So large, that ho was nearly faillsg too ; 

But he, grown wary, that he might not fail, 
Brought to In adverse gales, aii4 shorten’d 
pail; 

this done, lie rested, and could how attend 
idle invitation pt his distant Brisnd. 


‘ Well 1 ho would go ; hut noi, indeed, 
t’ ndrairo 

The sialo and grandeur of the new-made 
Squire ; • 

Danvers, belike, now woallliy, might imparl 
Some of his gold ; for Danvers had a heart, 
And may have heard, though guarded so 
around, 

That I have lost the fortune he ims found : 
Yes ! Dick is kind, or ho and his fine seal 

Might go to ^where we never more should 

meet.’ 

Now, lo I tho Eayners oil at Hulver Place, — 
Or Hulver Hall — ’tis not a certain case ; 

’Tis only known (hat Lsdics’ notes were 
sent 

Directed belli ways, and they always went. 

We pass (lie greetings, and (he dinner pass. 
Ail the mala gossip o’er the sparkling glass. 
And female when retired The Squire in- 
vites 

His Friend, by sleep refresh’d, to seo hla 
sights — 

His land and lions, granary, barns, and crops, 
His dairy, piggery, pinery, apples, hops 
But here a hill appears, and Peter Boymer 
slops. 

* Ah ! my old Friend, I give you joy,’ be 

cries: 

* But some are born to fall, and some to rise ; 
You’re batter many a thousand, I tlio worse— 
Dick, there ’a no dealing with a failing purse ; 
Nor does it shame mo (mine is all mischunce) 
To wish some friendly neighbour would 
advanCB ’ — 

^Bul here the guest on such a tlieme was 

low. 

His host, meantime, intent upon tho show. 
In hearing heard not — they came out to see, — 
And pushing forward — ‘There’s a view,’ 
quoth he ! 

‘ Observe that ruin, built, you see, to catch 
The gazer’s eye; that cottage with the 
thatch — 

It cost me — guess you what ? ’ — that sound 
of cost 

Was aocidental, but it was not lost. 

• Ah 1 my good Friend, be sure such tilings 

as these 

Buit well enough a man who lives at esse ; 
Think what " The Betsy " cost, and tliink the 
shook 

Of losing her upon the Doddsi-Hock s 
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The tidings reach’d me on the vecy day 
That nllaiu robb’d us, and then ran away. 

liOBS upon lobsl now if ’ 

’ ‘ Do stay a bit ; ’ 

Exclaim’d thr Squire, ‘ those matters hardly Qt 
A morning ramble — ^let mo show you now 
&I3' team of oxen, and my patent plough. 
Talk of your horses ! I the plan condemn — 
They eat us up — ^but oxen ! wo eat them ; 
For hr&l they plough and bring us bread to eat, 
And then we fat and kill them — there ’a the 
meat. 

What ’s your opinion ? ’ — 

— ‘ I am poorly fed. 
And much afraid to want both meat and 
broad,’ 

Said Bayner, half indignant ; and the Squiro 
Sigh’d, as he felt he must no more require 
A man, whose prospects fail’d, his prospects 
to admire. 

Homeward they moved, and met a gentle 
pair, 

The poor man’s daughlci, and the rich man's 
heir ; 

This caused some thought ; but on the couiilo 
went. 

And a soft hour in lender converse spent. 
This pidr, in fact, their passion roused anew, 
Alone much comfort from the visit drew. 

At home the Ladies were engaged, and all 
Sliow’d or wore shown the wonders of the Hall ; 
From room to room the weary guests Went on. 
Till every Haynor wish'd the show was donA 
Home they return'd : the Father deeply 
sigh’d 

To find he vainly hod for aid applied : 

It hurt him much to ask — and more io bo 
denied. 

The younger Bidiard, who alone sustained 
The dying Friendship, true to Lore remmn’d : 
His Phoebe’s smiles, although he did not yet 
Fly to behold, he could not long forget ; 

Hoi durst he visit, not was love so strong, 
That he could more than Uiink bis Father 
wrong ; 

For, wrong or right, that father still profess’d 
The most obedient son should Caie ilm best, 
lie time pass’d on; the second spring 
appear’d, 

Ere Bichord ventured on the deed he fear’d 
He dared at length ; and not so mtich for 
love, 

I grieve to add, hut that he meant to prove 


He had a will ! — His father. In reply. 

This known, hod answer’d, ‘So, iiiy son, 
have I.’ 

But Bichard’s courage was by prudence 
taught. 

And he his nymph in secret service sought. 
Some days of ahscnce^not with lull consent, 
But with slow leave — ^tvoie to entreaty lent ; 
And iortli the Lover rode, uncertain what he 
meant. 

He reached the dwelling ho had knotrn so 
long. 

When a pert damsel told him, ' be was wrong ; 
Their bouse she did not just precisely know. 
But he would find it somewhere in the Sow ; 
The Bayners now were come a little down, 
Kor more the topmost people in the town ; ’ 
She might have added, they their life enjoy’d. 
Although on things less baxardous employ’d. 

This ivas not much ; but yet tlie damsel’s 
sneer. 

And the Bow-dwelling of a lass so dear. 

Wore somewhat startling. He bad beard, 
indeed. 

That Bayncr’s business did not well succeed ; 

‘ But what of that ? They lived in docent 
I style, 

No doubi, and FhoebestlB retain’d her smile ; 
And why,’ he asked, ‘ sliould all men chooso 
to dwell 

Hi broad cold streets ?— the Bow does just 
os well, 

Quiet and snug;’ and then the favourite 
maid 

Bobo in bis ioney, tastefully array’d, 

Looking with grateful joy upon the swain, 
Who could his love In trying times retain. 

Soothed by such thoughts, to the now house 
• he came, 

Surveyed its aspect, sigh’d, and gave bis 
name. 

But ere they opened, he had waited long. 
And heard a movement — Was there some' 
what wrong ? 

Hay, but a friendly party, he was told ; 

And look’d around, as wishing to beliold 
Some friends — ^but tliese were not the friends 
of old. 

Old Peter Bayner, in lus own old mode, 
Bade the Squire welcome to bis new abode. 
For Bicbard had been kind, and doubtless 
meant 

Tp make proposals now, and ask consent. 
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Mamma and missea, too, were civil all ; 

But what their awkward courtesy to call, 

He know not ; noithor could he well express 
His sad sensations at their strange address. 
And then their laughter loud, their story- 
telling, , 

All seem’d befitting to that Bow and dwolhng; 
The hearty welcome to the various treat 
Was lost on him— ho could nor laugh nor cat. 
But one thing pleased him, when ho look'd 
around. 

His dearest Phoebe could not there be found : 

‘ Wise and discreet,’ he says, ‘ she shuns tiie 
crew 

Of vulgar neighbours, some kind act to do ; 
In some fair house, some female friend to meet. 
Or take at evening prayer in church her scat.’ 

Meantime there rose, amid the ceaseless din, 
A mingled scent, that crowded room within, 
Bum and red-herring, Cheshire cheese and 
einj 

Pipes, too, and punch, and sausages, with tea, 
Were things that Bichatd was disturb’d to 
see. 

Impatient now, he loft them in disdain. 

To colt on Phoebe, when he call'd again ; 

To wsdk with her, the morning fair and bright, 
And lose the painful feelings of the night. 

AU in the Bow, and tripping at the aide 
Of a young Sailor, he the nymph espied. 

As homeward hastening with her happy boy. 
She went to join the party, and enjoy. 

' Fie 1’ Phoebe cried, os her companion spoke. 
Yet laugh’d to hear the fle-compelling joke 
Just then her chance to meet, her shame to 
know, 

\ Her tender Bichard, moving sad and slow. 


Musing on things full strange, the manners of 
the Bow. 

At first amazed, and then alarm’d, tiie fair 
Late-laughing maid nrw stood in dumb 
despair : 

As when n debtor meets in human shape 
The foe of debtors, and cannot escape. 

He stands in terror, nor can longer aim 
To keep his credit, or preserve his name, 
Stood Phoebe fix’d I ‘ Unlucky time and 
place I 

An earlier hour hod kept me from disgrace I ’ 
She thought — ^butnow the sailor, undismay’d, 
Said, ‘ My dear Phoebe, why ore you afraid P 
The man seems civil, or he soon should prove 
That I can well defend the girl I love. 

Are you not mine ? ’ She utter’d no reply : — 
‘Thine I must be,' she thouglit; ‘mote 
foolish 1 1 ’ 

While Blchoid at (he scene stood mute and 
wondering by. 

His spirits hurried, but his bosom light, 
Ho left bis Phoebe with a calm ‘ good night.' 
So Love like Friendship fell I The youth 
awhile 

Dreamt, sorely moved, of Phoebe’s witching 
smile — 

But learned in daylight visions to forego. 
The Sailor’s laughing Loss, the Phoebe of Uie 
Bow. 

Home turn’d young Bitiiard, in due time 
to turn, 

With all old Biebard’s zeal, the leaves of 
Bum; 

And home turned Phoebe — ^In due time to 
grace 

A totting cabin witli a tattered race. 
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Tub man who dwells where party-spirit 
reigns, 

Mojffeelite triumphs, butmustwsaritschMns; 
Be must tire blends and toes of party take 
Foe Ids, and suffer for his honourie ; 
iWbsn. once enlisted upon ^ther side, 

Aiiisti the rude septemdal storm abide— 
k Astoim'thbtwbenitsuiimostnigeisgone, 
M and angfy muttorings mumuns on ; 

’ 1 ' I 


I A alow unbending acorn, a cold disdain, 

Till years bring toe full tempest back agtdn. 

Within our Borough two stiff sEdlots dwdt, 
Who both this party storm and triumph felt ; 
Men who had talents, and were both design’d 
For better things, but anger made them blind. 

Inthesameyear they mahied, and their wives 
Hod pass’d in biendship their yet peaceful 
Uves, 

And, os they tpotried in a time of peace, 

Hud no BOspiciOR toot their love must cease. 
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In fact it did not ; but they met by stealth, 
And that peihaps might keep thoh love in 
health ; 

Like children 't^tchvl, desirous yet afraid, 
Their visits all wore with discretion paid. 

One Captain, so by courtesy wo call 
Our hoy’s commanders — Uioy ore captaina 
all— 

Had sons and daughters many ; while but one 
The rival Captain bloss’d — a darling son. 
Each was a burgess to his party lied. 

And each was fix'd, but on a dilferoiit side ; 
And he who sought his son’s pure mind to fill 
With wholesome food, would evil too instil. 
The last in part succeeded — ^but in part — 
For Charles had sense, had virtue, had a 
heart ; 

And ho had soon tho eause of Nature tried 
With tlie stern father, but this father died ; 
IVho on his death-bed thus his son ad- 
dress’d !— 

‘Sweitt to me, Charles, and let my spirit rest — 
Swear to our potty to be ever true, 

And lot me die in peace— I pray tliee, do.’ 

With some reluctance, but obedience more, 
The weeping youth reflected, sigh’d, -and 
swore i 

lYoinbling, be swore for over to bo true. 

And wear no colour but the untainted Illue: 
This done, the Captain died in so much Joy, 
As if he'd wrought salvation for liis boy. 

Tliofemalefriends Uicit wishes yet retain’d, 
But seldom met, by female fears restrain’d ; 
Yet in such town, where girls and boys must 
meet, 

And every Wse is knoivn in every sti'eet, 
Charles had before, nay since his father’s 
death. 

Met, say by chance, the young Elizabeth ; 
^Vho was both good and graceful, and in truth 
Was but too pleasing to th’ observing youth ; 
And why I know not, but tho youth to her 
Seem'd just that being that she could prefer. 
Both were disposed to think that party-strife 
Destroy'd the happiest intercourse of life; 
Charles, too, his growing passion could 
defend — 

His father’s foe he call’d his mother’s friend. 
Mothers, indeed, he knew were ever kind ; 
Bui in the Captain should be favour find ? 
He doubted this— yet could he that command 
Wiidi fathere love, and few Its power with- 
stand. 


The mothers both agreed their joint request 
Should to the Captain jointly be address’d ; 
And first the lover should his heart assail, 
And then the ladies, and if all should fail. 
They’d singly watch the hour, and jointly 
might prevail. 

The Captain’s heart, although unused to 
melt, 

A strong impression from persuasion folt ; 
His piide wsa soften’d by the prayei's he 
heard. 

And then advantage in the match appear’d. 

At length he anstver’d, — ‘ Let tho lad enlist 
In our good cause, and I no more resist ; 

For I have sworn, and to my oatli am true, 
To hate that colour, that rebelliouB Blue. 

His father once, ere master of the brig. 

For that advantage turn’d a rascal Whig : 
Now let the son— a wife ’s a better tiling — 

A Tory turn, and say, God save the King I 
For I am pledged to serve that sacred cause, 
And love my country, while I keep her laws.’ 
The women trembled ; for they know full 
well 

The fact they dare not to tho Captain tell ; 
And the poor youth declared, with Icars and 
eighs, 

‘ My oath was pass’d i I dare not com- 
promise.’ 

But Charles to reason made his strong 
appeal. 

And to the heart— he bade him think andfeel ; 
The CapI ain answering, with reply os strong — 
* If you be right, then how can I be wrong ? 
You to your father swore to take his port ; 

I fo oppose it ever, head and heart ; 

You to a parent made your oath, and I 
To God 1 and can I to my Maker lie ? 

Much, my dear lad, I for your sake would do, 
But I have sworn, and to my oath am true.' 
Thus stood the parties when my fortunes 
bore 

Ms far away fiom this my native shore t 
And who prevail’d, I know not — ^Young or 
Old; 

But, I beseech you, let the tale be told. 

II 

F. How fared these lovers ? Many a time 
I tbouglil . 

How with their ill-starr’d passion Time had 
wrought. 
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Did either patty from Ills oath leoodo, tt gave Bomo ijoin, but all agreed to say, 

Or -vvete they never from the bondage freed ? ‘ You’ro now tibsolved, and have no other 
F. Alas ! replied my Friend — the tale I toll way : ^ 

With some reluctance, nor can do it woll. 'Tis not expected you sKouId lovo resign 
There are Ihiee females in the place, and they, For man’s commands, tor love’s ate all divine.’ 
Dike skilful painlcta, could the facta poitray. When all is quiet mid the mind at test, 

In their strong colours — nil that I can do All in the calm of innocence are blest ; 

Is to present a weak importeot view j But when some scruple mixes with our joy. 

The colours I must leave — Uie outlines shall We lovo to give the anxious mind employ, 
be true. In autumn late, whon evening suns were 

Soon did each party see the other’s mind, bright. 

What bound them both, and what was like to The day was fix’d the lovers to unite ; 

bind i But one before the eager Captain chose 

Oaths deeply taken in such time and place. To break, with jocund act, his girl’s repose. 
To break them now was dreadful— was And, sailor-like, said, ‘ Hear how I intend 
disgrace ! One day, before the day of days, to spend ! 

‘ That oath a dying father bade me take. All round the quay, and by the river’s side, 

Can I— yourself a father— can I break ? ‘ Shall bo a scone of glory lot the bride. 

‘ That oath which I a living sinner took. We’ll have a Eacb, and colours will devise 
Shall I make void, and yet for mercy look ? ’ For ovary boat, for every man a priae ; 

The women wept j the men, themselves But that which, first returns shall boar away 
distress’d. The proudest pendent— Let us name the day.’ 

The cruel rage of party zeal confess’d : They named the day, and never morn mote 

But solemn oaths, though sprung from party bright 

zeal, Bose on Uio river, nor so proud a sight ; 

Foei the<n wa must, as Cliristlotu ought to feel. Or 1^ too calm appear’d the cloudless skies, 
Yet shall a youth so good, e girl so (air, Experienced seamen said the wind would rise. 
From their ob^ienoo only draw despair ? To tliat full quay from this then vacant place 

Must they bo parted ? Is there not a way Tiironged a vast crowd lo see the promised 

For them both love and duty to obey ? BaCo. 

Strongly they hoped ; and by thmr friends hlid boats now painted, all wit!} streamers fair, 
around That llagg’d or flutter’d in that quiet air — 

A way, at least a lover’s way, was found. Tho Captain’s boat that was so gay and trim, 
‘ Give up your vole ; you’ll then no longer That mode his pride, and seem’d as x>roud of 
be him— 

Free in one sense, hut in the better free.’ Her, in her beauty, we might all discern, 

Such was of reasoning friends the kind Her rigging new, and painted on the stern, 

advice. As one who could not in the contest fail, 

And how could lovers in sucb case be nice? ' Learn of the IttUe NcMUm to sail.’ 

A man may swear to walk directly on So forth they started at the signal gun, 

While sight remains ; hut bow if sight he And down the river had three leagues to run ; 

gone? This sail’d, they then their watery way 

' Oaths are not binding when the party’s retrace, 

dead ; ' And the first Isnded conquers in the race. 

Or when the power to keep the oath b fled : The crowd await tiU they no more discern, 
If I've no vote, I’ve neither friend nor foe, Tlien parting say, ‘ At evening we return.’ 
Mor can be said on either aide to go .’ I could proceed, but you will guess the fate, 

Thqy were no casuists:—' Weill’ the And but too well my tale antioipato. 
Captain cried, Pi True I yet proceed— 

‘ Give up your vote, man, and behold your F, Tile lovers had some grief 

bride ! * In this day’s paiUng, but the time was brief ; 

Thus w^ It fix’d, and fix’d the day tor both And the^igirl,betweenbisamilesand sighs, 
To takp Iba vow, and set aside the oath, Ask’d, ‘ Do you wish to gain so poor a'prize ? ’ 
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‘ Bill. Uiat youi TaUier wislies,’ ho reijlied, 

‘ I would the honour had been still denied ; 
It makes mo gloomy, though 1 would bo gay, 
And oh ! it seems dh eveilnsting day.’ 

So thought the lass, and as she said, tarewell 1 
Solt sighs arose, and tears unbidden fell. 

The mom was calm, and ev’n till noon the 
strong 

Unruffled flood moved quietly along ; 

In the dead calm tlie billows softly fell, 

And mock’d the whistling sea-boy’s favourite 
spell ; 

So rests at noon tlie reaper, but to rise 
With mightier force and twofold energies. 
The deep, broad stream moved softly, all was 
hush’d. 

When o’er the flood the braeze awakening 
brush’d j 

A sullen sound was heard along Uie deep, 
The stormy spirit lousing from his sleep ; 
Tlie iiorpoiso rolling on the troubled wave. 
Unwieldy tokens of his pleasure gave ; 

Bark, chilling clouds the troubled deep 
deform. 

And led by tenor downwaid rush’d the storm. 

As evening came, along the rivei'’s side. 
Or on the quay, impatient crowds divide. 
And tlien callccL ; some whispering, as afraid 
Of what they saw, and mote of what they 
said, 

And yet must speak i how sudden and how 
great 

The danger seem’d, and what might be the 
fate • 

Of men so toss’d about in craft so small, 
Lost in the dork, and subject to tlie squall. 
Then sounds are so appalling in the night, 
And, could we see, bow temble the sight ; 
None knew the evils that they all suspect, 
And Hope at once they covet and reject. 

But where the wife, her friend, her dauglitei, 
where f 

Alas I In grief, in terror, in despair — 

At home, abroad, upon ilie quay. No rest 
In any place, but where they are not, best. 
Fearful they ssk, but dread the sad reply, 
And many a sailor teUs the friendly lie — 

‘ Tliero is no danger — that is, wo believe, 
And think — and hope’ — but this does not 
deceive, 

Although it soothes tliem ; while they look 
around, 

Trembling at every sight and every sound. 


Lei me not dwell on terrors It is dm'k, 

And lights are carried io and fro, and hark I 
Tlioro is a cry — ‘ a boat, a boat at hand 1 ’ 
What a slitl terror is there now on land ! 

‘ Whose, whoso ? ’ they all enquire, and none 
can understand. 

At length they come — and oh I how then 
rejoice 

A wife and children at that welcome voice ; 
It is not theirs — but what have these to tell ? 

‘ Where did you leave Hie Captain — ^wero 
they well ? ’ 

Alas 1 they know noi, they hod felt an awe 
In dread of death, and knew not what they 
saw. 

Thus they depart. — ^The evening darker 
grows, 

The lights sliake wildly, and as wildly blows 
The stoiiny nighl-wmd : fear possesses all, 
Tlie baldest hearls, in this sad interval. 

But hark again to voices loud and high 1 
Once more that hope, tliat dread, that agony, 
That panting expectation I ‘ Oh I reveal 
What must be known, and think what pangs 
we fool ! ’ 

In vain they ask I The men now landed 
sjicak 

Confused and quick, and to escape them seek. 
Our female party on a sailor press, 

But nothing loom that makes their teiTOr 
less! 

Nothing the man can show, or nothing will 
confess. 

To some, indeed, tliey whisper, bringing news 
For them alone, but others they refuse ; 

And steal atvay, as if IJiey could not bear 
TTie griefs they cause, and if they cause must 
share. 

They too are gone 1 and our unhappy 
Tliree, 

Half wild w ilh fear, ore trembling on tlie quay, 
They can no ease, no peace, no quiet find, 
The storm is gatbequig in the troubled mind ; 
Thoughts after tlioiights in wild succession 
rise, 

And all within is changing like the skies. 
Tlieir friends persuade them, ‘ do depart, we 
pray ! ’ 

They will not, must not, caimot go away. 
But chill'd with icy fear, for certain tidings 
stay. • 

And now again there must a boat he seen — 
Men run logetlier ! It must something mean ' 
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Some figure moves upon the ousy bound 

’Where flows the tide— Oh I 'wlmt can ha 
have found — 

Wliat lost ? And who is he ?— The only one 

Of the loved three— the Captain’s younger son. 

Their Wt was fill’d and sank — knows no 
more, 

But tliat he only baldly reach’d the shore. 

He saw them swimming— lot he once woe 
neat — 

But he was sinking, and he could not hear ; 

And tlicn the waves cuil'd lound him, but at 
length, 

Uo struck upon the boat with dying strength. 

And that preserved him : when he turn’d 
around. 

Nought but the dark, wild, billowy flood was 
found — 

That flood was all be saw, that flood ’s the only 
sound — 

Save that the angry wind, with ceaseless roar, 

Sash’d the wild waves upon tlio rocky shore. 

The Widows dwell together — so wo call 

The younger woman ; widow’d are they all ; 


But she, the xmor Kluabcth, it seems 
Not life ill her — she Uvea not, but she dicoms ; 
She looks on Philip, and in him can And 
Not much to mark in body of in mind— 

He who was saved ; and then her very soul 
la in. that scene!— Her thoughts beyond 
control. 

Fix’d on that night, and boaring her along. 
Amid the waters teriible and strong ; 

TiU thore sbe sees within Uie troubled waves 
The bodies sinking in their wat’ry giaves. 
When bom her lover, yielding up bis breath. 
There comes a voice, — ‘ Farewell, EUzabeth !’ 

'Fet designation in U>e house is seen, 
Subdued Ainiction, Piety serene, 

And Hope lor ever striving to instil 
The balm for grief — ‘ It is the Heavenly will; ’ 
And in Uut will our duty bids us rest, 

For aU that Heaven ordams is good, is best ; 
We sin and suilor — this alone wo know. 
Grief is our portion, is our part below ; 

But wo shall rise, that world of bliss to see, 
Where sin and suffering nevw more shall 
be. 


TALE XIX. MASTER WILLIAM; OR, LAD’S LOVE 


T aaVB remembrance of a Box, whose mind 
Was weak: he seem’d not for the world 
design’d. 

Seem’d not as one who in that world could 
strive, 

And keep Ills spirits oven and alive— 

A feeUng Box, and happy, though the less, 
Fiota that fine feeUng, form’d for happinoss. 
His mother left him to his favourite ways, 
And what be made Us pleasure brought 1^ 
praise. 

Bomahtic, tenddi) visionaty, mild, 
Afiecttenate, reflecting when a oUM, 

fear instinctive he from harshness fled, 
And gentle tears for aU who suffer’d sW ; 
of misfortune touifli’d bis generous 
heart, 

Of maidens left, and lovers fore^ (o part. 

Ih roite Of ntt thatwehic fndulgenee wrought, 
. ipwa permitted, or that flattery teught, 
I In sUlepflwcherawhv no faplt Would find, 
I wag w4th« safish nor nnklnd. 


Justice and truth his honest heart approved, 
And all things lovely ho admired and loved. 
Arabian Nights, and Persian Talcs, ho read, 
And his pure mind willi brilliant wonders fed. 
The long nomancos, witr^dvenlures fired 
His stirring thoughts : *lio felt like Boy 
inspired. 

The ciuol fight, the constant love, the art 
Of vUe magimns, thrill’d his inmost heart ; 
An early Quixote, dreaming dreadful sights 
Of warring dragons, and victorious knights : 
In every dream some beauteous Pthicoss 
sbono, 

The pride of thousands, and the prise of one. 
Not yet he reed, nor toading, would ap« 
prove, 

The NovePs hero, or its ladies’ love. 

He 'Would Sophia for a wanton take, 

Jones tor a 'irioked, nay a vulgar rake. 

He would no time on Collett’s page bestoiv ; , 
Sueb men he knew not, would disdain to ' 
kbowi 

And it be read, he travell’d slowly on. 

Teased Ijy the tame and faultless Grandison. 
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Ho in Uwli hero’s deeds could not> dolighb— 

‘ Ho loved (wo ladies, and ho would not light.’ 
The minor works of this prolUio kind 
Presented beings he^could never dnd ; 

Beings, he (liougb^ that no man should 
describe, 

A vile, intziguing, lying, peijured tribe. 

With impious habits, and dishonest viows ; 
The men he knew, had souls they feared to 
lose; 

Those bad no views that could (licit sins 
control. 

With them nor fears nor hopes distuib’d the 
soul, 

To dear Bomancc with fresh delight he 
turn’d. 

And vidous men, like recreant cowaids, 
spum’d, 

The Scripture Stories ho with reverence 
road. 

And duly took his Bible to his bed. 

Yet Joshua, Samson, David, were a race 
He dared not irilh his lavourito heroes place. 
Young as he was, the difference well he 
knew 

Between the Truth, and what we fancy true. 
Ho was with those entranced, of those afraid, 
With Quy ho triumph’d, but with David 
pray’d. 

H 

F, Such was the Boy, and what the man 
woidd be, 

I might conjecture, but could not foresee. 

F. Ho has his trials mot, bis troubles seen, 
And now doludod, now deserted, been. 

His easy nature has been oft assail’d 
By grief assumed, scotn bid, and flattery 
veil’d. 

P. But has he, safe and cautious, shimn’d 
the snares 

That life presents ? — I ask not of Its cates, 

F. Your gentle Boy a course of life began, 
That made turn what ho is, the gentie-man, 
A man of businesa. He in courts presides 
Among (h^ Worships, whom his judgment 
guides. 

He in 'me Temple studied, and came down 
A ■very tewyet, though without a gown ; 
Still he is kind, but prudent, steady, just, 
And lakes but little that he bears on trust; 
He has no rdsions now, no boyish plans ; 

All his designs and prospects are the man’s, 


The man of sound discretion — 

i*. tiuw so made 9 
What could his mind to change tike this 
peisuade — 

What firat awaken’d our romantic fiieiid — 
For such he is — 

F. It you would know, attend. 
In those gay years, when boys their man- 
hood prove, 

Because they talk of girls, and dream of love, 
ha William’s way tliore came a maiden fair, 
With soft, meek look, and sweet retiring ait ; 
With just the rosy tint upon her cheek, 

With sparkling eye, and longue unus^ to 
speak ; 

With manner decent, quiet, chaste, that one, 
Modest himself, might love to look upon, 

As William look’d ; and thus the gentle 
Squire 

Began the Nymph, albeit poor, t’ admire. 
Sho was, to wit, tlic gardenci ’s nicco; her place 
Gave to her care the Lady’s silks and lace ; 
With other duties of an easy kind. 

And left her time, as much she felt inclined, 
T’ adorn her graceful form, and flU her 
craving mind ; 

Hay, left her leisure to employ some hours 
Of the long day among her uncle’s flowers — 
Myrtlo and rose, of which she took Iho caio, 
And was as sweet as pinks and UUes are. 
Sucli was the damsel whom out Youth 
bobcld 

With passion unencouraged, unrcpell’d ; 

For how encouiogo what was not in view ? 
Or how icpol what strove not to pursue ? 
What books inspired, or glowing fancy 
wrought, 

What dreams suggested, or reflection taught, 
Whate’er of love was to the mind convey’d, 
Was all directed to his darling maid. 

He saw bis damsel 'with a lovers eyes. 

As pliant fancy wove the fair disguise ; 

A Quixote he, who in his nymph could trace 
The high-bom beauty, changed and — out of 
place. 

That William loved, mamma, -with easy smile, 
Would jesting say ; hut love miffht grow (he 
'while; 

The damsd’s self, with unassuming pride, 
With love so led by fear was gtatifled. 

What cause tor censure? Could a man 
reprove • 

A child for fondness, or miscall it love 9 
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Nol William’s sel£ ; yet wall inform’d was lie, 

That love it was, and endless love would bo. 

Month after month the sweet delusion bred 

Wild feverish hopes, that flourish’d, and tlien 
fled, 

Like Fanny’s sweetest flower, and that was 
lost 

In one cold hour, by one harsh morning frost. 

In some soft evenings, mid the garden’s 
bloom. 

Would William wait, till Fanny chanced to 


come ; 

And Fanny came, by eliance it may bo ; still. 
There was a gentle bias of the will. 

Snob ns tlie soundest minds may act upon. 
When motives of superior kind are gone. 
There then they met, and Master William’s 
look 

Was the loss tknid, for ho held a book ; 

And when the sweetness of the evening hours, 
’riio fresh soft air, the beauty of tho flowers. 
The night-bird’s note, tlio gently foUing dew, 
Were all discuss’d, and silence would ensue. 
There wore some lovely Linas — ^if she could 
stay— 

And Fanny rises not to go airoy. 


' Young Paris was tho shepherd’s pride. 

As well tho fait fElnono knew ; 

They sat the mountain sltoam beside. 

And o’er the bank a poplar grow. 

' Upon its bark this verso ho traced, — 

Bear witness to the vow I make ; 

Thou, Xanthus, to Uiy source shnlt haste. 
E’er I my matchless maid forsake. 

' No prince or peasant lad am I, 

Kor crown nor crook to ms belong. 

But I will love thee till I die. 

And die before I do thee wrong- 

‘ Back to thy sourco now, Xanllms, run, 

Paris is now a prince of Troy ; 

He leaves the Fair his flattery won. 

Himself and country to destroy. 

‘ He seizes on a sovereign’s wife. 

The pride of Greece, and with bet flies ; 

He Causes thus a ten years’ strife. 

And Avith his dying parent dies. 

’ Oh I ttunk me not this Shepherd’s Boy, 
Who ftoip the JiGsid he loves would run ; 

Ob I think me not a Mnce of Troy, 

wbpin-kweh treachetaus deeds are done.’ 


’TALK XIX 


Tho Lines ivoro read, and iminj an idio nord 
Pronounced with emphasis, and underscored. 
As if tlie writer had resolved llial all 
His nouns and verbs should bo emphatical. 
But what they wei'o the Qamsel little thought. 
The sens’e escaped her, but the voice she 
caught ; 

Soft, tondcr, trembling, and tho gipsy fell 
As if by listening she unfairly dealt : 

For she, if not mamma, bad rightly guess’d, 
That William’s bosom was no seat of rest. 
But Love’s young hope must die. — Thoro 
was a day. 

When nature smiled, and all around was gay ; 
Tho Boy o’ertook the damsel as she Avent 
The village road — unknoxm Avas her intent ; 
He, happy hour, when lock’d in Fanny’s arm. 
Walk’d on enamour’d, every look a charm ; 
y ct her sett looks Avero but her heart’s disguise. 
There was no onsAvering lovo in Fanny’s eyes : 
But, or by prudence or by pity moved, 

She thought it time his tolly Avaa reproved ; 
Then took hot moasurcs, not perchance 
Afithout 

Somo conscious piido in what she was about. 

Along Uio brook, Avith gnitlo pace they go, 
'Pho Youth unconscious of ih' impending 
woo; 

And oft ho urged tlie absent Maid to talk, 

Ah she Avas Avont in many a tovraer Avalk ; 
And .still slio slowly walk’d hesido the brook. 
Or look’d around — for Avhat could Fanny look ? 
Something tlioro must bo I What, did not 
oppear ; 

But WiUiam’s oyo betray’d the anxious tear ; 

The cause unscon 1 

But Avho, Avilli giant-stride, 
Bounds o’er tho brook, and is at Fanny’s side ? 
Who takes her arm ? and oh I what villain 
dares 

To press those lipsP Not even her lips he 
spates I 

Nay, she horsclf, tho Fanny, tho divine. 

Lip to his lip can AA’ickedly incline t 
Tho lad, unnerved by howor, Avilh .an ait 
Of wonder quits her atm and looks despair ; 
Not will proceed. Oh no 1 h? must return. 
Though his diOAvn’d sight cannot the path 
discern. 

‘ Come, Master William I come, Sir, let 
us on., 

What can you feat ? You’re not afraid of 
Jolm ? ‘ 
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' ‘ WbEi6 aili our youngster P ’ quotli ilie 
burly swida, 

bix feet ill height— but ho inquires in vain. 
William, in cler^ resentment bcons the (rauie 
Ot the fond giant, aiTd abhors bis name ; 
Thinks him a demon of th’ infernal brood, 
And longs to shed his most poTnieious blood. 

Again the monster spoke in thoughtless joy, 
‘ We shall bo married soon, iny xjretty Boy ! 
And direlliiiMadam’s cottagc,rrhercyou’}l see 
The slrawbeiry-beds, and cherries on the 
tree.’ 

Back to his home in silent scorn return’d 
Th’ indignant Boy, and all endearment 
spum’d. 


TALE XX. 


I 

Thcs to his Friend an angry Father spoke — 

‘ Nay, do not think that I the Wni. revoke. 
My cruel Son in every way I’ve tried, 

And every vice have found in him but pride ; 
For ho, ot pride possess’d, would meaner vices 
hide. 

Money ho wastes, 1 will not soy ha spends ; 
Honoillierniakes thepoor nor ricli his friends — 
To those ho notliing givos, to these he never 
lends. 

* ’Tie tor himself each legal pale ho breaks ; 
lie joins the miser’s spirit to (he rake’s : 
Like the worst Homan in the worst of times, 
He can be guilty ot conflicting crimes ; 
Greedy of others’ wealth, unimown the use, 
And of his own contemptuously profuse. 

' To sudi a mind shall T my weMth conlide, 
That you to nobler, worthier ends, may guido? 
No ! let my Will my scorn of vice e-xpress. 
And let him learn repentance from distross.’ 
So said the Father ; and the Friend, who 
spum’d 

Wealth ill-aoquited, his sober speech return’d — 
'The youth is faulty, but his faulte are 
weigh’d 

With a strong bias, and by wrath repaid ; 
Pleasure deludes liim, not the vain design 
Of making vices unallied combine. 

Be wastes your wealth, for he is yet a 
hoy; 

Be covets more, for be would mote enjoy. 


Fanny perforce witli AIn.ster takes her way, 
But flnds liim to th’ o’orwhehniiig grief a 
prey, 

Wrapt in resent fui silence, till ho came 
Where he might vent bis woes, and hide bis 
shame. 

Fierce was his strife, but with success he 
strove, 

And freed bis troubled breast from fruittoss 
lovo; 

Or what of lovo his reason fail’d to cool 
Was lost and perish’d in a public scliooi, — 
Those seals and sources both of good and ill, 
By what they cure in Boya, and what they 
kiU. 


THE WILL 

For, my good friend, believe me, very few, 
At once are pi’odigals and misers too — 

The spendthrift vice engrafted on the Jew. 
Leave me one thousand pounds ; for 1 confess 
I have my wonts, and will not tax you less. 
But your estato let this young man enjoy ; 

If ho reforms you've saved a grateful boy, 

It not, a father’s cares mid troubles cease, 
you’ve done your duty, and may rest in 
poooo.’ 

Tho Will in hmid, tho Father musing stood, 
Then gravely answered, ‘ Your advice is good ; 
Yot lako the poper, and in safety keep ; 

I’ll make another Will before I sleep ; 

But if I hear of some atrocious deed, 

That deed I'll burn, and yours will then 
succeed. 

Two thousand I bequeath you. No reproof 1 
And there are small bequests — he’ll have 
enough ; 

For if he wastes, ho would with all be poor. 
And if he wastes not, hoivill need no more,’ 
The Friends then parted: this Uio Will 
possess’d. 

And tliat another made— so things had rest. 
George, who was conscious that his Father 
grew 

Side and infirm, engaged in nothing new ; 
No letters came from injured man ot maid, 
No bills Irom wearied duns, that must he paid, 
No fierce reproaches from deserted fair, 
Mixed with wild tenderness of desperate 
prayer; 
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So liope loso softly in the parent’s breast : 

He dying colled bis son and fondly blest, 
Ilailed the propitious tear, and niildly sunk 
to rest. 

Unhappy Youth! o’er yet the tomb was 
closed, 

And dust to dust convey’d in peace repos’d. 
He sought his father’s closet, search’d around, 
To find a Will: the important Will was found. 
Well pleased ha read, 'These lands, this 
manor, all. 

Now call me master I — I obey the call.’ 

Then from the ivindow look’d the valley o’er. 
And never saw it look so rich before. 

He view’d the dairy, view’d tlie men at plough. 
With other eyes, with other feelings now. 
And with a new-formed taste found beauty 
in a cow. 

The distant sivain who drove the plough along 
Was a good useful slave, and passing strong 1 
In short, the view was ploasing, nay, was fine, 

‘ Good as my father’s, excellent as mine 1 ’ 
Again he reads, — ^but bo hod read enough ; 
What followed put his virtue to a proof. 

‘ How this ? to David Wright two tliousand 
pounds 1 

A monstrous sura I beyond all reason I — 
zounds 1 

This is your friendship running out of bounds. 

‘ Then here are cousins Susan, Hoborl, Joe, 
Five hundred each. Do they deserve it? No! 
Uloim they have none — ^1 wonder if they know 
Wliat the good man intended to bestow 1 
This might be paid — but Wright’s enormous 
sum 

la — I’m alone— there’s nobody can come — 
’Tis all his hand, no lawyer was employ’d 
Tb write this prose, that ought to be destroy’d f 
To no attorney would my father trust : 

Be wished his son to judge of what was just ; 
As if he said, “ My boy will find the Will, 
And, as he likes, destr:^ it or fulfil.” 

This now is reason, this 1 understand — 
What was at his, is now at my command. 
As for this paper, mth these cousiny names, 
1— >tjs tny 'Ml— commit it to the flames. 


1 1 disappear 1 now am I lord alone 
They’D groan, I know, huts cune them, Jet 
I ^em man. 

.■Who wants ms money like a new-made heir, 
,Tp pnt all things in order and leDalr? 
it^^Jhewlaole the, worthy man eOuld save, 
d,6 ^ Iftthet.^it tus grave s 


It takes no frillu to have squirt convey’d 
'To their lust house with honour and parade. 
All this, atlriided by a world of cost, 
Uoquires, demands, Uiat noyiing should be 
lust. * 

These foud bequests cannot demanded be — 
Where no Will is, can be no legacy ; 

And none is here 1 I safely sweat it — none 1 — 
The very ashes are dispersed and gone, 

All would bo well, would that same sober 
Friend, 

That Wright, my father on his way attend : 
My fears — but why afraid ? — ^my troubles 
then would end.’ 

In triumph, yet in trouble, meets out Squire 
The friends assembled, who a Will require. 

‘ There is no Will,’ he said. — ^They murmur 
and retire. 

Days pass away, while yet the Heir is blest 
By pleasant cores, and Uioughts that banish 
. rest ; 

When comes Uio Friend, and asks, in solemn 
tone. 

If ho may see the busy Squire alone. 

They are in private— all about is StiU — 
When thus the Guest:— ‘Your lather left 

a wm. 

And I would soe it.’ — Rising in reply. 

The youth beheld a fix’d and pio^ng eye, 
Prom which his own recoded ; and the sound 
Of his own words was in disorder drown’d. 
Ho answered softly, — ‘ I in vabi have spout 
Days in the search ; I proy you bo content j 

And if a Will ’ The pertinacious Man, 

At if displeased, with steady tone began, — 

‘ Th»e is a Will— produce it, for you can,’- 
‘ Sir, I have sought in vain, and what the 
use P 

What has no being, how con I produce ? ’ — 
‘ Two days I give you ; to my words attend,’ 
Was the reply, ' and let the business end.’ 

Two days were psst, and still the same reply 
To the same question — ‘ Not a Will have I.’ 
More grave, more earnest, then tlie Friend 
appear’d : 

He spoke with power, as one who would be 
heard, — 

‘ A Win your father made I I witness’d one.’ 
The Heir arose in ange®— ' Sir, begone 1 
Think you ray spirit by your looks to awe ? 
Go to yOur lodgings, Mend, or to your law : 
To wbat would you our easy souls persuade ? 
Once mote I tell you, not a Will, was mado ; 
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THE WILL 


3 

Thai'o’s none will! mo, I swear it— now, deny 
Tbia it you can ! ’ — 

‘That, surely, cannot I; 
Nny, I believe }V>u, end, as no such deed 
Is found with you, this surely will succeed ! ’ — 

He said, and from his poeket slowly drew 
Of the fust testament a copy true, 

And held it spread abroad, that he might see 
it too. 

‘ Bead, and be sure ; your parent’s pleasure 
see — 

Then leave this mansion and these lands to 
me.’ 

He stud, and terror seized the guilty youth; 
Ho saw his misery, meanness, and the truth ; 
Could not before his stern accuser stand, 

Yet could not quit that ball, that park, that 
land ; 

But when surprise had pass’d away, his grief 
Began to think in l.iw to Bnd rehef. 

‘ While courts are open, why should 
I despair ? 

Juries will feel for an abandon’d heir : 

I will resist,’ he said, iinpcll’d by pride ; — 
‘I must submit,’ recurring fear replied. 

As wheels the vane when winds around it play, 
So his strong passions turn’d him every 
way; 

But growing terrors seized th’ unhappy youth: 
He knew tlie Man, and more, he knew — tJie 
TruUi. 

When, stung by all ho fear’d, and all ho felt. 
He sought for mercy, and in terror knelt. 

Qrlovod, but indignant, — ‘ Let mo not 
despise 

Thy fallior’s son, ’replied the Friend : ‘ orise I 
To my fix’d purpose your attention lend, 
And know, your fate will on yourself depend. 

‘ Thou shoU not want, young man 1 nor yet 
abound, 

And time shall try thee, if thy heart be sound ; 
Thou sholt be watcli’d till thou hast leam’d 
to know 

Tb’ All-seeing Watcher of the world below, 
And worlds above, and thoughts within; 
from Whom 

Must bo thy certain, just, and final doom. 
Thy doors all doscly hair’d, thy windoivs 
blind. 

Before all silent, silent all behind — 

Thy hand was strotoh'd to do whato’er thy 
soul 

In secret would— no mortal could control. 


Ob, fool 1 to think that tlrou thy act could’st 
keep 

From that All-piorcing Eye, which cannot 
sleep ! 

‘ Qo to thy trial I and may 1 with thee, 

A fellow-sinner, who to mercy flee — 

That raci'cy And, as justly I dispense 
Between thy frailty and thy penitence. 

‘ Go to thy trial ! and he wise in time. 

And know that no man can conceal a crime. 
God and his Conseicncc witness all that’s done. 
And these ho cannot cheat, be cannot shun. 
What, then, could fortune, what could safety 
give. 

If Uc with these at enmity must live ? 

‘ Go ! ’ — and the young man from his 
presence went. 

Contused, uncerlam of his own intent — 

To sin, if prideprovail’d ; it soften’d, torepent. 

II 

P, Livns yet the Friend of that unhappy 
Boy, 

Who could the Wmi, that made him rich 
dcstvov. 

And made him poor? And what the attor- 
pUn, 

For one so solllsb, of that stern, good man ? 

A'. * Choose,’ said Ibis Friend, ‘ thy way 
in life, and I 

Will means to aid thee in thy work supijly.’ 
He will the army, thought this guardian, 
choose, 

And there the sense of his dishonour lose. 

Humbly ho answer'd, — ' With your kind 
consenl, 

Of your cstalB I would a portion rent. 

And form with care ’ 

' Alas I the >vretchi!d fruit 
Of evil habit ! he will hunt and shoot.’ 

So judged the Friend, but soon peicclvcd 
a change, 

To him important, and to all men strange. 
Industrious, temperate, with the sun ho rose. 
And ol his time gave little to repose ; 

Nor to the labour only bent his will. 

But sought experience, and improved with 
skill ; 

With cautious prudence placed his gains to 
use. 

Inquiring always, ' What will this produce ? ’ 

The Friend, not long suspicious, now^egan 
To think more kindly of the alter’d man — 
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In big opinion altei’d, but, in truth, 

The game the spirit that still ruled the youth : 
That dwelt within, where other demone dwell, 
Avarice unsated, and insatiable. 

But this Wright saw not : he was more 
indined 

To trace the way of a repenting mind ; 

And he wag now by strong disease assail’d. 
That quickly o’er the vital powers prevail’d : 
And now the son had all, woe rich beyond 
His fondest hope, and he, indeed, was 
fond. 

His life’s great care has been his zeal to 
prove. 

And time to dotage has increased his love. 
A Miser now, the one strong passion guides 
The heart and soul: there’s not a love be- 
sides. 

Where’er he comes, he sees in every face 
A look that tells him of bis own disgrace. 
Men’s features vary, but the mildest show 
* It is a tale of infamy wo know.’ 


Some with contempt the wealthy miser view. 
Some with disgust, yet mix’d with pity too ; 
A part the looks of wrath and hatred wear. 
And some, IcbS happy, ligio thsir scorn m tear. 
Meanwhile, devoid of kindness, comfort, 
friends, 

On his possessions solely bo depends. 

Yet is he wretched ; for his fate decrees 
.That his own feelings should deny him ease. 
With talents gifted, he himself reproves. 

And can but scorn the vile pursuit he loves ; 
He con but feel that there abides witbin 
The secret shame, the unrepented sin. 

And tho strong sense, that bids him to confess 
He bos not found the way to happiness. 

But ’tis the way where he has travell’d 
long, — 

And turn he will not, though he feels it wrong ; 
Like a sad traveller, who, at closing day, 
Binds he has wander’d widely from his way. 
Yet wanders on, nor will new paths explore. 
Till tho night falls, and he can walk no more. 


TALE XXI. THE COUSINS 


P. I nnsT a tcugal Merchant, who began 
Karly to thrive, and grew a wealthy man ; 
Betired from business with a favourite Niece, 
,Ho lived in plenty, or it not— in peace. 

Their small affairs, conforming to his will. 
The maiden managed with superior skill. 

He had a Nephew too, a broker's child, — 
Bnt James osended, for the lad was wild : 
And Fatty’s tender soul was vex’d to hear, 

* Your Cousin James will TOlin gaol, my dear; 
And now, I charge you, by no kind of gift 
Show him that folly may he help’d by thrift.’ 
This Fatty heard, hut in her generous mind 
Precept so harsh oduld no admission hnd. 

Her cousin James, too sure in prison laid. 
With strong potifions plied tlie gentle maid. 
That she would humb^ on their Uncle press 
His deep repentance, and his sore distress ; 
Bow that he mourn’d in durance, nig^t and 
day, 

And which lemoved, he wotild for ever pray. 
’ Nop^t win I give, his wOrtblose fife to 

dd; end Twoghtipfaethegave; 


But the kind maiden from her pittance took 

AU that she could, and gavowitb pitying look ; 

For soft compassion in her bosom roign’d, 

And her heart, moiled when the Youth coni' 
plain’d. 

Of his complaints the Uncle loved, to hear, 

As Patty told them, shedding many a (oar ; 

While ho would wonder how the girt could 
pray 

For a young rake, to place him in her way, 

Or once admit him in his Uncle’s view ; 

‘ But these,’ said he, ' are things that women 
do.’ 

Thus were tho Cousins, young, unguarded, 
fond, 

Bound in true friendship— so they named the 
bond — 

Hpr call’d it love— and James resolved, when 
hee, 

A most correct and frugal man to be. 

He sought her prayers, but not lor heavonly 
aid ; 

‘ Pray to my Uncle,’ and she kindly pta;y’d— 

' James will he careful,’ sMd the Niece ; 
’and I 

Will ho ks careful,’ was the stem reply. 
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Thus ho lesiated, and I Imow nnt linw 
ITe could be Botlen’d — le he kinder now ? 
Hard was his hcarl ; hut yet a hciirl ot steel 
Moy melt in dptig, uijd dissolving feel. 

II 

F. What were his feelings I caniio t explain. 
Ills actions only on my mind loinain. 

Ho never marned, that indeed wo know, 

But childless was not, ns his toes eould show. — 
Perhaps his friends — for friends, as weli as foes, 
Will the infirmiiies of man disclose. 

Wlien young, our Merchant, though of sober 
fame. 

Hod a rude passion that be could not tame; 
And, not to dwell upon the passion’s strife. 
He had a Son, who never bod a wife ; 

The father paid just what the law required. 
Nor saw the infant, nor to see desired. 

That infant, thriving on the parish fare. 
Without a parent’s love, consent, or care. 
Became a sailor, and sustain’d his part 
So like a man, it touch’d his father’s heart : — 
Ho for protection gave the ready pay. 

And placed the seaman In preferment’s way; 
Who doubted not, with sanguine heart, to 
rise. 

And bring homo riches, gain’d from many 
a prise. 

But Jack — for so we call’d him — Jack once 
more. 

And never afler, touch’d bis native shore: ,, 
Nor was it known if he in batllo feli, 

Or sickening died— wo sought, but none could 
tcU. 

The father sigh’d— as some report, he wept ; 
And then his sorrow with the Sailor slept ; 
Thonogecomeon; ho found his spirits droop. 
And his kind Niece remain’d the only hope. 

Premising this, our story then pioocads— 
Our gentle Patty for her Cousin pleads ; 

And now her Uncle, to bis room confined, 
AndMndly nursed, was softeu’d and was kind. 
James, whom the law had from his prison sent. 
With much contrition, to his Uncle went, 
And, humbly kneeling, said, 'Boigive me, 
1 repent.’ 

Beproaeh, of course, his humbled spirit bore ; 
He knew for pardon anger opes the door ; 
The man whom we with too much warmth 
reprove. 

Has the best chance our softening hearts to 
move; 


And tins he had — ' Why, Patty, level it 
seems,’ 

Paid file old man, Mheie’s something good 
ill James : 

I must loigivo ; but you, my cliild, are yet. 
My stay and prop ; I cannot this forget. 
Still, my door Niece, as a reforming man, 

I mean to aid your Cousin, if I can.’ 

Then Palty smiled, for James and she had 
now 

Time for their loves, and pledged the constant 
vow. 

James the fait way to favouring thoughts 
discern’d — 

He ieain’d the news, and told of all be loarn’d ; 
Head all the papers in an easy style. 

And knew the bits itould raiso his Uncle’s 
smile; 

Then would refrain, to hear the good man say, 

‘ You did not come as usual yesterday : 

I must not take you from your duties, lad. 
But of your daily visits should be glad ! ' 

Patty was certain that thrir Uncle now 
Would their afieclion all it ask’d allow ; 

She was convinced her lover now would find 
The past forgotten and old Uncle kind. 

‘ It matters not,’ she added, ‘ who receives 
The larger portion ; what to one he leaves 
We both inherit I lot us nothing bide, 

Dear James, from him in whom we both 
confide.’ 

‘ Not for your life 1 ’ quoth James, ‘ Let 
Uncle ciiooso 

Our ways for us—or wo the way shall lose, 

Box know you, Cousin, all these miser men ’ 

‘ Nay, my dear James ! ’ — 

‘ Our worthy Uncle, tlien, 
And all like Uncle like — to be obey’d 
By their dependants, who must seem afraid 
Of their own will : — we to wed incline, 
You’ll quickly hear him peevishly repine. 
Object, dispute, and sundry reasons give. 

To prove we ne’er could find the means to 
live; 

And then, due credit for his speech to gain. 
He’ll leave us poor — ^lest wealth should prove 
it vsin. 

Let him piopose the measure, and then we 
I May for his pleasure to his plan agree. 

I, when at last assenting, shall bo still 
But giving way to a kind Uncle’s will ; 

Then will he deem it just, amends to make 
To one who ventures all things for his ai^e> 
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So, should you deign to take this worthless 
hand, 

Br sure, dear Fatty, ’tis at bis conimoud.’ 

But Patty questioned—* Is it, let mo ask, 
The will of (Jod that wo should wear a mask ? ’ 
This startled James : he lifted up his eyes, 
And said with some contempt, besides sur- 
prise, 

‘ Patty, my lovo ! the will of God, ’tis plain, 
Is that we live by what wo can obtain ; 

Shall we a weak and foolish man offend, 

And when our trial is so near an end ? ’ 

This hurt the medden, and she said, ‘ ’Tis 
well ! 

Unask’d I will not of your purpose tell, 

But will not lie.’ — 

* Lie ! Patty, no, indeed, 
Your downright lying never will succeed ! 

A better way our prudence may devise, 
Than such unprofitable things as lies. 

Yet, a dependant, if ho would not starve, 

The way through life must with discretion 
carve. 

And, though a lie ho may with pride disdain, 
He must nob every useless truth maintain. 

If one respect to Uiese fond men would show, 
Conceal the (acts that give tliom pain to know ; 
While all that ploasos may be placed in view, 
And it it bo not, they will think it true.’ 

The humble Patty dropp'd a silent tear, 
And said, ' Indeed, ’tis best to be sinoere.' 
James answer’d not — there could bo no reply 
To what he would not grant, nor could deny : 
But from tliat time he in the maiden saw 
What ho condemn’d ; yet James was kopt in 
awe; 

He felt her virtue, but was sore afraid 
For the frank blunders of the virtuous maid. 

Meantime he daily to his Uiielo read 
The nem, and to his favourite subjects led : 
If closely press’d, he sometimes staid to dine, 
Itat of one dish, and drank one glass of wine ; 
For James was crafty grown, and felt his way 
To favour, step by step, and day by day ; 
He talk'd of buslneas, till the Uncle prized 
The lad’s opinion, whom ho once despised, 
And, glad to see him thus his faults survive, 
* This Boy,’ quoth he, * will keep out name 
stive. 

Women are weak, and Fatty, Uiough the best 
Of hdt ,weak sax, is woman like tbs rest ; 
Aljif^husband will hot money spend, 
^4)»^smy,haT^-ear»’d sa'yjngs to an end,’ 
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Far as ho dared, his Nephew this way led. 
And told his tales of lasses rashly wed. 

Told them as matlm that ho hoard, — ’ Ho 
knew f * 

Not where,’ he said : ‘ they might ho false, 
or true ; 

One must confess thai girls are apt to dote 
On the bright scarlet of a roxcomb’s coat ; 
And that with ease a woman tboy begullo 
With a fool’s flattery, or a rascal’s smile ; 
But then,’ he added, fearing to displease, 
‘Our Patty never saw such men as these.’ 

‘ True ! but she may — some scoundrel may 
command 

The girl’s whole store, if he can gam her hand ; 
Her very goodness will itself deceive, 

And her weak virtue help her to believe ; 
Yet she is kind ; and. Nephew ! go, and 
say, 

I need her now — You’ll come another day.’ 

In such discourses, while the maiden went 
About tier household, many an hour wes spent, 
Till James was sure that when his Uncle died, 
He should at least the properly divido i 
Nor long had ho to wait— I ho fact, was quickly 
tried. 

The Uncle now to hia last bed confined, 
To James ond Patty his affairs resign’d ; 
The doctor tnok bis final fee in hand. 

The man of law received his last command ; 
The silent priest sat wat clung in his chair, 

If ho might wake the dying man to prayer, — . 
When the last groan was heard ; then all was 
still. 

And James indulged bis musings — ou the Will, 
This in duo time was rood, and Patty saw 
Hot osvn dear Cousin made tlio heir-by-Iaw. 
Something indeed was hors, but yet she foil 
As if hot Uncle bad not kindly dealt ; 

And but that James was one wliom she could 
trust. 

She would have thought it otucl and unjust, 
Hv’n as it was, it gave her some surprise, 
And tears unbidden started in her eyes ; 

Yet she confess’d it was the same io her, 
And it was likely men would men prefer. 
Loth wes the Niece to think her Undo wrong ; 
And other thoughts engaged her — ' Is it long 
That custom bids us tarry ere we wed. 

When a kind Uncle is so lately dead ? 

At any rale,’ the maiden judged, * tis he 
That first will speak— it does not rest with 
me,’ 
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James (0 tflo Will Ills every thought; eon- 
fiiietl, 

And found some parts that vex’d his sober 
mind. • , 

lIe,geUingmucb, to angry thoughts gavo way, 
For tho poor pittance that ho had to pay, 
With Fatty’s larger claim. Save these alone, 
The weeping heir beheld the whole his own ; 
Yet sometliing painful in his mind would 
dwell, — 

‘ It was not likely, but was possible : ’ — 
No— Fortune lately was to James so kind, 
lie was determined not to think her blind ; 

‘ She saw his merit, and would never throw 
Hit prospects down by such malicious blow.’ 
Fatty, meanwhiie, had quite enough be- 
tray’d 

Of bar own mind to make her James afraid 
Of one so simply pure : his hardening heart 
Inclined to anger — he resolved to part : 

Why marry Patty ? — ^if he look’d around. 
Mure advantageous matches might be found ; 
Hut though he might a riclier wife command, 
lie first must break her hold upon his bond. 

8ha with a spinster-friend lotired awhile, 

‘ Not long,’ she said, and said it witli a smite. 
Not so had James determined : — ^lle essay’d 
To move suspicion in tho gentle maid. 

Words not succoeding, he design'd to pass 
Tho spinster’s window with somo torwa^ la.ss. 
If in her heart so pure no pang was known. 
At least ho might alfcct it in his own. 

'Fhore was a brolher of her friend, and he, 
Tiiough poor and rude, might serve for 
joidousy. 

If all should t^l, ho, though of schemes bereft, ! 
Might leave her yell — They fail’d, and shsi 
was left. 

Poor Patty boro it with a woman’s mind. 
And with an angel’s, sorrowing and resign’d. 
£rc this in secret long she wept and pray’d, 
Long fried to think her lover but delay’d 
The union, once bis hope, bis prayer, Ids 
pride ; — 

She could in James as in herself confide : 

Was he not bound by all that man con bind. 
In love, in honour, to be just and kind ? 
Large was his debt, and when their debts ore 
large. 

The ungrateful cancel what the jusldischatge; 
Nor payment only in their pride refuse, 

But first they wrong their friend, and then 
accuse. 


Thus Putty finds her bosom’s claims denied, 
Her love insulted, and brr right defied. 

She urged it net ; bet claim the maid with- 
drew, 

For maiden pridowould not tbewreteb pursue: 
She sigh’d to find him false, herself so good 
and true. 

Now oil his fears, at least the present , still, — 
He talk ’d, good man ! about his uncle’s will, — 
‘All une.\pectod,’ he dcclored, — ‘surprised 
Was he — and his good uncle ill-advised : 

Me no such luck bad loot’d for, he was 
sure. 

Nor such deserved,’ he said, with look demure ; 
lie did not merit such exceeding love, 

But his, he meant, so help him God, to prove.’ 
And he has proved it ! all his cores and 
schemes 

Have proved the exceeding love James bears 
to James. 

But to proceed, — for we have yet the facts 
That show how Justice looks on wicked acts ; 
For, though not always, she at times appears — 
To wake in man her salutary fears. 

James, restless grown — tor no such mind 
can rest — 

; Would build a house, tliat should bis wealth 
allesl ; 

I In fact, ho saw, in many a clouded face, 

I A certain token of his own disgrace ; 

I And wish’d 1o overawe the murmurs of tho 
place. 

The finish’d building show’d the master’s 
wealth, 

And noisy workmen drank his Honour’s 
bealtb — 

‘ His and bis heirs ’ — and at the thoughtic.'is 
word 

A strange commotion in bis bosom stirr’d. 

' Heirs ! said tho idiots P ’ — and again that 
clause 

In the strange Will corrected their applause. 

Prophetic lears ! for now reports arose 
That spoil’d ‘ his Honour’s ’ comforta and 
repose. 

A stout young Sailor, Uiough in battle maim’d. 
Arrived in port, and his possessions claim’d. 
The Will ho read : ho stated his demand. 
And his attorney grasp’d at house and land. 
The Will provided—' If my son survive, 

Ho shall inherit; ’ and lol Jack’s alive! 
Yes 1 he was that lost lad, preserved by fate, 
And now was bent on finding his estate. 
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But claim like this the angry Jamoa denied, 
And to the law the sturdy heir applied. 
James did what men when placrf like him 
would do — 

Avow’d his right, and fee’d his lawyer too : 
The Will, indeed, provided tor a son ; 

But ivas this Sailor youth the very one ? 

Eire Jack’s strong proofs in all their strength 
were shown, 

To gain a part James used a milder tono ; 
But the instructed tar would reign alone. 

At last he reign’d : to James a large bequest 
Was frankly dealt; the Seaman had the 
rest — 

Save a like portion to the gentle Niece, 

Who lived in comfort, and regain’d her peace. 
In her neat room her talent she employ’d, 
Withmore true peace than ever James enjoy’d. 
The young, the aged, in hot praise agreed — 
Meek in her manner, bounteous in her deed ; 
The very children their respeet avow’d j 
' ’Twas the good lady,’ they wore told, and 
bow’d. 

The merry Seaman much the maid ap- 
prov’d,— 

Not that alone— ho like a seaman loved ; 
Loved as a man who did not much complain, 
Loved like a sailor, not a sighing swain ; 
Had hoard of wooing maids, but knew not 
how— 

‘ Loss, it you love me, prithee toll me now,’ 
Was his address— but tliis was nothing cold— 
'Toll if you love me ; ' and she smiled and 
told. 


We fought an hour; and then there came 
the shot 

That sti’uck me here — a man must take his 
lot;— f ' 

A minute after, snd the Frenchman struck ; 
One minute sooner had been better luck 
But if you can a crippled cousin like, 

You ne’er shall see him tor a tritie strike.’ 

Fatty, whose gentle heart was not so nice 
As to reject the thought ot loving twice. 
Judged her new Cousin was by nature kind. 
With no suspicions in his honest mind, 

Such as our virtuous ladies now and then 
Find strongly floating in the minds of men. 
So they wore married, and the lasses vow’d 
That Fatty’s luck would make an angel 
proud : 

‘ Not hut that lime would come when she 
must prove 

That men are men, no matter bow they 
lovo ! — 

And she has prov’d it ; for she finds her man 
As kind and true as when their loves began. 

James Is unltappy ; not that he is poor, 

I But, having much, because he has no mote ; 
Because a rival’s pleasure gives him pain ; 
Because his vices work’d their way In vain ; 
And, more tlian these, because be secs the 
unilo 

Of a wrong’d woman pitying man so vilo. 

He sought an oOloe, servos in the excise, 
And every wish, hut that for wealth, denies ; 
Wealth is the world to him, and he is worldly 
wise. 


Be bought her presents, such os sailors 
buy, 

Olitteting like gold, to please a maiden’s eye, 
All silk, and silver, fringe and finery : 

Those she accepted in respect to him, 

And thought but little ot the missing limb. 
Of this ho told her, for he loved to tell 
A warlike tale, and judged he told it well : — 
‘ You mark mo, love 1 the French were two 
to one, 

And so, you see, they were ashamed to tun ; 


But disappointment in his face appears ; 
Care and vexation, sad regret and feats 
Have fix’d on him their fangs, and done the 
ivork of years. 

Yet ^ows he wealthy in a strange degree. 
And neighbours wonder how the fact can be : 
He lives alone, contracts a sordid air, 

And sees with svdlen grief the oheeiful pair ; 
Feels a keen pang, as he beholds the door 
Where peace abides, and mutters, — ‘J am 
poor / ’ 
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‘ P. What I have ask’d are questions that 
relate 

To those once known, that I might learn their 
fate. 

But there was Ohh, whom though I scarcely 
knew, 

Much do I wish to learn his fortunes loo. 

Yet what expect ? — lie was a rich man’s Heir, 
nis conduct doubtful, but his prospects fair ; 
Thoughtless and brave, extravagant and gay. 
Wild as the wind, and open as the day ; 

His freaks and follies were a thousand times 
Brought full in view ; 1 heard not of his 
crimes. 

Like our Piinco Hal, his company bo cliose 
Among the lawless, of restraint tlie foes ; 
But though to their poor pleosures he could 
stoop, 

He was not, rumour said, their victim-dupe. 
His mother’s Sister was a maiden prim. 
Pious and poor, and much in debt to him. 
This she repaid with volumes of reproof. 
And sage advice, till ho would cry ‘ Enough I ’ 
His father’s Brotlicr no such hints allow’d. 
Peevish and rich, and insolent and proud. 
Of stem, strong spirit : Him the Youth with- 
stood. 

At length, ' Presume not (said he) on our 
blood ; 

Treat with politeness him whom you advise, 
Not Hunk I faar your doting prophecies ; * 
And fame has told of many an angry word. 
When anger this, and that contempt bad 
stirr’d. 

‘ Boy I thou wiit beg thy bread, I plainly 
see.’ — 

‘ Upbraid not. Uncle I till I beg of tliee.’ 

‘ Oh 1 thou wilt run to ruin and disgrace.’ — 
‘ What 1 and so kind an Uncle in the place ? ’ 
' Nay, for I hold thee stranger to my blood.’ 
’ Then must I treat thee as a stranger would : 
For if you throw the tie of blood aside. 

You must the roughness of your speech abide.’ 

‘Whatl to yourfatber’s &othetdo yougive 
A challenge? — Mercy I in what times we live I ’ 
Now, I confess, the youth who could supply 
Thus that poor Spinster, and could thus defy 


This wealthy Uncle who could mix with 
them 

Whom his strong sense and feeling must 
condemn. 

And in their follies his amusement find, 

Yet never lose the vigour of his mind— 

A youth like this, with much we must reprove, 
Had something still U) win esteem and love. 
Perhaps he lives not j but he seem’d not mado 
To pass through life entirely in the shade. 

P. Suppose you saw him, — does yout mind 
retain 

So much, that you would know the man again? 
Yet hold in mind, he may have felt the press 
Of grief or guUt, the withering of distress ; 
He now may show the stamp of woo and pain, 
And nothing of his lively cast remain. 

Survey those featui'es — see if nothing there 
May old impressions on your mmd repidr 1 
Is them not something in this shattered frame 
Like to Oiat — 

P. No I not like it, but the same; 
That eye so brilliant, and tliat smile so gay, 
Are lighted up, and sparkle through decay. 

But may I question ? Will you that allow ? 
There wasadiilorence, and there must be now ; 
And yol, permitted, I would gladly hoar 
Yflmt must hare pass’d in many a troubled 
year. 


F. Then hoar my tale; but I the price 
demand ; 

That understood, 1 too must understand 
Thy wanderings through, or suBorings In Uie 
land; 

And, if our virtues cannot much produce, 
Perhaps our errors may be found of use. 

To all the wealth my Father’s core laid by, 
I added wings, and taught it how to By, 

To liim that act had been of grievous sight. 
But he survived not to behold tile flight. 
Strange doth it seem to gtaveondsoberminds ; 
How the dear vice the simple votary blinds, 
So that he goes to ruin smoothly on. 

And scBicely feels he’s going, till he’s gone. 

I had made over, in a lucky hour, 

Funds for my Aunt, and placed beyond my 
power : 
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Tba test was flown, I speak it with tamorso, 
And now a pistol seam’d a thing in Bourse. 

But though its precepts I hod not obey’d, 
Thoughts of my Bible made mo much afraid 
01 such rebellion, and though not content, 

I must live on when life’s supports were spent; 
Nay, I must eat, and of my frugiil Aunt 
Must grateful lake what gracious she would 
grant ; 

And true, she granted, but with much dis- 
course ; 

Oh ! with what words did she hat sense 
enforce 1 

Great was her wonder, in my need that I 
Sliould on the prop myself had raised rely — 

I, who provid^ for her in my care, 

‘ Must be assured how little she could spare 1 ’ 

I stood confounded, and wiUi angry tone, 
WiUi rage and grief, that blended oath and 
groan, 

I fled her presence— yet I sow her air 
or resignation, and I heard her prayer ; 

‘ Now Heaven,’ she utter’d, ‘ make ms burden 
light I ’ - 

And I, in porting, oried, ‘ Thou hypocrite ! ’ 
But 1 was wrong — slio might have iiioivut 
to pray ; 

Though not to give hot soul— her cash — away. 
Of course, my Undo would (bo speiidllirifl 
shun ; 

So friends on earth I now could reckon nono. 

Ono morn 1 rambled, thinking of the xinst, 
J?or in the oounlry— Did you ever fast 
Through a long summer’s day f or, sturdy, 
go 

To pluck the crab, the bramble, and the sloe, 
The hyp, tho cornel, and the beech, the food 
And tt,e wild solace of Hie gypsy brood ? 

To pick the cross embrown’d by summer sun, 
From the dry bed where streams no longer 
run? 

Have you, like school-boy, mingling ploy and 
toil, 

Dug for the ground-nut, and enjoy’d the 
spoil? 

Or chafed with feverish bend the ripening 
wheat, 

Hesolved to fast, and yet compelled to eat ? 
< Say, did you this, and drink the crystal 
spring. 

And think youraelf an abdicated king, 
Drjv’n from your state by a robcUlous race ? 
.^d in your pride contending with disgrace, 


Could you your liuiigiu’ in youi' anger lose. 
And call the ills you bear t ho ways yuu clioose? 

Thus on myself doxiondiiig, T hegaii 
To feel the xirido of a negleeled man ; 

Not yet corveol, but sl^l I Amid eommatid 
Unalieken nerves, and a determined hi 'd, 

‘ Lo 1 men at work 1 ’ 1 said, ‘ .uid 1 1 laii 
Can work ! I fool it is my xn'ide, I can.’ 

This said, I wander’d on, and join’d the poor, 
Assumed a labourer's dress, and was no nion 
Than labour mode — Upon tho road I bioko 
Stones tor my bread, and startled at thestioke . 
But every day the labour seem’d more light, 
And sounder, bwoelor still the sleep of everj 
night. 

‘ Thus will I live,’ I cried, ‘ nor more return 
To herd with men, whose love and hate 1 sxmrn 
All creatures toil ; tho boast, it famed or free, 
Must toil tor daily sustenance like me ; 

Tlie featlicr’d people hunt as well os sing, 
And catch their flying food upon tho wing. 
Tho fish, tho insect, who live, employ 
Thoir powers lo keep on life, or to nnjoy. 
Their life III’ enjoyment ; lluis will I iirocood, 
A man from man’s detested favours freed.’ 
Thus was f reasoning, wlioii at length lliovr 
UIUUO I 

A gift, a prosout, but wiliboul a name. 
*TiintB]>iiiHler-wilub, liasslin tlieii found away 
To cum her oonsoieneo, and her Nophow pay, 
And sends her pitlwiee ? Well, and lot it buy 
What Hwcolons labour ; necsl I tliia deny P 
t lliniik her not ; it is as if I found 
Tho fairy-gift upon this stony ground.’ 

Still I wrought on ; again occurred tho day. 
And then the same addition lo my pay. , 
Then, lo I another Friend, it not tho same, 
Pot that I know not, with n message eame— 

‘ Const keep accounts ? ’ the man was xiloased 
to ask— 

* I could not cash I— but that the harder task.’ 

* Tot try,’ he said ; and T was quickly brought. 
To Lawyer Snell, and in his ofllce taught. 
Not much my pay, but my desires were less. 
And I for evil days reserved Ih’ excess. 

Such day oooun'’d not i quickly came there 
one, 

When I was told my present work was done r 
My Friend then broughtmeto a building largo, 
And gave tat wel^itler business to my charge, 
There J was told I had accounts to keep, 

Of those vast Works, whore wonders never 
> sleep. 
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,tVlioi‘(! bpincllyi, bobbins rovings, tbieacis, and 
piiw, 

up tlio complex mass llial ever spins. 
Tlicre, at, my desk, in my six feet of room, 

[ noted every power every loom ; 

^ou ' Is of all kinds I beard from mortal 
I lungs — 

Bternal battle of unwearied tongues, 

The jar of men and women, girls and boys, 
tnd-the huge Babel’s own dull wbirring, 

. grinding noise. 

j My care was mark’d, and I had soon in 

> charge 

important matters, and my pay was large. 

, at my fortune marvell’d ; it was strange, 
^nd so the outward and the inward change, 
fill to the Power who ‘ gives and takes away ’ 
[ turn’d in praise, and taught my soul to pray. 

Anotlier came I ‘ I come,’ he said, ‘ to show, 
if our unknown Friend — ^havo you a wish to 
know P ’ 

■luch I desired, and forlh we rode, and found 
!ly Unele dying, but his judgment sound, 
fhe good old man, whom I abused, had been 
Vhe guardian power, directing but unseen ; 
nd thus the wild but grateful boy he led 
0 take new mollvea at bis dying bed. 

J The rest you Judge— I now have all I need— 
\nd now the tale you promised !— Come, 
' proceed. 


1 IP. ’Tls due, I own, but yet in mercy spare : 
Uas 1 no Uncle was my guide- my care 
Vos all my own ; no guardian took a share, 
i like Columbus, for a world unknown— 
Twas no great effort— sacrificed my own— 


My own sad world, whore I had never seen 
The earth productive, or the sky serene. 

But this is past — and I ot length am come 
To see what ehanges have been wrought at 
home; 

Happy in this, that I can set me down 
At worst a stranger in my native town. 

F, Then be it so 1 but mean you not to 
show 

now time has pass’d P for sre expect to know : 
And if you tell not, know you we shall trace 
Your movements for ourselves from place to 
place. 

Your svants, your wishes, all you’ve sought 
or seen, 

Shall bo the food for our remark and spleen. 
So, warn’d in time, the real page unfold, 
And let the Truth, before the Lie, be told, 

P. This might bo done; but wonders 
I have none. 

All my adventures are of Self alone. 

F. What then ? I grant you, if your svny 
was dear. 

All smooth and right — we’ve no desire to hoar ; 
But if you’ve lewd and wicked thmgs to tell, 
Low passions, cruel deeds, nay crimes — 'tis 
well ! 

Who would not listen P— — 

P. Hark! I hear the bell. 
It calls to dinner with inviting sound. 

For now wo know where dinners may be 
found. 

And can behold and share the glad repast, 
Without a dread that we behold our last. 

F. Come then, shy friend, let doleful sub- 
jects cease, 

And thank our God that we can dine in peace. 
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raOM BELVOIR CASTLE 
[About 1783] 

Oh 1 bad I but a littlo hut, 

That I might hide my hoed in ; 
Where never guest might date nioloat 
Umvolcome or unbidden. 

I’d take the jokes of otlier folks, 

And mine should Uion succeed ’em, 
Not would I chide a little pride, 

Or heed a little freedom. 


THE LADIES OF THE LAKE 

WBITTBN OS VtSITMO NOBIIANSTOH IN THE 
NBAB 1785 

Sbali. I, who oft have woo’d the Muse 
For gentle Ladies’ sake, 

So fhir a theme as Ibis refuse— 

The Ladies of tiio Lake ? 

Hail, happy pair I ’tis youra to sham 
Lite’s el^ance and ease ; 

The bliss of wealth without the oaro, 

The will and power to please, — 

To please, but not alone our eyes, 

Not yet alone our mind ; 

Youi taste, your goodness, charm the wise— 
Your manners all mankind. 

Tile pleasant soenos that round you glow, 
Like caskets fraught with gold, 

Though beauteous in thomselvos, yet owe 
Their Worth to what they hold. 

Trees may be found, and lakes, as fidr ; 

Fresh lawns, and gardens green ; 

But where agMn the Sister-pair 
Who animate the scene ? 

Where sense of that superior kind. 

Without man’s haughty air ? 

And udleie, without (he trifling mind, 

The softness of the fiut 7 
Folly, with wealth, may idly raise 
Her hopes to ahbne like you, 

And humble flattery sound her praise, 

Till site believes it true; 

But wealth no more can givk that grace 
To souls of meaner kind, 

ThairsammerV fiery sun esu (hate 
T|iste darkness tcom Uie blind. 


But drop, you’ll say, the useless pen : 

llrluctanl — I obey, 

Yet let mo take it onoo again. 

If not to praise, to pray 
That you, with partial grace, may deign 
This poor attempt to take. 

And I may oft behold again 
The Ladies of the Lake. 


INFANOy— A FRAGMENT 

[Date uncertain] 

Who on tlie new-boin light can back return, 
And the flist efforts of the soul discern — 
Waked by some sweot matornnl smile,noinore 
To sleep so long or fondly as before 7 
No! Memory cannot reacli, with all her 
power. 

To that new birth, that life-awakening hour. 
No I all the traces of her first employ 
Are keen porceplions of the senses’ joy. 

And tlieir disinsto— wlmt then eould (hey 
impart 7 — 

That figs were luseioiis, and that rods had 
smart. 

Bui, Uiougli the Memory in that didiloiis 
way 

Eecalls tho dawn and Iwillghl of her day. 
And thus rncoiinlers, in llio doubtful view, 
With importeolion and distortion too ; 

Can she not loll us, as slio looks around. 

Of good and evil, wliioli the most abound 7 
Alas 1 and svhat is earthly good 7 ’tis lent 
I Evil to hide, to soften, to prevent, 

By scones and shows that cheat the wandering 


While the more pompous misery passcfl by u 
Shifts and amusements that awhile Buoceed,’ 
And heads are turn’d, ihat bosoms may nofl 
bleed i "I 

For what is Fleasure, that we toil to gain?Ji 
’Tis but the slow or rapid flight of Pain. \ 
Set Pleasure by, and there would yet remain^ 
For every nerve and sense the sting of Ptunt 
Set Pain aside, and fear no more the sting;'. 
And whence your hopes and pleasures can yji' 
bring 7 

No I there is not a joy beneath the skies, 

\ That from no grief nor trouble shall arise. 


I 
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Why does Lover with such rapture Ay 
To his dear mistress? — lie shall show us 
why 

Because her absence is such cause of grief 
That hot sweet smili# alone can yield relief. 
Why, then, that smile is Ploasuio !— True, 
yet still 

’Tie but the absence of the former ill : 

For, married, soon at will he comes and gocS ; 
Then pleasures die, and pains became leposc, 
And he has none of these, and therefore none 
of tiioso. 

Yes I looking back as early as I can, 

I see the griefs that soizc their subject Man, 
That in the weeping Child their early reign 
began : 

Yes ! though Pain softens, and is absent since. 
Ho still controls mo like my lawful prince. 
Joys I remember, like phosphoric light 
Or squibs and crackers on a gala night. 

Joys are like oil ; if thiown upon the tide 
Of flowing life, they mi\ not, nor subside i 
Griefs are like waters on the river thrown, 
Tliey miv entirely, and become its own. 

Of all the good that grew of early date, 

I can but parts and incidents relate : 

A guest arriving, or a borrow’d day 
From school, or schoolboy hiuinph at somo 
play : 

And these from Pain may bo deduced i lor 
these 

Bomored some ill, and hence their power to 
please. 

But it was Misery stung me in the day 
Death of an infant sister made a prey ; 

For then first met and moved niy early fears, 
A father’s terrors, and a mother’s tears. 
Though greater anguish T have since en- 
dured, — 

Some heal’d in part, some never to be cured ; 
Yet was there something in that first-born 
ill. 

So new, so strange, that memory feels It still ! 

That my first grief : but, oh ! In after-years 
Were other deaths, that call’d for other tears. 
No 1 that I cannot, that I dare not, point — 
That patient sufferer, that enduring saint, 
Holy and lovely — but all words are faint. 

But hare I dwell not — let me, while I can, 

Go to the Child, and loso the suffering Man. 
Sweet was the morning’s breath, the inland 
tide. 

And our boat gliding, where alone could glide 


Small cratl‘-and tlicy oft touch’d on either 
side. 

II woe my llist-born joy. I henid them soy, 

‘ Let the child go ; lie will enjoy the day.’ 
For children ever feel delighted when 
They take their portion, and enjoy with men. 
Give him the pastime Uiat the old partake. 
And he will quickly top and taw forsake. 

The linnet chirp’d upon the furze os well. 
To my young sense, ns sings the nightingale. 
Without was paradise — because within 
Was a keen icliali, without taint of sin. 

A town appear’d, — and where an infant 
went. 

Could they determine, on Ibemselves intent? 

I lost my way, and my companions me, 

And all, tlicir comforts and tranquillity. 
Mid-day it was, and, as the sun declined. 

The good, found early, I no moie could find ; 
The men dionk much, to whet the appetite ; 
And, growing heavy, drimk to make them 
light ! 

Then drank to relish joy, then further to 
excite. 

Their cheerfulness did hut a moment last ; 
Something fell short, or something overpost. 
Tile lads play’d idly with the helm and oar. 
And nervous women would be set on shore. 
Till ' civil dudgeon ’ grow, and peace would 
smile no more. 

Now on the colder water faintly shone 
The sloping light — the cheerful day was gone ; 
Frown’d every cloud, and from ^e gather’d 
frown 

Tile thunder burst, and rain came pattering 
down. 

My torpid senses now my fears obey’d. 
When the fierce li^itning on the eye-balls 
play’d. 

Now, all the freshness of the morning fled. 
My spirits burden’d, and my heart was dead ; 
Tlie female servants show’d a child their fear. 
And men, full wearied, wanted strength to 
cheer ; 

And when, at length, the dreaded storm went 
past, 

And there was peace and quietness at last, 
'Twas not the morning’s quiet— it wae not 
Pleasure revived, but Misery forgot * 

It was not Joy that now commenced her reign, 
But mere relief from wretchedness and Fain. 

So many a day, in life’s advance, I knew ) 
So they commenced, and so they ended too. 
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All rromisc they — iJl Joy as they begon I 
But Joy grew less, and Taiiisli’d as they nui ! 
Errors and arils came in many a form, — 
The mind’s delusion, and the passions’ storm. 
Tlio promised joy, that like this morning 
rose. 

Broke on my view, then clouded at its close; 
E’en Loro himself, that promiser of bliss. 
Made his best days of pleasure end like this : 
He mix’ll his bitters in the oup of joy. 

Nor gave a bliss uninjured by alloy. 

THE MAGNET 

[Hate uncertain] 

Why force the backward heart on love. 
That of itself the flame might feel ? 

When you the Magnet’s power would prove. 
Say, would you strike it on the Steel ? 

From common flints you may by force 
Excite some transient sparks of Are ; 

And so, in natures rude and coarse. 
Compulsion may provoke desu'e. 

But when, approaching by degrees. 

The Magnet to the Steel draws nigh, 

At onco they feel, each other seize. 

And rett in mutual sympathy. 

So must the Lover find his way 
To move the lieart ho hopes to win— 
Must not in distant forms delay — 

Must not in rude assaults begin. 

For such attractiva powoi' has Love, 

We justly each extreme may fear i 
'Tls lost when we too distant prove, 

And when we rashly press too neat. 

STOBM AND CALM 
[Date uncertuu] 

vnoK WHE auBcrar ow the hucbsss oe 
smsMsw 

At sea when threatening tempests rise, 
When angry winds the waves deform. 
The seaman lifts to Heaven bis eyes, 

And deprecates the dreaded storm. 

' Ye furious powers, no more contend ; 

Ye winds and seas, yonr comfliet end *, 

.Atld on tjbe ndtd subsiding deep, 
iJiBkF'etejr^wso and Terror sleep ( ’ , 


Al length the waves are biisU’d, in peace, 
O’er Hying clouds the sun prevails j 
The weary winds their etforls cease, 

And fill no more the flagging sails ) 

Fix’d to the deep the i<OBBel"i'ideB 
Obedient to the changing tides; 

No holm she feels, no course she keeps, 

But on tlio liguid marble sleeps. 

Siek of a Calm the sailor lies. 

And views the still, reflecting seas ; 

Or, whistling to the burning skies. 

He hopes to wake the sliimhering breeze : 
The silent noon, tlio solemn night. 

The samo dull round of thoughts e.xcite, 
Till, tired of the revolving train, 
i Ho wishes for the Storm again. 

Thus, when I felt the force of Love, 

When all the passion fill’d my bteaat, — 
When, trembling, with tlio storm I atrovo, 
And pray’d, but vainly pray’d, for rest ; 
’Twos tempest oil, a dreadful strife 
For ease, for joy, for nioro than life i 
’Twas overy hour lo groan and sigh 
In grief, in fear, in jealousy. 

I Biiffor’d inucli, but found at length 
Composure in my wounded hoart ; 

Tho mind attain’d its former atrenglh. 

And bado the lingering hopca depart ; 
Then Beiuily ainiled, and I was gay, 
t view’d her as tho cheerful day ; 

And if she frown’d, tho clouded sky 
Had greater terrors for mine cyo, 

I alopt, I waked, and, mom and eve. 

The noon, the night appear’d the same ; 
No thought arose Ae soul to grieve, 

To me no tliought of plessure raine ; 
Doom’d tlie dull comforts to receive 
Of wearied passions still and tame. — 

‘ Alaa ! ' I cried, when years had flown— 
‘Must no awakening joy bo known 7 
Must never Hope’s Inspiring breeze 
Sweep oft this dull and torpid ease— 

Must never Love’s all-oheering ray 
Upon the hozen fancy play — 

Unless they seize the passive soul, 

And with resistless power control 7 
Then let me cdl their force sustain, 

And bring me back the Storm again. 
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HATIBE 

|]I);ite nncortain] 

I rovB not tbe satiric Muse : 

No man on liiTtlKvould I abuse ; 

Nor with empoison’d verses grieve 
The most offending son of Eve. 

Leave him to law, if he have done 
What injures any other son : 

It hardens man to see his name 
Exposed to public mirth or shame ; 
And rouses, as it spoils his rest. 

The baser passions of his breast. 

AUaek a book — attack a song — 

You will not do essential wrong ; 

You may llieii blemishes expose. 

And yet not be Uie writer’s foes. 

Dut when the man you thus attack, 
And him expose with critic art. 

You put a creature to the tack — 

You wring, you agonise, his heart. 
No farther honest Satire can 
In all her enmity proceed, 

Than passing by the wicked Man, 

To execrate tlie wicked Deed. 

If so inucli vktuo yet remain 
That he would feel the sting and paui. 
That virtue is n reason why 
Tho Muse her sling should not apply : 
If no such Virtue yet survive, 

Wlint is your angry Satiio worth, 
Dut to arouse Uio slcopiiig hive. 

And send the raging Passions forth, 
In bold, vindictive, angry flight, 

To sting wliorover they alight ? 


A WEARY TRAVELLER 

A WEABY Traveller walk’d his way. 

With grief and want and pain opprest : 
His looks were sad, his locks were grey ; 
Ho sought for food, he sigh'd for rest. 

A wealthy graaler pass’d ‘ Attend,’ 

Tlie sufferer cried — ‘ some aid allow : 

‘ Tliou art not of my parish. Friend ; 

Nor am I in mine ofllee now,’ 

Ho dropt, and more impatient pray’d — 
A mild adviser heard the woid : 

' Be patient, Friend I ’ he kindly said, 

' And wait the leisure of the Lord.’ 


Another comes 1— ‘ Turn, stranger, turn ! ’ 

‘ Not so 1 ’ replied a voice : ' I moan 
The candle of tho Lord to burn 
With mine own flock on Save-ail Ureen ; 

‘ fl'o war with Satan, thrust for thrust ; 

To gain my lamb ho led astray ; 

The Spirit drives me : on I must— 

Yea, woe ia me, if I delay 1 ’ 

But Woman came I by Iloaven design’d 
To ease the heart that throbs with pain — 
She gave relief — abundant — kind — 

And bade him go in peace again. 


BELVOIB CA&TLE 

•WHllTEN AT THE BEQUEST OF TUB DUCHESS 
DOWAOln OS' nUTLAKD, AND INSCBIBEU 
IN HEIt ALDUXI, 1812 

When native Britons Britishlandsposscss’d, 
Their glory freedom — and their blessing rest — 
A powerful chief this lofty Sent survey’d. 
And hero hU mansion’s strong foimdation laid ; 
In his own ground Uie mossy stone he sought. 
From his own woods tho rugged timbers 
brought ; 

Uudciioss and greatness in his work com- 
bined, — 

Alt humble taste with an aspiring mind. 

His herds the vale, his flocks Ihc iiilLs, o’er- 
spreod j 

Warriors and vassals at his table fed ; 

Sons, kindred, servants, waited on his will, 
And hail’d bis mansion on the mighty liill. 
In a now age a .Saxon Lord appear’d, 

And on the lofty base his dwelling roar’d : 
Hien flrst the grand hut threatening form was 
known. 

And to the subject-vole a Castle shown, 
IVhere strength alone appear’d,— the gloomy 
wall 

Enclosed tho dark recess, tho frowning hall ; 
Xu chilling rooms the sullen fagot gleam’d ; 
On the rude board the common banquet 
steam’d ; 

Astonish’d peasants fear’d the dreadful skill 
That placed such wonders on their favourite 
hill : 

The soldier praised it as ho march’d around, 
And the dark building o’er the valley frown’d. 

A Norman Boron, in sucoceding times. 
Here, while the minstrel sang heroic Hiymes, 
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III feudal pomp appear’d. It waa Ids pmwe 
A loftier cloma with happier ekill to raise ; 

Jlfe liaib, still gloomy, yet with grandeur JO.sej 
Hole friends nore toasted, — ^Itore eonlined 
fl’erc foes. 

Ill distant chanibors, with her female train, 
Dwelt the fair partner of Ids oirful reign : 
Curb’d by nolaws, his rassal-trlbelie sway’d,— 
Tlio Lord coiinnanded, and tho slave obey’d : 
Ifo soft’ning nrts in those fierce times wore 
found, 

Dili rival Barons spread their terrors round ; 
Each, in the fortress of his power, secure, 

Of foes w as fearless, and of soldiers sure ; 

And here tlie chieftain, for his prowess praised, 
Dong held the Castle that his mightbad raised. 
Came gentler times ; — the Barone ceased to I 
strive ' 

IVith kingly power, yet felt their pomp sur- 
vive j 

Impell'd by softening arts, by honour charm’d, 
fair ladies studied and brave heroes arm’d. 
The Lord of Belvoir Uion his Castle view’d. 
Strong without form, and dignified but rude ; 
The dark long possago, and tho chambeta 
araall. 

Recess and secret hold, he banlsli’d idl, 

Took the rude gloom and terror (tom the place, 
And bade it shine witli majesty and grace. 

Tlion arras first o'er rugged waits appear’d, 
Bright lamps at eve the vast apartment 
cheer’d ; 

(n each supotlor room were polish’d floors, 
Tall ponderous beds, and vast cathedral doors; 
All was improved within, and then below 
Fruits of the hardier climes wore taught to 
grow ; 

The silver flagon on tho table stood. 

And to the vassal left the horn and wood. 
Dress’d hi his liveries, of his honours vain, 
Came at the Baton’s call a menial train ; 
Proud of their arms, his strength and (ieit 
deUght j 

Loud in the feast, and fearless in the fight. 

Then every eye the stately fabric drew 
To every part; for all were fait to view: 

The powerful chief the far-famed ivotkl 
descried, _ I 

And heard the public voice lhat waked his. 
bride. 

Blessed he began.—' Abopt, ahilve, below, 
What mote 'can weollb eoa)mand, or aoience 
' joUpW? 

t 


Tl<*rc Insle iind gniiuleur join lUlh massy 
strenglli ; 

tflow comes pcrf(>etioii, bid it comes atlenglli, 
Stitt must I grieve : these lialk and towers 
sublime, * 

Like vulgar domes, must >cl Uiofovcc of timcj 
And, when dei'oy’tl, can fuluro days repair 
VVhnt I in these have made so strong and fair f 
My futiiTO heirs shall want of power deplore, 
Wlicn Time destroys wliat Time can not 
roslorc.’ 

Sad in his glory, serious in his pride, 

At once the chief exiilled and he sigh’d ; 
Dreaming hcbigb’d,audsliU,iiisIeepprofound, 
Ilis thoughls were fi.r’d witliin the favourite 
bound ; 

When lo ! anoUier Castle rose i ^ view. 

That n an instant all his pride o’erthrow. 

Tn tlist he saw what massy strength bestows. 
And wfiat from grace and ligblcr beauty flows. 
Yet all harmonious ; what was light and free, 
Bobb’d not tho weightier parts of dignity— 
Nor wliat was ponderous bill the work of grace, 
But all wore just, and all in proper place •• 
Tai'raco en Icrrivce rose, and ihere was seen 
Adorn’d with flowery knolls the sloping green. 
Bounded by balmy shrubs from cibnes un- 
known. 

And nil Iho nobler trees that grace our own, 
Above, ho anw a glaiit-towor ascend. 

That seem’d the nriglibouring beauty lo 
dofend 

Of some light grnoetul dome,—' And this,’ ho 
eried, 

‘ Awakes my ifioasure, lliougU it wounds my 
pride.’ 

Ho saw apartments where appear’d lo rise 
Wlml seom’d as men, and fix’d on him lUoit 
eyes, — 

Pictures that spoke 5 and llicre were mirrors 
tall, 

Doubling each wonder by reflecting all. 

He saw tho genial hoard, tho massy jilaie, 
Qraco unaffected, unoncumber’d state ; 

And Bomothing reach’d him of the social arts. 
That soften manners, and that conquer hearts. 

IVrapt ill amazement, as he gazed he sun 
A form of heav’nly kind, and bow’d in awe : 
The spirit view’d liim with benignant grace, 
And styled himself the Genius of the Place. 
‘ Oaze, and he glad ! ’ he ci'ied, * for Ihis, 
indeed, 

i Is the fair Beat that chali to thine succeed. 
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Whou theuc famed kingdoms Uudl m sisters bo, j 
And one grAl sovereign ruie the powerful 
three : 

Then yon rich Vale, fat stretching to the west, 
Beyond thy bottid, diall bo by one possess’d : 
Then shall true grace and dignity accord — 
With splendour, ease — the Castle with its 
Lord,’ 

The Boron waked, — ‘ It was,’ ho cried, 

‘ a view 

Lively as truth, and I will think it true: 
Sumo gentle spirit to my mind has brought 
Forms of fair works to be hereafter svrought ; 
But yet of mine a part will then remain, 

Nor will that Lord its humbler worth disdain ; 
Mix’d with his mightier pile shall mine be 
found. 

By him protected, and with his renown’d ; 
lie who its full destruction could command, 
A part shall save from the destioying hand, 
And say, “ It long has stood,— still honotir’d 
iet it stand.’' ’ 

THE WOBLD OP DEEAMS 

[Date uncertain] 

I 

And is thy soul so wrapt in sleep ? 

Tliy senses, tliy affections, fled ? 

No play of fancy thine, to keep 
Oblivion from that grave, thy bed ? 

Then art thou but the breathing dead : 

I envy, but I pity too : 

The bravest may my torroi's dread, 

The happiest fiiin my joys pursue. 

II 

doon as the real World I lose. 

Quick Fancy lakes her wonted way. 

Or Baxter’s sprites ray soul abuse — 

For how it is I cannot say, 

Nor to what powers a passive prey, 

I feel such bliss, I fear such pain ; 

But all is gloom, or nil is gay, 

Soon as ih’ idotd World I goin. 

lu 

Como, then, I woo thee, sacred Sleep I 
Vain troubles of the world, farewell ! 
Spirits of 111 t your distance keep — 

And in your own dominions dwell. 


Ye, tlic sod emigrants from hell t 
Watch, dear seraphic beings, round, 

And these black Enemies repel ; 

Safe bo my soul, my slumbers sound I 

IV 

III vain I pray I It is my sin 
That thus admits the shadowy throng. 

Oh ! now they break tumultuous in — 

Angels of darkness fierce and strong. 

Oh I I um borne of fate along ; 

My soul, subdued, admits the foe, 
Perceives and yet endures tlie wrong, 
Resists, and yet prepares to go. 

V 

Where am I now ? and what to meet ? 

I Where I have been entrapt before : 

The wicked city’s vilest street, — 

I know what I must now explore. 

Tiic dark-brow’d throng more near and more, 
Witli nmrdoroim looks arc on me tiirust, 
And lo 1 they ope the accursed door, 

And I must go— I know I must I 

VI 

That female fiend I— Why is she there ? 

Alas I I know her. — Ob, begone 1 
Wily is that tainted hosoni bare, 

Why fix’d on me that eye of stono P 
Why have they left us thus alone P 
I saw the deed — why then appear ? 

Thou art not form’d of blood and bono t 
Como not, dread being, come not near I 

VII 

No ! all is quiet, calm, serene ; 

I walk a noble mansion lound — 

From room lo room, from scene to seme, 

I breathless pass, in gloOm profound : 

No human shape, no mortal sound — 

I feel an aivo, I own a dread. 

And stiU proceed 1 — nor stop nor bound- 
And all is silent, all is dead. 

vm 

Now I’m hnrriod, borne along, 

Ail is business t ail alive I 
Ilpnvens 1 bow mighty is the throng, 
Voices humiuing like a hive I 
Through the swelling crowd I strive, 
Bustling forth my way to trace ! 

Never fated to arrive 

At the still-expectod place. 
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All mo I how sweet, tlie movning sun 
Deigns on yon sleepy town to shine ! 
JIow soft tliObO far-oft rirow rim — _ 
Those trees their leniy bonds decline ! 
Balm-breathing zephyrs, all divine, 

Their health-imparling influence give ; 
Now, all that earth allows is mine— 
Now, now I dream not, but I live. 


My friend my brother, lost in youth, 

I nieet in doubtful, glad surprise. 

In conscious love, in fearless truth : 

What pleasures in the meeting rise I 
Ah I brief enjoyment ! — Pleasure dips 
B’en in its birtli, and turns to pain : 

He meets me with hard glazhd eyes 1 
IIo quits me— spurns me— with disdain. 


1 soli Uio sea, I walk the land ; 

In all the world am I alone ; 
mient I pace the aea-wom sand. 

Silent I view the princely throne ; 
t listen heartless lor the tone 
Of winds and waters^ hut in vain | 
Creation dies without a groan I 
And I without a hope remain I 

sn 

Unmirabor’U riches I behold, 

(rlorics untastod I surrey : 

My heart is siok, my bosom cold. 

Friends I n^hbours 1 kindred 1 where are 
they? 

In the sad, last, long, endless day I 
When I can neither pray nor weep. 

Doom’d o’er the sleeping world to stray. 

And not tq die, and not to sleep. 

xat 

Beside the summer sea I stand, 

Where the slow billows swelling shiAe : 
How beautiful tius pearly sand, 

That waves, and winds, and years refine : 
fie this delicious quiet mine] 

’She joy of youth I so sweet- before. 

When 1 could thus my Biame recline, 

And v>atdh th’ entt^led weeds ashore. 


Vet, I rpuieinber not that son, 

That other shore on yonder side : 
Between them narrow bound jiuist he. 
It equal rise th’ opposing lido — 
liO I lo I they rise — and I abide 
The peril of the meeting flood : 
Away, away, my footsteps alido — 

I pant nx>on the clinging mud I 


Oh let me now possession take 
Of this — ^it cannot be a dream. 

Yes ! now the soul must be awake — 

These pleasures are — they do not seem. 
And is It true ? Ob joy extreme I 
All whom I loved, and tbouglil them dead, 
Par down in Letbe’s flowing stream. 

And, with them, life’s best pleasures fled ; 


Yes, many a tear for them 1 shod— 

Tears that relievo the anxious breast i 
And now, by heavenly favour led. 

Wo moot— and One, Iho fairest, best. 
Among them— evor-welcomo guest 1 
Witiiin the room, Uial socni’d deslroy’d- 
This room endear’d, and stUl possess’d. 

By this dear party still enjoy’d. 


-XVII 

Bpcak to mo I speak ! that I may know 
I am thus happy I— dearest, speak I 

Tliose smiles that haunt fond memory show ! 
Joy makes us doubtful, wavering, weak ; 

But yet ’tis joy— And oil I seek 
Is mine I What glorious day is Ibis ! 

Now let me bear with spirit meek 
An hour of pure and perfect bliss. 

xvm 

But do yo look indeed as friends P 
Is there no change ? Ate not ye cold ? 

Oh I I do dread that Portune lends 
Fictitious good 1 — Uiat I behold. 

To lose, tliese treasiuos, which of old 
Were all my glory, aU my pride ; 

Hay nob these arms that form infold ? 

i Is all affection Asks denied ? 
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Say, whali la Ibis ? — llaw aia we tried, 

In tUis sad world ! — I know not these — 
All strangers, '^on^ to me allied— 

Those aspects blood and spirit freeze : 
Dear forms, my wandering judgment spare ; 

And thou, most dear, these fiends disarm, 
Besume thy wonted looks and air. 

And break tins melancholy charm, 

zx 

And are they vanish’d ? Is she lost ? 

Shall never day that form restore ? 

Oh 1 I am all by fears engross’d ; 

Sad truth has broken in oner more. 

And 1 the brief delight deplore : 

How durst they such resemblance take ? 
Heavens! with what grace Uro mask they 
wore 1 

Ob, from what visions I awake 1 
zxi 

Once more, once more upon the shore ! 

Now back the rolling ocean flows ; 

The rocky bed now far before 
On the receding water grows — 

The treasures and the wealth it owes 
To human misery— all in view i 
Fate all on me at once bestows. 

From thousands robb’d and murder’d too. 

xxu 

Hut, lo! whatever I can find 
Grows mean and worthless as I view : 
They promise, but they cheat the mind. 

As promises are born to do. 

How loveiy every form and hue, 

Tili seized and master’d — ^Then arise. 

For all that admiration drew, 

All that OUT senses can despise 1 

XXIII 

Within the basis of a tower, 

I saw a plant— it graced the spot ; 

There was within nor wind nor shower. 

And this hod life that flowers have not. 

1 drew it forth — Ah, luckless lot 1 
It was the mandrake ; and the sound 
Of anguish deeply smother'd shot 
Into my breast with pang profound. 

OR. 


XXIV 

* I would I were a soaring bird,’ 

Said Folly, ‘ imd I then would fly : 

Some mocking Muse or Fairy heard — 

‘ You ean but fall— suppose you try ? 

And though you may not mount the sky, 
You will not grovel in the mite.’ 

Hail, words of comfort 1 Now can I 
Spurn earth, and to the air aspire. 

XXV 

And this, before, might I have done 
If I had courage — that is all ; 

’Tie easier now to soar than run ; 

Up 1 up I — ^we neither tire nor fall. 

Children of dust, be yours to crawl 
On tlie vile rartli I — ^whilo, happier, I 

Must listen lo an inward call. 

That bids me mount, that makes me fly. 

XXVI 

I tumble from the loftiest tower, 

I Yet evil have I never found ; 

.Supported by some fovouring power, 

I come in safety to the ground. 

I rest upon Uio sea, the sound 
Of many waters ilf mine oar. 

Yet have no dread of being drown’d. 

But see my way, and cease lo fear, 


xxvii 

Awake, there is no living man 
Who may my fixid spirit shake ; 
But, sleeping, there is one who can, 
And oft does be Ibe trial make : 
Against bis might resolves I take, 

And him oppose with high disdain ; 
But quickly all my powers forsake 
My mind, and I resume my chain, 


xxvin 

I know not how, but I am brought 
Into a large and Gothic halt. 

Seated with those I never sought — 
Kings, Caliphs, Kaisors,— silent all ; 
Pale as the dead ; enrobed and tall, 
Mejestic, frozen, solemn, still; 

They wnke my fears, my wits appal. 
And wltli both scorn and terror fill. 
u3 
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Tnax 

Sovi aie tliey seated at a board 
In that cold grandoui'— I am Uioro. 

But vrbal can mummied kings aflocd ? 

This is their meagre ghostly (are, 

And proves wbat flcshlcas things they stare I 
Yes I I am seated with the dead : 

How groat, and yet how mean they are I 
Yes ! I can scorn Uicm while I dreod. 

zxz 

They’re gone ! — and in their room I see 
A fairy being, form and dress 
Brilliant as light ; nor can there be 
On earth that heavenly loveliness ; 

Hot words can that sweet look express, 

Or tell what living gems adorn 
That wond’roua beauty ; who can guess 
Where such celestial charms were born ? 

XXXI 

Yet, as I wonder and admire, 

The grace is gone, the glory dead ; 

And now it is but mean attire 
Upon a shtivel'd beldamo spread, 

Laid loathsome on a pauper’s bod, 

Whore ivietchedness and woo are found, 
And the faint putrid odour shed 
By all that 's foul and base around t 

xxxii 

A garden this ? oh t lovely breeze I 
Oh I flowere that with such freshness 
bloom 1— 

Howets shall I eoll suoh forms as these, 

Or this delicious ait perfume ? 

Oh ! this from better worlds must eome ; 

On earth sneh beauty who can meet f 
Ho ! this is not the native home 
Of things so pure, so bright, so sweet! 

xxxm 

Where ? wbero ? — am I reduced to this — 
Thus sunk ta, povetiy extreme ? 

Can I not these vile tilings dismiss ? 

1 Hot they ore things that more than seem ; 
This loom with that cross-paridng beam 
\ Holds yonder squalid tribe and me — 

But they w®6 OTst thus, not dream 
Of being wealtby, favour’d, free t— 


c 


xxxtv f 

Shall I a coal and badge receive, 

And sit among Iboac crippled men, 

And not go forth witlioul the ^jave 
Of him— and ask it hu’Iiibly then— 

Who reigns in this infernal den— 

Where aU beside in woe repine ? 

Yoa, yes, 1 must ; nor longue nor pen 
Con paint such misory as mine I 

XXXV 

lyretches 1 if ye were only poor. 

You would my sympathy engage ; 

Or were ye vicious, and no more, 

I might be fill’d witli manly rage ; 

Or had ye patience, wise and sage 
Wo might suoh wortliy suHerors call : 

But ye are birds that suit your cage — 
Poor, vilo, impatient, worlhlesa all ! 

XXXVI 

How came I hither i Oh, that Hag 1 
’Tls she the enchanting apell prepares ; 

By cruel witchcraft she oan drug 
My struggling being in her sniwcs : 

Oh, how triumphantly she gloves 1 
But yot would leave mo, could I make 

Strong otforl to subdue my oares, — 

’Tis MADB 1— and I to i^cedom wake 1 


HIS MOTHER’S WEBDINO RING 

[1814] 

Tiib ring so worn, os you behold, 

So thin, 80 pale, is yet of gold : 

The passion such it was to prove ; 

Worn with life’s cares, love yet was levs. 


PARHAM REVISITED 

[18X4] 

Ybs, I behold again the place, 

The seat of joy, the source of pain j 
It brings in view the form and face 
That I must never see again. 

The night-bird’s song that sweetly floats 
On this soft gloom— this halmy air, 
Brings to the mind her sweeter notes 
That I again mhst never hear. 
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Lo ! yondfli' shines Ihftl. window's lighl., 

My guide, my token, horototoro j 
And now ogsin it shines as hi'ighl, 

When those deal eyes can shine no mace 

Then hurry trom lllds placo away 1 
It gives not now the bliss it gave ; 

For Death has made its charm hia prey, 

And joy is buried in her grave. 

the eeienb in love 

[1816] 

I 

UsHASPV is the wretch who [eels 
Tho trembling lover’s ardent flame, 

And yet tho treacherous hope conceals 
By using Friendship’s colder name. 

Ho must the lover’s pongs endure, 

And still the outward sign suppress ; 

Nor may expect the smiles tliat cure 
Tho wounded heart’s conceal’d distress 

When her soft looks on others bend, 

By him discern’d, to him denied, 

Ho must be then the eilcnt friend. 

And all his joolons torments hide. 

When she sliall ono blest yoiiOi select, 

His bleeding heart roust still approve ; 
Must ovory atigiy thought correct, 

And strive to like, where she can love. 

Heaven from my heart euoh pangs remove, 
And let these foveriah sufforings cease— 
These pains without the hope of love, 

ITiese cares of friendship, not its peace. 

II 

Ajto wilt thou never smile again j 
"Iby cruel purpose never shaken ? 

Hast thou no feeling for my pain, 

Betused, disdain’d, despised, forsaken ? 

Thy uncle crafty, careful, cold, 

His wealth upon my mind imprinted ; 

His fields described, ond praised his fold. 
And jested, boasted, promised, hinted. 

Thy aunt— I seam’d the oinen— spoke 
Of lovers by thy seom. rejected ; 

But I the warning never took. 

When chosen, cheer’d, received, respected. 


Thy brotlior too — but all was plaun’d 
To murder peace— all freely granted ; 
And tlien 1 lived in fairy land, 
Transported, bless’d, enrapt, enchanted. 

Oh, what a dream of happy lovo ! 

FVom which the wise in time awaken ; 
While T must all its anguish prove, 
Deceived, despised, abused, forsaken i 


FLIRTATION 

A DIALOatTB 

From her own room, in summer’s softest eve, 
Stepl Celt® forth her Delia to receive, — 

Joy in hei' looks, that half her tale declared. 

0. War and the waves iny fav’rito Youth 
have spaced ; 

Faitliful and fond, through many a painful 
year, 

My Charles will come Do give me joy, 

my dear. 

D, I give you joy, and so may be; but still, 
Tis right to question, if 'tis sure ha will j 
A sailor’s open honest heart we prize, 

But honest sailors have their cars and eyes. 

0. Oh I but he surely will on me depend, 
Nor dare lo doubt tho firmness ot his friend. 

D. Be not secuie ; tho very best hove foes, 
And foots they would not to the world expose j 
And lUcBo he may be told, if he convorso with 
those. 

0. Speak you in friendship? — ^let it be 
sincere 

And naked truth, — and what have I to fear ? 

D. Ispeak in friendsbiiJj and I do confess, 
IE I were you, the Truth Miould w'ear a dress r 
It Charles should doubt, as lovers do, though 
blind, 

Would you to him present the naked mind ? 
If it wore dear as crystal, yet it checke 
One’s Joy to think that he may fancy specks ; 
And now, in five long years, we soareely know 
How the mind gets them, and how large they 
grow. 

Let woman bo as rigid as a nun, 

She cannot censures and surmises shun. 
Wonder not, tlien, at tales that Sotodal tells — 
Your father’s rooms were not likcsiaters’ cells ; 
Hoi pious monks oamo there, nor prosing friars. 
But well-dress’d captains, and approving 
squires. ' 
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C. Whati thefle to me, iwliiut tli’ account be j 

true V 

D. Nay, that yourself desoribe— tliey came 

to you 1 

C. Weill to my friend I may the truth 

confess, 

Poor Captain Glimmer loved mo to excess j 
t’Untham, the young solicitor, that wrote 
Those pretty versos, he began to dote ; 

That Youth from Oxfoisl, whan I used to slop 
A moment with him, at my feat would drop ; 
Nor less your Brotlier, whom, lor your dear 
sake, 

1 to my favour often used to take : 

And was, vile world ! my character at stake P 
If such lepoits my Sailor’s ear should reach. 
What jealous thoughts and fancies may they 
teach. 

If without cause ill-judging men suspect. 
What may not all these harmless Tru ths eHect ? 
And what, my Delia, it our virtues fail, 

What must we tear if censclous we ate frail ; 
And well you know, my friend, nor fear t’ im- 
part, 

The lender (railtias of the yielding heail. 

D. .Speak for youvselt, fait lady 1 

with care ; 

I, not your frailties, but your suffering sbaro. 
You may my counsel, it you will, refuse j 
But pray beware, how you my name accuse. 
O, Accuse you } No 1 tljero is no need of 
One, 

To do what long the public voice has done. 
What misses then at school, forget the fall 
Of Ensign Bloomer, ivhen he leapt the 
w5lP 

That was a fltst exploit, and we were witness 
all; 

And that sad night, upon, my faithful breast, 
We wept together, till wo sank to rest ; 

You own’d your love 

D, A girl, a chit, a child ! 
Am I for this, and by a friend reviled ? 
d Then lay your hand, fair creature I on 
your heart, 

And say how many there have had a part; 
Si* t remember ; and if Fame he true, 
Ijandsome Serjeant had bis portion too, 
tD, A Serjeant I Madam, if 1 might advise, 
Do use epme small discretion, ip such lies : 

. A Sw^bant, Cdia ? 

; C> SondsotnCfSmaift, and dean, 
'jf^l (OAd- t^e feitow ha4 a noble imen, 


Tliat miglit excuse you had you giv’n your 
luiul, — ' 

But this your fatlior could not understand. 
D. Mercy ! how pert and flippant are you 
grown, f 

As if you’d not a secret of your own ; 

Yet would you tremble should your Sailor 
know. 

What 1, or iiiy buiull cabinet, could show ; 
He might suspect a heart with many a wound 
Shallow and deep, could never more be sound j 
That of one pierced so oft, so largely bled, 
The feeling ceases, and the love is dead ; 

But sense existb, and passion serves instead. 

C. Injurious Delial cold, r^roochful maid! 
Is thus my confidential faitli repaid ? 

Is this the counsel that we two have held. 
When duty trembled, and desire rebell’d ; 
The sister-vows we made, through many 
a night, 

To aid eacli other in the arduous fight 
Witli the harsh-minded powers who never 
think 

What nature needs, not will at weakness wink : 
And now, thou cruel girl 1 is all forgot, 

The wish oft whisper’d, the imaging lot. 
The seorot Hymen, the sequester’d cot ? 

And will you thus our bond of friendship rend, 
And join Uie world in oonsuro of your friend P 
Ob! ’lis not right I ns all with scorn must see, 
Altliougb tlie certain miscliief falls on me. 

D. Nay, never weep ! hut lot Oils kiss 

restore, 

And make our friendship perfect as before ; 
Do not our wiser selves, oursMves condemn. 
And yet we dearly love their faults and them P 
So our reproofs to tender minds are aliown. 
Wo treat their wanderings as we treat our own ; 
We are each other’a conscience, and we tell 
Our friend her fault, because we wish her well } 
Wejudge,nayprejudgc,what maybe her ease, 
Fore-arm the soul, and shield her from dis- 
grace. 

Oreaturoa in prison, ere the trying day, 

Their answers practise, and their powers essay. 
By means like tliese they guard against sur- 
prise, 

And all the puzzling questions that may rise. 

' Guilty or notP ’ His lawyer thus address’d 
A wealthy rogue — * Not guilty, I protest— ' 
* Why, then, my friend, we've nothing here 
to say. 

But you’re in danger ! ptiUiee heed your way t 
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Y<m kAow your tiutb, I wliere your error lies ; 
From your ‘ }lal guilty ’ will your danger nee.' 

' Oh 1 but 1 am, and 1 have here the gain 
01 wioked crait : ' — ‘ Then let it here remain ; 
For we must ^aTd;(t by a sure defence, 

And not ptolessions of your innocence ; 

For that’s the way, whatever you suppose. 
To slip your neck within the ready noose.’ 

Thus, my belovid friend ! a girl, if wise, 
Upon her Prudence, not her Truth, relies ; 

It 18 confess’d, that not the good and pure 
Are in this worid of calumny secure — 

And therefore never let a loss rely 
Upon her goodness and her chastity ; ! 

Her very virtue makes her heedless : youth 
lleveals imprudent, nay injurious, truth ; 
IVhci'eas, if conscious that she merit blame, 
Slie grows discreet, and well defends her fame ; 
And thus, offending, better makes her way — 
As Joseph Surface argues in the play — 

Than when in virtue’s strength she jiroudly 
stood, 

So ivrongly right, and so absurdly good. 

Now, when your Charles shall bo your judge, 
and try 

Hie own dear damsel— gueafaoning how and 
why— 

Lot her be ready, arm’d with prompt reply ; 
No hesitation let tlie man discern, 

Sul answer boldly, then accuse in iurn; 
Some trifling points willi candid speech con- 
fess’d, 

Yon gain a monstrous credit for I lie rest. 
Then may you wear the Injured Lady froivii. 
And with your anger keep his malice down ; 
Accuse, condemn, and make him glad at beerl 
To sue for pardon when you eomo to part ; 
But let him have it ; let him go in peace. 
And all inquiries of tbemselvos will cease ; 

To touch him nearer, and to hold him fast. 
Have a few teats in peito at the last ; 

But, this with care I for ’tis a point of doubt, 
If you should end with weeping or without. 
’Tis true you much affect him by your pain. 
But he may wont to prove his power again ; 
And, then, it spoils the look, and hurts tiie 
eyes — 

A girl is never handsome when she cries. 
Take It for granted,- in a general way. 

The mote you weep tor men, the mote you 
may. 

Save your resources ; for though now you cry 
With good effect, you may not by and by. 


It is a knack ; and there are those that weep 
Without emotion that a man may sleep ; 
Others disgust — ’tis genius, not advice. 

That will avail us in a thing so nice. 

It you should love him, you have greater need 
Of ell your care, and may not then succeed : — 
For that’s our bone— we should be con- 
querors oil 

With hearts imtouch’d — our feelings cause 
our fall. 

But your experience aids you : you can hide 
Your real weakness in your borrow’d pride. 
But to tiio point — should so the Charge be 
laid. 

That nought against it fairly can be said — 
How would you act ? You would not then 
confess ? 

C. Oh 1 never 1 no ! — ^nor even my Truth 

profess ! 

To mute contempt I would alone resort 
Fot the Iteporters, and for their Beport. 

It hr profess’d forgiveness, I would cry — 

‘ Forgive such faitlilessncss 1 so would not 1 1 
Such errors pardon I bo that so would act 
Would, I am sure, be guilty of the fact ; 
Charles, if I thought your spirit was so mean, 
I would not longer in your wolks be seen : 
Could you such woman for a moment prize ? 
You might forgive her, but you must despise.’ 

D, Bravo, my girl 1 ’tis then our sex com- 
mand. 

When we cun seize the weapon in tlieir baud, 
When we their cliarge so manage, that ’tis 
found 

To save tlio credit it was meant to wound. 
Those who by reasons tbeh acquittal seek, 
Make the whole sex contemplibic and weak ; 
This, too, observe — that men of sense m love 
Dupes more complete than tools and block- 
heads prove ; 

For all that knowledge lent them as a guide, 
Goes off entirely to the lady’s side ; 

Wliereas Ibe blockhead rather sees the more, 
And gains perception that ho lack’d before. 
His honest passion blinds the man of sense, 
While want of feeling is the fool’s defence ; 
Arm’d with insensibility ho comes, 

When more repell’d he but the more assumes. 
And tbiiB succeeds where fuls the man ol 
wit; 

For where we cannot conquer we submit. ^ 
But come, my love ! let us exiunine now 
These Cliarges all -say, what Shell we avow, 
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Admit, deny ; and which detend, and how ? 
That old a£tair between youi Iiieiid and 
yo“i 

When youT loud Sailor bade hie home adieu, 
May be forgotten ; yet we should prepare 
For all events : and are you guarded there ? 
G. Oh ! ’tie long since— I might the whole 
deny— 

‘ So poor, and so contemptible a lie I 
Oharlei, if 'tis pleasant to abuse your friend. 
Let there be something that she may defend ; 
This is too silly— ’ 

D. Well you may appear 
With so much spirit — not a witness, near ; 
Time puzales judgment, and, when none 
explain. 

You may assume the au's of high disdain ; 
But for my Brother — ^night and morn were 
you 

Together found, th’ inseparable trvo. 

Fat from the haunts of vulgar prying men — 
In the old abbey — in tlie lonely glen — 

In the heeoh-wood— within the quarry made 
By hands long dead — ^ivitliin the silent glade, 
Where the moon gleams upon the spring that 
flows 

By Hie grey willows as they stand in toivs — 
Shall T proceed ? there’s not a quiet spot 
In all the parish where the pair wore not. 
Oft Watch’d, oft seon. You must not so 
despise 

This weighty charge— Now, what will you 
devise 7 

0. ‘ Hex brother I What, Sir ? jealous of 
a child I 

A friend’s relation ! Why, the man is wild. — 
A boy not yet at college ! Como, this proves 
Some truth in you ! This is a freak of Love’s : 
I must forgive it, though X know not how 
A thing so very simple to allow. 

Pray, if I meet my cousin’s litUo boy. 

And take a kiss, would that your peace aonoy? 
But I ramembw Delia — yet to give 
A thought to this is, loUy, sa I live— 

But I remembstr Delia made her prayer 
That I would try and ^ve the Boy an air ; 
Yet awkward he, for aU, the pains we took— 
A bookish boy, his pleaairrq is his book ; 
And since the lad is grown to man’s estate, 
Wo never speak — Y(mx bookish youtih 1 hate.’ 
A Bight I smd he cannot teu, with sB bis 

• Qtjx fawn’s ^'wili domp^’d you both to part. 


C. Nay, this is noeclloiis — ' 

D. Oh I when ;fou are tried, 
And taught for trial, must I food your pride 7 
Oh 1 that ’a the vice of which 1 still com- 
plain : „ f" 

Men could not triumph were not women vain. 
But now proceed — say ioyhuod in this case 
(Tlie lost obscure one) shields you from dis- 
grace. 

But what of Shelley 7 all your foes can prove, 
And ell your friends, that here indeed was 
love. 

For three long months you met as lovers meet, 
And half the toxvn has seen him at your feet ; 
Then, on the evil day that saw you pact, 
Your ashy looks betray'd your aching heart. 

With this against you. 

C. This, my watchful friend, 
Confess I cannot ; tlieretore must defend. 

‘ SheDey ! dear Charles, how enter’d he your 
mind P 

Well may they say that jealousy is bh'nd 1 
Of all the men who talk’d with mo of love, 
His were tlio offers 1 could least approve ; 
My father’s choice — and, Cliarles, you must 
agree 

That my good fathor seldom thinks with me— 
Or his hod boon the giiof, wlulo thou wort tost 
at Boa I 

Tt was BO odious— whou that man was near, 
My father never could himself appear ; 

Had I received his fav’i'iio with a frown, 
Upon my word he would have knock’d mo 
down.’ 

D. Well ! grant you durst not frown — but 
people say 

That you were dying when he went away 
Yes ! you wore ill ! of that no doubts remain ; 
And how explain it 7 — 

C. Oh I I’ll soqn explain ; — 
‘Isieken’djsayyou, when tho man was gone — 
Could 1 be well, if sickness would come on 7 
Fact follows fact : but is’t of Nature’s laws 
That one of course must be the oHier’s cause 7 
Just as her husband tried his lav’rite gun, 
My cousin brought him forth his first-born 
son— 

The birth might dtber flash or fright succeed, 
But neither, sure, were causes of the deed. 
That Shelley left us, it is rety true — 

That sickness found me, I confess it too ; 
But that the one was cause, and one effect, 
Is a conceit X utterly lejeob. 


J ' , 
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You may, i)j|y Friend, demonstrate, il you 
plouso, 

Tlial disappointment nill bring on disease ; 
But, if it shouM, I ^rouid bo glad to know 
If 'tis a quinsy tha*>&ucli griefs bestow ? 

A heart may suffer, if a lady doat ; 

But will she feel her anguish in the throat ? 
I’vo heard of pangs that tender follrs endure. 
But not that lincluses and blisters cure.’ 
Your thoughts, my Delia ! — 

S. What I tliink of this ? 

Wliy ! if he smile, it is not much amiss ; 

But tliere are humours ; and, by them pos- 
sess’d, 

A lover will not hearken to a 1esl. 

Well, let this xntss ! — but, for the next affair. 
We know your father was indignant there ; 
He hated Miller. Say I if (Iharles should pioss 
For explanation, what would you confess ? 
You cannot there on his commands presume; 
Besides, you fainted in a public TQpm ; 

Tliore own’d your flame, and, like heroic inEud, 
The sovordgn impulse of your will obey’d. 
What, to your thinking, was the world’s 
disdain ? 

You could retort its insolence again ; 

Your boundless passion lioldly you avow’d. 
And spoke the purxioso of your soul aloud ; 
Associates, servants, friends, alike can prove 
Tile world-defying force of Colin’s love. 

Did silo not wish, nay vow, to poison her 
Whom, some diutt whispor, Damon could 
prefer ? 

And then that frantic quarrel at the ball — 
It must be known, and ho will hoar it all. 
Nay I never' frown, but cost about, in time, 
How best to answer what he thinks a crime : 
For what he thinks might have but little 
weight. 

If you could answer — 

0. Then I’ll answer slrtughl — 
Not without Truth ; for who would vainly tell 
A wreldred Ho, when Truth might serve as 
well? 

Hod I not lever f is not that the bane 
Of human wisdom ? was I not insane 7 
‘ Oh ! Charles, no mote ! would you recall 
the day 

When il pleased Fate to take my wits away 7 
How oan I answer for a thousand things 
Tliat this disorder to the sullerer brings 7 
Is it not known, the men whom you dislike 
Are those who now the erring fancy strike 7 


Nor would it much .siirpriso me, il ’twere t rue. 
That in those days of dread I slighted you : 
Whon the poor mind, illumined by no spark 
Of reaaon’s light, was wandering in the dork. 
You must not wonder, if the vilest train 
01 evil thoughts wore printed on the brain ; 
Not if the loyal and Uie faithful prove 
False to their king, and faitlileas to their love.’ 
Your thoughts on this 7 

D. With some you may succeed 
By such hold strokes ; hut they must love 
indeed. 

C. Doubt you his passion 7 — 

I D. But, in five long years 

The passion settles — ^then the reason clears : 
Turbid is love, and to ferment inclined. 

But by and by grows sober and refined, 

And peers for facts ; but if one can’t rely 
On truth, one takes one’s chance — ^you can 
but try. 

Yet once again I must attention ask 
To a new Charge, and then resign my task. 

I would not hurt you ; hut confosa at least 
That you were partial to that handsome 

Priest ; 

Say what they will of hia religious mind. 

He 11 as warm-hearted, and to ladies kind ; 
Now, with hia reverence you were daily seen. 
When it was winter and Iho weather keen, 
Traced to the mountains when the winds 
were strong. 

And roughly bore you, arm in arm, along — 
That ivintry wind, inspired by love or zeal. 
You wore too falUilul or too fond to feel. 
Shielded from inward and from outward harm 
By the strong spirit, and the fleshly arm — 
The wmter-gardon you could both admire. 
And leave his sisters at the parlour fire ; 

You trusted not your speech these damo.s 
among — 

Better the teeth should chatter, than the 
tongue ! 

Did not your father stop the pure delight 
Of tills petambulaling Love at night F 

II is reported, that his oratt contrived 
To get the Priest with expedition wived. 
And sent away ; for fatlicrs will suspect 
Her inward woriii, whose ways are ineorreet — 
Patience, my dear 1 your Lover will appear ; 
At this new tale, then, what will be your 

cheer 7 

‘ I hear,’ says liO, — and he nill look as grim 
As if he heard his lass accusing hinP— 
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‘ I liEM, my Celia, yout alluiing looka 
Kept the young Curate from his hoiy books : 
Parsons, wo know, advise their flocks to pray ; 
But ’tis their duty — not the batter they j 
’Tia done for policy, for praise, for pay : 

Or let the very best be understood. 

They’re men, you know, and men are flesh 
and blood. 

Now, they do say — ’but let me not offend — * 
You wore too often ivith this pious friend, 

And spent your time ’ 

0. ' As people ought to spend. 
And, sir, it you of some divine would ask 
Aid in your doubts, it were a happy task ; 
But you, alas ! the while, are not perplex’d 
By the dark meaning of a threat’ning tevt ; 
You rather censure her who spends her tune 
In search of Truth, as if it were a crime ! 
Could I your dread of vulgar scandal feel. 
To whom should I, in my distress, appeal ? 
A time there may be, Cliarles, indeed there 
must, 

tVben you will need a faitliful Priest to trust) 
In oonscienoe taiidor, but in counsel just. 
Charles, for my Fame I would in prudence 


We need not ask— behold 1 ir his servant 
comes : 

Ills fatbur’s livery 1 no fond heart presumes : 

Thus he propaies you— kindly^ives you space 

To arm your mind, andlToctuy yout lace. 

Now, road your Lottor— while my toithful 
heart 

Feels ail that his con dictate or impart. 

Nay ! bless you, love I what melancholy 
tale 

Conveys that paper P Why so deadly pale ? 

It is his sister’s writing, but the seal 

Is red : he lives. What is it that you feel ? 

0. 0 1 my dear fiiend ! lot us from man 
retreat. 

Or never trust him if wo chance to meet— 

The flckle wretch ! that from our presence 
flics 

To any flirt that any place supplies, 

And laughs at vows ! — but see the Letter ! — 
here — 

* Harried aJt Guttruey HI ’ — Oh I the Villain, 
dear I 


strive. 

And, it I could, would keep yout Love alivo ; 
But lliete are things that our attention claim, 
Mote neat than Love, and more dositod than 
Fame] ’ 

D, ‘But why in secret ? ’ he will ask you — 
C. ‘Why? 

Oh 1 Ghoiles, could you Uie doubting spirit 

spy. 

Had you such fears, all heatots you would 
shun; 

Wliat one confesses should be beard by ono. 
Your mind is gross, and you have dwelt so 
long 

AVithsuchcompamonSttliat you will be wrong ; 
We fill our mlnda from those with whom we 
live, 


And as your tears are Nature’s, I forgive ; 
But learn your peace dnd my good name to 
priae. 

And fears of fancy let as both despise.’ 

A Enough, my friend 1 Now H the man 
advancer— 

YovVata^^iepatedi andnoUdf^ leave to chance; 
n;0% sd^olenV thjit,trtfr|l pu^ and'juSt ; 

_ rill )ie send, 
ok knuitiiniv tri«id ? 


LINER IN LAURA’S ALBUM 

Sbd wiUi what ease the cbilddiko god 
Assumes his reins, and shakes Ills rod ; 

How gaily, like a smiling boy. 

He seems bis triumphs to enjoy, 

And looks os innocenlly mild 

As if he were indeed a ohild t 

But in that meekness who shall tell 

What vengeance sloops, what terrors dwell ? 

By him are tamed the fierce ; — the bold 
And haughty are by him controU’d ; 

The hero of th’ ensanguined field 
Finds Uicte is neither sword nor shield 
Availing here. Amid his books 
The student thinks bow Laura looks ; 

The miser’s self, with heart of lead, 

Witii all the nobler feelings fled, 

Has thrown his darling treasures by. 

And sigh’d for something worth a sigh. 

Lore over gentle natures reigns 
A gentle master ; yet his pains 
Arc fdt by them, ate felt by ail. 

Tbs hitter sweet, the honied gsll. 

Soft pleasing tears, heartHsoomng sighs, 

nnif '{nve Ihuf. AffnrifaA. 
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Afjivlint a power liko lliU, what nrls, 

What vicluf^, uoti Mcuro our hoarts ? 

In vain ore both — ^Tho good, the wiao, 

Have tender llioughts and wandering cyca : 
And then, loT^aniali Virtue’s leai. 

Like Virtue’s self wiil Love appear ; 

Bid eveiy anviom feeling cease, 

And all bo contldenco and peace. 

IIo such msidious method takes, 
lie seems to heal the wound ho makes. 

Till, master of the human bieast. 

He shows himscit the foe of lest. 

Fours in his doubts, bis dread, his pmna. 

And now a very tyrant reigns. 

If, then, his power we cannot shun. 

And must endure — ^ivliat can be done ? 

To svhom, thus bound, can we apiily ? — 

To Prudence, as our best ally : 

For she, like Pallas, for tho Tight 
Can arm our eye with clearer sight ; 

Gan teach Uie happy lut that gains 
A captive who will grace our chains ; 

And, as wo must the dart onduro. 

To bear tho wound we cannot euro. 

LINES WRITTEN AT WARWICK 

'You that Inwailiko stories takedolight,’&e. 

LIatl! centro-couiityof ourland, and known 
For matchless worth and valour all thinoown — 
Warwick 1 lonowii’d for him wlio host could 
write, 

.Shakspoare the Hard, oiid him so liei'ce in flgUt, 
Ouy, thy brave Karl, who mode whole armies 

ny. 

And giants fall— Who has not heard of Guy ? 

nini sent his Lady, matchless in her charms, 
To gain immortal glory by his arms, 

Felice the fair, who, as her bard mainiain’d, 
Tho prise of beauty over Venus gain’d j 
For she, the goddess, had some trivial blot 
That mart’d somo beauty, which out nymph 
hod not; 

But this apart, for in a fav’rite Ihemo 
Poets and lovers are allow’d to dream — 
Still we believe the lady and her knigbl 
Were matchless both: He In the gloiious dghl. 
She ill the bower by day, and festive hall by 
night. 

Urged by liis love, th’ adventurous Guy 
proceeds, 

And Europe wonders ai bis warlike deeds ; 


Whatever prince his potent arm sustains. 
However weak, the certain conquest gains ; 
On every side the routed legions fly. 
Numbers me nothing iii tiie siglit ol Guy : 

To him tile injured made Iheir sufferings 
know 11 , 

And he relieved all sorrow's, but his own : 
Ladies who owed their freedom to his might 
Wore grieved to find liis hear! another’s right : 

The biood of giants, famous in those times, 
I'ell by his arm, and perish’d for their crimes. 
Colbiand tho strong, who by the Dane was 
brought. 

When he the crown of good Athelston sought, 
Fell by tho prowess of out champion brave. 
And his huge body found an English grave. 

But what to Guy were men, oi great oi small. 
Or one or many ? — he despatch’d them all ; 

A huge dun Cow, the dicad of all around, 

A master-spirit m our heio found : 

'Twbs desolalion all about her den — 

Herspoi t wasmurdei, and her moalsw ere men. 
At Dunmore Heath the monster hr assail’d. 
And o’er tho fiercest of his foes prevail’d. 

Nor fear’d ho lions more than lions feat 
Poor trembling shepherds, or tho sheep they 
shear : 

A fiery dragon, whelher groeii or red 
The story tells not, by his valour hied j 
What moTo I know not, but by tbeso ’Us plain 
That Guy of Woririck novel' fought in vain. 
When much of life in martial deeds was 
spent, 

His sovereign lady found her heart reloiii. 
And gave her hand. Then, all was joy around. 
And valinntGiiy svith love and glory crown’d ; 
Tlion Warwick CasUo wide its gale display’d. 
And peace and pleasure this their dwelling 
made. 

Alas ! not long— a hero knows not rest ; 
A new sensation fill’d his anxious breast. 

His fanoy brought before his eyes a train 
Of pensive sliades, tho ghosts of mortals slain ; 
His dreams presented what his sword Iiad 
done ; 

He saw the blood from wounded soldiets run. 
And dying men, with every ghastly wound. 
Breathed forth their souls upon the sanguine 
ground. 

Alaim’d at this, he dared no longer stay. 
Hut left his bride, and as a pilgrim gray, 
With staff and beads, went forth to weep and 
fast and pray. "• 
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111 vain liU Folico sigli’d— nay, Biiiilod in vtdn j 
With all he loved he daied not long icinoiii, 
But loved ho know not where, nor said, ‘ 1 
come again.’ 

The widow’d eouiiteaa pass’d her yoara in 
grief. 

But sought in alms and holy deeds relief; 
And many a pilgrim ask’d, with many a sigh. 
To give her tidings of the wandering Quy. 
Perverse and cruel ! could it conscience 
ease, 

A wife so lovely and so fond to lease ? 

Or could he not with her a saint become. 
And, like a quiet man, repent at home ? 

How diderent those who now this seat i 
possess 1 

No idle dreams disturb their happiness : 

The Lord who now presides o’er Warwick’s 
towers. 

To nobler puipoie dedicates his powers : 

No deeds of horror dll his soul with fear. 

Nor conscionoe drives him from a home so 
dear: 

The lovely Felice of the present day 
Dreads not her lord should from her presence 
stray ; 

He feels the oliarm that binds him to a seat i 
Where love and honour, joy and duty, meet. 

But forty days eould Guy his fait atford ; 
Not forty years would ireary Warwick’s lord : 
lie better knows how charms like hers control 
All vagrant thoughts, and flll with her the 
soul; 

He better knows that not on mortal strife, 
Or deeds of blood, depend the bliss of life ; 
But on the ties that first the heart enchain. 
And every grace that bids the charm remain : 
Time will, wo know, to beauty work dospi^ 
And youthful hlooni will taka with him its 
flight ; 

But Love shall still subsist, and, undeeay’d, 
Feel not one change of all that Time has made. 

ON A DRAWING OF THE ELM TREE 

mroBB WHIOK THE mJKB OP WStUNGTON 
Stocm SBVEBAI, TIMES DUBINO THE 
B.isxnh OF WATEQUIO 
Is tliere one heart that beats on English 
ground, 

One grateful spirit In the kingdoms round ; 
One who bad traced Rie progress of the foe, 
Apd does’hot h<dl the field of Waterloo ? 


Who o’pt that Hold, if Init in thought, ha'^ gone 
Without .1 grateful wish for Wi^inglon V 
Within that field of glory rose a Tree 
fW'lucIi n fair hand has given us here to see), 
A noble tree, that, pierocjJ byflnany a ball, 
Fell not— decreed in time of iieace to Inll ; 
Nor shall it die unsung ; for there shall bo 
In many a noble verso the praise of thee, 
With that heroic chief— renown’d end glorious 
tree ! — 

Mensliall divide thee, and thy smallest part 
Shall be to warm and stir the English heart ; 
Form’d into siiapes os fancy may design. 

In all, fair fame and honour shall be thine. 
The noblest ladies in the land with joy 
Shall own thy value in the slightest toy ; 
Froserved Enough life, it shall a treasure 
prove, 

And left to friends, a legacy of love. 

And thou, fan semblance of that tree 
sublime, 

Shalt a memorial bo to distant lime ; 

Shalt wake a grateful sense in every heart, 
And noble thoughts to opening minds impart; 
Who shall hctoafler Icum what deeds were 
done, 

Wliat nations freed by Heaven and Wellington. 

Beroio tree we surely this may call — 
Wounded it fell, and numbers mourn’d its fall; 
It fell for many hero, but there it stood for all, 

ON RECEmNG FROM A LADY A 
PRESENT OF A RING 

A BiNO fo mo Cecilia sends— 

And what to show ? — tliut wo are friends j 
That she with favour reads my lays, 

And sends a token of her praise ; 

Such as the nun, with heart of snow, 

Might oil her confessor bestow ; 

Or which some favourite nymph would pay, 
Upon her grandsire’s natal dav, 

And to his trembling hand impart 
The offering of a feding heart. 

And what shall I return the fair 
j And nattering nymph? — A verse? — a prayer? 
For were a King my present too, 

I see tliB smile that must ensue ; — 

The smile that pleases though it stings, 

And says — ‘ No more of giving rings ; 
Hemembot, thirty years are gone. 

Old friend I since you presented one 1 ’ 
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TO A LADY ON LEAVlNO HEB 
AT SIDMOUTH 


! uiiD there it., or oiio elmll be, 

To give <i riitg instead of me ; 

And with it eaured vows tor life 
To lore Iho fair — Iho aiigel-wife j 
in that one iidl ma^ every graue, 

And ovriy bJcteing have their place — 
And give to future hours the blUs, 

The charm of fife, derived from tins ; 
And when even love no more supplies— 
When vreary nature einke to rest ; — 
May brighter, steadier light arise. 

And make the parting moment blest ! 


TO A LADY, WITH SOME POETICAL 
, EXTRACTS 

Say, shall tliine eye, and with the eye tbs 
mind. 

Swell on a work for tliee alone design’d ? 
Traced by my hand, selected by iny heait, 
Will it not pleasure to a friend impart j 
And her dear smile an ample payment piove 
For this light labour of aspiring loro? 

Bead, but with partial mind, the tbenics 
X choose ; 

A friend transcribes, tmd let a friend peruse : 
This shall a cluriii to every verso imparl. 
And tile cold lino shall reach the willing he.irt: 
For willing hearts the lamest song approve. 
All read with pleasure when they read with 
love. 

There are no passions (o the Sluse un- 
known, — 

Fear, sorrow, hope, joy, pily aio her onn : 
She gives to each llio slrengUi, llie tone, the 
ponor. 

By varying moods to suit tho varying hour ; 
She plays with eaeli, and veils in changing 
lobes 

The grief she pities, and the love she probes. 

'Tis liers for svo Uic sullen smile lo feign. 
And Laughter lend lo Knvj '’6 lanlcling pain ; 
Soft Pity’s look lo Room, mild Friendship’s 
to Disdain. 

Joy inexpressive with her tear she vdls. 

And weeps her transport, where expression 
tails. 


J 1 * ! 1 must go— it is a pari 
Thai cruel Fortune has assign’d me, — 
Must go, and Iciivc, with aching heart, 

Wiat most that licarl adores, behind me. 
Still I shall sec thee on the sand 
Till o’er the space tho water risas 
Still shall m thought behind thee stand. 
And watcii the look aiteetion prizes. 

But ah 1 what youOi attends thy side, 

With eyes that Sfieak his soul’s devotion— 
To thee as constant as the tide 
That gives the leslless wave its motion ? 
SUU in thy train must ho uiipear, 

For ever gazing, smiling, talking ? 

Ah ! would that he weie siglung here. 

And I were there beside tbeo walking 1 
Wilt Ibou to him that atm resign, 

Who^ is to that dear hcai t a slrangm', 

•Viid willi those inaicliless looks of tliine 
The peace of this poor youth endanger ? 
Away this fear that fancy mokes 
When night and death’s dullimagoUdc thee : 
In sleep, to thee my mmd awakes j 
Awoke, it sloops to all besido thee. 

Who could in absence bear the pain 
Of all ibis flerec and jealous fooling, 

Bnl for Iho hope to meet again. 

Ami see those sniiles all sorrosv healing ? 
Then shall we meet, and, heart lo heait, 
laimcnt thot fate sueli friends should sever, 
And I shall say — • We must not part ; ’ 

And thou wilt miswer — ‘ Never, never ! ’ 

TO SARAH, COUNTESS OF JERSEY, 
ON HER BIRTHDAY 
Or all the subjects pocUy commands. 

Praise is the haidest nicely to bestow ; 
’Tis like ike streams in Afric’s burning sands. 
Exhausted now, and now they oveiQow. 
-ks heaping fuel on a kindling Are, 

.Ro deals a tlioughtiess poet with his firaiso 5 
Pur w lien he would the cheerful woimthinsplie, 
Ue ehokes the very thing he hopes lo raise. 
Oow shall I, then, Iho hapjiy medium hil. 
And give Ihe just proportion lo my song ? 
Dow si>«ak of beauty, degance, and wit. 
Vet fear at once t’ offend thee and to wrong s’ 
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Hui'o to oHiiiid, if flit the MuiiO filioiild Hout, 
And sura to wrong thee it hot sU'ongth I 
Hliaro ; 

sun, ill my doulils, this comlort 1 oxplorc— 
That ail eontrss what I miihl not declar<>. 

Vet, on this day, in ovary passhiB yoar, 

Poets the tvihute of their praise may bring ; 

Nor should thy virtues then bo so sovere, 

As to forbid us of thy worth to sing. 

Still I forbear : for why should I portray 
Those looirs that seize — that mind that wins 
the heart — 

Since all the world, on this propitious day, 
Will tell how lovely and bow good thou art. 


TO A LADY WHO DESIRED SOME 
VERSES AT PARTING 

Ok ! do not ask the Muse to show 
Or how wo met, or how wo part : 

The bliss, the pain, too well I know. 

That seize in turn this faithful heart. 

That meeting— it was tumult all — 

The eye was pleased, the soul was glad ; 

But thus to memory I recall, 

And feol the parting doubly sad. 

Yes, it was pleasant so to meet 
for us, who fear'd to meet no more, 

AVhon every pasbing hour was sweet — 
Sweeter, we thought, than all beforo. 

When eyo from eye now meanings steal, 
When hearts approach, and thoughts unite — 

Then is, indeed, the time to feel, 

Sul, Laura I not a lime to write. 

And when at length compell’d to part, 
When feat Is strong, and fancy weak, 

Wlien in some distant good the heart 
Por present ease is forced to seek, — 

When hurried spirits foil and rise. 

As on the changing views wo dwell. 

How vtnnly then the sufferer trios 
In studied verso his pains to tell ! 

Time brings, indeed, his slow relief. 

In whom tho passions live and die ; 

He gives the hright'ning smile to grief, 

And his the soft consoling sigh : 

Till then, we vainly wish the power 
To paint the grief, or use the pen ; 

Bat distant far that quiet hour ; 

And I ittust feel and grieve till then. 


Onm calm, cold evening, when I ho moon was 
I'igl'i , / 

And rode suiilime witlnn fho cloudy sky, 

.She sal wltliin her lint, nor seem’d to feel 
Or cold, or want, hut turn’d her idle wheel ; 
And with sad song its meianeholy lone 
Mix’d— all unconscious that she dwelt alone. 

ON DEATH OP SIR SAMUEL 
ROMILLY 
Nov. 6, 1818 

Thus had I written, so a friend advised, 
Whom as tho first of coimbellors I prized, 
Tiio best of guides to my absuming pen, 

Tho best of fathers, hubbands, judges, men. 

‘ This will ho read,’ I said, ‘ and 1 bhall hear 
Opinion wise, inslrnolive, mild, sincere. 

For I that mind respaei, for I the man revere.’ 

I liad no boding fear 1 but thought to sec 
Those who were thine, who look’d for all to 
thoo ; 

And thou wort all I lliere was, when thou 
wort by, 

Diffusod aroimd tho rare foliri/y 

That wisdom, worth, and Mndnohs con impart 

To form tho mind and gratify tho heart. 

Yes 1 I was proud to spoali; to (lice, as ono 
Who bad approved tho litUo I lind done. 
And taught mo what I should du [— Thou 
wouldst raise 

My doubting spirit by a siniio of praise, 

And irords of comfort 1 great was thy dcllglil 
Feat to expel, and ardour to oxcite. 

To wrest th’ oppressor’s arm, and do the 
injured right. 

Thoil hadst the tear for pity, and thy breast 
Pelt for the sod, the weary, tho oppress’d 1 
And now, onilctlng change I all join with me, 
And feci, lamented Romiclt, for thee. 

LINES 

Aliboraugh, October, 1823. 
Thus onoo again, ray native place, I come 
Thee to salute— my earliest, latest home : 
Much are wo alter’d both, hut I behold 
In thee a youth renew’d— whilst I am old., 
The works of man from dying we may, g^Ve, 
Butman himself moves Ofiwacd to the grave. 
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